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SUGAR  CANE,  BEET  ROOT,  AND  SORGHUM, 

WITH  REFERENCE  TO  THEIR  CONSUMPTION  AND  CULTURE. 

Sugar,  which  enters  so  largely  into  the  food  of  civilized  people  of  the 
present  day,  and  is  so  important  an  element  of  modern  commerce,  has 
only  in  the  last  two  centuries  begun  to  exercise  a political  influence,  and, 
in  some  degree,  bias  the  destinies  of  nations.  The  use  of  sugar  in  the 
East  dates  from  time  immemorial,  but  the  barbarians  of  Western  Europe 
acquired  a taste  for  it  only  when  the  returning  Crusaders  brought  it  back 
among  other  of  the  marvels  which  they  had  encountered  when  invading 
the  country  of  the  Saracens.  In  the  twelfth  century  the  awakened  de- 
mand had  promoted  traffic,  and  the  Saracens  introduced  its  culture  into 
Rhodes,  Cypress,  Sicily,  and  the  south  of  Spain.  In  the  rich  lands  of 
Andalusia  it  found  a genial  soil,  and  became  one  of  the  elements  of  Span- 
ish greatness,  and  it  added  to  the  commercial  importance  of  the  Portu- 
guese. With  the  enterprise  of  those  nations  it  passed  into  the  Canaries 
and  Maderias,  and  followed  the  fortunes  of  Columbus  to  St.  Domingo. 
Its  culture  there  rewarded  the  labor  of  the  planter  in  a manner  to  aston- 
ish even  those  who  had  been  familiar  with  the  rich  yield  in  the  fields  of 
Andalusia.  With  the  increased  supply  of  sugar  the  market  widened,  and 
the  people  of  Western  Europe  were  yearly  more  anxious  to  purchase, 
while  the  increased  prosperity  that  followed  the  discovery  of  America 
and  the  opening  of  the  mines  of  precious  metals,  gave  them  the  means 
to  indulge  in  the  luxury.  From  St.  Domingo  the  culture  was  not  slow  in 
finding  its  way  to  the  other  West  Indian  islands  and  to  the  Spanish  Main. 
The  Portuguese  introduced  it  into  Brazil,  and  with  a good  supply  of  labor 
the  product  there  reached  some  75,000  tons  per  annum  in  the  middle  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  The  nations  that  had  sought  the  American  conti- 
nent in  search  of  gold,  found  their  greatest  source  of  wealth  in  the  “sugar 
islands,”  of  which  St.  Domingo  remained  the  chief.  The  leading  West- 
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ern  powers  were  not  long  in  coveting  these  possessions,  and  they  changed 
hands  frequently  in  the  course  of  subsequent  wars,  through  which,  in  the 
middle  of  the  1 7th  century,  England  became  possessed  of  Jamaica,  there  be- 
ing then  but  three  sugar  works  on  the  island.  The  severe  labor  of  the  cane- 
field  demanded  many  robust  laborers,  and  England  undertook,  in  a treaty 
with  Spain,  to  supply  those  laborers  for  a given  number  of  years  from  the 
coast  of  Africa.  The  laborers  did  not  seem  to  multiply,  but  were  kept 
up  by  importation  into  the  islands,  from  the  rich  soil  of  which  they  ex- 
tracted that  wealth  which  poured  into  the  laps  of  Lisbon  and  Havre  and 
London.  The  blacks  of  Africa  were  mostly  purchased  with  the  wares  of 
Lancashire,  and  were,  so  to  speak,  wrought  up  with  the  soil  of  the  West 
Indies  into  sugar,  which  swelled  the  volume  of  European  wealth. 

It  was  not  until  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  that,  under  French 
rule,  the  first  plantation  was  established  in  Louisiana ; and  when  that 
great  country  became  a part  of  the  United  States  there  were  eighty-one 
sugar  plantations  there,  which,  in  some  degree,  supplied  the  growing 
wants  of  the  Western  States.  Up  to  that  time  the  sugar  used  in  Europe 
and  America  was  cane  sugar,  drawn  from  the  tropics,  and  its  culture  had 
spread  into  most  of  the  known  tropical  regions  of  the  earth.  The  mar- 
ket for  sugar  had  become  so  extensive,  and  the  people  of  Europe  so  ac- 
customed to  its  use  that  it  had  become  a necessity.  When,  therefore,  the 
wars  that  grew  out  of  the  French  revolution  gave  the  supremacy  of  the 
seas  to  England,  that  power  held  the  supply  of  sugar  in  her  grasp,  and 
Europe  depended  upon  her  for  a supply,  as  it  has  latterly  upon  the  South- 
ern States  for  cotton.  That  accident  of  war,  however,  revolutionized 
the  sugar  trade  in  Europe.  The  great  demand  for  the  article  stim- 
ulated invention,  and  the  French  Emperor  offered  a liberal  reward  for  a 
substitute  for  cane  sugar.  A great  number  of  substitutes  presented  them- 
selves, but  none  proved  successful  except  that  made  from  beet  root,  and 
this,  in  the  course  of  a few  years,  has  become  a rival  to  the  cane  sugar  in 
the  consumption  of  Europe.  In  France,  particularly,  the  consumption  of 
sugar  is  of  three  descriptions : that  of  cane,  produced  in  the  French 
and  in  foreign  colonies,  and  beet  root  sugar  made  in  France.  The  con- 
sumption of  the  latter  in  1831,  was  10,000  tons  against  81,651  of  cane. 
At  present  it  is  120,000  tons  against  80,000  tons  of  cane.  In  other 
words,  the  whole  increase  of  the  consumption  of  sugar  in  France  has 
been  derived  from  beet  root.  This  mastery  of  the  latter  article  over  the 
former  was  attended  by  a long  struggle  between  the  opposing  interests. 
At  first  beet  root  was  protected  against  cane.  They  were  then  placed  on 
an  equality,  and  finally  government  favor  leaned  upon  the  side  of  cane 
sugar,  without,  however,  staying  the  success  of  the  beet  root  manufacture, 
whioh  has  spread  into  all  the  countries  of  Europe.  The  great  success  of 
the  beet  root  culture  led  to  numberless  experiments  upon  other  vegeta- 
bles, in  order  to  develope  some  still  cheaper  and  more  effectual  method 
of  producing  the  desired  article,  and  these  efforts  were  more  or  less  suc- 
cessful. Chemistry  distinguishes  two  leading  sugars.  That  furnished  by 
cane  is  found  to  be  identical  with  that  yielded  by  many  other  vegetables, 
such  as  certain  trees  of  the  palm  family,  the  chestnut,  the  maple,  Indian 
corn  stalks,  and  many  roots,  of  which  the  chief,  in  point  of  value,  is  the 
beet.  The  other  sugar  is  contained  in  grapes,  pears,  apples,  melons,  and 
most  kinds  of  fruit.  This  species  of  sugar  (glucose)  will  not  granulate 
or  orystalize  like  that  of  cane ; but  it  is  made  in  considerable  quantities 
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for  certain  uses,  of  which  the  most  important  is  to  mix  with  grape  juice 
in  those  seasons  when  that  fruit  has  less  than  the  desired  quantity  for  the 
production  of  good  wine.  The  first  mentioned  sugar  is  that  generally 
known  to  commerce.  It  is  in  the  United  States  largely  produced  from 
the  maple  for  home  use  of  families.  The  production  of  it  has  in  the  last 
few  years  been  greatly  stimulated  by  the  advanced  price  of  all  sugars. 
The  quantity  of  maple  sugar  produced  in  the  United  States  at  the  date 
of  the  last  census  was  34,252,436  lbs.  Of  this,  one  half  was  produced 
in  the  States  of  New  York  and  Vermont.  New  Hampshire,  Pennsylva- 
nia, Indiana,  and  Michigan  produced  nearly  the  remaining  half.  This 
sugar  is  manufactured  from  the  forest  trees,  and  cannot  properly  be  called 
a culture  which  can  be  extended  at  will,  although  it'  affords  large  em- 
ployment in  the  districts  where  it  exists  in  winter  months. 

The  attention  of  French  science  was  devoted  to  the  other  vegetables 
which  were  likely  to  be  available  for  the  use  of  sugar  boilers.  The  suc- 
cess of  M.  Braconnet,  of  Nancy,  at  one  time  caused  a great  sensation. 
He  had,  by  the  aid  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  transmuted  flax,  hemp, 
certain  woods,  and  straw  into  that  description  of  sugar  called  “glucose,” 
pound  for  pound.  The  news  of  this  discovery,  like  that  of  Paine’s  in- 
vention to  make  illuminating  gas  out  of  water,  set  the  public  aghast. 
Sugar  was  to  be  within  the  reach  of  all,  and  the  imagination  found  ma- 
terial for  sugar  in  the  strangest  associations — old  sails,  ropes,  furniture, 
and  cast-off  summer  clothing  were  to  be  turned  into  frost-work  for  wed- 
ding cakes,  into  confectionary  for  the  old  and  sugar  plums  for  the  young. 
Coffee  was  to  be  sweetened  with  straw  and  candy  sucked  out  of  old  shirts. 
A practical  turn  was  given  to  the  expression,  a “ sweet  sleep,”  since  the 
linen  sheets  and  the  straw  bed  were  both  waiting  transmutation  into  the 
sugar  bowl ; after  having  made  sleep  peaceful  it  was  to  make  food  pala- 
table, and  the  fancy  ran  riot  in  the  wealth  of  sugar  that  abounded,  but 
only  to  be  disappointed,  since  no  valuable  results  have  yet  flowed  from 
the  experiments  then  considered  so  important. 

There  were  also  efforts  to  vary  the  objects  of  sugar  culture.  Melons 
and  com  stalks  were  used  with  some  success,  but  the  yield  of  juice  was 
not  sufficiently  large  to  be  profitable.  In  1851,  M.  de  Montignv,  French 
consul  in  China,  had  his  attention  drawn  to  the  plants  from  which  sugar 
in  the  North  of  China  is  extracted — sorgho , or  holeus  saccharatus — and 
he  sent  some  of  the  seeds  to  his  government.  These  were  planted  in 
Algiers  and  Provence,  and  subsequent  experiments  excited  great  hopes 
from  the  culture.  The  Toulon  Agricultural  Association  subjected  it  to 
numerous  experiments,  from  which  it  resulted  that  the  plant  was  capable 
of  producing  a crystalized  syrup  that  might  rival  that  of  the  cane  and 
the  beet.  The  juice  of  the  sorgho  furnishes  three  important  products: 
sugar  identical  with  cane,  alcohol,  and  a fermented  drink  analogous  to 
cider. 

The  plant  grown  in  France  was  said  to  be  richer  in  saccharine  princi- 
ple than  any  known  plant  except  the  vine.  Beet  root  contains  8 to  10 
per  cent  of  sugar,  and  sorgho  16  to  20  per  cent,  from  which  10  per  cent 
of  pure  alcohol  could  be  produced.  The  refuse  was  regarded  as  very  de^ 
sirable  food  for  cattle.  On  the  strength  of  these  researches  the  culture 
was  greatly  extended  in  France.  On  trial,  however,  on  a large  scale  it 
was  not  found  to  answer  expectations  in  respect  to  sugar.  It  was  deter- 
mined, nevertheless,  that  it  could  yield  alcohol  30  per  cent  cheaper  than 
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beet  root,  consequently  it  supplanted  to  some  extent  those  factories  which 
had  devoted  themselves  to  alcohol  rather  than  to  sugar,  and  they  turned 
their  attention  exclusively  to  sugar. 

The  seeds  of  twenty-one  varieties  of  the  sorgho  plant  were  .received  in 
1854  at  the  Patent  Office  at  Washington,  and  were  distributed  through 
the  country  for  use.  The  peculiarities  of  the  plant,  its  resemblance  in 
appearance  and  habits  to  Indian  corn,  led  to  the  inference  that  it  would 
flourish  in  any  region  where  that  plant  would  thrive.  This  inference  has 
been  justified  in  the  results.  The  plant  is  cultivated  much  in  the  manner 
of  corn.  It  grows  from  7 to  14  feet  high,  and,  it  is  asserted,  gives  a 
heavier  weight  of  fodder  from  the  same  piece  of  ground  than  any  other 
plant.  There  are  a great  many  varieties  of  it,  the  most  conspicuous  of 
which  is  the  African,  or  imphee ; but  it  is  supposed  that  the  apparent  va- 
riation arises  only  from  climate  and  location — that  sorgho,  imphee,  broom 
corn,  and  dourah  are  all  of  the  same  origin,  andropogon  sorghum . There 
are,  as  in  corn,  many  varieties,  which  require  longer  time  to  ripen  than 
others,  and  those  which  mature  at  the  earliest  time  are  the  most  desirable, 
since  it  is  requisite  that  the  plants  should  fully  ripen  their  seeds  to  pro- 
duce granulating  juice  abundantly. 

According  to  the  last  census,  the  production  of  sugar  in  each  State  was 
as  follows : 


Cane 

Cane 

Sorghum 

molasses. 

Maple 

Maple 

sugar. 

hhds. 

molasses. 

sugar. 

molasses. 

States. 

gallons. 

gallons. 

pounds. 

gallons. 

Alabama.. 

108 

81,694 

67,172 

648 

Arkansas. 

... 

8,097 

116,673 

Oalifornia 

... 

ioo 

.... 

Connecticut 

... 

896 

44,269 

‘ 2,277 

Delaware 

... 

761 

862 

.... 

Florida 

1,761 

436,890 

• . * • 

Georgia 

1,167 

646,770 

102,460 

991 

20 

Illinois 

.... 

797,096 

181,761 

21,423 

Indiana 

.... 

827,777 

1,616,694 

208,028 

Iowa 

.... 

1,998,474 

248,961 

97,761 

Kansas 

.... 

79,482 

1,648 

880,941 

2 

Kentucky 

• • • • 

366,861 

139,036 

Louisiana 

Maine 

297,816 

14,686,167 

806,742 

68,281 

66,470 

Maryland 

.... 

’ 46 

862 

2,404 

Massachusetts... . 

• • • • 

1,006,078 

Michigan 

.... 

266,609 

2,988,018 

384,521 

Minnesota 

.... 

14,974 

370,947 

21,829 

Mississippi 

244 

3,446 

8,207 

99 

Missouri 

• • • • 

22,306 

776,101 

142,460 

18,289 

New  Hampshire- 

.... 

2,266,012 

New  Jersey  .... 

• • • • 

86 

860 

8,466 

10,816,468 

8, 688 

New  York 

• • • • 

16 

266 

131,841 

North  Carolina. . 

88 

12,494 

263,476 

80,846 

17,769 

Ohio 

.... 

707,416 

8,823,942 

892,932 

Oregon 

• • • • 

419 

.... 

Pennsylvania.. . . 

.... 

9,606 

2,768,965 

127,465 

Rhode  Island.. . . 

.... 

16 

.... 

5 

South  Carolina. . 

198 

16,144 

61,041 

205 

Tennessee 

.... 

294,322 

485,828 

115,061 

117,369 

6,754 

Texas  

Vermont.  

690 

888,987 

69 

9,819,939 

937,643 

8,600 

Virginia  

.... 

60 

221,017 

100,139 

Wisconsin 

288 

19,268 

1,684,406 

88,008 

Total 

802,206 

16,887,080 

7,176,042 

88,868,568 

1,944,299 
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The  column  of  cane  sugar  is  in  hhds.  of  1,000  lbs.  each.  The  column 
of  sorghum  “ molases”  is  very  indefinite.  It  does  not  appear  whether  it 
is  “juice,”  or  “syrup,”  or  “molasses.”  If  it  means  juice,  then  it  will  be 
equal  to  7,000,000  lbs.  of  sugar.  If  it  means  syrup,  it  is  equal  to 
49,000,000  lbs.  of  sugar,  which  would  be  an  enormous  production.  It  is 
probable  that  it  means  syrup — giving  a very  satisfactory  result.  It  would 
seem  that  Iowa  was  by  far  the  largest  producer.  Nevertheless,  it  will  be 
observed  that  considerable  amounts  of  the  Chinese  sugar  cane  syrup  were 
made  in  the  Southern  States — 103,450  gallons  in  Georgia,  365,861  in 
Kentucky,  263,475  in  North  Carolina,  51,041  in  South  Carolina,  485,828 
in  Tennessee,  and  115,051  in  Texas. 

The  many  advantages  of  the  crop  here  have  caused  its  culture  to  ex- 
tend in  the  Western  States,  and  in  the  last  two  years,  when  circumstances 
have  given  such  high  valije  to  sugar,  the  production  of  sorgho  syrup  in 
Iowa,  Illinois,  and  Indiana  has  been  sufficient  to  interfere  with  the  sale  of 
other  syrups.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  estimated  crop  this  year  in  Illinois 
is  from  two  to  3,000,000  gallons,  against  only  797,000  in  1859. 

Recently,  in  pursuance  of  an  invitation  from  the  Winnebago  County 
Agricultural  Society,  a convention  of  the  sorghum  growers  and  manufac- 
turers of  the  Northwestern  States  assembled  at  Rockford.  The  attend- 
ance was  quite  large,  and  the  samples  of  syrup  and  sugar  also  exceeded 
in  number  and  quality  any  previous  exhibition  ever  made.  There  were  a 
variety  of  opinions  in  relation  to  the  seeds  used  in  planting,  and  some 
inability  to  distinguish  between  imphee  and  sorghum,  many  thinking 
them  to  be  identical.  The  convention  finally  adopted  the  following: 


Seeing  there  are  so  many  names  given  to  the  different  kinds  of  cane,  accord- 
ing to  color  and  seed,  or  any  other  peculiarity,  to  have  a more  uniform  designa- 
tion we  offer  the  following  : 

Resolved,  That  in  the  estimation  of  this  Convention  there  are  only  three  kinds 
of  cane,  viz. : Chinese  sugar  cane,  having  black  seeds,  growing  a prong  from 
two  to  seven  inches  long ; the  second  or  tufted  variety,  to  be  known  as  African  ; 
and  the  third  variety,  lately  introduced,  known  as  the  Otaheitan,  long  heads, 
from  seven  to  twelve  inches  in  length,  and  from  one  to  two  in  thickness. 

There  was  much  discussion  in  relation  to  the  deterioration  of  seed.  Some 
of  the  members  asserted  that  they  had  used  the  seed  several  years  in  suc- 
cession, and  that  it  maintained  its  virtue ; others  that  in  the  second  year 
it  lost  its  sugar;  some  of  the  members  prefered  sorghum,  and  others 
imphee.  In  some  cases  black  imphee  would  not  granulate,  but  yellow 
and  sorghum  would.  It  seemed  to  be  a condition  that  the  seeds  must  be 
quite  ripe  to  granulate.  The  following  facts  seem  to  have  been  estab- 
lished by  the  debates:  First.  The  fact  was  certainly  established  that  there 
is  no  difficulty  in  growing  the  Chinese  sugar  cane,  the  imphee  cane,  and 
the  Otaheitan  in  this  latitude.  Second.  That  the  successful  manufacture 
of  either  or  all  into  syrup  is  a fixed  fact.  Third.  That  the  granulation  of 
these  kinds  has  been  successfully  accomplished,  specimens  of  sugar  hav- 
ing been  exhibited  at  the  convention  proving  this.  Fourth . Taking  the 
evidence  of  Mr.  Cory,  of  Indiana,  whom  we  regard  as  a pioneer  in  the 
business,  the  Otaheitan  will  granulate  and  make  handsome  sugar  beyond 
a peradventure.  Fifth.  That  the  seed  from  the  Chinese  sugar  cane — 
which  has  been  hitherto  regarded  as  useless  except  for  planting  purposes 
-r-can  be  employed  in  feeding  cattle,  hogs,  horses,  <fcc.,  and  also  can  be 
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successfully  manufactured  into  a flour  which  makes  a very  toothsome 
griddle  cake.  It  was  offered  in  evidence,  and  not  controverted,  that  an 
acre  of  cane  would  produce  forty  bushels  of  seed,  and  that  that  product 
was  equal  in  fattening  qualities  to  the  same  number  of  bushels  of  corn. 
Sixth.  That  the  juice  of  the  Chinese  cane,  and  doubtless  the  other  quali- 
ties, without  cooking,  can  be  fed  to  hogs,  cattle,  and  horses  with  admir- 
able fattening  results;  in  fact,  that  in  this  respect,  an  acre  of  cane  is  equal 
to  two  or  three  of  corn.  This  last  is  a very  important  feature,  and  should 
challenge  the  attention  of  stock  raisers.  Seventh.  That  the  stalks,  leaves, 
and  heads  will  make  an  excellent  quality  of  paper.  Eighth.  That  the 
bagasse  can  be  made  to  yield  excellent  manuring  qualities,  and  can  be  pre- 
pared as  a fuel,  to  the  saving  of  large  quantities  of  wood  and  coal  in  the 
season  of  syrup  boiling.  The  report  of  the  committee  on  sugars  and 
syrups  was  as  follows  : 

REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  SUGARS  AND  SYRUPS. 

Your  committee  respectfully  report  that  the  following  described  samples  are 
on  exhibition,  to  which  we  have  appended  such  information  as  we  have  been 
able  to  obtain : 

One  specimen  of  syrup  by  P.  Wool  worth,  of  Rockford,  from  cane  that  had 
been  frozen.  This  was  worthless,  being  spoiled  by  the  frost. 

H.  Foote,  of  Winnebago  County. — Five  specimens  of  syrup.  He  has  manu- 
factured 1,800  gallons. 

Sylvester  and  Daniel  Scott,  Winnebago  County. — Thirteen  specimens  syrup. 
Have  made  1,428  gallons.  It  took  from  eight  to  fourteen  gallons  of  juice  to 
make  one  of  syrup.  No  clarifying  done. 

C.  A.  Huntington,  Rockford. — Three  specimens.  Manufactured  1,600  gal- 
lons, at  a cost  of  fifteen  cents  per  gallon.  Juice  averages  seven  gallons  to  one 
of  syrup. 

C.  Cory  & Sons,  Lima,  Lagrange  County,  Ind. — Six  specimens  syrup,  and 
five  of  sugar  made  from  the  Chinese  cane,  and  two  from  Othaheitan  cane. 

L.  Meacham,  Du  Page  County. — Specimens  of  sugar  made  from  sorghum. 
He  cut  the  joints  out  of  the  cane  before  crushing. 

J.  M.  Frink,  McHenry  County. — Bight  specimens  of  syrup,  of  which  two  were 
from  Chinese  sorghum.  He  manufactured  1,085  gallons,  at  an  expeuse  of  Hi 
cents  per  gallon.  Eight  cords  of  wood  were  consumed  ; men’s  labor  at  $1  25 
per  day,  and  team  at  $i.  lie  used  Gate’s  evaporator  and  made  thirty  gallons 
per  day.  He  showed  four  samples  of  sugar  from  the  Chinese  cane.  It  has  stood 
in  the  shock  eight  weeks.  The  syrup  was  two  weeks  in  granulating. 

Y.  R.  Beach,  Independence,  Iowa. — Two  kinds  of  sorghum  syrup.  Manufac- 
tured 2,600  gallons.  Juice  averaged  seven  gallons  to  one  of  syrup.  Cost  of 
manufacture  seven  cents  per  gallon.  One  of  the  specimens  was  from  Jube  Day, 
Independence,  Iowa,  and  the  other  from  Harvey  B.  Hatch,  Independence,  Iowa. 

Danley  & Davis,  Winnegago  County. — Three  specimens  of  sorghum  syrup. 
Made  1,800  gallons  at  a cost  of  12$  cents  per  gallon. 

Orlando  Clark,  Rockford. — Two  specimens  of  syrup,  one  from  early  imphee. 
Obtained  twenty-two  gallons  from  one-tenth  of  an  acre.  Manufactured  180 
gallons  at  a cost  of  ten  cents  per  gallon. 

D.  S.  Pardee,  Winnebago  County. — Six  specimens  of  sorghum  syrup  and 
three  of  imphee  syrup.  Made  800  gallons  at  a cost  of  fifteen  cents  per  gallon. 
Nine  gallons  of  juice  made  one  of  syrup. 

Henry  Spaulding,  Ogle  County. — Five  specimens  syrup.  Made  3 000  gallons, 
at  a cost  of  ten  cents  per  gallon.  Counting  wood  $3  per  cord,  labor  75  cents 
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per  day,  and  team  $1  per  day.  Made  from  75  to  100  gallons  per  twenty-four 
hours.  Eight  gallons  of  juice  to  one  of  syrup. 

E.  H.  Seward,  McHenry  County. — Eighteen  specimens  of  syrup,  part  sor- 
ghum and  part  imphee.  Made  2,200  gallons  at  a cost  of  10i  cents  per  gallon. 
Average  of  thirteen  gallons  of  juice  to  one  of  syrup. 

Belcher,  of  Chicago. — Three  samples  of  refined  syrup. 

Lewis  Nichold,  Winnebago  County. — One  specimen  of  syrup.  Made  400  gal- 
lons. Averaged  eight  gallons  of  juice  to  one  of  syrup. 

Almeron  Dodge,  Winnebago  County. — One  specimen  syrup.  Made  900  gal- 
lons. Average  seven  to  eight  gallons  of  juice  to  one  of  syrup. 

Isaac  Crisman,  Sycamora,  DeKalb  County. — Six  specimens  of  syrup.  Made 
3,000  gallons,  at  a cost  of  fifteen  cents  per  gallon.  His  samples  of  white  (or  as 
some  called  it,  yellow)  imphee  was  the  best.  The  cane  of  this  had  been  frozen 
twice,  and  it  was  made  into  syrup  October  25th.  He  got  thirty-five  gallons  from 
twenty-four  rods  of  land,  with  moderate  stand  of  cane.  It  was  manufactured  at 
the  rate  of  seven  gallons  per  hour.  The  syrup  stood  forty-five  degrees  by  the 
sachremeter.  The  cane  grows  thirteen  feet  high  and  does  not  fall  down  like  sor- 
ghum. The  syrup  granulates  easily.  His  white  imphee  yielded  one  gallon  of 
syrup  to  four  and-a-half  of  juice.  Grown  on  rich  loam.  He  showed  four  spe- 
cimens of  sugar.  Made  1,000,  or  1,200  pounds,  and  obtained  eleven  pounds  to 
the  gallon.  He  has  the  seed  of  the  white  imphee  for  sale. 

P.  W.  Gates,  Chicago. — Six  specimens  syrup.  He  could  manufacture  at  a 
cost  of  four  cents  per  gallon,  when  he  made  1,000  per  twenty-four  hours.  Juice 
averaged  eight  gallons  to  one  of  syrup.  He  showed  a sample  of  sugar. 

Charles  Fletcher,  of  Rockford. — Five  specimens.  Made  1,300  gallons,  at  a 
cost  of  11*  cents  per  gallon.  Juice  ranged  from  five  to  ten  gallons  to  one  of 
syrup. 

B.  B.  Hovey,  Winnebago  County. — Two  samples  of  syrup.  Made  2,665 gal- 
lons, at  a cost  of  nine  cents  per  gallon  ,*  seven  gallons  juice  to  one  of  syrup. 

J.  M.  Moss,  Waverly,  Iowa. — Seven  specimens  of  syrup,  and  two  pf  sugar. 
He  made  2,763  gallons  of  syrup,  at  a cost  of  ten  cents  per  gallon.  The  sugar 
was  made  from  yellow  imphee. 

W.  G.  Cole,  Rockford. — Two  specimens  of  syrup.  The  yield  was  105  gallons 
from  one-half  acre,  made  by  Hall  & Co. 

A.  T.  Moss,  Boone  County. — One  sample  yellow  imphee  syrup.  Made  1,200 
gallons. 

O.  N.  Brainard,  Marion,  Iowa. — Two  samples  sugar  ; one  from  sorghum  and 
one  from  imphee.  Made  1,200  pounds  sugar,  averaging  twelve  pounds  to  the 
gallon.  He  had  three  samples  of  syrup  ; made  3,600  gallons,  at  a cost  of  5 8-10 
cents  per  gallon.  Juice  nine  or  ten  to  one  of  syrup. 

J.  E,  Youngman,  Rockford. — Seven  samples  of  syrup.  Made  1,870  gallons, 
at  a cost  of  11^  cents  per  gallon.  Juice  averaged  seven  to  one  of  syrup. 

C.  D.  Roberts,  Jacksonville. — Eight  samples  of  syrup  and  four  of  sugar. 
Made  2,500  gallons  of  syrup. 

Pope  & Buckbee,  Winnebago  County. — Seven  samples  sorghum  syrup.  Made 
3,500  gallons,  at  a cost  of  fifteen  cents  per  gallon.  J uice  range  from  seven  to 
one  of  syrup. 

J.  Milner,  Rockford. — Three  specimens  of  syrup.  Made  150  gallons,  at  a. 
cost  of  thirteen  cents  per  gallon.  Juice  seven  to  one. 

G.  Anderson,  Rockford. — Two  samples  syrup.  Made  250  gallons. 

M.  Johnston,  Rockford. — One  sample  syrup.  Made  1,050  gallons,  at  a cost 
of  twelve  cents. 

A.  Heart,  Winnebago  County. — Two  samples  syrup. 

N.  Smedley,  Boone  County. — Three  specimens  syrup.  Made  1,400  gallons,  at 
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a cost  of  twelve  cents  per  gallon.  Juice  averaged  six  and-a-half  gallons  to  one 
of  syrup.  He  had  one  specimen  of  sugar. 

Your  committee  would  respectfully  report  that  they  have  spared  no  pains  in 
examining  the  different  samples  of  syrups  on  exhibition.  From  the  good  samples 
they  set  aside  twenty-seven  as  ranking  first  among  those  exhibited  ; that  as  a 
matter  of  course  there  are  among  this  lot,  some  of  superior  excellence  and  purity, 
but  they  are  so  numerous  that  your  committee  concluded  to  designate  no  one  as 
worthy  the  claim  of  superior  excellence.  Certain  it  is  that,  judging  from  the 
samples,  great  attainments  and  advancement  have  been  made  within  the  last  year  • 
in  the  manufacture  of  syrups  ; and  with  the  necessary  care  and  attention  to  the 
subject  of  manufacture,  as  brought  before  the  Convention,  will  enable  almost 
any  one  to  manufacture  a very  palatable  article  of  syrup.  How  far  it  will  be 
practicable  to  manufacture  for  sale  and  export  every  one  should  be  his  own 
judge. 

Among  the  sugars  on  exhibition,  your  committee  would  make  especial  notice 
of  the  following : 

L.  Meacham,  of  Will  County. — Sugar  partly  refined,  made  from  Chinese  cane* 

C.  D.  Roberts,  Jacksonville. — Nine  different  samples,  made  of  different  kinds 
of  cane,  and  from  the  mush  state  to  the  refined  grain. 

Cory  & Sons,  Lagrange,  Ind. — Several  different  samples  made  from  Chinese 
and  Otaheitan  canes. 

J.  C.  Frink,  McHenry  County. — Four  kinds,  made  from  Chinese  cane. 

C.  N.  Brainard,  Marion,  Iowa. — Two  samples  in  the  crude  state,  made  from 
the  African  and  Chinese  canes. 

D.  S.  Pardee,  Winnebago  County. — Several  samples  from  imphee,  in  the 
mush  state. 

Isaac  Crisman,  Sycamore  County. — Three  specimens  from  the  different  kinds 
of  cane. 

One  sample  of  dark  sugar,  owner  unknown. 

J.  M.  Moss,  Waverly,  Iowa. — One  sample  made  of  the  yellow  cane. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

H.  P.  Kimball, 

I.  S.  Hyatt, 

A.  F.  Moss, 

C.  W.  Murtfeldt, 

E.  H.  Seward. 

A committee  reported  that  there  were  forty  manufacturers  in  Winne- 
bago County,  who  had  made  50,000  gallons  of  syrup  at  an  average  cost 
of  thirty  cents  per  gallon. 

It  would  appear  that  the  culture  has  taken  deep  root  in  the  Northwest, 
and  that  it  is  feeling  its  way  towards  an  important  interest.  It  will  pro- 
bably be  found  necessary,  as  in  France,  in  relation  to  the  beet  root  sugar, 
that  the  manufacturers  should  become  entirely  distinct.  The  farmers  in 
confining  their  attention  to  the  culture,  may  produce  a profitable  crop, 
which  might  find  a ready  market  with  manufactures  of  sugar  in  the 
neighborhood. 

The  discussions  at  the  convention  showed  that  very  much  depended 
upon  the  character  of  the  soil  in  relation  to  the  value  of  the  juice.  This 
peculiarity  is  the  case  in  Mexico,  where  almost  all  the  grains  and  vege- 
tables which  grow  in  that  dry,  clear  climate,  are  remarkable  for  their 
extraordinary  sweatness.  The  common  corn-stalk  abounds  in  saccharine 
matter  to  such  an  extent  as  to  furnish  the  native  population  with  molasses, 
which,  although  hardly  as  good  as  the  inferior  molasses  of  Louisiana, 
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might  doubtless  be  much  improved  by  a more  perfect  mode  of  manufac- 
ture than  that  adopted  by  the  Mexican  population.  The  molasses  is  pur- 
chased there  by  those  who  do  not  supply  their  own  wants  at  a rate  of 
$1  50  per  gallon.  The  beet  of  New  Mexico  contains  so  unusual  a quantity 
of  saccharine  matter,  that  the  manufacture  of  beet  sugar  is  said  to  offer 
strong  inducements  to  gentlemen  of  enterprise  and  capital  to  embark  in 
the  business.  The  only  sugar  which  is  brought  to  Santa  Fe  now,  is  trans- 
ported from  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi  across  a desert  of  nearly  900 
miles  in  extent,  And  the  cost  of  transportation  increases  its  price  about 
ten  cents  a pound,  so  that  the  most  inferior  kinds  range  from  nineteen  to 
twenty-five  cents  in  value. 

The  supply  of  sugar  in  the  United  States  was  obtained  mostly  from  Cuba 
and  Brazil,  but  of  late  years  the  Louisiana  crop  has  so  progressed,  that 
it  now  exerts  a marked  influence  upon  prices  in  the  United  States. 
The  following  table  from  official  sources  will  show  the  quantities  consumed 
in  the  United  States,  the  quantity  per  head  of  the  consumers,  and  the 
average  prices  in  New  York  : 


Imported. 

Louisiana. 

Total 

Pounds 

per 

Aver. 

price. 

Maple 

sugar. 

tons. 

tons. 

tons. 

head. 

cents. 

tons. 

1831 

44,178 

85,000 

79,178 

13* 

4 

1841 

65,601 

38,000 

103,601 

18* 

4* 

16,386 

1851 

201,493 

120,331 

321,824 

80 

6* 

17,126 

1852  

196,568 

118,659 

315,217 

29 

4* 

15,000 

1853  

200,610 

172,379 

379  989 

36* 

6* 

13.000 

1864  

150,854 

234,444 

386,298 

34 

5 

12,300 

1866  

192,607 

185,146 

377,762 

31* 

6* 

14,500 

1866  

255,292 

123,468 

378,760 

80* 

8* 

14,500 

1857  

241,765 

39,000 

280,765 

28* 

9 

17,000 

1858  

244,768 

143,734 

388,492 

25 

6* 

16,000 

1859  

239,034 

192,150 

431,184 

26 

7 

17,000 

1860  

296,950 

118,331 

416,281 

26* 

7* 

19,431 

1861 

241,420 

122,399 

363,819 

23* 

6* 

1 8,000 

1862,  10  months. . . . 

292,129 

292,129 

28 

io*  . 

20,000 

This  table  describes  the  great  fluctuation  in  the  sugar  market,  caused 
by  the  failures  of  the  Louisiana  sugar  crop  in  1857.  The  sugar  crop  in 
that  State  in  1853  was  very  large,  and  as  a consequence,  aided  by  finan- 
cial pressure,  the  price  fell  very  low,  encouraging  consumption  while  it 
discouraged  planters.  In  the  following  year  a great  decrease  was  mani- 
fest in  the  crops.  Many  of  the  planters  had  turned  their  attention  to 
other  crops,  particularly  cotton,  which  was  mote  sure.  The  number  of 
sugar  houses  was  reduced  from  1,481  in  1852,  to  1,299  in  1855,  and  the 
reduction  was  progressive.  As  a consequence,  there  was  a larger  depen- 
dence upon  the  foreign  sugar,  and  this  increased  American  demand  hap- 
pened at  a time  when  a disease  broke  out  among  the  French  vines,  causing  a 
demand  for  sugar  for  distilation,  and  the  price  rose  all  over  the  world, 
when  in  1857  the  Louisiana  crop  failed  almost  altogether.  This  was  a 
fruitful  cause  of  the  financial  revulsion  in  that  year.  The  alarming  state 
of  affairs  attracted  the  attention  of  Congress,  which  fitted  out  a vessel  to 
procure  fresh  supplies  of  cuttings  from  Bahia,  British  Guiana,  and  for  free 
distribution  among  the  planters.  The  high  price  of  sugar  drew  large 
quantities  hither  from  countries  not  before  known  as  sugar  exporters,  and 
a new  article  called  raelado,  which  has  continued  to  form  a portion  of  the 
sugar  supply  made  its  appearance. 
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The  same  circumstances  gave  an  immense  impulse  to  the  maple  sugar 
production.  The  winter  of  1856-57  was  one  of  the  most  favorable  for 
the  manufacture,  and  the  high  prices  induced  the  farmers  to  labor  inde- 
fatigably  with  the  sap  kettles,  producing  an  unusually  large  result. 

This  state  of  the  markets  gave  great  effect  to  the  efforts  of  the  Patent 
Office,  in  extending  the  culture  of  sorgho.  Expectations  were,  however,  a 
little  highly  wrought,  and  resulted  in  some  disappointment  in  respect  of 
sugar,  although  much  syrup  was  produced.  The  renewed  efforts  that 
have  grown  out  of  the  circumstances  of  the  sugar  crop  point  to  greater 
results,  but  the  question  will  present  itself  whether  sorghum  is,  after  all, 
better  than  beet  root.  If  an  extensive  experiment  in  sorghum  in  France, 
ended  in  a preference  for  beet  root,  it  may  turn  put  that  the  same  root 
may  ultimately  be  prefered  here.  The  spread  of  the  beet  root  culture  in 
Europe  has  been  very  great.  The  production  is  now  nearly  as  follows : 

No.  factories.  Tons. 


France... 841  161,514 

Belgium 31  101,000 

Zollverein 261  10,000 

Poland 49  18,191 

Austria 261  111,204 


This  is  a quautity  very  nearly  equal  to  800,000,000  pounds  of  sugar, 
which  enters  into  the  food  of  the  people  of  Europe  from  the  culture  of 
beet  root,  to  which  the  industry  settled,  after  having  experimented  exten- 
sively in  sorgho  and  other  articles.  The  production  in  Poland  is  far  in 
excess  of  local  wants,  and  about  ten  per  cent  of  the  product  is  exported 
annually  into  Russia  by  way  of  Dantzic,  duty  free,  in  competition  with 
cane  sugar.  It  is  obvious  that  those  articles  which  best  pay  the  grower, 
will  ultimately  be  the  source  for  the  supply  of  sugar,  and  that  condition 
is  governed  by  the  quantity  of  sugar  that  the  paint  will  give  per  acre. 
It  is  evident  that  some  plants  may  give  more  juice  than  others  which, 
however,  may  stand  thicker  upon  the  land,  and  thus  give  more  juice  from 
the  acre.  In  relation  to  cane  sugar,  a great  increase  of  production  has 
of  late  years  taken  place.  Land  formerly  very  productive  ran  down  to  a 
lower  figure,  but  has  recovered  by  the  use  of  fertilisers.  The  British  and 
French  West  Indies  formerly  gave  6,000  pounds  to  the  acre.  They  will 
now  not  give  2,000  pounds.  The  Mauritius  formerly  gave  2,000  pounds 
to  the  acre,  but  by  the  use  of  guano,  and  the  increased  supply  of  Coolies 
from  India,  it  has  been  brought  up  to  6,000  pounds  per  acre,  and  is  in  a 
high  state  of  prosperity.  The  Brazil  gives  5,000  pounds  per  acre ; 
Cuba,  4,000  pounds;  St.  Domingo,  1,100  pounds,  and  in  Louisiana,  1,000 
pounds  per  acre  is  obtained  in  ordinary  years.  When  the  price  of  sugar 
is  high  these  rates  are  remunerative.  In  Europe,  however,  an  acre  of 
land  will  give  20,000  pounds  of  beet  root,  sold  to  the  manufacturers.  These 
roots  contain  ten  per  cent  sugar  ; eight  per  cent  was  formerly  extracted, 
but  improved  processes  obtain  nine  per  cent,  or  1,800  pounds  of  sugar 
per  acre.  The  value  of  this  sugar  is  tested  in  the  price,  and  it  brings 
nine  cents  per  pound  when  the  best  cane  sugar  brings  eight  cents.  The 
production  of  cane  sugar  is  restricted  by  want  of  labor,  but  beet  root 
sugar  is  not  restricted  in  that  respect,  and  may  form  a part  of  the  regular 
labors  of  every  farmer.  The  refuse  is  as  valuable  as  that  of  sorgho. 

In  the  convention  above  quoted,  Mr.  Clark  stated  that  he  got  twenty- 
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two  gallons  of  syrup  from  one-tenth  of  an  acre,  which  would  be  220  gal- 
lons per  acre,  at  a cost  of  ten  cents  per  gallon.  If  this  gave  7 pounds  of 
sugar  to  the  gallon,  the  result  would  be  1540  pounds  to  the  acre.  Mr. 
J.  H.  Smith,  of  Illinois,  states  that  from  an  acre  he  produced  225  gallons 
of  syrup,  and  from  this  he  obtained  1,575  pounds  of  crystalizable  sugar, 
being  7 pounds  to  the  gallon.  This,  at  ten  cents  per  pound,  is  $151 
per  acre,  besides  115  gallons  of  molasses.  The  prospect  is,  how- 
ever, that  the  market  for  sugar  in  the  United  States  will  grow  with  great 
rapidity.  It  is  remarkable  in  the  above  table  that  the  weight  per  head 
used  has  increased  from  13£  pounds  in  1841,  to  as  high  as  36  pounds  in 
1854,  when  the  price  was  low,  and  it  has  since  mantained  a high  figure, 
but  there  is  a la*ge  amount  of  Southern  sugar,  as  well  as  maple,  which 
works  into  the  consumption  of  the  West,  and  which  does  not  appear  in 
official  reports.  It  is  then  obvious  that  the  sugar  consumed  has  been  two- 
tbrds  imported,  and  one  third  of  Louisiana  growth  in  ordinary  years ; but 
in  1854  the  reverse  was  the  case,  when  the  crop  then  being  large,  so  de- 
pressed prices  that  it  was  not  profitable  to  import  sugar.  In  the  last  year 
the  Southern  supply  has  been  wholly  wanting,  and  the  importation  has 
been  large  for  the  ten  months,  being  equal  to  twenty-eight  pounds  per 
head  for  the  20,000,000  of  Northern  people,  but  it  has  sold  at  high  prices, 
governed  by  the  duty  and  the  depreciation  of  paper.  Thus,  raw  sugar 
in  Cuba  is  4£  cents  per  pound,  the  duty  is  2£  cents  per  pound,  making 
7 cents,  but  the  duty  must  be  paid  in  gold,  which  is  33  per  cent  premium. 
This  adds  one-third  to  the  duty,  making  it  cost  7f  cents.  The  ex- 
change to  pay  4£  cents  in  Cuba  is  147,  which  adds  If  cents  to  the  cost, 
making  it  cents  per  pound,  and  the  price  in  New  York  is  10  cents, 
or  150  per  cent  higher  than  in  Havana.  Under  these  circumstances, 
Northern  sugar  should  succeed,  but  in  its  turn  home-grown  sugar  as  a 
manufacture  must  now  pay  the  three  per  cent  tax.  This  is  small  in  pro- 
portion, since  every  pound  of  sugar  now  consumed  at  the  North  pays 
five  cents  tax,  and  when  manufactured  into  confectionary  three  per  cent 
more.  Of  this  tax,  If  cents  per  pound  is  due  to  the  currency  or  “green 
backs,”  on  which  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  alleges  hd  borrows  with- 
out interest. 

In  France  and  most  countries  of  Europe,  local  sugar  has  come  to  sup- 
plant cane  sugar  to  such  an  extent,  as  to  interfere  with  the  government 
revenues.  In  the  United  States  the  same  field  is  open  to  the  Northern 
grower,  whether  the  article  adopted  is  beet  root  or  sorghs. 
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A Uniform  National  Currency. 

A UNIFORM  NATIONAL  CURRENCY  * 

BT  A WESTERN  BANKER. 

Nearly  a year  ago  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  his  annual  report, 
proposed  two  plans  for  the  issue  of  a uniform  national  currency. 

The  first  plan  proposed  was  substantially  the  one  under  which  the  de- 
mand notes  had  already  been  issued.  The  dangers  arising  from  increasing 
the  currency  of  the  country  by  a national  issue  large  enough  to  be  of 
benefit  to  the  country,  were  thus  concisely  stated  : 

“The  temptation,  especially  great  in  times  of  pressure  and  danger,  to 
issue  notes  without  adequate  provision  for  redemption  beyond  means, 
however  carefully  provided  and  managed  ; the  hazard  of  panics,  precipi- 
tating demands  for  coin,  concentrated  on  a few  points  and  a single  fund  ; 
the  risk  of  a depreciated,  depreciating,  and  finally  worthless  paper  money  ; 
the  immeasurable  evils  of  dishonored  public  faith  and  national  bank- 
ruptcy ; all  these  are  possible  consequences  of  the  adoption  of  a system 
of  government  circulation.  It  may  be  said,  and  perhaps  truly,  that  they 
are  less  deplorable  than  those  of  an  irredeemable  bank  circulation.  With- 
out entering  into  that  comparison,  the  Secretary  contents  himself  with 
observing  that,  in  his  judgment,  these  possible  disasters  so  far  outweigh 
the  probable  benefits  of  the  plan  that  he  feels  himself  constrained  to  for- 
bear recommending  its  adoption.” 

The  principal  features  of  the  second  plan  were,  “ (1st)  a circulation  of 
notes  bearing  a common  impression  and  authenticated  by  a common  au- 
thority; (2d)  the  redemption  of  these  notes  by  the  associations  and  in- 
stitutions to  which  they  may  be  delivered  for  issue ; and  (3d)  the  security 
of  that  redemption  by  the  pledge  of  the  United  States  stocks,  and  an 
adequate  provision  of  specie.” 

It  proposed  to  create  a national  bank  department,  from  which  govern- 
ment notes  should  be  issued  to  banking  institutions,  they  depositing  with 
the  department  a pledge  of  United  States  stocks  to  insure  the  prompt 
redemption  of  the  currency.  In  other  words,  to  establish  a national  bank 
department,  similar  in  most  respects  to  the  present  Bank  Department  of 
New  York,  and  to  offer  “ inducements  to  solvent  existing  institutions  to 
withdraw  the  circulation  issued  under  State  authority,  and  substitute  that 
provided  by  the  authority  of  the  Union.  Thus,  through  the  voluntary 
action  of  the  existing  institutions,  aided  by  wise  legislation,  the  great 
transition  from  a currency  heterogeneous,  unequal,  and  unsafe,  to  one 
uniform,  equal,  and  safe,  may  be  speedily  and  almost  imperceptibly  ac- 
complished.” 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  was  prepared  with  the  ex- 
pectation then  prevalent,  that  the  rebellion  was  soon  to  be  crushed,  and 
the  war  substantially  brought  to  a close  by  the  midsummer  following. 
Soon,  however,  the  magnitude  of  the  war  became  evident,  the  vast  ex- 
penditure of  nearly  a million  of  dollars  daily,  made  huge  drafts  upon  the 
Treasury,  and  Congress  saw  that  the  urgent  necessities  of  the  government 
could  not  be  supplied  by  the  tardy  action  of  banks,  nor  depend  wholly 
on  the  sale  of  the  bonds  of  the  government.  A general  suspension  of 
specie  payments  had  taken  place,  and  on  February  25th,  and  July  11th, 


* The  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  1862  has  appeared  since  this 
article  was  written. 
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1862,  the  Congress  of  United  States  passed  two  separate  acts,  authoriz- 
ing the  issue  in  the  aggregate  of  three  hundred  millions  of  paper  cur- 
rency, which  was  made  a legal  tender  by  the  terms  of  the  law.  Thus, 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  by  the  force  of  circumstances,  or  rather 
by  the  necessities  of  the  government,  speedily  reversed  the  proposal  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  ; the  second  plan  was  postponed,  and  the 
first,  which  was  thought  to  be  the  least  desirable,  was  brought  successfully 
into  operation. 

The  second  plan  yet  remains  untried.  Our  present  Congress,  at  its 
last  session,  passed  by  a very  large  majority  the  act  of  July  11th,  1862, 
which,  in  addition  to  the  issue  of  $150,000,000  of  legal  tender  notes, 
also  provided  that  $35,000,000  of  this  issue  should  be  in  notes  of  small 
denominations,  and  also  gave  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  authority  to 
establish  a government  engraving  establishment.  Both  of  these  provi- 
sions, though  opposed  by  the  bank  interest,  were  enacted  by  a Congress 
largely  composed  of  members  interested  in  the  banks  of  the  different 
States  which  had  heretofore  enjoyed  the  monopoly  of  furnishing  the 
paper  currency  of  the  country.  There  can  be  but  little  doubt,  therefore, 
of  the  passage  by  the  same  body  of  an  act  establishing  a national  bank 
department,  provided  the  administration  in  power  shall  recommend  such 
action.  We  believe  its  adoption  is  demanded  by  the  people,  and  that  no 
time  ever  has  or  ever  will  again  exist  like  the  present  to  remedy  the  great- 
est financial  evil  of  the  times,  which  for  the  last  fifty  years  has  been  a 
fruitful  subject  of  discussion. 

The  circulation  of  the  banks  of  the  United  States,  according  to  the 
last  official  report  in  1861,  was  about  $203,000,000,  as  follows : 


Eastern  States . $45 ,000,000 

Middle  States 53,000,000 

Southern  States.  • • 40,000,000 

Southwestern  States 35,000,000 

Western  States. 80,000,000 


Total •$203,000,000 

Which  may  be  again  thus  classified  : 

Stock  secured  banks. $36,000,000 

Chartered  banks 90,000,000 

W estern  banks  discredited 22,000,000 

Southern  banks  discredited 55,000,000 


Total. $203,000,000 


The  charters  of  the  State  banks  of  Ohio  and  Indiana,  and  a large  pro- 
portion of  the  safety  fund  banks  of  New  York,  together  with  other  in- 
stitutions, are  to  expire  within  the  next  three  years. 

The  currency  of  the  Northwestern  States  to  the  amount  of  $25,000,000 
is  either  already  retired,  or  is  so  discredited  as  not  hereafter  to  circulate 
except  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  its  place  of  issue. 

If  to  these  amounts  were  to  be  added  the  currency  of  the  States  in 
rebellion,  now  hopelessly  bankrupt,  the  aggregate  would  make  a sum  total 
of  at  least  $100,000,00(>,  or  nearly  one-half  of  the  bank  currency  of  the 
country. 

The  bank  currency  is  therefore  now  less  than  at  any  time  during  the 
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last  twenty  years,  and  if  the  chartered  banks  are  to  expire  with  the  limi- 
tation of  their  charters,  only  about  one-half  of  the  bank  currency  of 
1861  will  remain  to  undergo  the  gradual  transition  from  a State  to  a 
national  system. 

The  legal  tender  currency  of  the  government  has  received  a universal 
circulation.  It  is  now  fulfilling  the  function  heretofore  performed  by  gold 
and  silver,  which  necessity  has  converted  into  articles  of  merchandise. 
It  has  been  greedily  received  in  the  South  among  enemies,  as  well  as  in 
the  North  among  friends,  on  the  farthest  frontier,  and  in  the  Pacific 
States  where  paper  was  never  before  recognized  as  money ; it  has  been 
hoarded  by  the  people  and  the  army ; and  it  has  been  held  in  reserve  by 
the  banks  themselves,  because  it  would  redeem  their  own  currency,  and 
because  they  know  it  to  be  more  reliable  than  their  own  issues.  To  one 
who  has  witnessed  its  popularity  in  the  West,  as  well  as  the  East,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  $200,000,000  of  this  currency  has  been  so  readily  ab- 
sorbed, that  $12,000,000  could  not  be  obtained  at  the  great  commercial 
center  a few  days  since,  when  required  for  government  purposes.  The 
legal  tender  currency,  in  spite  of  the  speculations  of  gold  in  Wall-street 
and  the  high  premium,  (hereafter  to  suffer  a decline  as  rapid  as  its  advance, 
upon  the  triumph  of  our  armies,)  has  been  a success,  and  the  people 
throughout  the  country,  who  are  untrammelled  by  the  influence  of  cor- 
porations and  associations,  desire  that  the  remainder  of  the  bank  currency, 
whose  average  existence  is  less  than  the  average  life  of  a citizen,  shall 
give  place  to  a permanent  government  currency  which  shall  be  safe , con- 
vertible, and  uniform. 

Believing  that  the  system  already  inaugurated  is  soon  to  be  perfected, 
that  our  legislators  will  seek  rather  the  good  of  the  whole  people  than 
the  interest  of  a few  private  corporations,  and  that  the  government  is 
hereafter  to  control  the  currency  as  originally  contemplated  by  the  Con- 
stitution, we  propose  simply  at  present,  to  suggest  a few  of  the  practi- 
cal details  of  the  system,  reserving  other  questions  concerning  a national 
currency,  to  which  passing  events  have  given  a new  interest,  for  future 
consideration.  • 

1.  The  currency  issued  to  the  banks  should  be  safe . 

The  plan  of  Secretary  Chase  proposes  to  issue  currency  to  parties  only 
on  the  deposits  of  United  States  stocks.  The  parties  by  whom  it  is  re- 
ceived are  to  be  responsible  for  the  currency  issued  to  them ; but  it  is  not 
clear  that  the  liability  of  the  government  is  to  extend  beyond  the  value 
of  the  stocks.  It  is  intended  that  the  government  shall  control  the  issue, 
which  shall  be  based  on  its  own  funds  and  at  a rate  to  be  fixed  by  itself. 

It  is  said  that  the  bonds  of  the  United  States,  with  its  vast  resources  of 
every  kind,  are  the  best  basis  in  the  world  for  a currency.  This  we  believe ; 
and  no  matter  how  large  the  debt  of  the  country  may  be  at  the  close  of 
the  present  rebellion,  if  the  finances  of  the  country  are  so  managed  that 
the  interest  on  the  debt  is  promptly  paid,  the  bonds  cannot  depreciate 
largely  in  the  money  markets  of  the  world.  The  government,  by  guar- 
anteeing this  currency,  would  merely  reassert  her  intention  at  all  hazards 
to  provide  the  interest  on  her  debt ; and  every  argument  that  may  be  ad- 
duced to  show  her  ability  to  meet  promptly  her  liability,  will  serve  only 
to  strengthen  the  propriety  of  her  guaranteeing  the  national  currency. 
Such  a guaranty  would  in  fact  only  be  a promise  that  the  government,  in 
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case  of  the  failure  of  some  corporation  to  whom  she  had  issued  notes, 
would  purchase  her  own  bonds  at  the  rate  fixed  by  herself.  If  the  gov- 
ernment should  decline  to  guaranty  such  a currency,  the  issue  of  which 
she  had  assumed  and  controlled,  it  would  seem  to  discredit  its  own  funds. 
If,  in  addition  to  the  security  deposited,  the  government  should  insure  the 
final  redemption  of  all  currency  at  par,  no  monetary  crisis  could  ever 
shake  the  faith  of  the  people  in  the  nptes.  If  a single  bank  should  fail 
its  currency  would  still  pass  from  hand  to  hand,  and  there  could  hardly 
an  instance  occur  in  which  the  government,  after  having  wound  up  the 
corporation,  could  be  a loser.  If  losses  should  happen  the  abuses  of  the 
system  would  soon  be  corrected,  and  the  increased  faith  of  the  people  in 
the  currency  and  the  demand  and  appreciation  of  government  stocks 
would  much  more  than  compensate  for  all  such  losses. 

2.  The  currency  issued  to  the  banks  should  be  convertible. 

It  is  not  sufficient  that  the  government  currency  should  be  redeemed 
at  the  place  of  issue.  Great  abuses  have  already  been  the  result  of  such 
laws.  Remote  points  are  sure  to  be  selected  as  places  of  issue,  and 
the  discount  upon  bank  notes  becomes  as  varied  as  the  currency  itself. 
The  great  Eastern  cities — New  York,  Boston,  and  Philadelphia — are  the 
great  centers  of  trade,  and  every  bank  and  banker  throughout  the  coun- 
try always  has  funds  on  deposit  at  one  of  these  points.  The  national 
currency  should  either  be  redeemed  at  one  of  those  cities,  or  by  agents 
at  some  one  of  the  great  cities  of  the  country  to  be  selected  by  the  party 
issuing  currency.  The  rate  of  redemption  at  the  agency  selected  should 
be  equal  to  the  cost  of  transportation  of  bank  notes  from  the  place  of  the 
agency  to  the  place  of  issue.  This  rate  would  vary  from  ^ to  ^ of  one 
per  cent  discount,  and  should  never  exceed  the  last  named  amount.  Thus 
the  whole  currency  of  the  country  would  be  so  nearly  of  a uniform  value 
that  it  would  be  received  by  every  bank  from  Maine  to  Minnesota.  State- 
ments made  weekly  or  monthly  by  the  different  agencies  in  the  large 
cities,  giving  the  amount  on  deposit  with  them  by  the  country  banks  for 
the  redemption  of  currency,  would  at  all  times  indicate  the  solvency  and 
ability  of  the  banks  of  the  country ; and  the  increased  amount  of  de- 
posits in  the  great  commercial  cities  would  insure  this  influence  and  co- 
operation in  the  organization  of  the  national  system. 

3.  The  currency  should  be  uniform. 

If  any  man  has  the  curiosity,  or  will  take  the  trouble  to  study  the  sta- 
tistics contained  in  either  of  the  quarto  volumes  which  are  weekly  pub- 
lished in  all  the  large  cities  under  the  name  of  “ Counterfeit  Detectors,” 
he  will  find  that  there  are  in  existence  nearly  sixteen  hundred  different 
banks,  and  that  from  these  banks  are  daily  being  issued  more  than  ten 
thousand  different  kinds  of  bank  notes,  and  that  a large  portion  of  these 
issues  have  beeu  frequently  copied  and  put  in  circulation  by  the  counter- 
feiter and  his  copartners  in  business. 

We  have  to-day,  in  every  loyal  State  with  the  exception  of  California 
and  Oregon,  a currency  issued  and  encouraged  by  sanctions  of  law,  more 
than  forty  different  banking  laws,  depending  on  the  judgment,  caprice,  or 
iniquity  of  the  Legislatures  of  thirty -four  different  States,  and  which  are 
changed  or  repealed  as  often  as  pliant  and  plastic  legislators  can  be  moved 
or  moulded  by  the  influence  of  monied  institutions  or  corporations,  until 
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now  both  the  banker  and  the  bill-holder  require  a library  of  bank  statutes 
to  give  them  information  which  ought,  by  its  simplicity,  to  be  at  all 
times  on  the  tongue’s  end  of  every  business  man. 

A foreigner  or  a stranger  traveling  through  the  country,  at  the  hotel, 
in  the  railroad  car,  on  the  river  or  lake,  by  friend  and  foe,  has  offered  to 
him  in  exchange  for  gold,  slips  of  engraved  paper  similar  in  size,  but  as 
often,  worth  less  in  value,  as  equal  the  sura  they  represent  and  promise  to 
pay.  In  Massachusetts  and  New  York  the  inconvenience  is  comparatively 
trifling,  for  the  bank  currency  is  composed  of  the  issues  of  New  England 
and  Middle  States;  but  in  the  West  the  people  have  suffered  for  years 
from  the  issues  of  almost  every  State  in  the  Union,  much  of  which  is  60 
irredeemable,  so  insecure,  and  so  unpopular  as  to  be  known  by  opprobri- 
ous names  rather  than  the  money  it  pretends  to  represent.  There  the 
frequently  worthless  issues  of  the  State  of  Maine  and  of  other  New  Eng- 
land States,  the  shinplasters  of  Michigan,  the  wildcats  of  Georgia,  of 
Canada  and  Pennsylvania,  the  red-dogs  of  Indiana  and  Nebraska,  the 
miserably  engraved  ‘‘rags”  of  North  Carolina  and  Kentucky,  Missouri 
and  Virginia,  and  the  not-soon-to-be-forgotten  “stump-tail”  of  Illinois 
and  Wisconsin,  are  mixed  indiscriminately  with  th q par  currency  of  New 
York  and  Boston,  until  no  one  can  wonder  that  the  West  has  become 
disgusted  with  all  bank  issues,  and  almost  unanimously  demand  that  such 
a currency  shall  be  taxed  out  of  existence,  and  give  place  to  a uniform 
national  currency. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  proposes  a remedy  for  these  evils.  He 
proposes  to  issue  currency  to  the  different  banking  institutions  of  the 
country;  but  with  the  exception  of  the  name  of  the  corporation,  there  is 
no  reason  why  all  the  notes  of  the  same  denomination  should  not  be 
precisely  alike.  In  place  of  the  ten  thousand  different  bank  notes  now 
issued,  with  thousands  of  devices,  serving  only  to  bewilder  the  holder, 
under  this  system  we  should  have  but  ten  bank  notes,  each  with  a distinct 
character  of  its  own,  with  its  vignette  and  its  minutest  die  and  engraving 
so  familiar  and  expressive  that  no  one  need  ever  be  deceived. 

4.  If  the  currency  is  to  be  safe,  convertible,  and  uniform  it  must  be  so 
engraved  as  to  guard  against  counterfeits  and  fraudulent  alterations. 

The  statistics  with  regard  to  the  counterfeiting  of  bank  notes,  if  it  were 
possible  to  collect  them,  would  be  more  astounding  than  anything  contained 
in  the  census  reports.  These  frauds  have  been  practised  extensively  for 
years,  giving  occupation  to  hundreds  of  people  whose  profits  have  steadily 
increased  with  the  business  of  the  country  and  the  issues  of  the  banks. 
Private  individuals  and  corporations  have  been  defrauded  of  fortunes  in  a 
single  day,  and  the  losses  to  the  people  during  the  last  fifty  years  from  such 
frauds  can  only  be  computed  by  millions  of  dollars.  The  hindrances  to  the 
business  of  the  country  from  the  difficulty  in  the  detection  of  the  multitude 
of  fraudulent  bank  notes  of  itself  is  a sufficient  reason  for  a change  in  the 
present  system.  The  people  who  might  soon  learn  to  detect  a score  of 
fraudulent  issues,  have  long  since  despaired  of  the  hope  of  detecting  thou- 
sands of  such  issues,  and  a “good  judge  of  money”  is  as  necessary  as  a 
book-keeper  to  every  mercantile  house,  however  diminutive  may  be  its  busi- 
ness. 

A law  already  passed  gives  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasary  “ the  power  to 
cause  treasury  notes  to  be  engraved,  printed  and  executed  in  such  form  as 
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he  may  prescribe,  at  the  Treasury  Department  in  Washington,  and  under 
his  direction,  and  to  purchase  and  provide  all  the  machinery  and  materials, 
and  to  employ  such  persons  and  appoint  such  officers  as  may  be  necessary 
for  this  purpose.” 

If  a national  bank  department  shall  be  established  the  bank  note  will 
then  hereafter  be  engraved  as  well  as  issued  from  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment. The  most  perfect  machinery  will  be  procured,  and  the  most  skillful 
workmen  will  be  employed,  and  the  greatest  care  will  be  taken  to  issue  a 
natioual  currency  in  the  highest  style  of  the  art,  and  having  its  own  pecu- 
liar and  distinctive  characteristic.  The  government  will,  undoubtedly,  like 
the  Bank  of  England,  procure  the  manufacture  of  a bank  note  paper  for  its 
own  exclusive  use,  thus  supplying  itself  with  a simple  preventive  which  ha9 
never  been  a characteristic  of  currency  in  this  country,  and  which  for  so 
many  years  has  baffled  all  efforts  at  imitation  in  England.  The  minutest 
lines  of  the  engravers,  as  well  as  the  water  marks  in  the  paper,  may  have 
their  well  understood  or  secret  meaning,  rendering  the  frauds  of  the  coun- 
terfeiter and  the  costs  of  the  photographer  nearly  impossible. 

* The  alteration  of  bank  notes  of  late  years  has  been  the  most  successful 
fraud  of  the  counterfeiter.  The  bank  note  engraver,  with  a wrecklessness 
which  ought  not  to  be  excused,  furnishes  to  corporations  bank  notes  of 
high  and  low  denominations  almost  precisely  alike.  In  numerous  instan- 
ces using  the  same  die  and  vignette  indiscriminately  for  the  small  denomi- 
nations of  one  note,  and  for  the  large  denomination  of  others,  the  engraver 
has  destroyed  much  of  the  aid  associations  might  have  furnished  in  the 
detection  of  fraudulent  alterations.  The  counterfeiter  henceforth  discards  the 
costly  and  cumbrous  machinery  of  the  engraver.  With  only  a pair  of 
scissors,  a few  easily  attained  chemical  substances,  and  a fiue  quality  of  glue, 
with  nimble  fingers,  and  clipping  at  pleasure,  he  transfers  from  one  bank 
bill  to  another  the  die,  the  word,  and  the  figure  which  indicate  the  denomi- 
nation, thus  in  a few  hours  changing  many  an  insignificant  one  or  two  to 
tens  and  fifties.  Not  only  is  the  prominent  die  that  denotes  the  denomi- 
nation entirely  abstracted  and  a new  one  replaced,  but  even  the  tine  letter- 
ing of  the  border  and  the  center  with  equal  facility  are  exchanged.  If  the 
engraver  stamps  in  large  letters  the  denomination  on  the  face  of  the  notes, 
these  letters  are  entirely  obliterated  from  one  set  of  notes  and  furnished  to 
another  not  provided  with  the  preventive.  Black  ink,  red  ink,  green  ink, 
large  letters  and  figures,  borders  and  stripes,  although  at  first  of  good 
service,  in  the  end  seem  rather  to  facilitate  than  to  retard  those  unlawful 
practices. 

Of  the  legal  tender  notes  recently  engraved  for  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, the  chief  vignettes  of  the  one,  the  two,  the  fifty,  the  one  hundred, 
and  the  one  thousand  dollar  notes  are  each  portraits  similar  in  size  and 
appearance,  and  the  vignette  of  the  two  and  the  one  hundred  is  the 
American  eagle.  The  vignette  of  the  two  and  the  fifty  is  the  same  por- 
trait of  Alexander  Hamilton,  and  the  general  appearance  of  the  two- 
notes  is  almost  precisely  alike,  and  alterations  of  these  notes  have  already 
been  announced. 

To  prevent  such  alterations,  there  exists  a remedy  simple,  effective,  and 
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feasible,  which  we  should  be  glad  to  see  tested  by  the  government  in  the 
first  issue  from  the  National  Department.  The  bank  teller  detects  the 
worst  alterations  from  association,  and  if  the  chief  engraving  of  a note 
is  well  remembered  he  will  not  be  deceived.  If,  for  instance,  the  vignette 
of  the  one  dollar  note  is  known  always  to  be  an  engravingof  the  Monitor, 
the  first  glance  at  the  engraving  will  convey  to  the  mind  its  value,  let 
the  apparent  denomination  be  what  it  may.  In  engraving  a set  or  series 
of  bank  notes,  the  vignette  and  every  engraving  on  the  one  dollar  note  % 
should  uniformly  consist  of  one  and  only  one  prominent  object,  and  the 
two,  three,  and  live,  in  like  manner,  always  of  two , three , and  five  promi- 
nent objects,  and  no  matter  what  these  objects  may  be,  if  they  are  always 
uniform  in  bills  of  the  same  denomination,  the  poorest  judge  of  money 
cannot  be  deceived  with  regard  to  their  value.  The  portraits  of  the  first 
five  Presidents  or  Secretaries  of  the  Treasury,  of  five  gold  dollars,  and  hun- 
dreds of  other  devices,  may  be  so  designed  as  to  beautify  the  national 
bank  note,  and  at  the  same  time  to  indicate  the  denomination. 

As  the  eagle  is  the  sobriquet,  the  nom  de  plume  of  the  ten  dollar  gold 
coin,  an  engraving  of  an  American  eagle  should  always  represent  the  ten 
dollar  note,  and  a device  of  a double-eagle  should  represent  the  twenty, 
while  larger  designs  of  public  buildings  or  from  historical  paintings  should 
always  be  found  upon  the  notes  of  larger  denominations.  The  border  of 
the  one  dollar  note  should  be  narrow  and  its  designs  small,  while  those 
of  the  two,  three,  five,  ten,  and  twenty  should  gradually  increase  in  size, 
that  for  the  fifty  cover  one-half  of  the  length  of  the  bill,  and  that  of  the 
thousand  dollar  note  cover  its  w hole  extent ; and  every  engraving,  whether 
large  or  small,  at  the  end  or  upon  the  border  should  indicate  the  denomi- 
nation, until  to  alter  a note  will  be  to  deface  its  whole  appearance.  With 
beautiful  designs,  thus  gradually  increasing  in  size,  the  engraver  may  pro- 
duce a new  series  of  bank  notes,  and  by  association  hereafter  prevent  all 
alterations. 

The  first  uprooting  of  the  present  system  of  the  issue  of  bank  notes  by 
the  different  State  Legislatures,  and  the  establishment  of  the  national  sys- 
tem at  Washington,  which  shall  include  the  uniformity,  the  safety,  and 
the  convertibility  of  all  currency,  together  with  the  certainty  that  here- 
after the  amount  shall  not  exceed  the  debt  of  the  general  government, 
will  form  a new  era  in  the  history  of  the  country.  The  blood  which  cir- 
culates through  the  whole  system  of  finance  will  be  comparatively  pure ; 
the  machinery  of  business  now  retarded  by  friction,  will  buzz  as  under 
the  influence  of  the  most  perfect  system  of  lubrucation,  and  by  its  in- 
creased facilities,  a large  part  of  the  cost  of  the  present  rebellion  will  be 
returned  to  the  people  during  the  next  half  century. 

The  fact  that  one-half  of  the  currency  of  the  Union  is  now  discredited, 
that  the  present  exigency  and  needs  of  the  government  will  justify  the 
taxation  of  all  bank  notes  now  in  circulation,  and  that  the  people  in  the 
midst  of  the  derangements  of  the  times  are  more  than  ever  anxious  for 
a change,  make  the  present  the  time  when  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  should  place  under  the  control  of  the  government,  the  issue  of  all 
bills  of  credit,  as  was  originally  contemplated  by  the  Constitution. 
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THE  CURRENCY. 

BY  A.  W.  STETSON. 

“The  currency  ” is  a subject  of  vast  importance;  but,  woven  and  inter- 
woven as  it  is,  into  the  whole  fabric  of  social  organization  and  life;  its 
alluring  prospects,  tempting  offers,  and  seductive  charms,  often  beguile 
the  unwary,  while  its  varied  and  complicated  effects  insiduously  lead  re- 
flective minds  to  form  erroneous  opinions  in  reference  to  it. 

There  are,  however,  some  facts  relative  to  paper  currency  which  are 
well  established  by  past  experience.  1st.  History  records  the  fact  that 
paper  money  has  been  tried  in  almost  every  country,  and  has  in  every 
instance  and  everywhere  produced  mischief.  2d.  That  neither  State  nor 
Bank  has  ever  had  the  unrestricted  power  of  issuing  paper  money  with- 
out abusing  that  power.  3d.  That  no  authority,  however  absolute,  can 
ever  succeed  in  fixing  the  general  ratio  of  value.  4th.  That  the  expan- 
sion of  the  volume  of  a national  money,  whether  of  metal  or  paper,  is 
sure  to  be  followed  by  a dilution  of  its  value.  Yet,  notwithstanding  these 
generally  admitted  truths,  the  issue  of  paper  money  by  government  in 
emergencies  is  absolutely  indispensable  and  justifiable  to  prevent  much 
more  disastrous  results,  provided  it  is  placed  under  proper  restrictions  and 
limitations. 

Our  able  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  under  the  force  of  circumstances 
beyond  his  control,  was  obliged  to  recommend  and  to  issue  paper  money 
to  a limited  amount;  but  now,  as  is  evident  from  the  whole  tenor  of  his 
report,  sagaciously  discerning  the  disastrous  tendency  of  a further  issue, 
wisely  recommends  a resort  to  other  methods  for  raising  a loan.  Secre- 
ry  Chase  says,  clearly  and  emphatically,  that  “a  further  issue  would  be 
as  injurious  as  it  would  be  easy the  addition  of  so  vast  a volume  to  the 
existing  circulation  would  convert  the  currency  into  a positive  calamity. 
Its  consequences  would  be  a large  diminution  of  exports,  inflation  of  prices, 
increase  of  expenditures,  augmentation  of  debt,  and  ultimately  disustrous 
defeat  of  the  very  purposes  sought  to  be  attained  by  it.” 

Never  were  more  truthful  words  uttered,  or  words  more  worthy  of  the 
thoughtful  consideration  of  the  American  Congress.  Nothing  is  more 
essential  to  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  any  country  than  a well  regu- 
lated and  uniform  volume  of  currency.  Let  the  currency  be  disturbed  by 
inflation  or  diminution,  and  a violent  dislocation  of  money  prices,  of 
stocks  and  commodities  will  inevitably  occur.  The  whole  fabric  of  soci- 
ety is  shattered,  and  people’s  ideas  of  value  become  confused  and  deranged, 
whereby  knavery  obtains  advantage  over  honest  simplicity,  the  debtor 
over  the  creditor,  and  the  rich  over  the  poor.  When  we  say  paper  money 
is  depreciated,  what  do  we  mean  f 

As'I  understand  it,  we  mean  it  has  fallen  in  real  value,  from  a fair  and 
n’early  uniform  standard  of  value. 

The  acknowledged  standard,  the  world  over,  is  a metallic  currency,  not 
only  because  of  its  intrinsic  worth,  but  because  of  its  uniform  and  almost 
invariable  value  as  compared  with  any  other  commodity.  How  is  it  with 
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paper?  It  has  no  inherent  value,  and  is  only  worth  the  amount  of  that 
commodity  for  which  it  is  exchangeable.  No  one  will  pretend  that  any  le- 
gal enactment  can  make  a piece  of  paper  worth  a dollar.  The  Continen- 
tal dollar  always  passed  for  a dollar  for  the  first  issue,  until  it  took  one 
thousand  to  buy  one  of  gold.  So  that  however  great  may  be  its  depre- 
ciation, an  intangible  standard  of  value  never  changes  its  name. 

Now,  as  a paper  dollar  is  only  a nominal  dollar,  so  long  as  it  is  the 
legal  tender  and  currency  of  the  country,  it  must  and  will  pass  for  a nom- 
inal dollar ; therefore,  if  we  wish  to  ascertain  the  fair  estimate  of  its 
value,  we  must  calculate  it  by  the  value  of  the  articles  which  we  can  ex- 
change for  it,  or  in  comparison  with  gold  and  silver,  the  universally  con- 
ceded standard  of  value. 

Before  entering  upon  the  subject  of  depreciation,  I desire  to  say  that 
I am  not  one  of  those  who  would  depreciate  the  currency  from  any  per- 
sonal, political,  or  theoretical  motives ; but,  as  a firm  friend  and  supporter 
of  the  government,  confident  in  its  stability  and  eventual  ability  to  meet  all 
its  obligations,  I wish  to  express  my  convictions  relative  to  the  currency, 
in  order  to  elicit  the  precise  truth,  and  bring  out  the  facts  promi- 
nently before  the  public.  If,  owing  to  the  present  issues  of  paper,  the 
currency  has  been  inflated  and  consequently  depreciated,  the  people  ought 
to  know  it,  even  if  it  should  affect  their  national  pride.  It  is  vastly  bet- 
ter to  admit  the  fact  of  depreciation,  if  it  be  so,  than  be  deceived  our- 
selves, and  attempt  to  deceive  others ; for,  instead  of  hugging  the  delu- 
sive phantom  of  legal  fiction,  admiring  the  beautiful  proportions  of  the 
magnificent  bubble,  and  crying  for  more,  we  should  then  promptly  and 
cordially  sustain  our  sagacious  Secretary  in  his  endeavor  to  prevent  the 
larger  issue  of  paper  money  by  the  government,  and  frown  upon  all  leg- 
islative action  which  would  interfere  with,  and  destroy  the  monetary  equi- 
librium. 

That  the  depreciation  of  paper  is,  as  many  assert,  wholly  owing  to  the 
inflation  of  the  currency  by  the  over  issue  of  legal  tender  notes,  I deny  ; 
but  that  a large  portion  of  it  arises  from  that  cause,  I fully  believe. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  in  his  able  report,  labors  to  prove  that  the  currency 
has  not  been  much  inflated,  in  consequence  of  the  demonetizing  of  gold  ; 
but  his  figures  do  not  justify  his  conclusions. 

For  instance,  he  makes  the  increase  in  the  volume  of  the  currency, 
after  deducting  the  gold,  about  $22,000,000.  Whereas,  if  we  include 
the  increase  of  bank  deposits,  which  constitute  a part  of  the  currency, 
and  which,  as  the  Secretary  says,  answer  very  many  of  the  purposes  of 
circulation,  we  have  an  increase  of  the  currency,  amounting  to 


$102,000,000,  viz. : 

1861. 

1862. 

Circulation 

$130,000,000 

$167,000,000 

United  States  currency. 

15,140,000 

210,104,000 

Specie 

210,000,000 

' 210,000,000 

Deposits 

264,000,000 

344,000,000 

$619,140,000 

$931,104,000 

Deduct  specie 

210,000,000 

$721,104,000 
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Showing  and  increase  in  the  volume  of  the  currency  of  16£  per  cent, 
which  in  connection  with  other  causes,  viz.:  the  fear  of  further  issues, 
and  the  lack  of  confidence  in  the  power  and  stability  of  the  government 
to  fulfil  its  contracts,  have  operated  silently,  but  forcibly,  in  causing  the 
gradual  depreciation  of  paper,  and  consequent  rise  of  gold. 

Our  currency  may  be  compared  to  a sea  of  values  which  has  no  out- 
let, excepting  that  which  may  be  formed  hereafter  by  public  confidence 
in  funding  it  into  5-20  United  States  bonds ; consequently  the  more  that 
flows  into  it,  the  higher  prices  will  rise,  on  all  values,  until  the  equilibrium 
is  restored,  and  the  prices  of  all  commodities  are  brought  to  the  new 
level. 

I maintain  that  this  inflation  acts  quite  uniformly  on  the  prices  of  all 
commodities  or  values,  entirely  irrespective  of,  yet  in  conjunction  with 
the  law  of  supply  and  demand.  For  instance  : take  the  two  articles  of 
cotton  and  pork.  The  law  of  supply  and  demand  has  operated  upon 
these  articles  conversely.  Cotton  has  advanced  from  ten  to  sixty-eight 
cents  per  pound,  while  pork  has  declined  to  $2  50  per  barrel. 

Now,  I hold  that  the  depreciation  of  the  currency  is  represented  not 
only  in  the  enhanced  price  of  cotton,  but  also  in  the  present  price  of 
pork.  For  in  consequence  of  the  immense  supply  of  pork,  and  the  very 
limited  demand — arising  from  the  Southern  market  being  cut  off,  and 
other  causes — the  price  of  pork  would  have  been  much  lower  than  it  now 
is,  had  it  not  been  upheld  by  the  depreciation  of  a paper  currency — and 
cotton  instead  of  selling  at  68  cents,  would  be  selling  at  about  50  cents. 

Let  us  see : We  are  a producing  country — cotton,  wheat,  flour,  corn, 
and  pork  are  among  our  exports.  Yet,  notwithstanding  this  fact,  these 
commodities  are  relatively  30  per  cent  higher  here  than  in  England.  That 
is  to  say — a laboring  man  in  England  can  buy  our  production  very  much 
cheaper  than  we  can — simply  because  our  legal  dollar  is  a depreciated 
dollar,  and  passes  nominally  for  more  than  its  relative  worth.  When  we 
approach  the  real  truth,  we  shall  perceive  that  these  productions  move 
out  of  the  country  at  their  reed  value,  and  not  at  their  fictitious  value,  as 
measured  by  an  inflated  or  depreciated  currency.  What  that  deprecia- 
tion is,  cannot  be  accurately  stated,  because  the  depreciation  is  not  fixed 
and  permanent  in  its  character,  but  liable  to  fluctuation  from  various 
causes.  I am  of  the  opinion,  however,  that  although  the  premium  on 
gold  may  not  measure  the  exact  depreciation  of  the  currency,  it  will  be 
found  to  bear  a close  approximation  to  it. 

It  is  said  that  gold  is  demonetized,  and  is  become  an  article  of  mer- 
chandise, subject  to  the  ordinary  fluctuation  of  supply  and  demand,  specu- 
lation, <kc.  If  this  assumption  is  strictly  true,  why  is  it  that  the  rise  and 
fall  of  the  premium  on  gold  invariably  affects  the  priee  of  all  our  exports 
and  imports? 

As  far  as  I am  informed,  no  one  article  of  merchandise  can,  or  does 
produce  that  effect  upon  every  other — therefore  I think  the  assumption 
false. 

How  does  depreciation  affect  our  imports  ? Coffee,  tea,  molasses,  sugar, 
spices,  fruits,  and  hides — which  enter  into  ordinary  consumption — are  not 
only  subject  to  an  additional  duty,  which  is  cheerfully  paid,  but  in  addi- 
tion to  that,  consumers  are  obliged  to  pay  the  full  premium  on  gold — the 
most,  if  not  all  of  which  is  the  actual  depreciation  of  the  currency. 
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This  depreciation  is  not  exhibited  in  the  prices  of  commodities  alone, 
for  if  we  take  up  the  stock  list,  we  shall  find  the  same  reality  there. 

For  instance  : It  will  be  noticed  that  government  stocks  have  held  at 
about  par,  while  the  prices  of  nearly  every  other  tangible  security  have 
been  greatly  enhanced. 

Hence,  we  see  that  government  stocks  have  virtually  depreciated,  other- 
wise they  would  have  advanced  pro  rata  with  other  prime  securities. 

The  government  paper  dollar,  legalized,  will  pass,  of  course,  for  a nom- 
inal dollar ; but  when  exchanged  for  any  commodity,  its  actual  or  real 
value  comes  into  consideration,  and  not  its  legal  character  ; therefore,  if 
we  are  obliged  to  pay  a larger  price  for  any  value  in  consequence  of  its 
legal  character,  that  amount  is  really  the  amount  which  paper  has  depre- 
ciated. 

Gold  has  its  intrinsic  worth,  and  no  more  ; any  premium  which  buys 
it  is  therefore  properly  chargeable  to  the  depreciation  of  paper  at  the 
time  of  the  transaction. 

The  variability  and  fluctuation  of  the  value  of  our  currency  is  owing, 
in  a measure,  to  the  same  causes  which  affect  the  government  stocks  ; and 
when  confidence  is  fully  restored,  the  immediate  effect  would  be  the  fund- 
ing of  legal  tender,  a decline  in  the  premium  on  gold,  a rise  in  govern- 
ment stocks,  and  a general  fall  in  the  prices  of  all  stocks  and  commodi- 
ties. Then  we  shall  have  a return  to  a sound,  healthy,  and  permanent 
circulating  medium,  which  is  of  such  immense  advantage  to  society. 
Now,  it  is  the  duty  of  all  to  strengthen  the  finances  of  the  government 
by  every  means  in  their  power,  and  to  oppose  strenuously  any  further  issue 
of  legal  tender  notes,  which  have  the  tendency  to  create  confusion,  dis- 
order, and  disaster. 
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THE  ATLANTIC  TELEGRAPH  AND  THE  WESTERN  COAST  OF  IRELAND. 

REPORT  ON  THE  DEEP  SEA  SOUNDINGS  TO  THE  WESTWARD  OF  IRELAND 

MADE  IN  H.  M.  S.  “PORCUPINE,”  IN  JUNE,  JULY,  AND  AUGUST,  1862. 

In  the  October  number  of  the  Merchants'  Magazine  we  refered  to  the 
fact  that  the  British  steamer  Porcupine,  (sent  out  to  take  a new  line  of 
soundings  along  the  Irish  coast  in  the  route  of  the  great  Atlantic  cable,) 
had  returned  to  Plymouth.  We  now  have  the  following  report  as  the 
result  of  its  labors.  Although  the  soundings  are  not  numerous,  yet  it  is 
thought  they  are  sufficiently  so  to  set  at  rest  the  imagined  difficulty  of 
the  precipitous  character  of  the  approaches  from  the  sea  bed  to  the 
western  coast  of  Ireland,  and  to  prove  therefore,  that  a cable  may  be  laid 
there  so  as  to  gain  the  deep  bed  of  the  Atlantic  by  an  easy  descent: 

Belfast,  September  30 th,  1862. 

Sir:  The  Atlantic  Submarine  Telegraph  Company  having  requested 
the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty  to  have  some  deep  soundings 
taken  off  the  western  coast  of  Ireland,  principally  to  ascertain  whether 
the  apparent  sudden  dip  in  the  soundings  from  550  to  1,750  fathoms, 
found  by  Commander  Dayman  in  the  year  1857,  in  the  parallel  of  52° 
15'  N.,  extends  further  north  or  south,  and  to  endeavor  to  seek  out  a more 
gradual  slope  into  the  bed  of  the  ocean,  their  lordships  were  pleased  to 
direct  that  the  Porcupine,  then  fitting  at  Devonport  for  the  survey  of  the 
North  Sea,  should  be  dispatched  on  this  service. 

The  Porcupine  is  a. paddle  steamer  of  130  horse  power  and  380  tons. 
She  was  manned  by  a crew  of  forty-nine  officers  and  men,  and  was  fitted 
with  a donkey  engine  for  heaving  in  the  line;  also  with  live  light  iron 
reels,  three  large  for  the  deep  sea  line,  and  two  small  for  cod  line,  capable 
of  holding  2,000  fathoms  of  line  each.  From  these  reels  the  line  was  run 
off  when  sounding,  and  reeled  on  them  by  hand,  as  it  was  hove  in  by  the 
donkey  engine.  The  Porcupine  was  also  supplied  at  Devonport  with 

10.000  fathoms  of  the  ordinary  deep  sea  line  and  13,000  fathoms  of  cod 
line,  made  expressly  for  deep  sea  soundings,  with  an  ample  supply  of 
sinkers  and  weights,  and  the  Bulldog  and  other  apparatus  for  bringing  up 
the  bottom  ; Johnson’s  and  Hearder’s  pressure  gauges,  to  show  the 
depth,  were  also  supplied,  as  well  as  metallic  and  ordinary  deep  sea  iliei- 
mometers  to  test  the  temperature.  At  Galway  a further  supply  of  10,u00 
fathoms  of  Messrs.  Newall’s  cod  line  was  received  on  board,  besides 
1 1,500  fathoms  of  a smaller  and  less  expensive  line.  The  weight  per 

1.000  fathoms,  with  the  breaking  strain  of  these  sounding  lines,  was  as 
follows : 


Lines. 

Fathoms. 

Weight. 

Breaking  strain. 

lbs. 

cwL  lbs. 

Ordinary  deep  sea 

NewalPs  cod 

1,000 

230 

6 63 

1,000 

56 

3 14 

Laid  twine 

1,000 

in 

0 100 

Marline 

1,000 

29 

0 100 

Mackerel 

1,000 

26 

0 100 
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The  lines  were  marked  in  the  usual  way,  viz.,  blue  at  50  fathoms,  white 
at  100  fathoms,  and  red  at  1,000  fathoms. 

The  soundings  were  always  taken  from  the  bow  of  the  vessel.  With 
the  main  and  mizen  sheets  out  we  had  no  difficulty  in  keeping  her  head 
to  wind ; and  an  occasional  easy  turn  ahead  sufficed  to  keep  her  bow  di- 
rectly over  the  descending  lead. 

The  principle  of  using  a small  line  and  heavy  weight  for  obtaining  the 
depth  was  that  adopted.  I believe  it  to  be  the  only  means  at  present 
known  for  obtaining  the  true  depth. 

When  using  a heavy  line,  such  as  the  ordinary  deep  sea  line,  the  dif- 
ference of  interval  after  the  weight  strikes  the  bottom  is  not  sufficiently 
marked  to  enable  one  to  say  confidently  when  it  is  down,  particularly 
should  there  be  any  sea,  and  none  of  ihe  instruments  we  were  supplied 
with,  whether  of  rotatory  character,  like  Walker’s,  or  those  depending 
on  compression,  as  Johnson’s  and  Hearder’s  pressure  guages,  give  auy 
results  that  can  be  at  all  relied  on. 

The  cod  line  supplied  by  Messrs.  Newall,  of  Gateshead,  is  an  admirable 
line  for  this  purpose.  The  weight  was  sometimes  brought  up  by  it  from 
great  depths.  On  one  occasion  it  raised  a 64  pound  weight  from  a depth 
of  1.750  fathoms;  but  as  the  whole  quantity  out  is  frequently  sacrificed 
at  each  sounding,  the  expense  becomes  a serious  consideration  when  the 
soundings  are  required  near  each  other;  and  I found  the  lighter  and 
much  less  expensive  lines  answer  equally  well  in  smooth  water,  where  the 
depth  of  water  alone  was  required. 

The  strongest  line  we  had  for  bringing  up  a specimen  of  the  bottom, 
with  the  instruments  for  testing  the  temperature  and  pressure,  was  the 
ordinary  deep  sea  line.  If,  as  it  sometimes  happens,  the  weight  does  not 
detach  itself,  this  line  would  prove  unequal  to  the  strain,  and  at  some 
sudden  heave  of  the  sea  would  break  away,  losing  all  our  instruments. 

The  simplicity,  cheapness,  and  certainty  of  action  of  the  cup  lead,  of 
from  56  pounds  to  75  pounds  weight,  renders  it  an  invaluable  instrument 
in  depths  under  a thousand  fathoms,  bringing  up  a good  wine  glass  full 
of  the  bottom  at  each  cast.  It  may  be  used  either  with  the  cod  or  ordi- 
nary deep  sea  line.  In  greater  depths  when  a specimen  of  the  bottom 
was  required,  we  used  the  Bulldog  machine. 

To  save  time,  the  two  operations  of  determining  the  depth  by  a small 
line,  and  sending  down  the  instruments  for  scientific  purposes,  were  carried 
out  together,  an  officer  being  stationed  at  each  line  to  time  the  marks  in 
their  passage  over  the  gunwale.  A deep  sounding,  when  the  instruments 
were  to  be  recovered,  would  occupy  from  two  to  four  hours. 

Having  made  these  preliminary  observations,  I may  now  proceed  with 
the  progress  of  the  voyage. 

Having  swung  ship  for  compass  deviation,  I sailed  from  Plymouth 
Sound  on  the  22d  of  June,  and  on  the  24th  commenced  our  examina- 
tions, in  pursuance  of  your  orders,  at  the  100  fathoms  line  on  the  51st 
parallel  of  latitude.  The  deep  water  valley  crossed  by  Commander  Day- 
man ninety  miles  west  of  Valentia,  was  found  to  extend  to  this  parallel, 
as  we  had  1,180  fathoms  in  its  deepest  part,  and  375  fathoms  on  the  bank 
outside  it.  From  the  depth  of  1,000  fathoms  in  this  depression,  the  Bull- 
dog machine  brought  up  a bivalve  shell  embedded  in  the  soft  clay. 

On  crossing  the  bank  to  the  westward,  we  passed  from  a depth  of  710 
fathoms  to  1,550  fathoms  in  a distance  of  seven  miles.  Although  this 
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increase  of  depth  seems  so  great,  if  the  incline  is  gradual,  of  which  we 
have  no  evidence  to  the  contrary,  it  amounts  to  but  12  feet  of  dipin  100 
feet  horizontal,  or  about  1 in  8. 

To  the  westward  of  this  we  dropped  our  lead  on  the  position  of  a re- 
ported vigia  (the  Brazil  Rock)  and  obtained  2,350  fathoms,  and  here  the 
deep  sea  line  being  unequal  to  the  strain  broke,  taking  with  it  all  our  in- 
struments attached. 

With  reference  to  this  and  other  vigias  in  this  part  of  the  ocean,  I may 
observe  that  we  frequently  passed  balks  of  timber,  covered  with  barnacles 
and  sea  weed,  having  somewhat  the  appearance  of  a rock  awash. 

Carrying  out  the  system  of  sounding  laid  down  for  me  in  your  orders, 
in  the  parallel  of  51°  35'  we  passed  from  1,440  to  930  fathoms  in  a dis- 
tance of  2.7  miles,  or  a little  under  19  feet  of  dip  to  100  feet  horizontal, 
and  this  is  the  steepest  incline  we  have  met  with. 

The  unsettled  weather  we  experienced  frequently  interrupted  our  work, 
and  on  the  8th  of  July,  having  expended  our  coals,  I ran  into  Galway  to 
replenish,  and  obtain  a fresh  rate  for  our  chronometers. 

We  were  detained  here  by  continual  gales  until  the  21st,  when  the 
weather  moderating  we  again  sailed,  carrying  out  a line  of  soundings  with 
us ; but  had  scarcely  arrived  on  our  ground,  when  the  weather  became 
more  severe  than  ever,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  24th,  while  lying-to  in 
a heavy  gale,  we  had  the  misfortune  to  twist  our  rudder-head  off.  This 
compelled  us  to  return  to  Galway  for  repairs,  and  in  the  absence  of  the 
proper  means  for  effecting  them,  we  were  delayed  there  until  the  6th  of 
August.  During  this  time  and  indeed  throughout  the  whole  of  our  cruize, 
the  weather  was  very  unsettled,  occasioning  a great  loss  of  time. 

On  the  8th  of  August  we  were  enabled  to  sail  from  Cashed  Bay,  where, 
on  leaving  Galway,  I had  gone  for  shelter.  Carrying  out  a line  of  sound- 
ings on  the  parallel  of  Slyne  Head,  at  the  distance  of  120  miles  to  the 
westward  of  it,  we  crossed  the  tail  of  a bank  of  82  fathoms,  coarse  gravel. 
This  being  entirely  new,  I have  named  it  the  Porcupine  Bank.  It  will 
be  of  use  to  vessels  bound  to  Galway  from  the  westward  as  a means  of 
ascertaining  their  position  by  the  lead.  The  bottom  both  to  the  north- 
ward and  southward  is  deeper,  being  composed  of  fine  dark  sand,  while 
the  bank  is  composed  of  gravel  and  coarse  sand. 

August  HRA,  in  latitude  53°  30',  longitude  15°,  found  the  current  from 
a boat  moored  to  the  bottom  S.  E.  £ S.  0.5  knot,  which  agrees  with  that 
shown  by  our  reckoning  for  the  last  two  days.  Numerous  pipe  fish,  some 
with  ova  attached,  were  swimming  on  the  surface;  some  #f  these  were 
preserved. 

August  1 1th, — Our  soundings  this  day  taught  us  that  in  the  parallel  of 
54°  10',  the  Irish  Bank  does  not  extend  so  far  to  the  westward,  and  that 
Rockal  is  probably  a separate  bank. 

August  12th, — Weather  again  unsettled,  with  a heavy  sea.  Having 
determined  the  N.  W.  limit  of  the  Irish  Bank,  bore  away  towards  the 
tail  of  the  Rockal  Bank,  sounding  at  intervals  in  from  1,500  to  1,200 
fathoms,  shoaling  as  we  approached  the  Rockal  Bank. 

August  lUh. — At  noon  observed  Rockal  with  several  fishing  vessels 
near  it.  There  being  too  much  sea  to  do  anything  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
rocks,  hove  to  for  the  night. 

August  1 6th. — Got  observations  for  latitude  and  longitude  ; found  the 
current  setting  with  flood  tide  N.  by  E.  0.8  knot.  The  weather  having 
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become  fine  with  only  a moderate  swell,  sent  a boat  with  a party  to  land 
on  the  rock;  but  the  sea  broke  so  heavily  round  it  that  the  officer  in  com- 
mand thought  it  would  be  imprudent  for  them  to  do  so.  One  of  the 
party,  Mr.  Johns,  the  boatswain,  succeeded  in  getting  a footing,  but  not 
at  the  part  where  the  summit  is  accessible. 

The  fishery  is  in  the  vicinity  of  the  rock;  but  this  very  remarkable 
peak  ol  a submarine  mountain  standing,  as  it  does,  in  solitary  grandeur 
above  the  ocean  surface,  is  not  unworthy  of  some  attention  in  this  re- 
port. 

Rockal  is  in  latitude  57°  35'  53"  N.  by  meridian  altitude  of  sun  ; 
longitude.  13°  42'  21"  W.,  mean  of  a.  m.  and  p.  m.  sights,  four  chronome- 
ters, sea  horizon.  The  rock  has  an  elevation  of  70  feet  above  the  sea, 
is  about  250  feet  in  circumference  at  its  base,  and  is  composed  of  a coarse 
granite.* 

The  summit  of  the  rock,  sharp  pointed  and  whitened  by  birds,  can  only 
be  gained  from  its  N.  E.  side,  and  landing  is  at  all  times  difficult,  for  it  is 
steep  on  all  sides.  On  the  ET.  E.  side,  however,  is  a small  detached  rock, 
called  Haslewood  Rock,  uncovered  at  half  tide,  with  30  fathoms  of  water 
between  it  and  Rockal,  from  which  it  bears  N.  E.  by  N.  a cable  and  a 
half  distant. 

Helen  Reef  bearing  S.  79°  E.  two  miles  from  Rockal,  has  about  6 feet 
water  over  it  at  low  water.  It  is  so  called  from  a vessel  of  that  name 
that  was  wrecked  on  it,  and  is  very  dangerous.  The  situation  of  it  is 
generally  shown  by  its  breakers,  but  towards  high  water  and  in  very  fine 
weather,  it  only  breaks  at  long  intervals.  From  being  small  and  steep  to, 
there  is  then  nothing  to  indicate  the  approach  to  it.  To  avoid  it  keep 
Rockal  clear  of  a W.  by  N.  bearing.  There  is  a safe  passage  between  it 
and  the  rock. 

The  lowTest  estimate  that  was  formed  of  the  range  of  the  tide,  (judging 
from  the  appearance  of  the  rock,)  was  6 feet ; but  this  seems  large  for  a 
tide  wave  in  mid  ocean.  Purdy’s  Atlantic  Memoir  presumes  to  discredit 
the  existence  of  any  danger  near  Rockal,  but  is  mistaken. 

From  Rockal  we  steered  for  the  Irish  coast.  When  nearly  midway  be- 
tween it  and  the  Irish  Bank,  we  obtained  one  sounding  of  1,660  fathoms, 
and  found  the  current  here  from  a boat  moored  to  the  bottom  S.E.  by  E. 
■§-  E.,  one  knot. 

From  the  edge  of  the  Irish  Bank  I carried  a line  of  soundings  into 
Enis  Head,  and  then  proceeded  to  Valentia  for  coals.  On  receiving  which, 
having  carried  out  my  instructions  and  effected  the  object  of  our  cruise, 
I returned  to  Cork  for  further  orders,  getting  a few  soundings  by  the  way. 

In  the  course  of  our  observations  we  found  the  donkey  steam  engine 
and  the  light  iron  reels  for  running  the  line  off  very  serviceable,  indeed 
indispensably  necessary  to  our  success.  The  Bulldog  machine  fully  an- 
swered the  purpose  of  bringing  up  a large  quantity  of  the  bottom,  but 
we  could  not  always  get  the  weight  to  detach.  On  one  occasion,  too 
much  line  having  been  paid  out,  the  bight  got  between  the  jaws  of  the 
nipper  and  prevented  its  closing;  this  lost  us  our  specimen,  but  it  affords 
another  illustration  of  the  line  going  straight  down  on  the  weight,  and 
the  consequent  absence  of  any  under  current. 

In  carrying  out  this  service  I received  every  assistance  from  the  officers 


* Specimens  have  been  sent  to  various  museums  in  Ireland. 
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on  board,  who  all  united  their  best  endeavors  to  bring  our  cruise  to  a 
successful  termination. 

With  reference  to  the  principal  object  of  our  inquiry,  that  of  finding 
a more  gradual  slope  into  the  bed  of  the  ocean,  I consider  that  our 
soundings  clearly  prove  that  the  general  dip  of  the  bank  presents  no  dif- 
ficulty whatever  to  laying  a cable  either  from  Yalentia  or  Loop  Head,  or 
any  other  part  of  the  west  coast  of  Ireland  between  Bantry  and  Blacksod 
Bays,  that  may  offer  facilities  for  securely  landing  and  working  it. 

Much  pains  were  taken  by  sounding  at  short  intervals  to  discover  if 
anything  like  a precipice  existed.  Our  steepest  incline  shows  a difference 
of  level  of  3,060  feet  in  2.7  miles,  or  about  19  feet  in  100  feet.  On 
the  parallel  of  51°  20'  we  have  a dip  of  7,680  feet  in  a distance  of  four- 
teen miles.  The  intermediate  soundings  give  no  evidence  of  a precipice; 
but  a mountain  of  this  height  on  the  land  would  present  an  imposing  ap- 
pearance, with  perhaps  some  steep  escarpments. 

On  the  adjacent  coast  of  Ireland  we  have  precipices  of  2,000  feet  in 
height  within  half  a mile  of  the  shore.  However  these  may  have  been 
caused,  whether  by  the  continued  action  of  the  Atlantic  waves  at  their 
base,  or  by  the  erosive  power  of  glacial  or  atmospheric  agencies  opera- 
ting on  their  slopes,  it  is  certain  that  the  submarine  mountains  are  not 
exposed  to  this  action,  or  to  any  denuding  process  whatever.  But  it  is 
more  probable  that  any  inequalities  in  them  arising  from  original  forma- 
tion have  been  filled  up  by  the  gentle  depositions  of  the  soft  clay  that  we 
found  everywhere  covering  their  slopes. 

On  examining  the  soundings  the  slope  will  be  found  to  vary  from  6 to 
19  feet  dip  in  100  feet  horizontal,  a dip  that  cannot  possibly  strain  or  in- 
jure the  cable.  The  knowledge  of  this  fact  will,  I trust,  remove  one  of 
the  supposed  difficulties  in  the  way  of  laying  it,  and  help  to  forward  the 
successful  realization  of  this  great  national  undertaking. 

I am,  &c., 

R.  Hoskyn,  Master  and  Surveyor . 

Rear-Admiral  Washington,  F.  R.  S.,  &c.,  Hydrographer . 


ABSTRACT  OF  THE  EXPERIMENTS  MADE  WITH  THE  PRESSURE  GAUGES  AND 
DEEP  SEA  THERMOMETERS  FROM  THE  SOUNDING  LOG. 

June  25th. — In  1,000  fathoms  water. 

Board  of  Trade  rain,  ther.,  No.  49,  registered  44°. 

Johnson’s  metallic  ther.,  No.  8,  37°. 

Johnson’s  pressure  gauge,  did  not  act,  the  stopper  had  not  moved. 
Hearder’s  pressure  gauge,  all  the  mercury  ran  out  of  the  legs  into 
the  tube,  probably  from  its  having  capsized  on  the  bottom. 

June  2lth. — In  2,350  fathoms. 

Board  of  Trade  rain,  ther.,  lost  by  line  carried  away. 

Johnson’s  metallic  ther.,  lost  by  line  carrying  away. 

July  22 d. — In  200  fathoms. 

Johnson’s  pressure  gauge,  did  not  act. 

Board  of  Trade  min.  ther.,  registered  54°. 
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Johnson’s  metallic  ther.,  No.  9,  49°. 

Board  of  Trade  min.  ther.,  50.5°. 

Johnson’s  metallic  ther.,  No.  9,  48.5°. 

August  10 th. — In  540  fathoms. 

Hoarder’s  pressure  gauge,  the  mercury  was  all  disjointed,  some  in 
outer  tube,  no  result. 

In  820  fathoms. 

Hoarder’s  pressure  gauge,  lost  by  line  parting. 

In  1,500  fathoms. 

Board  of  Trade  ther.,  No.  18,  registered  59°. 

In  1,550  fathoms. 

Johnson’s  metallic  ther.,  No.  9,  31°. 

August  11  th. — In  1,540  fathoms. 

Hearder’s  pressure  gauge,  No.  2,  on  coming  up  the  short  leg  regis- 
tered 750  fathoms;  the  long  leg  was  full;  in  a few  minutes  after 
coming  up  the  short  leg  fell  to  1,000  fathoms. 

August  12 th. — In  690  fathoms. 

Hearder’s  pressure  gauge,  No.  2,  on  coming  up  the  short  leg  regis- 
tered 1,200  fathoms ; the  long  leg  was  full : shortly  afterwards 
the  short  leg  registered  1,425  fathoms. 

August  1 6th. — In  1,600  fathoms. 

Board  of  Trade  ther.,  No.  18,  51°. 

August  29 th. — In  400  fathoms. 

Johnson’s  pressure  gauges,  Nos.  1 and  2,  did  not  act. 

Repeated  the  experiment — they  did  not  act. 

Hearder’s  pressure  gauge,  short  leg  registered  950  fathoms,  long  leg, 
300  fathoms. 

Every  injunction  of  the  inventors  for  using  these  instruments  was  strictly 
complied  with  by  Mr.  Davis,  who  took  great  pains  to  secure  their  effi- 
cient working. 

Johnson’s  metallic  thermometer  appears  to  give  good  results. 

I think  the  reading  of  the  Board  of  Trade  thermometer  is  sometimes 
vitiated  by  the  index  not  retaining  its  position. 

Johnson’s  pressure  gauge  never  seemed  to  be  in  the  slightest  degree 
affected  by  pressure.  Is  it  not  possible  that  the  water  may  pass  freely 
round  the  cork  without  moving  it?  If  the  plug  is  forced  into  the  tube 
with  the  finger,  instead  of  compressing  the  water  passes  it. 

Hearder’s  pressure  gauge  is  of  no  practical  use  in  its  present  form. 
The  liability  to  fall  on  its  side  on  the  bottom,  will  always  interfere  with 
its  results. 

R.  Hoskyn. 


In  all  cases  in  the  following  soundings  the  bottom  was  found  and  the 
depth  fairly  measured ; but  where  the  line  parted  in  coming  up,  the 
sounding  being  lost,  the  character  of  the  bottom  could  not  be  ascertained. 
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Data. 

Latitude. 

Longitude. 

Depth. 

o / 

O l 

Fathoms 

June  25, 

50  44, 

,5 

11  36.5 

900 

tt 

50  55 

11  52 

980 

tt 

50  56 

12  6 

1000 

tt 

50  57 

12  20 

1080 

u 

50  58 

12  40 

1120 

tt 

50  59 

13  0 

1180 

tt 

51  0 

13  22 

1175 

26, 

50  59 

13  30 

930 

(l 

51  3 

14  46 

510 

a 

51  4 

15  6 

710 

a 

51  4 

15  19 

1550 

27, 

50  56 

15  21 

1900 

U 

51  9 

15  59 

2350 

a 

51  19 

15  32 

2050 

a 

51  19 

15  15 

1750 

28, 

51  25 

15  15 

1550 

It 

51  35 

15  19 

1440 

July  2, 

51  52 

15  22 

1200 

<( 

51  51 

15  21 

1250 

it 

51  50, 

,5 

15  31 

1450 

3, 

51  57. 

,5 

15  17 

1250 

it 

52  8 

15  30 

1240 

6, 

52  21 

15  31 

1570 

it 

52  18 

15  15 

710 

tt 

52  19 

15  2.5 

570 

23, 

52  58 

15  8 

1050 

U 

52  58 

15  20 

1470 

Aug.  10, 

63  22. 

.5 

14  45 

820 

it 

53  22 

15  0 

1500 

tt 

53  40 

15  4 

1550 

tt 

53  40 

14  47 

1300 

11, 

53  39 

14  46 

1220 

cc 

53  53. 

.5 

14  14 

900 

It 

53  59 

14  25 

1540 

a 

54  0. 

.5 

13  58 

1120 

12, 

54  8 

13  25 

1350 

U 

54  6 

12  50 

690 

It 

54  16 

13  6 

1580 

«< 

54  39 

13  44 

1500 

13, 

55  14 

14  42 

1300 

it 

55  33 

14  40 

1220 

it 

55  53 

14  38 

800 

16, 

55  31 

12  11 

1660 

If, 

54  20 

12  44 

840 

it 

54  20 

12  23 

1380 

it 

54  20 

12  7 

980 

28, 

52  40 

15  38 

1750 

« 

52  45 

15  15 

1120 

Nature  of  soundings. 

Drab  colored  sandy  mud. 

Stiff  sandy  clay. 

Stiff  sandy  clay. 

Sandy  clay. 

Line  broke  from  strain,  1050  fms. 
Sandy  clay. 

Sandy  clay. 

Sandy  clay. 

No  indication. 

Sp.  sand. 

Line  parted — no  bottom  found. 
Line  parted  at  1,000  fathoms. 

On  site  of  Brazil  Rock — a good  up 
& down  sound’g — lost  at  2,250  f. 
Line  parted  at  1,900  fathoms. 
Good  up&d.snd’g — lost  at  1,000  f. 
No  indication. 

Clay. 

Line  parted  at  1,000  fathoms. 
Line  parted  at  1,150  fathoms. 
Sandy  clay — snd’g  unsatisfactory. 
Parted  at  1,000  fathoms. 

Sandy  clay. 

Sandy  clay. 

Sandy  clay. 

Sand. 

Line  parted. 

Sandy  clay. 

Line  parted  at  700  fathoms. 
Sandy  clay. 

Sandy  clay  and  stones  embedded. 
Greenstone  & basalt  ang.  £ in.  sq. 

Line  got  into  nippers. 

Muddy  sand — parted  at  800  fms. 
Sandy  clay  & stones— lost  at  1400  f. 
Sdy  cly.  Bank  recedes  E.  Rockal 
is  probably  on  a separate  bank. 
Sandy  clay. 

Sandy  clay. 

No  specimen — line  parted. 

Line  parted  at  1,400  fathoms. 
Line  parted  at  1,280  fathoms. 
Line  parted  at  1,050  fathoms. 
Sandy  clay. 

Mud. 

No  specimen. 

Drab  colored  sandy  mud. 

Sandy  clay. 

Sandy  clay. 

Sand  and  shells. 
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ENLARGEMENT  OF  THE  ILLINOIS  AND  MICHIGAN  CANAL. 

BY  J.  D WEBSTER. 

Jackson,  Tenn.,  November  28,  1862. 

To  the  Hon.  Secretary  of  War,  Washington,  D.  C. : 

Sir:  I have  the  honor  to  report  that,  in  compliance  with  the  request  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States  and  the  Hon.  I.  N.  Arnold,  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  under  leave  granted  by  the  War  Depart- 
ment for  that  purpose,  I have  made  such  inquiries  and  examination  as  my 
time  permitted,  in  relation  to  the  practicability,  cost,  and  military  and  com- 
mercial advantages  of  opening  a passage  for  gunboats  and  armed  vessels 
from  the  Mississippi  to  the  lakes,  by  improving  the  navigation  of  the  Illinois 
River  and  enlargement  of  the  Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal. 

Knowing  that  the  subject  bad  been  previously  discussed,  in  able  and  elo- 
quent speeches  and  reports,  and  that  plans  and  estimates  had  been  submit- 
ted to  Congress,  I thought  it  best,  in  the  first  place,  to  examine  the  esti- 
mates, and  ascertain  upon  what  evidence  they  were  founded. 

The  authors  of  these  plans  and  the  estimates,  Messrs.  William  Gooding 
and  John  B.  Preston,  are  respectively  the  Secretary  and  Engineer  of  the 
Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal ; and  in  the  office  of  that  work,’  at  Lockport, 
IHinois,  I found  the  data  which  they  had  used,  an  examination  of  which, 
with  full  information  as  to  their  sources  and  preparation,  satisfied  me  that, 
for  the  purposes  of  their  report,  no  further  surveys  were  necessary. 

The  work  naturally  divides  itself  into  three  portions,  and,  taking  the  order 
in  which  they  were  presented  to  me,  the  first  of  these  divisions  is  the 
Illinois  River  from  its  mouth  to  La  Salle,  the  terminus  of  the  present  canal. 

The  survey  of  this  portion  was  made  by  competent  engineers,  under  in- 
structions of  the  above  named  gentlemen  and  by  authority  of  the  State  of 
Illinois.  The  maps  and  profiles  have  every  mark  of  care  and  skill,  and  the 
surveys  were  made  under  circumstances  to  secure  the  greatest  accuracy. 
This  survey  is  the  foundation  of  the  plans  and  estimates  for  the  improve- 
ment. 

The  mode  proposed,  (and  obviously  the  proper  one,  I think,)  is  by  dams 
and  locks.  The  whole  distance  is  220  miles,  and  the  fall  a little  less  than 
twenty-eight  feet,  or  an  average  of  one  and*a-balf  inches  per  mile.  Seven 
dams  and  locks  are  proposed.  Fewer  than  the«e  might  be  made  to  answer 
the  purpose,  but  by  adopting  this  number,  the  water  can  be  raised  through- 
out this  entire  distance  to  the  required  height  of  affording  a channel  capable 
of  passing  steamboats  and  vessels  drawing  six  feet  without  overflowing  any 
valuable  lands.  Greater  strength  and  security  can  also  be  more  readily 
given  to  the  dams,  as  they  will  be  of  less  height,  than  would  be  necessary 
with  a smaller  number.  The  effect  upon  the  river  will  be  to  keep  its  bed 
always  covered  for  its  full  width,  instead  of  being  as  now,  alternately  covered 
and  exposed.  While  the  occasional  overflowing  of  the  contiguous  low  lands 
will  hardly  be  increased  to  a perceptible  degree.  It  is  not  anticipated  that 
this  state  of  things  will  be  injurious  to  the  health  of  the  adjacent  country. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  thought  that  this  constant  fullness  of  the  bed  of  the 
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river  will  be  beneficial,  in  that  respect,  and  that  the  fears,  which  have  been 
entertained  in  some  quarters,  of  ill  effects  will  not  be  realized. 

The  second  of  the  divisions  in  the  ascending  order  is  that  part  of  the 
Illinois  River  between  La  Salle  and  Lockport. 

This  has  not  been  surveyed  with  reference  to  the  proposed  work.  Its 
general  character  and  average  width  are,  however,  well  known.  The  lock- 
age is  precisely  given  by  the  present  cause,  which  runs  nearly  parallel  with, 
and  not  far  from  the  river.  So  that  we  have  data  sufficiently  full  and  accu- 
rate for  arriving  at  a very  close  approximation  to  the  cost  of  the  improve- 
ment. A survey  will  be  necessary  to  determine  the  location  of  the  dams 
and  locks,  and  the  precise  quantities  of  masonry.  But  this  cannot  materially 
vary  the  aggregate  of  the  calculations  already  made. 

We  come  now  to  the  third  division  extending  from  Lockport  to  Chicago. 
There  it  is  proposed  to  follow  the  line  of  the  present  canal,  enlarging  it  to 
the  dimensions  of  a ship  and  steamboat  canal,  160  feet  wide,  and  7 ftet 
deep.  The  original  surveys  for  the  existing  canal  appear  to  have  bet  n 
made  with  minuteness  and  accuracy,  and  are  yet  available  for  estimates  of 
the  cost  of  the  proposed  enlargement.  There  are,  however,  a few  points 
upon  which  there  may  be  some  liability  to  error. 

Most  of  the  material  excavated  from  the  present  canal  yet  remain  on  its 
banks.  Of  course  that  lying  on  the  side  toward  which  the  enlargement  is 
to  be  made  must  be  lemoved.  It  has  been  assumed  in  estimating  that  this 
material  was  deposited  one-half  on  each  side.  This  may  prove  not  strictly 
true. 

Again,  the  amounts  of  the  different  kinds  of  material  to  be  excavated  for 
the  enlargement,  are  not  known  with  absolute  exactness.  But  the  estimate, 
in  this  particular,  are  based  upon  careful  notes,  taken  during  the  progress 
of  the  work  on  the  present  canal,  and  the  particular  observations  of  one  of 
the  gentlemen  named  above,  and  are  probably  very  near  the  truth. 

It  is  not  determined  what  quantity  of  earthy  sediment  may  have  settled 
in  that  portion  of  the  canal  which  was  originally  executed  upon  the  deep 
cut  plan.  Whatever  it  may  be,  it  is  of  a character  to  be  readily  and  cheaply 
removed  by  the  improved  machinery  now  in  use  for  such  purposes. 

These  qualifications  of  the  exact  correctness  of  the  estimates  are  not,  in 
my  view,  of  much  importance,  but  I thought  it  belter  to  mention  them  in 
order  to  make  as  plain  an  exhibit  as  possible  of  the  grounds  upon  which 
thqy  are  based. 

I have  no  doubt  that  in  the  main  these  estimates  are  reliable ; much 
beyond  what  is  usual  in  similar  cases.  Care  has  been  taken  in  regard  to 
the  points  on  which  there  may  be  some  doubt,  to  err,  if  at  all,  on  the  safe 
side.  Messrs.  Gooding  and  Preston  have  been  for  years  deeply  interested 
in  this  subject,  and  have  studied  it  carefully.  They  have  all  the  advantages 
of  a minute  acquaintance  with  the  localities  in  question,  and  great  experi- 
ence in  construction  on  this  very  ground.  They  are  well  known  as  engi- 
neers of  acknowledged  skill  and  ability,  while  their  character  for  integrity, 
puts  them  above  the  suspicion  of  willingly  misrepresenting  in  any  particu- 
lar. 

Having  them,  (those  plans  and  estimates,)  I am  well  satisfied  that  we 
have  before  us  the  means  of  forming  a correct  judgment  of  the  “ practi- 
cability and  cost  ” of  the  proposed  work. 

I therefore  append  hereto  the  estimate  submitted  to  Congress  by  the 
committee  on  military  affairs  of  the  House  of  Representatives  in  their  report 
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of  the  20th  of  February  last.  I am  fully  of  opinion  that  the  plan  is  judi- 
cious and  the  estimates  reliable.  Perhaps  some  addition  ought  to  be  made 
on  account  of  the  high  prices  of  labor  and  supplies  likely  to  rule  for  some 
time  to  come — the  rates  on  which  the  estimates  were  made  being  those  of 
the  past  year. 

The  estimate  of  thirteen  millions  three  hundred  and  forty  six  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  twenty-four  dollars  ($13,346,824)  may  be  fairly  regarded 
as  the  pecuniary  measure  of  the  practicability  of  the  work,  executed  on  the 
plan,  cutting  down  the  summit  level  of  the  canal  so  as  to  draw  the  needed 
supply  of  water  directly  from  Lake  Michigan,  and  maintain  a uniform  width 
of  160  feet. 

Two  other  plans  have  been  proposed  and  estimated  for.  The  first  is  to 
make  the  canal  100  feet  wide,  with  recesses  on  each  mile  160  feet  wide,  to 
enable  steamers  to  pass.  The  estimate  for  this  is  eleven  millions  five  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars,  ($11,500,000.) 

The  other  plan  is  to  make  the  canal  160  feet  wide,  but  omit  cutting  down 
the  summit,  and  supply  the  water  from  the  Calumet,  Des  Plains,  and  DuPage 
rivers — any  deficiency  (which  is  almost  sure  to  exist  some  portion  of  every 
season)  to  be  supplied  by  pumping  engines  and  wheels  from  Lake  Michigan. 
For  this  the  estimate  is  nine  millions  two  hundred  and  ninety-two  thousand 
four  hundred  and  forty-four  dollars  ($9,292,444.)  The  difference  of  cost 
in  these  plans  arises  from  the  different  modes  proposed  of  constructing  the 
enlarged  canal,  the  river  improvement  remaining  the  same  in  all. 

The  saving  effected  by  adopting  any  other  plan  than  that  of  cutting  down 
the  summit  to  the  whole  depth  proposed,  seems  so  unimportant  compared 
to  the  magnitude  and  importance  of  the  work,  and  the  mode  on  the  most 
liberal  scale  proposed  so  much  superior  on  all  accounts,  that  I omit  the  de- 
tailed estimates  for  the  others.  I earnestly  hope  that,  if  the  government 
should  determine  to  execute,  or  even  to  aid  the  work,  the  largest  scale  pro- 
posed may  be  sanctioned.  Anything  less  than  that  would  mar  the  fair  pro- 
portions which  should  throughout  characterize  so  important  an  improve- 
ment. 

Pumping  to  supply  the  summit  level  is  but  an  expedient,  subject  to  the 
constant  expense  and  liability  to  derangement  of  the  machinery  by  which 
it  is  effected ; while  to  pour  directly  into  this  great  channel  the  abundant 
waters  of  the  lakes  will  make  a vital  union,  instead  of  an  uncertain  artificial 
connection  between  the  two  great  systems  of  internal  navigation. 

The  great  military  advantages,  not  to  say  absolute  necessity  of  a commu- 
nication between  the  Mississippi  and  the  lakes  will  appear  from  a very  cur- 
sory consideration  of  the  subject.  A foreign  power  holds  in  its  grasp  means 
of  access  for  a fleet  of  light  draft  gunboats  to  the  lakes.  We  have  but  one 
small  armed  vessel,  and  the  Detroit  River  and  Straits  of  Mackinaw  are  al- 
most entirely  undefended  by  fortification.  Who  can  compute  the  amount 
of  disaster  and  injury  which  might  any  day  befall  our  lake  commerce  and 
cities  in  case  of  war  with  that  power  ? How  many  montta  of  time,  and 
how  many  millions  of  dollars  would  it  require  to  build  ana  equip  a fleet 
suitable  to  the  emergency  ? And  where  on  the  lakes  are  the  ship  yards 
sufficiently  defended  in  which  to  build  our  fleet?  It  is  painful  to  think  how 
vulnerable  we  are  in  this  direction.  Our  weakness  and  danger  are  obvious 
to  the  dullest  apprehension. 

How  different  would  be  the  state  of  the  case  if  we  could  at  once  transfer 
our  fleet  of  gunboats,  now  doing  such  good  service  on  the  ocean  and  the 
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gulf  to  the  lakes.  We  might  then  in  comparative  safety  and  freedom  from 
anxiety,  set  about  those  further  means  of  defense  which  the  lake  region  so 
much  needs.  Now,  we  are  almost  defenseless.  Then  we  could  defend  our 
harbors  and  cities,  or  taking  the  offensive,  threaten  those  of  the  enemy,  or 
fight  him  on  fair  terms. 

For  the  accomplishment  of  these  desirable  ends  our  fleet  of  river  gun- 
boats now  in  use  is  entirely  unsuited,  as  they  could  not  live  an  hour  in 
rough  weather  on  the  lakes.  Can  there  vessels  be  built  which  can  pass 
through  the  proposed  canal,  and  yet  be  capable  of  doing  good  service  on 
the  lakes  ? Upon  the  answer  to  this  question  of  course  will  depend  the 
utility  of  the  proposed  work  in  regard  to  the  defense  of  the  lakes. 

Not  only  can  vessels  be  built  which  will  answer  these  conditions,  but  a 
fleet  of  them  already  exists.  Acting  Rear  Admiral  D.  D.  Porter,  com- 
manding Mississippi  Squadron,  in  answer  to  my  inquiries  on  this  subject 
says  : “ That  a canal  and  locks  of  the  dimensions  contemplated  will  pass 
nearly  every  large,  light  gunboat  we  have  in  the  navy,  or  that  would  b* 
built  for  lake  or  sea  service.  Any  vessel  drawing  eight  feet  can  be  lightened 
to  six  and-a-half  by  taking  out  her  battery,  coal,  and  stores.’'  He  then 
names  several  boats  of  both  the  river  and  sea  going  class  which  could  pass 
through  the  canal,  adding,  “ and  some  fifty  vessels  of  their  class.”  This,  I 
take  it,  is  satisfactory  on  this  point,  about  which  some  good  friends  of  the 
project  had  entertained  doubts. 

It  may  be  observed  also,  in  reference  to  the  present  river  gunboats,  that 
although  they  are  unable  to  encounter  successfully  the  waves  of  the  great 
lakes,  it  will  yet  be  very  useful  to  be  abl^jto  take  them  for  repairs,  up  to 
the  workshops  at  Chicago,  and  other  townSfclong  the  line. 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  a stronger  case  of  military  utility,  not  to  say 
necessity,  than  is  presented  in  this  relation  of  the  proposed  communication 
to  the  defense  of  the  lakes.  Argument  can  hardly  add  to  the  force  of  the 
simple  statement  of  the  facts. 

Not  only  would  any  fleet  of  gunboats  when  built  be  doubled  in  value, 
but  the  vast  resources  of  the  lake  country  in  oak  and  fine  timber  and  iron 
be  available  for  further  increasing  the  number.  Besides  the  lessons  which 
the  ship  builders  of  the  lukes  have  learned  under  the  necessity  of  adapting 
their  vessels  to  the  comparatively  shallow  harbors  of  these  waters,  and 
uniting  carrying  capacity  with  light  draft,  will  be  found  of  service  in  this 
connection.  Their  skill  when  called  into  exercise  by  the  government,  will 
combine  the  timber  of  the  shores  of  Lakes  Michigan,  Huron,  and  Erie,  and 
the  tough  iron  of  Lake  Superior,  into  vessels  able  to  oarry  the  flag  of  the 
nation  with  honor  to  the  torrid  regions  of  the  Gulf. 

Look  a moment  also  at  the  great  facilities  which  this  route  will  offer  for 
the  transportation  of  troops,  supplies,  and  munitions  of  war  when  needed. 
The  saving  of  water,  over  railroad  transportation,  and  of  large  boats  over 
small  ones,  is  well  known.  It  has  been  often  exhibited  in  the  most  striking 
manner  during  the  present  war. 

A few  words  seem  to  be  demanded  on  the  more  general  view  of  the  sub- 
ject Its  bearings  upon  the  commercial,  manufacturing,  and  agricultural 
industry  of  the  country.  The  subject  is  so  vast  that  I almost  hesitate  to 
say  anything  about  it  in  the  parting  way  in  which  other  pressing  duties 
will  oblige  me  to  do. 

The  great  lakes  and  the  Mississippi  river  are  among  the  grandest  features 
of  the  geography  of  the  globe.  Their  names  are  at  once  suggestive  of 
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commercial  and  agricultural  wealth  and  national  greatness.  No  such  sys- 
tem of  internal  navigation  exists  elsewhere  in  the  world.  The  most  care- 
ful and  accurate  statements  of  their  present  uses  for  commercial  purposes 
are  truly  wonderful,  while  the  magnificent  future  to  which  enlightened  en- 
terprise may  lead,  tasks  the  strongest  imagination.  The  Mississippi  svstem 
of  navigable  waters  is  variously  estimated  at  from  10,000  to  20,000  miles. 
Its  numerous  ramifications  penetrate  a country  of  unrivalled  fertility  and 
in  many  parts  abounding  in  the  useful  metals.  On  the  lakes  we  have  a 
coast  of  3,500  miles.  Their  commerce  is  estimated  at  the  value  of 
$400,000,000,  “ in  articles  of  prime  necessity,  to  the  inhabitants  of  East- 
ern States  and  to  our  foreign  commerce.”  That  of  the  Mississippi  in  peace- 
ful times  is  supposed  to  equal  this.  It  is  the  union  of  these  two  mighty 
systems  that  we  contemplate  in  the  proposed  improvement. 

For  this  purpose  no  other  route  exists  comparable  to  the  line  now  pro- 
posed, in  the  economy  of  cost  of  the  improvement,  or  in  general  utility. 
It  is  one  of  nature’s  highways,  one  of  the  lines  which  she  marks  out  for  the 
guidance  of  the  great  emigrant  movements  of  the  race,  and  by  which  to- 
pography foretells  the  march  of  empire.  The  aboriginal  savage  traveled 
by  instinct,  and  now  educated  intelligence  can  find  no  better  place  for  com- 
pleting and  uniting  lines  of  travel  and  traffic  embracing  half  a continent. 

From  what  has  been  we  may  foretell  what  will  be.  When  the  present 
disorder  shall  have  passed  away,  the  interchange  of  products  between  the 
Northern  and  Southern  States  will  be  resumed.  The  cotton,  sugar,  and 
tobacco  of  the  South  will  seek  its  market  throughout  the  Northern  States 
and  Canadas,  and  in  return  the  North  will  send  its  wheat,  corn,  pork,  beef, 
and  the  various  articles  of  manufacture,  which  it  can  so  readily  provide. 
This  great  commerce  will  gravitate  to  the  cheapest  channels.  “ Look  a 
moment  at  the  capacity  of  the  canal  and  river  improved  as  proposed,”  says 
Mr.  Gooding  in  a recent  letter.  u It  is  believed  that  a boat  or  barge,  built 
something  like  our  canal  boats  but  cheaper,  would  usually  carry  the  freight 
instead  of  the  steamer  itself.  But  suppose  our  present  canal  boats  be  used  ; 
twelve  of  them  carrying  over  70,000  bushels  of  grain,  with  less  than  five 
feet  draft  of  water,  could  be  locked  through  one  of  our  contemplated  locks 
at  one  lockage,  occupying  perhaps  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes.  A powerful 
steam- tug,  such  as  is  used  for  towing  ships  from  the  mouth  of  the  Missis- 
sippi to  New  Orleans,  would  easily  tow  such  a fleet  of  boats.  It  will  there- 
fore be  apparent  that  were  much  less  than  one-half  the  old  prices  paid  for 
freight  it  would  pay  enormously  with  this  improved  navigation.”  This 
gives  certainly  a very  striking  view  of  the  facilities  for  transportation  which 
the  improvement  will  offer. 

Consider,  too,  that  these  facilities  will  be  constant  through  the  seasons  of 
navigation,  not  fluctuating,  as  is  usual  now,  between  flood  and  drought.  The 
present  season  has  been  one  of  unusually  good  navigation  in  the  Illinois 
river.  The  result  is  remarkable.  With  the  report  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, heretofore  referred  to,  was  submitted  an  estimate  of  tolls,  etc., 
for  the  five  years  proposed  to  be  occupied  in  the  construction  of  the  canal, 
which  can  be  so  carried  on  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  navigation.  The 
tolls  for  the  first  year  are  put  down  as  likely  to  be  the  same  as  for  the  year 
1861,  viz  : $218,000,  and  for  the  second  at  $230,000.  I am  informed 
that  the  tolls  received  up  to  a recent  period,  during  the  present  season,  ex- 
ceeded those  of  the  last  year  up  to  the  same  time  by  $40,000,  and  the 
receipts  for  the  full  season  of  navigation  will  not  be  less  than  $260,000, 
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and  would  have  been  from  25  to  30  per  cent  greater  if  there  had  been  ca- 
nal boats  to  do  the  business 

The  uncertainty  of  navigation  in  past  years,  owing  to  the  liability  of  low 
water  in  the  Illinois  river,  has  discouraged  boat-building,  and  the  supply  of 
boats  is  unequal  to  the  demand.  These  facts  point  to  the  most  favorable 
results  to  follow,  upon  making  the  navigation  constant  throughout  the  sea- 
son, along  the  whole  line  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  lake,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  great  increase  which  must  inevitably  follow  the  completion  of  the  en- 
largement, affording  so  much  greater  capacity  and  economy.  Cheaper 
transportation  attracts  a larger  amount  of  freight  and  increases  the  revenue 
even  at  reduced  rates  of  toll,  as  is  shown  by  the  Erie  Can  il.  The  two  parts 
of  the  work  are  necessarily  dependent  upon  each  other,  or  rather  the  canal 
enlargement  and  the  river  improvement  make  but  one  work.  It  will  not 
be  worth  while  to  make  the  one  without  the  other. 

It  is  stated  that  the  tolls  on  the  Erie  Canal  for  1861  were  $3,800,000. 
It  cost  $40,000,000,  and  is  352  miles  long.  This  proposed  improvement 
is  316  miles  long,  of  greater  capacity  than  the  Erie,  and  can  be  completed 
for  $13,346,824.  From  a fair  comparison  of  the  two  works,  what  may  be 
expected  of  this  ? It  will  draw  trade  from  down  the  Mississippi,  from  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  by  way  of  the  Missouri  and  the  Yellowstone.  The  whole 
of  the  western  half  of  the  Mississippi  system  will  be  naturally  tributary  to 
it.  While  in  turn  it  will  pour  through  its  capacious  channel  the  merchan- 
dise and  manufactures  of  the  East.  If,  then,  the  present  contracted  canal, 
ninety-six  miles  long,  and  without  facilities  for  doing  all  the  business  offered 
in  a season  of  good  navigation  yields  $260,000,  may  we  not  firmly  expect 
that  when  the  whole  line  of  316  miles  is  opened  on  the  proposed  scale,  re- 
ducing the  cost  of  transportation  in  proportion,  it  may  yield  five  time  that 
amount  i 

Or,  if  the  work  should  C09t  $13,500,000,  the  interest  on  its  cost  would 
be  $810,000.  Taking  the  tolls  to  be  derived  from  the  enlarged  work,  short- 
ly after  completion,  at  only  four  times  what  they  are  for  the  present  year,, 
the  amount  would  be  $1,040,000,  which  would  pay  the  interest  and  loan — 
$230,000  per  annum,  for  repairs  and  superintendence,  etc. 

Surely  this  may  be  considered  altogether  within  bounds,  when  we  look 
at  the  growth  of  the  country  now  going  on,  and  the  additional  stimulus 
which  such  a work  would  give. 

The  country  which  will  seek  this  route  for  its  commerce  has  hardly  com- 
menced its  agricultural  development;  hardly  one  acre  in  ten  is  under  cul- 
tivation, and  in  large  portions  not  one  in  a hundred.  The  want  of  facilities 
for  transporting  produce  now  represses  the  growth  of  this  region,  by  tend- 
ing to  reduce  the  price  of  its  products  below  a remunerative  point.  The 
East  is  directly  interested  in  this  matter.  Any  considerable  reduction  in 
the  cost  of  transportation  here  would  cheapen  the  food  of  every  operative 
in  the  Eastern  manufactories,  and  tend  to  draw  from  Europe  the  skilled 
laborers  we  so  much  need. 

Another  point  is  worth  mentioning — the  effect  of  such  a work  in  increas- 
ing the  assessable  value  of  property  in  the  region  more  directly  affected  by 
it.  Of  course  nothing  very  definite  can  be  arrived  at  in  this  direction. 
Analogy  may  help  us  as  to  some  approximation  to  the  amount.  One  of 
the  projectors  of  the  Erie  Canal  estimated  its  effect  in  this  way,  in  five 
years,  at  full  $400,000,000 ; and  the  differences,  between  the  two  case; 
are  all  in  favor  of  that  under  consideration.  In  the  vast  region  communi- 
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eating  almost  immediately  with  this  line,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  land  is 
capable  of  profitable  cultivation,  and  only  waits  increased  means  of  trans- 
portation to  be  brought  rapidly  into  use.  But  is  the  work  national , so  that 
Congress  may  rightfully  execute  it?  A glance  at  the  map  will  furnish  a 
sufficient  answer.  Let  the  eye  follow  up  the  Mississippi,  and  crossing  over 
to  the  lakes,  dwell  a moment  upon  the  line  of  this  work.  How  little  labor 
and  expense  will  suffice  to  effect  a union  between  these  two  great  systems 
of  water  ? As  the  observer  looks  and  thinks,  the  greatness  of  the  idea 
will  more  and  more  open  upon  him.  Its  military  and  commercial  bearings 
will  develop  into  vaster  proportions,  till  he  will  see  that  nowhere  is  there  a 
work  to  compare  with  it  in  importance,  except  perhaps  the  projected  canals 
across  the  Isthmuses  of  Darien  and  Suez. 

All  of  which  is  most  respectfully  submitted  by  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  D.  Webster, 

Col . 15/  Reg't  III . State  Artillery . 

Estimate  for  a ship  and  steamboat  canal  from  Lake  Michigan  to  the  Illinois 
river,  and  the  improvement  of  the  Illinois  river  to  the  Mississippi  river  ; 
the  canal  to  be  160  feet  wide  on  the  bottom,  sides  protected  with  stone 
walls  10  feet  high ; the  canal  and  river  locks  to  be  350  feet  long  and  70 
feet  wide,  with  depth  of  water  sufficient  to  pass  steamboats  and  vessels 
drawing  six  feet  of  water;  the  canal  to  be  supplied  with  water  from 
Lake  Michigan. 

Chicago  to  Lockport,  29  miles  : 

The  estimated  cost  of  earth  and  rock  excavation  on  the  summit 
level  from  Chicago  to  Lockport,  with  walls  on  both  sides  10 
feet  through  the  earth,  is $7,092,700 

Lockport  to  La  Salle,  67  miles : 

The  estimated  cost  of  canal  to  Lake  Joliet,  and  short  canals  at 
sixteen  locks,  walled  on  both  sides ; also  six  stone  dams,  600 
feet  long,  eleven  canal  and  five  river  locks,  each  350  feet  long 
and  70  feet  wide — making  138  feet  of  lockage  between  Lock- 
port  and  La  Salle — is 

La  Salle  to  the  Mississippi  river,  220  miles  : 

The  cost  of  seven  tree  and  crib  dams,  900  feet  long,  the  cribs  to 
be  filled  with  stone  and  stone  abutments ; also  seven  stone  locks 
350  feet  long  and  70  feet  wide,  with  entrances  protected,  and 
insuring  a depth  of  water  on  all  bars  to  pass  the  largest  steam- 
boats and  vessels  drawing  six  feet,  will  be 

Add  for  bridges,  right  of  way,  engineering,  contingencies,  etc.  . 

Total $13,346,824 


4,031,092 


1,045,000 

578,032 
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THE  MARINER’S  COMPASS-IRON  SHIPS. 

The  Jury  at  the  International  Exhibition  on  Ship  Equipments,  etc.,  in 
speaking  of  the  mariner’s  compass,  observe  with  satisfaction  the  progress 
generally  made  in  th&  construction  of  this  invaluable  instrument.  This 
is  progress,  they  very  properly  remark,  in  the  right  direction  ; for,  with 
the  increasing  use  of  iron  in  ship-building  and  fittings  an  efficient  com- 
pass is  imperative,  and  thorough  efficiency  cannot  be  secured  without  the 
greatest  care  in  details  and  delicacy  of  manipulation. 

In  1851  the  laws  and  general  principles  affecting  the  compass  in  iron 
ships  were  professionally  unknown.  They  had  seriously  engaged  the  at- 
tention of  a few  leading  men  of  science,  and  so  far  back  as  1839  the 
present  Astronomer  Royal  of  England  had  made  an  extended  series  of 
experiments  by  the  desire  of  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty 
in  the  iron  merchant  ship  “Rainbow.”  The  resulting  abstruse  investiga- 
tions did  not  receive  then  the  attention  they  merited,  though  a tentative 
mode  of  adjusting  the  compass  published  in  1840,  by  Mr.  Airy,  became 
the  basis  of  a system  of  compensation  since  generally  adopted  in  the 
mercantile  marine. 

The  rapid  increase  of  iron  built  ships  subsequent  to  1851,  and  the  con- 
sequent appreciation  of  compass  disturbances  produced  numerous  plans  ; 
some  for  detecting  the  deviations  without  the  aid  of  astronomical  or  other 
well  known  observations,  others  for  correcting  the  deviations  by  peculiar 
arrangements  of  magnets,  and  even  appliances  for  isolating  the  compass 
from  the  effects  of  local  attraction  appeared;  many  of  these  plans  result- 
ing from  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  laws  and  mode  of  action  of  mag- 
netism were  undoubted  failures. 

The  melancholy  loss  of  the  iron  emigrant  ship  “Taylour,”  with  a great 
number  of  her  crew  and  passengers,  on  the  east  coast  of  Ireland,  in  the 
early  part  of  1854,  was  traced  in  the  main  on  the  official  inquiry  to  the 
changes  of  the  ship’s  magnetism,  or  the  imperfect  action  of  the  compasses 
which  had  been  compensated  at  Liverpool  a few  days  previously  to  the 
ship  sailing  from  that  port.  Public  opinion,  which  was  much  divided  on 
the  subject,  eventually  invoked  the  aid  of  science.  A special  discussion 
took  place  at  the  British  Association  at  Liverpool  in  1854,  and  ultimately 
a committee  composed  of  practical  and  scientific  men,  interested  in  the 
question,  was  formed  at  Liverpool  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  informa- 
tion and  making  the  necessary  experiments.  Three  reports  of  this  com- 
mittee, the  last  dated  February,  1861,  have  been  presented  to  the  Board 
of  Trade,  this  department  of  government  having  liberally  assisted  the  in- 
quiry throughout.  To  this  source  and  to  the  investigations  of  the  As- 
tronomer Royal  and  Archibald  Smith,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  with  the  researches 
in  the  same  field  by  other  well  known  names,  among  whom  we  may  wor- 
thily select  the  president  of  the  Royal  Society,  General  Sabine,  we  may 
have  every  confidence  that  a secure  foundation  of  the  theory  and  prac- 
tice of  compass  management  in  iron  ships  is  laid,  which  alone  requires 
the  general  spread  of  education  to  render  familiar  to  the  intelligent 
seamen. 
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The  recent  improvements  in  the  mariners  compass  may  be  considered 
under  three  heads:  1.  Independently  of  the  deviation  of  the  compass 
caused  by  the  local  attraction  of  the  ship.  2.  As  regards  arrangements 
for  the  correction  of  the  deviation.  3.  As  regards  arrangements  of  the 
compass  for  the  purpose  of  diminishing,  but  not  for  the  purpose  of  cor- 
recting the  deviation  of  the  compass. 

1.  The  principal  modern  improvements  have  been  the  introduction  of 
compound  needles,  and  in  the  manufacture  and  fitting  liquid  compasses, 
the  use  of  the  latter  in  any  excessive  motion  of  a ship  or  boat  being 
almost  indispensable.  Sir  W.  Snow  Harris  has  also  introduced  a very 
effective  compass,  in  which  the  oscillations  are  much  reduced  by  the  ap- 
plication of  a thick  copper  ring  in  the  compass  bowl,  and  allowing  the 
poles  of  the  needles  to  approach  very  near  to  it. 

By  substituting  two  or  more  parallel  bars  for  a single  bar,  which  was 
formerly  in  universal  use,  several  advantages  are  obtained,  for  example, 
the  bars  may  be  placed  on  their  edge,  whereby  there  can  be  no  alteration 
of  their  magnetic  axes.  Greater  directive  power  is  obtained  with  the 
same  weight.  Also  a combination  of  two  equal  parallel  bars,  of  which 
the  ends  are  60°,  or  four,  of  which  the  ends  are  30°  apart,  have  the  mo- 
ments of  inertia  about  all  horizontal  axes  equal,  and  oscillations  of  the 
card  about  any  axes  are  performed  without  any  wabbling  motion. 

The  following  remarkable  property  also  exists:  When  magnets  or  soft 
iron  are  placed  as  correctors,  unless  the  needle  be  very  short  compared  to 
the  distance  of  the  disturbing  magnets  or  iron,  a deviation  is  introduced 
depending  on  the  length  of  a needle.  This  disappears  if  instead  of 
the  single  bar  needle  the  compass  is  composed  of  two  bars,  of  which  the 
effective  ends  are  60°  apart.  The  same  is  the  case  with  the  needles,  ar- 
ranged as  in  the  common  Admiralty  compass,  viz.:  at  15°  and  45°  on 
each  side  of  the  diameter.  Such  compasses  are  therefore  much  better 
adapted  for  being  corrected  than  single  bar  needles. 

2.  Since  the  attention  of  the  public  has  been  turned  to  the  subject  of 
the  deviation  of  the  compass  many  schemes  have  been  suggested,  and 
many  patents  taken  out  for  obviating  entirely  the  effect  of  the  iron  of  the 
ship  on  the  compass,  the  projectors  overlooking  the  fundamental  law  of 
magnetism  that  the  interposition  of  a body  between  the  magnet  and  the 
needle  on  which  it  acts  can  as  little  intercept  the  action  of  the  magnet  as 
the  interposition  of  a body  between  the  earth  and  another  body  would 
intercept  the  action  of  the  gravitation  of  the  earth,  and  also  overlooking 
a very  obvious  consideration,  that  if  any  body  could  intercept  the  action 
of  the  ship’s  iron,  it  would  also  intercept  the  action  of  the  earth’s  mag- 
netic force  on  the  needle.  • 

The  mode  of  correction  by  magnets  and  soft  iron  is  susceptible  of  so 
man)  modifications  that  a greater  number  of  appliances  for  this  purpose 
than  have  been  sent  to  the  exhibition  might  have  been  anticipated.  Two 
only,  the  Jury  tell  us,  were  exhibited,  one  the  model  of  a binnacle  or 
steering  compass,  designed  originally  for  the  main  deck  of  the  “ Warrior,” 
and  ships  of  her  class,  is  exhibited  by  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the 
Admiralty.  The  arrangement  thus  introduced  is  remarkable  both  in 
itself  and  also  historically.  It  was  many  years  ago  observed  that  two 
compasses  placed  near  each  other  as  in  the  common  double-binnacle, 
would  produce  a mutual  disturbance.  A regulation  about  the  time  was 
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issued  by  the  Admiralty,  forbidding  the  placing  such  compasses  within 
such  a distance  as  to  allow  of  the  effect  being  perceptible. 

It  lately  occurred  to  the  Superintendent  of  the  Compass  Department 
of  the  Admiralty  (Mr.  F.  J.  Evans,  R.  N.)  in  following  up  some  investi- 
gations, that  the  disturbance  thus  caused  being  exactly  opposite  in  direc- 
tion to  that  part  called  the  quadrantal,  which  is  found  more  or  less  in 
every  iron  ship,  (but  especially  large  in  amount  in  armour-plated  war 
ships,)  might  be  made  use  of  to  correct  that  error.  On  the  model  in 
question  two  compasses  are  arranged  side  by  side,  the  distance  being  ad- 
justible,  and  a scale  being  given  of  the  amount  of  quadrantal  deviation 
in  a ship  which  can- be  corrected  at  different  distances,  so  that  when  the 
quadrantal  deviation  is  found  in  the  usual  way  by  swinging  the  ship,  the 
compasses  can  be  adjusted  to  a corresponding  distance.  This  arrange- 
ment has  also  the  advantage  of  permitting  the  correction  of  the  remain- 
ing part  of  the  deviation  to  be  made  in  both  compasses  by  one  set  of 
magnet  bars  placed  between  them. 

In  the  other  arrangement  exhibited,  magnets  are  introduced  in  the 
bottom  of  the  compass  bowl,  (which  is  of  the  ordinary  size,)  and  the  ad- 
justment for  different  latitudes  is  made  by  the  application  of  magnets  of 
different  powers.  Approval  cannot  be  awarded  to  this  arrangement.  The 
magnets  are  much  too  near  the  compass.  The  supplying  magnets  of 
different  power  is  not  only  a rude  mode  of  adjustment,  but  requires  much 
greater  knowledge  and  practical  skill  than  an  adjustment  by  change  of 
distances. 

3.  The  iron  ships  of  the  present  day  have  generally  iron  beams,  and 
sometimes  iron  decks  The  effect  of  this  when  the  binnacle  compass  is 
placed  on  the  deck  is  very  serious,  and  it  becomes  of  great  importance  to 
have  the  steering  compass  as  high  above  the  deck  as  is  consistent  with 
being  seen  by  the  steersman,  and  the  Jury  conclude  that,  in  any  vessel 
with  iron  beams,  every  compass  should  be  at  least  three  feet  six  inches 
from  the  deck. 
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DISTILLATION  OF  PETROLEU®. 

SPECIFICATIONS  07  THE  PATENT  GRANTED  TO  CHARLES  BLACHFORD  MANSFIELD,  OF  CLARK 
HALL,  IN  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CAMBRIDGE,  FOR  AN  IMPROVEMENT  IS  THE  MANUFACTURR 
AND  PURIFICATION  OF  SPIRITUOUS  SUBSTANCES,  AND  OILS  APPLICABLE  TO  THE  PURPOSES 
OF  ARTIFCIAL  LIGHT  AND  VARIOUS  USEFUL  ART8. 

(Concluded  from  page  332,  vol.  xlvii.) 

There  are  other  substances  which  may  be  considered  as  impurities,  viz.» 
napthaline,  a solid  hydrocarbon,  which,  when  pure,  boils  at  212  degs.  and 
is  therefore  found  chiefly  in  the  camphole,  and  in  the  first  half  of  the  dead 
oil.  Paranaphthaline,  a solid  hydrocarbon,  which  boils  at  a temperature 
above  300  degrees,  and  is  therefore  chiefly  in  the  last  portions  of  the  dead 
oil.  Besides  these,  the  most  volatile  of  the  spirituous  substances,  viz.,  alii- 
ole,  since  it  has  an  ill  smell,  may  be  considered  as  an  impurity,  when  pres- 
ent in  such  benzole  as  is  required  to  be  pure,  all  these,  viz.,  naphthaline  par- 
anaphthaline, and  alliole,  are  removed  by  a sufficient  quantity  of  concentra- 
ted sulphuric  acid,  which  forms  peculiar  compounds  with  them,  which  it 
dissolves  and  carries  with  it  to  the  bottom  of  the  other  hydro  carbonaceous 
spirituous  substances,  on  which,  with  the  exception  of  camphole,  it  acts 
much  less  powerfully. 

I proceed  now  to  the  application  of  these  facts  to  the  purification  of  the 
different  oils  and  spirituous  substances  manufactured  according  to  the  first 
part  of  my  invention.  If  a very  volatile  spirit  be  required,  which  is  not  re- 
quired to  be  entirely  free  from  a slightly  disagreeable  smell,  I take  any  por- 
tion of  the  most  volatile  part  of  the  naptha,  separated  according  to  the 
principles  which  I have  set  down  ; but  I prefer  to  take  for  this  purpose  such 
as  may  have  been  distilled  over,  before  the  temperature  in  the  retort  in  the 
second  or  third  distillation,  or  in  the  last  distilling  vessel,  if  a complex  rec- 
tifying apparatus  be  used,  has  risen  above  80  deg.  This  spirituous  sub- 
stance, which  I call  alliole,  will  not  be  absolutely  pure,  being  mixed  with  a 
certain  portion  of  benzobe,  but  will  usually  be  found  to  be  characterized  by 
the  peculiar  smell  of  the  pure  alliole.  I add  to  this  alliole  about  one-fourth 
its  bulk  of  a cold  moderately  dilute  acid,  for  which  use  I prefer  hydrochloric 
acid  of  specific  gravity  1.16,  mixed  with  five  times  its  bulk  of  water  ; but  a 
much  stronger  hydrochloric  acid  may  be  used,  or  oil  of  vitriol  mixed  with 
nine  times  its  bulk  of  water.  I do  not  state  that  these  preparations  are  ab- 
solutely necessary,  but  they  are  convenient,  the  requisite  condition  being 
that  the  acids  be  not  concentrated  nitric  or  sulphuric  acid  ; since  these  acids 
when  concentrated,  destroy  the  alliole  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  in  which 
they  are  used.  I agitate  the  alliole  with  the  acid  in  a suitable  vessel,  which 
should  be  nearly  closed,  or  so  constructed  as  to  prevent  e vaporization  of 
the  spirituous  substance  which  is  under  treatment ; all  that  is  necessary 
being  to  keep  the  acid  and  spirituous  substance  in  a state  of  intimate  mix- 
ture for  a sufficient  time,  to  enable  the  acid  to  form  salts  with  the  ammonia 
and  oily  alkaloids,  which  accompany  the  crude  alliole  ; I then  allow  the  ves- 
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sel  to  stand  undisturbed,  till  the  two  fluids  have  separated ; I then  draw  off 
the  acid  liquor,  and  wash  the  alliole  by  agitating  it  with  about  its  bulk  of 
clean  water  in  the  same  manner  as  with  the  acids.  The  alliole,  if  then  al- 
lowed to  separate  from  the  water  and  drawn  off,  is  fit  for  use.  But  it  is 
convenient  sometimes  to  rectify  it  again,  and  to  allow  it  to  stand  for  some 
time,  after  careful  separation  from  any  water  that  may  accompany  it,  upon 
fresh- burnt  lime,  which  will  remove  any  acid  and  water  that  may  still  ad- 
here to  it. 

The  spirituous  substance  so  obtained  will  be  found  to  have  a slightly  al- 
liacious  odor,  somewhat  resembling  that  of  bisulpheret  of  carbon,  to  be  ex- 
tremely volatile,  and  is  placed  in  a retort  and  distilled  should  begin  to  boil 
about  65  degs.  or  70  degs.;  and  the  greatest  portion  of  its  bulk  should  dis- 
til over  before  the  temperature  from  the  retort  arrives  at  80  degs.,  and  the 
temperature  should  then  rise  very  fast,  and  the  retort  should  be  dry  at 
about  90  degs.  or  a little  above.  This  spirituous  substance  will  be  found  to 
be  an  excellent  solvent  of  caoutchouc,  gutta-percha,  and  many  of  the  resins, 
it  will  mix  with  pyroxylic  spirit  in  equal  proportions,  if  the  spirit  be  not  too 
much  diluted  with  water,  and  may  be  used  when  so  mixed  for  dissolving 
shell  lac,  or  shell-lac  and  gutta.percha,  or  caoutchouc  mixed,  though  it  will 
not  dissolve  lac  in  sufficiently  large  quantities  when  alone,  or  it  may  be 
mixed  with  a solution  of  lac  in  pyroxilic  spirit  in  similar  proportions.  And 
the  proportions  in  which  it  may  be  mixed  with  any  sample  of  pyroxylic 
spirit  may  be  readily  ascertained,  by  putting  a known  quantity  of  the  alli- 
ole into  a graduated  glass,  and  pouring  it  into  the  pyroxilic  spirit,  at  the 
same  time  shaking  the  mixture  until  the  whole  of  the  alliole  is  dissolved, 
and  a clear  transparent  mixture  results,  which  shows  no  streaks  of  milkiness 
when  the  surface  in  an  open  glass  is  slightly  blown  upon.  The  proportion 
or  quantity  of  spirit  which  has  been  added  to  the  ulliole  which  was  in  the 
glass,  shows  the  proportions  in  which  they  may  be  mixed.  Alliole  so  pre- 
pared also  yields  a brilliant  light  when  burned  by  the  aid  of  a current  of  air. 
Next  is  the  purification  of  benzole  prepared  from  coal  tar  or  the  products 
of  coal  tar.  If  this  be  not  required  perfectly  free  from  the  odor  of  alliole, 
and  if  moderate  purity  be  only  required,  I treat  this  spirit  in  the  same  man- 
ner which  I have  described  for  the  treatment  of  alliole  ; and  if  it  be  requir- 
ed for  burning  with  the  aid  of  a current  of  air,  as  hereinafter  described,  I 
prefer  to  treat  it  in  this  manner,  by  which  all  the  spirituous  substance 
is  preserved  intact,  while  the  picoliue  and  other  alkaline  substances,  which 
chiefly  cause  the  disagreeable  smell  of  the  naptha,  are  removed  ; and  I con- 
sider it  sufficiently  pure  for  this  purpose  when  a piece  of  white  deal,  dipped 
first  into  the  benzole  and  then  into  hydrochloric  acid,  does  not  acquire  a 
red  or  pink  color.  If,  however,  a volatile  substance  be  required  as  a sol- 
vent, or  for  any  other  purpose  where  freedom  from  an  unpleasant  odor  is 
necessary,  the  treatment  is  different.  Instead  of  agitating  the  benzole  with 
dilute  acid,  I agitate  it  with  concentrated*  sulphuric  acid,  in  the  proportion 
of  about  one  half  pound  of  ^cid  to  a gallon  of  the  benzole,  which  destroys 
the  alliole,  at  the  same  time  that  it  removes  the  basic  oils,  and  oxidizes  any 
of  the  brown  forming  substance  which  may  be  present  ; and  I prefer  to  add 
with  the  sulphuric  acid  a small  portion  of  the  nitrate  of  potash,  or  nitrate  of 
soda,  about  one  ounce  to  half  a pound  of  sulphuric  acid,  or  nitric  acid,  or 
nitrous  acid,  or  aquafortis  of  specific  gravity  about  1.30,  in  the  proportion 
of  one  fluid  ounce  to  half  a pound  of  sulphuric  acid  ; the  addition  of  nitric 
acid  tends  greatly  to  bring  out  the  pleasant  smell  of  the  benzole  from  the 
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more  perfect  oxidation  of  oxidable  substances  which  are  present,  and  from 
the  formation  of  a small  quantity  of  the  sweet-smelling  compound,  of  which 
I have  already  spoken,  which,  when  the  benzole  is  rectified,  is  separated  in 
the  residue  ; or  instead  of  sulphuric  acid,  mixed  with  nitric  acid  or  its  salts 
I use  nitric  acid,  nitrous  acid,  or  aquafortis  alone,  of  specific  gravity  about 
1.30  or  1.40,  or  nitric  acid  mixed  with  hydrochloric  acid,  or  nitro-muriatic  / 
acid,  in  the  proportion  of  half  a pound  of  the  acid  to  a gallon  of  the  ben- 
zole, or  instead  of  the  nitrate  of  potash  or  soda,  I use  a similar  proportion 
of  bichromate  of  potash.  I then,  after  agitation,  allow  the  mixture  to  settle 
and  then  draw  off  the  benzole  from  the  thickened  acid.  I then  sometimes 
add  to  the  benzole  a small  quantity  of  the  chloride  of  lime  and  some  mod- 
erately strong  acid,  and  stir  the  mixture,  but  this  further  deoxidizing  pro- 
cess is  seldom  necessary.  And  whether  this  last  process  be  used  or  not,  I 
now  agitate  the  benzole  with  water  and  complete  its  purification  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  alliole  is  purified.  The  spirituous  substance  so  obtained  will 
be  found  to  be  very  volatile;  if  placed  in  a retort,  it  should  commence  to 
boil  at  30  degs.  and  the  largest  portion  of  it  should  come  over  before  the 
temperature  in  the  retort  reaches  85  degs.,  and  the  retort  should  be  dry  at 
100  degrees  without  leaving  any  residue.  If  subjected  to  a temperature  of 
20  deg,  below  0 degrees.  ( — 20  degs.)  it  should  deposit  so  large  a quan- 
tity of  crystaline  matter  as  to  become  almost  entirely  solid.  It  should  have 
a smell  somewhat  like  that  of  almonds.  It  will  be  found  to  be  an  excellent 
solvent  for  the  same  purposes  as  alliole,  being  very  useful  for  making  many 
kinds  of  varnishes.  If  a solution  of  gutta-percha  be  made  in  benzole,  and 
the  solution  be  spread  as  a varnish  on  a smooth  surface,  such  as  glass  or 
porcelain,  the  spirituous  parts  will  rapidly  evaporate,  and  will  leave  the  gut- 
ta-percha in  a tough  film  on  the  surface,  which  must  be  peeled  off,  and  in 
this  way,  by  properly  adjusting  the  surface  and  carefully  peeling  off  the  var- 
nish, artificial  membranes  applicable  to  many  useful  purposes  may  be  made, 
or  by  spreading  the  solution  on  the  surface  of  the  human  body,  an  excellent 
plaster  or  artificial  skin  may  be  obtained  in  cases  in  which  protection  is  de- 
sirable. This  benzole  is  an  excellent  solvent  for  camphor,  essential  oils,  fats, 
wax,  and  many  other  substances.  It  may  be  used  as  a substitute  for  spirits 
of  wine  in  some  of  the  arts,  and  for  oil  ot  turpentine  in  most  of  the  purpos- 
es to  which  that  hydrocarbon  is  applied,  having  the  property  of  far  greater 
volatility  than  the  latter  substance,  which  in  many  instances  would  be  an 
advantage.  Benzole  admits,  however,  of  yet  further  purification,  which  for 
some  purposes  it  is  desirable  to  effect,  and  this  is  accomplished  by  freezing. 
But  •since  for  those  purposes  for  which  it  would  be  required  to  be  so  highly 
rectified,  it  would  probably  be  required  to  be  as  free  as  possible  from  all 
foreign  oily  matters,  I recommend  that  it  be  again  treated  with  sulphuric 
acid,  with  or  without  the  addition  of  saltpetre  or  nitric  acid,  or  with  nitric 
acid  alone,  or  with  nitro-muriatic  acid,  as  above  described,  or  that  it  be  dis- 
tilled with  about  one  quarter  its  bulk  of  a mixture  of  two.  parts  concentra- 
ted sulphuric  acid  and  one  part  of  a concentrated  aqueous  solution  of  bichro- 
mate of  potash,  or  with  a small  quantity  of  chromic  acid  ; and  I recommend 
that  such  treatment  be  repeated  until  the  benzole,  on  being  agitated  with 
cold  oil  of  vitriol,  no  longer  confersa  dark  color  upon  the  acid;  but  strong 
nitric  or  nitro-muriatic  acids  must  not  be  used  in  so  large  proportion 
as  sulphuric  acid  may  be  used,  since  the  benzole  may  be  decomposed  by 
the  former  acids,  thougjh  not  by  the  sulphuric  acids. 

When  this  further  treatment  with  acids  has  been  used,  I wash  the  benzole 
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well  with  water  or  with  lime  water  to  remove  the  acid,  and  distil  it  either 
with  or  without  the  addition  of  some  lime,  and  I prefer  to  insert  a thermom- 
eter in  the  retort,  and  to  receive  for  refrigeration  what  comes  over,  while 
the  temperature  in  the  retort  is  between  7 9 degs.  and  88  degs.  What 
comes  over  beyond  may  be  mixed  with  some  of  the  crude  spirituous  sub- 
stances, reserved  as  purified  toluole,  of  which  it  will  partly  consist.  The 
benzole  may  be  further  rectified  by  distillation  any  number  of  times,  and 
that  portion  of  the  distillate  should  always  in  that  case  be  reserved  separate- 
ly for  purification,  which  comes  over  between  80  degs.  and  85  degs. 

The  reduction  of  benzole  to  a state  of  further  purity,  depends  upon  the 
property  which  it  possesses  and  which  distinguishes  it  from  coal  naptha, 
and  from  all  the  other  hydrocarbons  contained  in  the  naptha,  viz.,  that  of 
becoming  solid  when  exposed  to  a low  temperature,  and  of  melting  again 
when  pure  at  a temperature  a little  above  that  at  which  ice  melts.  The 
degree  of  cold  requisite  to  solidify  the  fluid  will  vary  inversely  with  the  de- 
gree of  purity  which  it  has  previously  attained  by  distillation.  If  nearly 
pure  it  will  solidify  at  0 deg.,  if  about  half  the  fluid  be  benzole,  and  the  rest 
the  other  hydrocarbons  of  the  naptha,  which  distil  over  with  it,  the  benzole 
will  crystalize  out  of  the  solution,  when  exposed  to  a temperature  of  20 
degs.  And  I may  state  that,  generally,  if  the  crude  benzole  obtained  by 
once  distilling  the  first  runnings  of  the  coal  naptha,  or  the  whole  light  oil 
or  the  rectified  naptha,  as  described  in  the  first  part  of  my  invention,  viz., 
from  a boiler  surmounted  by  a head  surrounded  with  water,  which  is  allow- 
ed to  become  heated  to  ebullition,  be  again  rectified  in  a similar  apparatus, 
and  the  first  portion  of  the  distillate  equal  to  one-third  the  quantity  placed 
in  the  retort  (especially  if  the  very  first  one-sixteenth  portion  be  set  aside 
separately  as  alliole,  which  does  not  solidify  at  0 deg.,)  or  if  that  portion 
which  comes  over  while  the  temperature  in  the  retort  is  rising  from  80  degs. 
to  90  degs.  be  reserved  as  benzole,  that  portion  so  received  on  the  second 
distillation  will,  if  submitted  to  a temperature  of  —20  degrees,  become  in 
great  part  solid,  depositing  crystaline  matter  equal  to  at  least  half  its  bulk. 
By  further  rectification , both  of  the  mother  liquor  of  the  solid  portion  (that 
is,  of  that  portion  of  the  spirituous  substance  which  is  separated  as  fluid 
from  the  solid  benzole  after  refrigeration,)  and  also  of  the  rest  of  the  distil- 
late on  this  second  rectification,  a further  portion  of  spirituous  substance 
may  be  obtained  which  will  solidify  at  — 20  degs.  I now  expose  the  ben- 
zole which  has  been  prepared  for  refrigeration  to  a low  temperature  in  a 
suitable  vessel,  and  for  the  production  of  this  low  temperature  I use  if  it  be 
necessary,  a freezing  mixture.  When  the  benzole  has  been  so  congealed,  I 
expose  it  to  a powerful  pressure,  and  the  more  powerful  the  pressure  by 
which  this  separation  is  effected  the  purer  will  be  the  result,  and  the  lower 
the  temperature  at  which  the  operation  of  pressure  is  conducted,  the  larger 
will  be  the  produce.  The  fluid  pressed  out  is  set  aside,  and  after  further 
rectification,  if  required,  will  yield  another  proportion  of  solid  matter  by  re- 
frigeration. 

The  purification  maybe  carried  still  further,  either  by  again  pressing  at  a 
temperature  of  0 deg.  the  mass  obtained  by  a first  pressure,  or  by  placing 
the  mass  in  a funnel,  and  allowing  it  to  melt  slowly  in  the  air,  with  the 
bulb  of  a thermometer  immersed  in  the  mass,  reserving  as  pure  that  which 
remains  solid  when  the  temperature  of  the  mass  has  risen  to  0 deg.  I call 
the  substance  so  produced  absolute  benzole.  It  will  be  found  to  boil  con- 
stantly at  80  degs.  or  81  degs.  It  will  produce  a state  of  intoxication  if  in- 
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haled  in  the  manner  in  which  ether  is  used.  It  is  an  excellent  substitute 
for  ether  in  many  cases  in  which  ether  is  applied,  as  for  the  solution  of  io- 
dine, quinine,  wax,  and  fatty  and  volatile  oils  The  next  spirituous  sub- 
stance, or  toluole,  which  when  pure  boils  at  about  110  deg.,  and  which  may 
be  obtained  in  a state  of  partial  purity  by  reserving  the  last  portions  which 
come  over  in  the  rectification  of  benzole,  and  the  first  which  come  over  in 
the  rectification  of  camphole,  i*  purified  by  treatment  with  acids  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  benzole  but  not  by  refrigeration.  And  I wish  it  to  be  under- 
stood, that  by  purified  toluole,  I do  not  mean  a chemically  pure  hydrocar- 
bon having  a fixed  boiling  point,  but  I mean  an  oily  or  spirituous  substance 
obtained  from  the  coal  naptha,  which  will  boil  chiefly  between  100  degs. 
and  130  degs.  being  so  much  of  the  naptha  as  remains  after  separating  on 
the  one  hand  as  much  as  possible  of  the  spirituous  substances  that  will  yield 
a white  flame  with  a current  of  air  passed  through  them,  and  on  the  other 
hand  as  much  as  possible  of  the  oily  substances  which  will  not  take  fire  on 
the  surface  on  the  application  of  a lighted  match,  both  being  understood  of 
of  the  fluids  at  the  ordinary  temperature  of  the  air. 

Since  all  that  applies  to  toluole  as  regards  its  purification,  is  also  applic- 
able to  common  naptha,  and  to  other  bituminous  and  empyreumatic  oita, 
such  as  petroleum,  or  native  naptha,  the  oil  distilled  from  bituminous  schist, 
<fec.,  I will  here  state  my  method  ©^purification  as  applied  to  coal  naptha, 
generally  observing,  however,  that  in  the  application  of  concentrated  sul- 
phuric acid  to  common  coal  naptha,  a certain  proportion  of  oil  is  lost  by 
the  destruction  of  much  of  the  cumole  bv  the  acid,  I add  to  the  naphtha, 
or  toluole  separated  as  above  described,  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  in  the 
proportion  of  about  three  quarters  of  a pound,  and  nitric  acid  or  aquafortis 
in  The  proportion  of  about  a quarter  of  a pound  to  a gallon  of  the  naptha 
or  toluole,  which  has  been  previously  carefully  separated  from  water.  I 
then  agitate  them  well  together  in  a suitable  leaden  or  other  vessel.  The 
nitric  acid  need  not  be  the  strongest,  that  of  specific  gravity  between  1.30 
and  1.40  is  suitable,  and  it  need  not  be  pure ; the  crude  acid  known  as  ni- 
trous acid,  or  the  acid  called  single  aquafortis  may  be  used. 

I do  not  confine  myself  exactly  to  the  proportions  here  given,  or  I use  a 
mixture  of  nitric  and  hydrochloric  acids,  or  nltro-muriatic  acid,  or  nitrate  of 
potash  or  of  soda,  instead  of  nitric  acid,  in  about  the  same  proportions,  with 
or  without  the  addition  of  an  equal  proportion  of  bichromate  of  potash,  or 
bichromate  of  potash  without  the  nitrates  ; but  if  I use  these  salts  instead 
of  nitric  acid,  I prefer  to  use  a rather  larger  proportion  of  sulphuric  acid. 
Since  the  object  is  not  to  form  definite  chemical  compounds,  exact  propor- 
tions are  unnecessary  ; all  that  is  requisite  is  to  have  sufficient  free  sulphu- 
ric acid  to  dissolve  the  naphthaline,  or  a part  of  the  naphthaline,  in  the 
naphtha,  and  not  sufficient  to  dissolve  much  of  the  other  hydrocarbons  ; to 
have  sufficient  free  acid  of  any  sort  to  dissolve  all  the  alkaline  oils  (aniline, 
picoline,  &c.)  and  to  have  enough  of  the  oxidizing  agents,  sulphuric,  nitric, 
or  chromic  acids,  to  convert  at  once  all  the  coloring  matter  into  new  vola- 
tile products,  and  to  have  enough  nitric  acid  to  convert  a small  quantity  of 
the  naptha  into  an  aromatic  oil,  which  leaves  a slight  fragrance  in  the  naph- 
tha when  separated  from  it  by  subsequent  distillation.  After  thorough  ag- 
itation and  subsidence,  I withdraw  the  naphtha,  and  wash  it  thoroughly 
with  a large  quantity  of  water  till  all  the  acid  is  removed.  It  is  advisable 
to  separate  the  naphtha  carefully  from  the  acid  before  adding  the  water, 
otherwise  certain  compounds  may  be  precipitated  by  the  water  from  the 
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sulphuric  acid  liquor,  which  may  impair  the  purity  of  the  oils.  I then 
either  agitate  the  naptha  with  a solution  of  caustic  lime,  caustic  soda,  or 
caustic  potash,  (preferring  lime  or  soda  to  potash  as  being  cheaper)  ; and 
tben  either  distil  the  oil  with  the  alkaline  fluid,  or  after  removing  it  from 
the  alkaline  fluid  in  a still,  to  which  fire  is  directly  applied  ; or  I rectify  it 
by  passing  steam  through  it  in  the  manner  already  known  and  in  use;  and 
when  so  distilling,  I sometimes  pass  the  vapor  through  a dry  lime  purifier, 
as  hereafter  described,  when  speaking  of  the  purification  of  camphole.  I 
then  carefully  separate  the  naphtha  from  water,  and  it  is  fit  for  use ; or  I 
sometimes  allow  it  to  stand,  after  agitation  with  chloride  of  calcium  or  chlo- 
ride of  lime,  in  vessels  in  which  a small  quantity  of  those  substances  has  been 
placed  which  remove  the  remainder  of  the  water. 

The  toluole  or  naphtha  so  purified  is  applicable  to  the  melting  of  varnish- 
es, and  to  combustion  in  lamps,  in  which  oil  of  turpentine  or  coal  naphtha 
are  usually  burned,  and  also  to  burning  in  lamps  when  mixed  with  alchohol- 
ic  or  pyroxylic  spirit;  or  to  napthalizing  a current  of  heated  air  so  as  to  con- 
fer on  it  illuminating  properties  on  being  ignited. 

The  camphole  which  is  obtained  by  the  rectification  of  the  last  portions 
of  the  light  oil,  and  the  first  portions  of  the  heavy  oils  of  coal  tar,  is  puri- 
fied in  a different  manner,  since,  firstly,  it  contains  a large  quantity  of  creo- 
sote and  other  acid  substances,  and  secondly,  a considerable  portion  of  the 
hydrocarbon,  which  is  required  to  be  purified,  is  destroyed  by  treatment 
with  concentrated  nitric  or  sulphuric  acids.  And  the  method  which  I adopt 
to  purify  this  oil  is  to  digest  it  with  a caustic  alkaline  lye,  and  to  distil  it 
so  that  its  vapor  may  pass  over  lime,  and  to  agitate  it  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  or  with  dilute  nitric  or  sulphuric  acids;  and  I prefer  to  treat  it  first 
with  alkali  for  this  purpose.  In  a boiler  or  retort  with  two  apertures  or 
necks,  one  of  which  is  directly  connected  with  the  upper  condenser  herein- 
after mentioned,  and  the  other  with  the  condenser  of  an  ordinary  still, 
(which  boiler  I prefer  to  be  of  cast  iron,)  I place  the  crude  camphole  with 
about  a quarter  its  bulk  of  a solution  in  water  of  caustic  potash  or  caustic 
soda  of  specific  gravity  about  1.150  or  with  a similar  quantity  of  a solution 
of  hydrate  of  lime  in  water,  with  an  excess  of  fresh- slaked  lime,  or  with  dry 
caustic  potash,  or  caustic  soda,  in  the  proportion  of  a quarter  of  a pound  of 
the  alkali  to  a gallon  of  the  oil,  or  with  caustic  lime  in  rather  larger  pro- 
portions (the  carbonates  of  soda  and  potash  may  be  used,  but  they  do  not 
act  so  perfectly  as  the  caustic  alkalies  or  lime  in  the  removal  of  the  acid 
substances,  and  in  the  oxidation  of  the  other  impurities).  The  boiler  or  re- 
tort is  surmounted  with  a vapor  chamber,  or  head  similar  to  that  recom- 
mended for  the  rectification  of  benzole,  it  being  so  connected  with  one  of 
the  necks  of  the  retort,  that  all  the  vapors  condensed  in  it  shall  flow  freely 
back  into  the  retort.  . This  head  is  kept  surrounded  with  water  as  cold  as 
possible,  as  the  object  of  it  is  to  condense  all  the  vapors  and  return  them 
to  the  retort;  it  may  be  connected  by  its  other  or  upper  opening  with  a 
still- worm  to  condense  any  vapors  that  may  escape,  or  its  other  opening 
may  be  closed  with  a loaded  safety  valve,  The  oil  and  caustic  lye  being 
placed  in  the  retort,  the  neck  of  the  retort  which  is  directly  connected  with 
the  still-worm  is  closed,  and  that  connected  with  the  upper  chamber  is  open- 
ed ; fire  is  applied,  and  the  aqueous  solution  is  to  be  allowed  to  boil.  The 
ebullition  will  continue  for  any  length  of  time,  if  the  condensr  in  the  upper 
condenser  be  perfect,  and  even  if  a small  quantity  of  vapor  be  allowed  to  es- 
cape condensation,  the  digestion  will  continue  for  a sufficient  length  of  time. 
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I allow  this  digestion  to  continue  for  five  or  six  hours  after  ebullition  has 
commenced.  I then  either  lower  the  fire  to  stop  ebullition,  and  draw  off 
the  watery  solution  through  a pipe  at  the  bottom  of  the  boiler,  and  then 
close  the  neck  connected  with  the  upper  condenser,  and  open  the  other  neck 
of  the  retort  which  is  directly  connected  with  the  still-worm,  and  then  dis- 
til the  oil  over ; or  I change  the  outlet  in  the  same  way,  and  distil  without 
first  drawing  off  the  lye.  In  the  latter  case,  oil  and  water  will  come  over 
together  at  first,  and  the  temperature  in  the  retort  will  not  rise  far  above 
100  degs.  or  110  degs.  till  nearly  all  the  water  and  a large  quantity  has  come 
over  ; but  if  the  water  be  drawn  off,  the  temperature  in  the  retort  will  soon 
rise  rapidly  to  140  degs.  or  150  degs.  before  any  fluid  distils.  I then  some- 
times set  aside  the  first  portion  that  distils  over  so  long  as  samples  taken  in 
a small  open  vessel  catch  fire  on  the  surface  on  the  application  of  a lighted 
match,  and  I prefer  to  receive  as  camphole  that  which  comes  over  subse- 
quently till  the  temperature  in  the  retort  reaches  190  degs.  The  residue 
is  distilled  over,  distillation  being  stopped  when  the  temperature  in  the  re- 
tort reaches  about  300  degs., if  it  should  riseso  high  before  distillation  ceas- 
es, and  is  mixed  with  the  dead  oil  in  the  same  stage  of  purification,  unless 
this  residual  distillate  contain  much  naphthaline,  in  which  case  it  will  solid- 
ify partially  or  entirely,  and  the  solid  phrtis  rejected  and  the  fluid  part  only 
of  this  residual  distillate  is  added  to  the  dead  oil.  The  camphole,  after  this 
distillation,  is  now  agitated  either  with  hydrochloric  acid,  or  with  dilute, 
sulphuric  or  nitric  acid,  formed  by  mixing  the  strong  acids  of  commerce 
with  about  six  times  their  bulk  in  water.  This  agitation  is  continued  for  a 
convenient  length  of  time,  and  may  be  done  in  an  open  vessel  with  a stirrer. 
Having  allowed  the  fluids  to  separate,  I draw  off  the  acid,  and  then  I some- 
times repeat  the  agitation  with  a further  quantity  of  dilute  acid  with  the 
addition  of  some  chloride  of  lime  in  the  proportion  of  a quarter  ot  a 
pound  of  chloride  of  lime  to  a gallon  of  the  acid  but  this  may  be  omit- 
ted. The  oil  is  drawn  off  and  well  washed  with  water,  from  which  it  is  sep- 
arated and  then  rectified.  It  may  be  rectified  by  passing  steam  through  it, 
or  by  distilling  from  a retort  to  which  fire  is  directly  applied,  but  in  either 
case  it  is  convenient  to  place  between  the  retort  and  the  condenser  a vessel 
similar  to  the  dry  lime  purifiers  used  for  purifying  coal  gas,  in  which  lime 
is  placed  on  plates  or  gratings  in  a chamber  having  only  two  openings,  so 
tha  the  vapors  pass  over  the  lime,  and  I prefer  to  have  this  lime  purifier  of 
such  size  that  it  may  contain  lime  conveniently  spread  in  the  quantity  of 
about  half  a pound  of  lime,  more  or  less,  to  a gallon  of  the  oil  placed  in  the 
retort,  but  a smaller  vessel  may  be  used.  This  vessel  is  so  arranged  that 
the  vapor  of  the  oil,  or  water  and  oil,  as  it  leaves  the  retort  passes  over  the 
lime  which  deprives  it  of  dry  acid  remaining  in  it,  and  then  passing  into  the 
condenser  is  reduced  to  the  fluid  form.  But  I prefer  to  rectify  it  in  a retort 
over  fire  directly  applied  without  the  presence  of  water  or  steam,  and  to  use 
a thermometer  inserted  in  the  retort,  and  to  cease  receiving  as  camphole 
when  the  temperature  in  the  retort  reaches  190  degs.  By  this  me  ms  I ob- 
tain the  oil  colorless,  and  if  it  should  be  of  specific  gravity,  .890  or  .900,  or 
if  the  distillation  be  not  continued  so  far,  the  specific  gravity  may  be  so  low 
as  .870.  Concentrated  sulphuric  and  nitric  acid,  separately  or  mixed,  may 
be  used  in  the  purification  of  camphole ; but  I prefer  not  to  use  such  acids, 
as  a considerable  loss  of  hydrocarbon  is  thereby  sustained,  and  the  use  of 
concentrated  nitric  acid  sometimes  confers  a yellow  color  on  the  oil  which  it 
does  not  lose  on  rectification.  I sometimes  repeat  this  treatment  with  alkali 
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and  acid  once  or  oftener.  Camphole  so  purified  is  applicable,  either  alone 
or  mixed  with  some  of  the  oils  having  lower  boiling  points  separated  in  my 
processes,  or  with  the  pyroxylic  spirit  for  burning  in  the  lamps.  It  is  also 
useful  as  a substitute  for  oil  of  turpentine  in  making  varnishes. 

For  the  purification  of  the  dead  oil  I adopt  the  same  method  of  digesting 
with  an  alkali  as  that  which  I havi  described  for  camphole,  but  I prefer  to 
use  a stronger  lye  and  in  larger  proportions,  and  to  continue  the  digestion 
for  a longer  time  before  I change  the  outlet  and  commence  distillation,  since 
the  dead  oil  contains  a larger  quantity  of  acid  substances.  The  same  des- 
cription of  apparatus  and  the  same  sorts  of  alkali  are  applicable  to  the  dead 
oil  as  to  the  camphole,  but  caustic  alkalies  are  much  to  be  preferred  to  car- 
bonates. And  in  rectifying  the  dead  oil  from  which  the  camphole  has  been 
previously  separated  by  distillation,  which  is  that  which  I prefer  to  treat  in 
this  manner,  though  the  method  is  equally  applicable  to  dead  oil  from 
which  the  camphole  has  not  been  removed  after  digestion  with  the  alkali. 
If  the  lye  be  not  drawn  off,  very  little  oil  will  be  carried  over  with  the  wa- 
ter which  distils  off  first,  and  whether  the  lye  be  or  be  not  drawn  off,  I pre- 
fer to  receive  separately  all  the  oil  which  comes  over,  before  the  tempera- 
ture in  the  retort  reaches  200  degs.,  and  if  there  be  little  naphthaline  pres- 
ent, I add  this  oil  to  the  camphole  of  the  corresponding  degree  of  purity. 
If  there  be  much  naphthaline  present,  I reject  so  much  of  that  part  of  the 
distillate  from  the  dead  oil  as  solidifies  in  the  cold,  which  will  be  the  case 
in  some  instances  while  the  temperature  is  rising  from  210  degs.  to  220 
degs.,  or  even  higher.  And  the  quantity  which  it  will  be  convenient  to  re- 
ject may  be  found  by  observing  whether  a thin  film  of  the  distillate  received 
on  a cold  surface  solidifies,  when  the  temperature  in  the  retort  is  above  210 
degs.,  when  it  ceases  to  solidify  ; on  being  so  examined  I commence  to  re- 
ceive the  mortuole  for  purification.  If  none  solidify  on  cooling,  I receive  all 
the  distillate  above  200  degs.  together,  till. the  temperature  in  the  retort 
reaches  230  degs.  or  290  degs.,  I reject  what  comes  over  above  as  contain- 
ing too  much  paranaphthaline.  And,  instead  of  treating  the  oil  with  dilute 
acid,  I treat  the  dead  oil,  after  distilling  from  the  caustic  lye,  with  oil  of 
vitriol,  in  the  proportion  of  one  pound  of  the  oil  of  vitriol  to  one  gallon  of 
oil,  and  with  or  without  the  addition  of  a small  quantity  of  nitric  acid  ; I 
agitate  the  acid  with  the  oil  in  a suitable  vessel  for  one  or  two  hours,  and  I 
prefer  to  allow  the  oil  to  stand  with  the  acid  for  two  or  three  days,  and  to 
repeat  the  agitation  occasionally.  I then  draw  off  the  oil  from  the  acid,  af- 
ter having  allowed  it  to  settle.  Finally  I distil  it  through  a dry  lime  puri- 
fier, as  described  for  the  purification  of  camphole.  The  oil  should  be  col- 
lected in  this  rectification  between  the  temperature  of  220  degs.  and  280 
degs.  This  oil  will  be  of  a pale  yellow,  or  almost  colorless.  I sometimes 
repeat  this  treatment  of  the  mortuole  with  acids  and  alkati,  once  or  oftener. 

It  is  convenient  sometimes  further  to  purify  the  mortuole,  camphole,  and 
other  oils  and  spirituous  substances,  by  filtering  them  through  finely  divid- 
ed carbon,  for  which  purpose  I prefer  animal  charcoal  or  lampblack,  which 
has  been  digested  for  a short  time  in  oil  of  vitriol,  or  boiled  in  a solution  of 
carbonate  of  potash,  and  then  dried  and  heated  to  reduess  in  a closed  ves- 
sel recently  before  use.  And  the  filtration  may  be  conveniently  conducted 
by  placing  the  oil  in  the  filtering  apparatus,  over  a vessel  or  receiver,  into 
which  the  oil  will  be  forced  thtough  the  filterer  by  the  pressure  of  the  air, 
when  the  air  is  exhausted  from  the  receiver.  By  further  .treatment  with 
caustic  alkali  or  lime,  and  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  by  subsequent  rectifica- 
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tion,  the  mortuole  may  be  obtained  quite  colorless.  The  oil  so  obtained  is 
applicable  to  many  of  the  purposes  to  which  oil  of  turpentine  is  applied,  and 
also  to  many  of  the  purposes  to  which  fixed  oils  are  applicable,  and  it  is  ap- 
plicable either  alone  or  mixed  with  the  more  volatile  hydrocarbons  to  burn- 
ing in  naphtha  vapor  pressure  lamps,  and  when  mixed  with  pyroxylic  spirit 
in  suitable  proportions,  to  burning  in  lamps  in  which  oil  of  turpentine  or 
the  fixed  oils  are  burned. 

What  I here  claim  in  respect  to  this  second  part  of  my  invention,  is  the 
purification  of  the  spirituous  substances  and  oils  which  I manufacture  from 
coal-tar,  by  treatment  with  chemical  agents,  according  to  principles  laid 
down,  depending  on  the  nature  of  the  spirituous  substance  and  oils  aforesaid 
and  of  the  impurities  desired  to  be  removed. 

I also  claim  the  use  of  nitric  or  nitrous  acid,  of  nitro-muriatic  acid,  and  of 
chromic  acid,  and  the  salts  of  those  acids  in  the  purification  of  empyreumatic 
and  bituminous  volatile  oils,  and  the  purification  of  certain  of  the  oils  man- 
ufactured from  coal-tar  by  digestion  with  alkalies  in  the  manner  above  des- 
cribed, and  by  distilling  them  so  that  their  vapor  is  passed  over  lime,  in  the 
manner  above  described,  and  the  purification  of  a spirituous  substance  ob- 
tained from  coal  tar  by  congelation  and  pressure,  which  substance  so  purifi- 
ed I call  absolute  benzole. 
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Thk  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  which  had  been  so  anxi- 
ously looked  for,  made  its  appearance  at  the  opening  of  the  session,  but 
failed  to  allay  the  public  inquietude  in  relation  to  the  government  resources. 
It  proved  to  be  more  of  a political  document,  than  a faithful  expose  of 
the  financial  situation  of  the  government.  On  another  page  the  leading 
features  of  the  report  will  be  found,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  the  estimated 
debt  July,  1863,  is  $1,122,297,403,  to  be  increased  by  $622,300,701  for 
the  succeeding  year,  making,  in  round  numbers,  $1,000,000,000  to  be 
raised  by  loans  in  the  next  eighteen  months,  in  addition  to  the  sums  raised 
by  taxation.  The  Secretary,  after  a very  long  and  disconnected  report, 
concludes  with  asking  that  no  more  demand  notes  be  issued ; that  the  law 
authorizing  $500,000,000  of  six  per  cent  stock,  redeemable  after  five  years 
and  within  twenty,  be  so  modified  that  outstanding  notes  shall  not  be 
convertible  into  the  stock  at  par,  and  that  the  Secretary  may  have  the 
discretion  of  selling  it  at  any  price  under  market  value  ; the  amount  that 
may  be  issued  be  increased,  and  that  a general  banking  law  may  be  en- 
acted to  compel  all  banks  doing  business  to  secure  their  notes  on  United 
States  stock.  The  Secretary  argues  that  this  would  create  a market  for 
the  stock,  and  furnish  a uniform  currency.  These  recommendations  in 
themselves,  amount  simply  to  nothing  whatever.  The  public  understood 
from  them  that  paper  money  was  really  the  chief  reliance  of  the  Depart- 
ment, while  the  Secretary  sought  to  throw  upon  Congress  the  odium  of 
the  measure.  The  report  shows  that  during  the  past  year  ending  Decem- 
ber 1st,  there  have  been  comparatively  no  loans  of  capital  made  by  the 
public  to  the  government.  The  whole  revenue  has  been  derived  from 
temporary  expedients.  The  money  has  been  raised  as  follows  mostly : 


Currency  notes  paid  out. . . . 
Deposits  certificates  paid  out, 
One-year  44  44 

Three-year  bonds  7.30  44 
Received  on  20-year  bonds. . 
Converted  5*20  year  bonds.. 


$200,000,000 

79,728,650 

87,363,241 

50.000. 000^ 

22.000. 000 
23,750,000 


Total $462,911,891 

These  are  the  sums  raised  since  the  report  of  December,  1861.  The 
$22,000,000  of  6 per  cent  20-year  stock,  was  money  paid  in  up  to  date 
on  the  loan  previously  made  in  November.  The  3-year  bonds  were 
mostly  paid  out  to  creditors,  and  of  the  $500,000,000  bonds  authorized, 
only  $23,750,000  have  been  converted  into  notes.  Two  hundred  millions 
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have  been  obtained  from  currency  on  demand  ; $79,298,000  from  deposits 
payable  at  ten  days  notice,  and  $87,363,241  from  certificates  payable  in 
in  the  year.  These  bear  6 per  cent  interest  in  gold,  and  sell  at  96£  for 
currency,  which  gives  12£  per  cent  per  annum  for  the  money.  Thus, 
gold  being  33£  per  cent,  the  holder  of  a $1,000  bond  gets  for  interest  $60 
in  gold,  which  is  worth  $80  in  currency,  and  he  gets  $100  for  96£  paid, 
making  $108  received  within  the  year  for  an  outlay  of  96£.  This  is  the 
rate  at  which  the  government  borrows.  Nevertheless,  the  price  of  its 
stock  has  fallen  from  par  for  a 6 per  cent  20-year  stock  in  gold,  to  75  for 
gold.  The  Secretary  now  affects  to  propose  to  go  on  and  borrow 
$1,000,000,000  more  on  stock,  by  allowing  him  to  fix  his  own  terms  and 
prices,  and  to  issue  no  more  notes.  His  mode  of  reasoning  is  very 
extraordinary.  He  states  that  brokers  and  speculators  will  not  buy  the 
stocks  if  the  public  can  buy  on  the  same  terms,  viz. : at  par,  or  at  the 
market  value.  He  therefore  asks  for  “ discretion,”  to  enable  him  to  make 
private  bargains  with  speculators,  who  may  realize  a profit  by  sales  to  the 
public;  but  the  private  negotiations  of  $3,000,000  7-j^-  bonds  last  June, 
was  not  so  successful  as  to  give  a favorable  idea  of  these  new  proposi- 
tions. He  states : “ amounts  are  seldom  taken,  except  with  a view  to 
re-sales  at  a profit,  and  re  sales  at  any  profit  are  impossible  under  the  law. 
Negotiations  below  market  value  are  not  allowed,  and  if  not  allowed  the 
taker  of  the  bonds  can  expect  no  advance,  unless  a market  value  consid- 
erably below  par  shall  become  established.  * * * A dis- 

cretionary power  may,  perhaps,  be  advantageously  conferred  on  the  Sec- 
retary, to  be  exercised  as  exigencies  may  require  or  allow.” 

This  is  a plan  for  the  negotiation  of  $1,000,000,000  demanded  for  the 
service  of  the  next  eighteen  months,  and  is  certainly  quite  the  reverse  of 
the  “ popular  loan,”  about  which  the  Secretary  was  before  so  sanguine. 
The  Secretary  is  possessed  of  the  idea,  which  is  also  apparently  common 
to  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  that  the  ability 
of  the  government  to  borrow  money,  depends  upon  the  amount  of  its 
own  paper  money  in  circulation.  He  cannot  divest  himself  of  the  idea 
that  paper  promises  are  capital,  instead  of  being  only  the  medium  in 
which  capital  is  transfered.  His  view  was  as  follows : 

“The  government  can  resort  to  borrowing,  only  when  the  issue  of  notes 
has  become  sufficiently  large  to  warrant  a just  expectation  that  loans  of 
the  notes  can  be  had  from  those  who  hold,  or  can  obtain  them  at  rates 
not  less  advantageous  than  those  of  coin  loans  before  suspension. 

“ The  extension  of  the  United  States  note  circulation,  until  sufficient 
in  amount  to  enable  the  Secretary  to  obtain  it  from  holders  by  way  of 
loans,  was  equally  inevitable.  A practical  limit  on  increase  is  imposed 
by  the  judicious  legislation  of  Congress,  which  makes  the  notes  receivable 
for  loans. 

“ Whenever  the  volume  of  notes  reaches  a point  where  the  loan  can  be 
effected  at  rates  fair  to  the  country,  and  desirable  to  takers,  loans  will  of 
course  be  made,  and  ample  opportunities  for  conversion  offered. 

“ A comparatively  small  reduction  of  (bank  note)  circulation,  will 
allow  ample  room  for  the  whole  increase  of  the  United  States  circulation, 
authorized  by  existing  laws;  and  as  the  reduction  proceeds,  the  increase 
may  be  extended,  never,  however,  passing  the  point  which  admits  the 
negotiation  of  loans  at  reasonable  rates” 

Thus,  the  amount  of  capital  that  may  be  loaned  the  government,  de- 
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pends  upon  the  amount  of  paper  afloat.  In  relation  to  the  amount  out- 
standing, and  its  effect  upon  the  loaus  proposed,  we  have  the  following : 

“The  time  and  rate  of  the  5-20  loan  authorized  were  judiously  deter- 
mined, and  he  believes  that  if  the  suggested  changes  are  made  in  the  law, 
the  needed  supplies  can  be  obtained  through  these  loans. 

“ Without  any  issues  of  United  States  notes  beyond  the  amount  now 
authorized,  it  seems  certain  that  loans  for  the  whole  amount  required  for 
the  current  year  can  readily  be  obtained  at  fair  rates. 

“ It  points  indeed  directly  to  the  conclusion,  that  loans  in  sufficient 
amounts  to  meet  the  disbursements  of  the  government,  could  not  now  be 
obtained  at  rates  which  a due  regard  to  the  interests  of  the  tax  payers 
would  permit  the  Secretary  to  accept.” 

This  is  a very  extraordinary  mode  of  reasoning.  The  issues  are  and 
are  not  sufficient,  yet  if  the  Secretary  can  have  power  to  make  private 
bargains  with  jobbers,  the  loans,  he  thinks,  can  be  obtained,  notwithstand- 
ing the  u interests  of  tax  payers.”  It  is  not  a matter  of  surprise  that 
such  a document  fell  still-born  upon  the  public.  The  Secretary  reasoned 
that  there  was  no  inflation  of  the  currency  in  the  last  year,  notwithstand- 
ing the  government  issues,  and  the  premium  of  30  per  cent  on  gold.  He 
states  the  position  of  the  currency  as  follows : 

November,  1801.  November,  1802. 

United  States  notes $15,140,000  $210,104,000 

Bank  notes. 130,000,000  167,000,000 

Coin  in  banks  and  circulation 210,000,000  

Total $355,140,000  $377,104,000 

It  appears  that  there  is  $232,000,000  more  paper  outstanding  than  last 
year.  The  banks  now  hold  more  specie  than  then.  A large  proportion 
of  $50,000,000  of  the  amount  the  Secretary  gives  for  last  year,  was  in 
Southern  banks ; $50,000,000  is  in  the  shape  of  plate,  and  now  being 
taxed;  $50,000,000  more  was  silver  coin.  These  facts  the  report  does 
not  state,  but  it  proceeds  to  argue  that  the  paper  currency  is  not  redun- 
dant, notwithstanding  that  gold  was  30  per  cent  premium.  That  such  is 
the  case,  may  be  reasonably  inferred  from  the  fact  that  the  prices  of  many 
of  the  most  important  articles  of  consumption  have  declined  or  not  ma- 
terially advanced  during  the  year.  At  the  same  date  to  which  this  ap- 
plies, the  Gazette,  of  Cincinnati,  Mr.  Chase’s  home  organ,  gives  the  fol- 
lowing table  illustrative  of  the  markets  now  and  a year  ago : 


1861.  1862.  Advance 

Flour,  super $4  00  $5  50  $1  50 

Flour,  extra 4 10  5 40  1 20 

Coffee 16  @ 17  c.  35  @ 36  c.  19  c* 

Sugar 9 @ 10  c.  12  @ 13  c.  3 c. 

Molasses 43  @ 44  c.  61  @ 62  c.  ,18  c. 

Butter 10  @ 12  c.  18  @ 20  o.  8 c. 

Prints 10^  c.  20  c.  9£  c; 

Hay $9  @ 10  $13  @ 14  $4  00 

Lard  oil 63  c.  80  c.  17  c. 

Linseed  oil 66  c.  $1  15  49  c. 

Potatoes 37  c.  1 00  63  c. 

Pork $9  50  $10  75  $1  25 
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The  curious  reader  will  observe  that  in  every  case,  the  advance  has 
been  the  same,  30  per  cent,  as  that  of  gold,  and  in  some  cases  very  much 
higher.  There  are  some  instances  where  the  supply  of  an  article  cut  off 
from  its  natural  market  is  unusually  low,  bringing  no  more  in  depreciated 
paper  than  it  did  a year  ago  in  gold.  The  Secretary  contends  that  his 
paper  currency,  which  inflicts  such  heavy  burdens  upon  the  public,  is 
money  obtained  without  interest,  and  he  cannot  therefore  admit  that  it 
inflicts  a tax  of  30  per  cent  upon  every  individual.  Nevertheless,  he  is 
very  willing  to  forego  the  borrowing  without  interest,  in  order  to  issue 
the  notes  through  the  banks.  He  states  the  $250,000,000  notes  outstanding 
are  a loan  without  interest.  He  asks  that  those  notes  be  converted  into 
a 6 per  cent  stock,  which  shall  be  the  basis  of  bank  issues  to  the  same 
amount,  redeemable  in  the  government  notes.  In  other  words,  he  wishes 
to  pay  the  banks  $15,000,000  interest  in  gold  annually,  equal  at  the  pre- 
sent rate  to  $20,000,000  in  paper  on  those  stocks,  on  which  the  banks 
may  issue  $250,000,000  of  their  own  paper  without  interest,  and  redeem- 
able only  in  government  notes.  If  the  bank  notes  are  to  be  based  on  the 
government  notes,  why  not  allow  the  latter  to  remain  as  they  are,  with- 
out paying  the  bankers  $15,000,000  per  annum  in  gold  to  issue  substi- 
tutes ? Inasmuch  as  on  the  proposed  plan  there  is  to  be  no  limit  upon 
the  irredeemable  issues  of  the  banks,  the  depreciation  of  the  currency 
will  continue  to  inflict  immense  burdens  upon  the  people.  By  the  bank 
plan,  which  he  states  is  to  make  uone  uniform  currency,”  there  would  be 
four  currencies,  viz.,  gold,  for  customs  and  stockholders ; United  States 
notes,  legal  tender;  “national  currency ,”  redeemable  in  the  United  States 
notes,  and  lastly,  the  present  bank  notes  that  are  to  be  taxed  out  of  ex- 
istence. Inasmuch  as  that  taxation  must  be  “uniform,”  k is  difficult  to 
see  how  the  issues  of  one  bank  may  be  taxed  and  those  of  another  ex- 
empt from  tax. 

The  Secretary  states  that,  when  victories  shall  have  brought  peace,  the 
“ample  resources”  of  the  government  will  enable  it  “to  purchase  specie 
to  replace  large  amounts,”  and  thus  bring  about  resumption.  The  Sec- 
retary certainly  reflects  but  little  on  the  situation  when  he  ventures  such 
statements.  There  was  abundance  of  coin  in  the  country  when  the  Sec- 
retary, by  his  paper  issues,  drove  it  out.  When  those  issues  shall  have 
run  their  inevitable  course  and  have  utterly  perished,  specie  will  return. 
If  the  Secretary  were  to  undertake  to  buy  it  back,  with  what  would  he 
pay  ? The  specie  now  goes  abroad  because  of  debts  created  by  paper 
money,  and  to  get  it  back  supposes  some  other  means  of  payment.  The 
Secretary  also  appropriates  his  “ ample  revenue,”  which  he  estimates  at 
$55,000,000,  to  the  redemption  of  the  public  debt  on  the  return  of 
peace.  He  states  that  it  will  pay  3 per  cent  on  a debt  of  $1,700,000,000, 
evidently  calculating  upon  the  permanence  during  peaceof  the  war  taxes, 
which  he  estimates  at  $220,000,000  per  annum.  The  confusion  of  ideas 
which  induces  the  Secretary  to  propose  buying  gold  to  resume  specie  pay- 
ments, is  also  illustrated  in  the  following  extract : “ If  the  half  eagle  of 
the  Union  be  made  of  equal  weight  and  fineness  with  the  gold  sovereign 
of  Great  Britain,  no  sensible  injury  could  possibly  arise  from  the  change ; 
while,  on  the  resumption  of  specie  payments,  its  great  advantages  would 
be  felt  in  the  equalization  of  exchanges  and  the  convenience  of  commerce.” 
This  has  the  appearance  of  a joke;  but  it  is  hardly  to  be  supposed  that 
when  he  proposes  a permanent  tax  of  $157,000,000  to  pay  the  interest 
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and  sinking  fund  of  a debt  of  $1,700,000,006,  contracted  mostly  for  the 
creation  of  the  most  scandalous  private  fortunes  of  government  partisans, 
he  will  take  to  joking  otherwise  than  in  his  intercourse  with  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Following  the  decimal  notation,  the  half  eagle  is  $5.  If  it  were  re- 
duced to  the  weight  of  the  sovereign  it  would  be  $4  84.  The  Napoleon 
of  France  is  $3  84  ; the  Prussian  crown,  $6  64 ; the  Belgium  25-francs, 
$4  72;  the  Austrian  sovereign,  $6  75.  How  are  all  these  and  many 
more  values  to  be  “ equalized  ” by  putting  19  grains  less  gold  into  the 
half  eagle ! Or  how  can  that  equalize  exchanges  which  depend  upon  in- 
ternational debts  ? 

The  results  of  the  financial  situation,  as  expressed  in  the  report,  are  of 
a very  gloomy  character.  They  indicate  a very  rapid  descent  on  the 
downward  slope  towards  national  bankruptcy,  and  therefore  were  not  cal- 
culated to  improve  general  business.  The  depression  which  Mr.  Chase’s 
report  produced  was  not  relieved  when  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  Ways  and  Means,  in  a speech  of  December  18,  denounced  Mr.  Chase’s 
plan,  and  proposed  one  still  more  expensive  himself,  viz  : to  call  in 
and  cancel  the  stock  issued  since  the  law  making  the  interest  payable  in 
coin  was  passed,  and  to  repeal  that  clause ; to  issue  $500,000,000  of  legal 
tender  notes,  and  authorize  “a  billion”  of  bonds  at  6 per  cent,  which 
assets  can  be  placed  at  par  in  a year.  The  word  “ billion  ” he  twice  re- 
peats, and  although  it  means  a million  multiplied  by  itself — a “million 
of  millions” — he  probably  means  a thousand  millions.  This  proposition, 
then,  as  compared  with  Mr.  Chase’s,  is  as  follows: 


Notes.  Bonds.  Interest 

Mr.  Chase $250,000,000  $900,000,000  7^ 

Mr.  Stevens 500,000,000  1,000,000,000  6 


This  demand  of  Mr.  Stevens  is  for  a sum  one  thrid  of  the  British  debt. 
That  of  Mr.  Chase  is  for  a sum  that  bears  an  annual  cost  equal  to  half 
that  of  the  British  debt ; and  he  asks  that  he  shall  not  be  limited,  but 
shall  have  the  right  to  make  private  bargains  with  his  friends  for  it. 
There  were  probably  never  two  financial  state  papers  published  which  can 
command  less  confidence  than  those  of  the  two  highest  financial  authori- 
ties of  the  present  government.  The  alternative  remains  between  impos- 
sible loans  and  a swelling  flood  of  paper,  on  the  moving  current  of  which 
the  property  of  the  country  is  drifting  with  accelerated  pace  to  bank- 
ruptcy, which  means  anarchy.  The  following  table  shows  the  price  of 
government  securities,  as  compared  with  gold  : 


PRICES  UNITED  STATES  PAPER. 


M»y 

10, 

- — 0’s,  1861. » 

Beg.  Coup. 

1084  108 

5’s,  1874. 
94 

7 3-10, 

8 yearn 
104 

6 p.  c.  eertiH 
1 year. 
994 

August 
demand 
Gold,  notes. 

S*  * 

U 

17, 

105 

105 

96 

105 

100* 

3 

t 

U 

28, 

1044 

1044 

96 

105 

1004 

** 

* 

u 

81 

1044 

1044 

96 

105 

100 

t 

June 

7, 

103 

106 

96 

1064 

1004 

4* 

1 

«( 

14, 

108* 

107* 

97* 

1064 

1004 

64 

8 

M 

26, 

1024 

1064 

964 

105f 

994 

9 

4* 

July 

6, 

1004 

1004 

95 

102 

984 

10 

H 

u 

12, 

100 

1004 

88 

103 

99 

17 

7* 

M 

19, 

. 98 

98 

85 

1014 

974 

19 

8 
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July 

27, 

/ 6*8, 1861 

Beg.  Coup. 

99  99 

5*8, 1874. 
86* 

7 8-10,  6 p.  c.  certif. 
3 years.  1 year. 

103  98* 

Gold. 

17 

August 

demand 

notes. 

6} 

August 

2, 

98* 

98* 

85* 

102* 

98* 

15 

5* 

9, 

99 

100 

86* 

103* 

100 

12* 

5* 

M 

16,...,.. 

100* 

loot 

90 

100 

100 

16 

7} 

M 

23 

101 

101 

90 

104 

99* 

15* 

8 

ft 

30 

101* 

101* 

90 

104} 

100 

l«i 

8} 

Sept. 

* 

99* 

99f 

88} 

103* 

99 

18! 

8 

u 

18 

99* 

99* 

88* 

103 

98* 

19* 

8! 

(4 

20 

102 

102 

90 

104* 

99 

17 

2* 

26 

101* 

101f 

90} 

104* 

99* 

20f 

16} 

October 

4 

104* 

104* 

94 

105} 

94 

19* 

22* 

u 

11 

104 

104 

92* 

105 

99* 

27* 

23* 

44 

18 

104 

104 

92* 

106 

99* 

32 

29 

44 

25 

103 

108 

93 

105 

99 

31 

27 

Nov. 

1 

104 

104} 

98* 

106* 

99* 

31* 

26* 

4. 

8 

103* 

103* 

92* 

103* 

98 

32* 

26 

14 

15 

103* 

103* 

91* 

104 

98 

32 

26* 

44 

23 

103* 

1 08* 

91 

104 

98 

30 

24* 

44 

38 

101* 

103! 

91 

103* 

97* 

80 

24* 

Dec. 

6 

101 

104 

91* 

104 

97* 

81 

26 

44 

13 

99* 

104 

91* 

103* 

97 

81 

26* 

44 

20 

97 

103* 

94 

101* 

95! 

82 

27* 

“ 

27 

96* 

102* 

91* 

101* 

95! 

82 

29 

The  importations  at  the  port  of  New  York  for  the  month  of  November, 
showed  a continued  decline  as  compared  with  the  two  previous  months, 
mostly  for  articles  entered  for  consumption,  since  the  cost  of  importation, 
in  the  rise  of  freights  and  exchange,  increased  faster  than  the  sale  prices. 
There  is,  as  compared  with  former  years,  doubtless  a great  want  of  goods 
among  consumers ; but  the  general  aspect  of  affairs  demands  the  most 
rigid  economy.  Hence  the  hesitation  in  buying,  although  there  is  also 
an  inclination  among  dealers  to  hold  goods  for  the  rise  which  must  take 
place  in  paper  money.  The  imports  were  as  follows : 

IMPORTS,  PORT  OP  NEW  YORK. 


/——Entered  for » 

Specie.  Free  goods.  Consumption.  Warehouse.  Total. 

January $168,658  $2,552,050  $6,668,896  $3,141,726  $12,620,829 

February 62,007  3,381,478  7,058,174  3,870,486  13,872,140 

March... 89,327  8,476,004  10,312,689  4,841,846  18,719,866 

April...; 26,152  2,232,315  7,141,197  8,853,218  18,252,882 

May 110,388  1,146,093  8,091,120  4,600,920  12,948,516 

June 61,023  1,122,092  7,278,953  2,874,127  12,886,196 

July 219,001  1,831,932  18,799,605  4,502,764  20,353,202 

August 92,713  982.992  10,289,427  2 939.721  14,304,843 

September. 121,318  1,784,804  11,890,711  4,351,084  18,147,917 

October 256,676  1,004,870  8,462,654  3,689,806  18,413,906 

November 109,708  1,526,496  6,665,185  2,108,009  10,309,398 


Total,  11  months.  $1,311,964  $21,341,121  $97,652,911  $41,273,706  $161,579,699 
41  1861 36,734,883  27,779,670  49,911,475  38,726,841  158,181,869 

The  receipts  of  specie  for  the  eleven  lponths,  as  compared  with  last 
year,  are  very  small.  The  receipts  of  dutiable  goods  were  also  small, 
and  as  a consequencee  the  duties  for  November  were  one-third  less  than 
in  October.  The  exports  for  the  month  also  show  a declining  tendency. 
The  price  of  grain,  which  constitutes  a large  portion  of  the  quantities 
sent  away,  were  lower  in  England,  ruling,  in  November,  30  cents  per 
bushel  for  wheat  less  than  in  1861.  At  the  same  time  the  rates  of  ex- 
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change  remained  with  little  fluctuation  through  November.  There  was 
consequently  less  disposition  to  ship,  and  the  results  were  as  follows : 

EXPORTS,  PORT  OF  NEW  YORK. 


Foreign. , 

Specie.  Free.  Dutiable.  Domestic.  Total. 

January $2,658,374  $27,193  $149,493  $12,063,477  $14,948,437 

February 3,776,919  49,066  208,767  10,078,101  14,112,848 

March 2,471,233  65,388  458,917  8,985,176  11,980,714 

April 4,037,675  56,350  607,678  8,002,094  12,703,797 

May 5,164,536  76,971  762,797  9,837,693  15,342,097 

June 9,867,614  43,358  372,661  10,048,832  20,832,375 

July 8,067,337  1,117,193  449,948  14,050,437  23,684,916 

August 3,718,632  417,100  266,680  13,046,389  17,833,701 

September. 3,086,919  572,572  667,987  14,734,993  19,061,471 

October 6,707,519  179,205  434,265  19,476,947  26,797,936 

November. 6,213,215  46,630  284,813  14,060,840  20,603,906 


Total,  11  months.  $55,763,873  2,745,359  $4,548,488  $134,874,479  $197,432,192 

“ 1861 8,343,287  2,079,478  4,709,445  117,574,661  127,906,700 


The  nominal  aggregate  for  the  month,  including  specie,  is  very  large — 
larger  than  in  any  previous  November  ; but  it  will  be  borne  in  mind  that 
this  amount  is  not  realized.  It  is  the  paper  value  here ; to  ascertain  the 
real  value  25  per  cent  must  be  deducted,  since  the  inflation  was  33  per 
cent  in  gold.  Hence  the  value  of  produce  exported  was  about  ten  and 
three-fourth  millions,  which  nearly  covers  the  face  of  the  imports  for  the 
month,  leaving  a large  sum  (nearly  $6,250,000)  in  specie  for  government 
wants,  interest,  etc.,  etc.  The  specie  movement  is  as  follows: 

SPECIE  AND  PRICE  OF  GOLD. 


18C 

Received. 

11. > 

Exported. 

Received. 

Exported. 

-1862. 

Gold  in  bank. 

Price  of  gold. 

Jan. 

4... 



$442,147  $28,983,878 

2 a 4 prem. 

tt 

11... 

$1,446,885 

$885,923 

1,036,025 

25,373,070 

4 a 5 

if 

«t 

18... 

1,446,219 

647,703 

26,120,869 

4 a 4£ 

if 

ft 

26... 

1,246,029 

$22,855 

627,767 

322,918 

26,698,728 

2 a 8£ 

if 

Feb. 

1... 

1,514,154 

289,669 

810,484 

27,479,683 

Si  a 3* 

If 

w 

9... 

1,052,318 

115,698 

854,000 

976,235 

28,196,666 

Si  a 8£ 

fl 

“ 

16... 

1,066,426 

117,101 

614,146 

1,156,154 

28,114,148 

4 a 4f 

fi 

“ 

22.. . 

187,253 

759,247 

734,612 

28,875,992 

3 a 8} 

ff 

March  1 . . 

865,766 

176,161 

741,109 

510,774 

29,826,959 

2 a2f 

fl 

if 

8... 

679,075 

585,236 

80,436,644 

lfa2f 

“ 

II 

16... 

816,524 

123,316 

677,058 

477,335 

80,773,050 

2 all 

ff 

If 

22... 

91,161 

540,968 

32,023,390 

liali 

ff 

ft 

29... 

699,597 

6,088 

490,868 

779,664 

82,841,862 

liali 

fl 

April  6.. . 

996,445 

628,708 

581,292 

673,826 

33,764,382 

1 Jr  a 1 

ff 

“ 

12... 

1,110,231 

823,906 

1,505,728 

34,594,668 

lia2j 

ff 

“ 

19... 

328,127 

617,279 

693,432 

34,671,528 

2 a l£ 

ff 

26... 

844,677 

1,000 

635,546 

1,151,300 

85,297,944 

l*al£ 

fl 

May 

2... 

800 

410,804 

712,275 

35,176,828 

2f  a 8f 

ff 

6* 

9... 

868,600 

27,695 

484,019 

1,574,166 

32,239,868 

3 i a 34 

ff 

it 

17... 

765,102 

604,682 

1,093,031 

30,280,697 

8 a 8| 

fl 

ff 

24... 

1,913,355 

604,682 

938,032 

30,672,760 

8$  a SJ 

ff 

*• 

31... 

2,282,137 

500 

224,911 

881,452 

31,397,284 

8J  a 8f 

II 

June  7... 

1,618,876 

660 

553,035 

1,647,299 

31,284,882 

Sf  a 4* 

ff 

ft 

14... 

617,861 

18,976 

352,891 

1,990,327 

31,162,048 

4Ja6J 

fl 

»i 

21... 

986,143 

222,546 

612,461 

8,156,988 

81,047,945 

6 a 6J 

II 

it 

28... 



2,070 

893,212 

3,094,101 

30,832,626 

7 a 91 

If 

July  6. . . 

811,268 

2,200 

2,647.060 

31,790,519 

9 a 10 

ff 

•« 

12*.. 

1,588 

641,451 

2,424,916 

32,098,174 

9{  a 17 

If 

ii 

19'.. 

1,244,000 

1,750 

441,179 

1,846,023 

81,926,609 

17  a 20 

If 
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Beceiyed. 

Exported. 

Beceiyed. 

Exported. 

Gold  in  bank.  Price  of  gold. 

July  27.. . 

4,000 

784,587 

88,064,676  16}  a 17 

«< 

Aug.  2... 

2,128,240 

1,382  Goldtn  Gate  lost 

748,523 

84,022,490  14*  a 16 

ti 

“ 9... 

964,422 

890,552 

84,611,069  12*  a 13 

tt 

44  16... 

941,081 

700 

700,481 

86,801,778  14}  a 16 

a 

“ 28... 

1,176,484 

1,040 

1,089,111 

919,825 

85,588,486  15  a 16* 

u 

44  80... 

757,629 

9,280 

1,137,644 

85,640,984  16  a 16* 

44 

Sept  6.. . 

1,100,693 

5,120 

807,568 

561,097 

86,188,928  16*  a 18* 

44 

“ 18... 

69,869 

1,042,835 

87,126,245  19  a 19* 

U 

“ 20... 

953,340 

11,160 

984,415 

490,895 

37,863,087  17  a 17* 

tt 

“ 27... 

758,286 

996,892 

87,692,662  16  a 16* 

it 

Oct  4... 

987,776 

7,100 

713,076 

88,825,687  22*  a 22} 

ti 

44  11... 

2,011 

807,616 

2,265,618 

89,263,086  23*  a 24 

it 

44  18... 

1,011,707 

8,921 

1,714,561 

38,759,256  38*  a 87* 

44 

44  25... 

1,026,882 

2,006 

768,121 

2,024,880 

87,468,631  27  a 31* 

it 

Nov.  1... 

2,981 

851,547 

87,980,436  31  a 31* 

it 

44  8... 

878,805 

8,685 

711,607 

38,794,768  82*  a 82* 

it 

44  15... 

875,730 

82,905 

708,731 

1,894,708 

89,848,947  31*  a 82 

U 

4‘  23... 

• • • • • 

921,207 

2,458,529 

88,110,216  30  a 30* 

it 

44  30... 

829,867 

11,745 

797,860 

37,949,086  29  a 29* 

t 

Dec.  6... 

870,246 

30,121 

786,11* 

1,469,087 

87,662,868  31*  a 81* 

•« 

44  13... 

66,813 

874,296 

86,708,754  31*  a 81* 

it 

44  20... 

979,006 

493,614 

699,962 

999,488 

35,554.386  23*  a 33* 

it 

44  27... 

822,068 

812,965 

Ariel. 

286,880 

85,780,807  81*  a 32 

tt 

Total..  88, 879,574  4,207,776  24,882,846  69,403,618  

The  receipts  of  specie  from  San  Francisco  continue  to  be  much  less 
than  for  the  corresponding  time  last  year,  and  this  decline  is  a conse- 
quence of  the  state  of  the  markets  for  goods  here,  which  bear  paper 
prices  and  sell  less  readily.  On  the  other  hand,  the  export  of  specie  has 
continued  more  rapid  than  last  year.  At  the  close  of  November  a reac- 
tion in  the  price  of  gold  in  some  degree  checked  the  current  towards  the 
city,  and  the  amount  in  bank  declined  under  the  paying  drain,  while  the 
price  again  rose.  The  wants  of  the  general  government  to  meet  its  in- 
terest January  1,  were  considerable,  and  added  to  this  was  the  maturity 
of  $2,883,364  of  6 per  cent  stock,  payment  of  which  was  made  in 
specie.  It  is  no  doubt  the  case  that  the  government  ought  to  pay  its 
stock  in  specie,  because  it  had  gold  for  it  originally ; and  if  the  holder 
of  the  stock  make  a profit  of  $750,000,  by  getting  equal  to  gold,  it  is 
not  their  fault,  but  that  of  the  department  which  brought  about  such  a 
state  of  affairs.  When  the  loan  was  contracted  gold  was  paid  into  the 
Treasury  as  the  only  constitutional  currency — a currency  common  to  the 
whole  world.  If,  for  certain  political  purposes,  the  Treasury  department 
discarded  gold  and  forced  paper  upon  the  people  for  a currency,  it  cannot 
thereby  repudiate  one  quarter  of  a just  debt.  When  paper  money  is  in- 
augurated and  the  government  contracts  a loan  in  paper,  the  lenders  are 
supposed  to  know  what  they  are  about.  They  can  only  get  paper  back, 
and  must  take  their  chance  of  its  future  value,  which  is  likely  to  be  little 
enough. 

The  decline  in  the  amount  of  domestic  exports  for  the  month  of  No- 
vember grew  out  of  the  heavy  state  of  the  exchange  market.  Commer- 
cial bills  were  with  difficulty  negotiated  at  the  rates  of  October,  and  at 
the  same  time  prices  of  American  produce  were  lower  in  England,  afford- 
ing less  margin  for  shipment,  even  with  the  high  nominal  rate  of  bills, 
which  have  ruled  as  follows  : 
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RATES  or  EXCHANGE. 


London. 

Pari*. 

Amsterdam. 

Frankfort 

Hamburg. 

Berlin. 

Feb. 

1, 

118  a 

113* 

5.10 

a 4.96 

42*  a 48* 

43*  a 48* 

87  a 38* 

75* 

a 76* 

«< 

15, 

115  a 

115* 

4 97* 

■ a 4.90 

42*  a 43* 

48*  a 44 

37*  a 38* 

76* 

a 77 

Mar 

h 

112  a 

118 

5.05 

a 5.00 

42*  a 43 

42*  a 43 

37  a 37* 

75* 

a 75 

•< 

15, 

112*  a 

112* 

5.07* 

a 5.03* 

42*  a 48 

42*  a 43* 

86*  a 37* 

74* 

a 75* 

«• 

22, 

111  a 

112* 

6.08* 

a 5.00* 

42  a 42* 

42*  a 42* 

36*  a 37* 

74 

a 74* 

«• 

29, 

111  a 

112 

5.10 

a 6 .05 

42  a 42* 

42*  a 42* 

36*  a 87* 

74 

a 74* 

Apr. 

5, 

111*  a 

112* 

6.07*  a 6.02* 

42* a 42* 

42*  a 42* 

36*  a 37* 

*4* 

a 75 

12, 

111*  a 

112* 

5.10 

a 5.03* 

42  a 42* 

42*  a 42* 

86*  a 37* 

74* 

a 74* 

it 

19, 

111*  a 

112* 

5.10 

a 5.03* 

41*  a 42* 

42*  a 42* 

86*  a 37* 

74 

a 74* 

it 

26, 

111*  a 

112* 

5.02* 

a 5.07* 

42*  a 42* 

42*  a 42* 

36*  a 87* 

74* 

a 74* 

May 

2, 

112*  a 

118* 

4 974 

r a 5.02* 

42*  a 42* 

42*  a 47* 

87  a 37* 

74* 

a 74* 

•< 

10, 

118  a 

114 

4.91* 

r a 5.02* 

42*  a 43 

42*  a 48* 

87*  a 37* 

76 

a 75* 

<« 

17, 

118  a 

114 

4.96* 

• a 5.00 

42*  a 43 

42*  a 43* 

37*  a 38 

75 

a 75* 

24, 

114*  a 

116 

4.92* 

a 5 00 

42$  a 43 

43  a 43* 

87*  a 38 

75* 

a 75* 

«< 

81, 

114  a 

114* 

4.95* 

a 4.91* 

42* a 43* 

43*  a 43* 

87*  a 38* 

75* 

a 76 

June  7, 

114  a 

115 

4 95 

a 4. 91 

43  a 43* 

43*  a 43* 

37*  a 38* 

75* 

a 76 

n 

14, 

117*  a 

118 

4 76 

a 4 82 

48* a 44* 

44*  a 45 

39  a 89* 

76* 

a 77* 

tt 

26, 

120*  a 

121 

4.70 

a 4. 66 

44*  a 45 

45  a 45* 

40  a 40* 

78 

a 78* 

July 

6, 

120  a 

122 

4.70 

a 4.62* 

56*  a 45* 

45  a 45* 

45  a 45* 

79 

a 79* 

« 

12, 

127  a 

129 

4.33* 

a 4.81* 

48  a 49 

48  a 49 

42*  a 48* 

84* 

a 85* 

<« 

19, 

128*  a 

131 

4.87* 

a 4.32* 

48*  a 49 

48*  a 49 

43  a 44 

86* 

a 87* 

“ 

27, 

126  a 

129 

4.45 

a 4.35 

47*  a 48* 

48  a 48* 

41* a 42* 

85* 

a 86* 

Aug. 

2, 

125  a 

127 

4.52 

a 4.65 

47*  a 48* 

47*  a 48* 

41*  a 42 

82 

a 83 

<• 

9, 

124  a 

126 

4 55 

a 4 . 47  * 

47  a 47* 

47*  a 47* 

41  a 42 

82 

a 82* 

16, 

126*  a 

127* 

4.45 

a 4.40 

47*  a 47* 

47*  a 48 

42  a 42* 

83 

a 88* 

«< 

23, 

126*  a 

128 

4.45 

a 4.40 

47* a 47* 

47*  a 48 

41* a 41* 

82* 

a 88* 

a 

30, 

126*  a 

127* 

4.45 

a 4.40 

47*  a 47* 

47*  a 48 

42  a 42* 

83* 

a 84 

Sept 

. 6, 

128*  a 

130 

4.36* 

a 4.32* 

46*  a 49 

48*  a 49* 

42*  a 43 

85 

a 85* 

«. 

13, 

126*  a 

131 

4.36* 

a 4.80 

48* a 49* 

49  a 49* 

42*  a 43* 

85* 

a 86* 

<• 

20, 

128*  a 

129* 

4.42 

a 4.35 

48*  a 48* 

48*  a 48* 

42*  a 42* 

85 

a 86* 

27, 

128*  a 

129* 

4 40 

a 4.82 

48*  a 49 

48*  a 49 

42*  a 48 

85* 

a 86 

Oct. 

4, 

134*  a 

135* 

4.20 

a 4. 15 

50*  a 51* 

50}  a 51 

44*  a 45 

88 

a 89 

« 

11, 

187*  a 

142* 

4.12 

a 4.00 

51*  a 58 

52*  a 58* 

46  a 47 

92 

a 94 

a 

18, 

148  a 

152 

4.90 

a 8.90 

53  a 52 

52  a 58 

46  a 47 

91 

a 93 

a 

25, 

143  a 

145* 

8.90 

a 3 85 

54*  a 55 

54*  a 55 

48  a 47* 

95* 

a 96* 

Nov. 

1, 

143*  a 

145* 

3.95 

a 8.86* 

54*  a 55 

54*  a 55* 

47* a 48* 

97 

a 97* 

a 

8, 

145*  a 

147 

8.87* 

a 8.82* 

55* a 56* 

55*  a 56 

48*  a 48* 

97 

a 97* 

a 

16, 

145*  a 

145f 

8.87* 

r a 3.82* 

55* a 55* 

55*  a 56 

48  a 48* 

97 

a 97* 

a 

23, 

143*  a 

144* 

3.97* 

r a 3.90 

54*  a 55 

54*  a 55* 

47*  a 48* 

96* 

a 96* 

a 

30, 

141  a 

142 

4.00 

a 8.92 

53*  a 54 

54  a 54* 

47  a 48 

95 

a 96 

Dec. 

6, 

144*  a 

1473 

3.90 

a 8.82 

54*  a 55* 

55*  a 56 

48*  a 48* 

96  i 

a 97 

u 

13, 

144*  a 

146 

3.92*  a 8.80 

54*  a 55* 

55  a 55* 

48*  a 49 

96* 

a 96 

tt 

20, 

144*  a 

146 

3.90 

a 3.85 

54*  a 64* 

54*  a 65* 

48*  a 49 

96* 

a 97* 

t* 

27, 

146*  a 

147* 

8.87, 

t a 8. SO 

55*  a 56* 

55*  a 56* 

48*  a 49* 

97 

a 98 

There  was  a gradual  decline  in  the  importations  and  the  remittances 
of  money  to  Europe,  which  checked  the  demand  for  bills,  and  they  became 
rather  weak ; but  the  outward  current  of  specie  was  not  checked.  The 
movement  was  aided  by  the  efforts  to  get  the  price  of  gold  down  during 
the  early  part  of  November,  by  selling  for  future  deliveries  at  lower  rates. 
The  gold  being  wanted  for  shipment  was  readily  taken  by  shippers,  who 
sent  it  forward  when  delivered,  profiting  at  the  expense  of  the  speculators 
for  the  fall. 

The  harvests  of  England  and  Western  Europe  are  not  of  the  best  des- 
criptions, but  the  supply  of  old  grain  on  hand  is  such  as  to  preclude  high 
prices  for  the  present,  while  the  large  importations  of  cotton,  at  high 
prices,  from  India  cause  an  unusual  demand  for  the  precious  metals  for 
that  destination,  and  by  so  doing  accelerate  the  drain  from  the  United 
States,  ahd  therefore  assist  to  depreciate  the  currency  here. 
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STATISTICS  OF  TRADE  AND  COMMERCE. 

THE  TRADE  AND  COMMERCE  OF  NEW  ORLEANS. 

Thb  following  comparative  tables,  showing  the  trade  and  commerce  of 
JNew  Orleans,  form  an  important  part  of  the  history  of  the  times.  One 
can  scarcely  estimate  the  loss  our  country  has  suffered  by  this  war.  We 
get  glimpses  of  the  truth  in  such  figures  as  these : 

STATEMENT  OF  COTTON. 

Stock  on  hand  1st  September,  1861 bales  10  113 

Arrived  since  taking  stock 150  ’ 

Arrived  previously 3g  730 

Total  receipts  for  12  months 38,880 

Made  from  waste  and  damaged  cotton,  samples,  etc.  1,000— -39,880 


49  998 

Exported  since  taking  stock 382 

Exported  previously # ^ 27  296 

Total  exports  12  months 27,678 

Burnt  in  presses  and  on  shipboard  April  24th,  about  22,200 — 49,878 

Stock  on  hand  1st  September  1862 120 

STATEMENT  OF  TOBACCO. 

Stock  on  hand  1st  September,  1861 hhds.  15,121 

Arrived  since  taking  stock None. 

Arrived  previously 1 063 

Total  receipts  for  12  months J 1,063 


_ , . . 16,184 

Exported  since  taking  stock 187 

Exported  previously 2,037 


Total  exports  for  12  months 2,224 

Taken  for  the  consumption  of  city  and  neighborhood, 

and  broke  up  for  baling 1,249 — 3,473 

Stock  on  hand  1st  September,  1862 2,711 

Inspections  from  Sept.  1, 1861,  to  Aug.  31,  1862. 

Hays  and  Johnson hhds.  269 

Saufley 257 

P.  A.  Hardy 15 

A.  M.  Summers 278 

Turner  and  Mars 229 

Total 1,048 
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Comparative  Arrivals , Exports , and  Stocks  for  ten  years,  from  1st  Sept . 

ear  A year. 


Arrivals. 

Cotton — bales. — 
Exports. 

Stock. 

T 

Arrivals. 

obacco— hhd 
Exports. 

Stock. 

1861- 

-62.. 

38,880 

27,678 

120 

1,063 

2,224 

12,711 

1860- 

-61.. 

1,849,312 

1,915,852 

10,118 

34,892 

39,806 

15,121 

1859- 

-60.. 

2,255,448 

2,214,296 

73,934 

80,955 

82,689 

20,635 

1858- 

-59.. 

1,774,298 

1,777,171 

26,022 

75,925 

79,974 

28,399 

1857- 

-58.. 

1,678,616 

1,659,707 

30,230 

87,141 

72,215 

28,410 

1856- 

-57.. 

1,513,247 

1,516,921 

7,321 

55,067 

50,181 

13,711 

1855- 

-56.. 

1,759,293 

1,795,023 

6,995 

56,090 

59,074 

9,125 

1854- 

-55.. 

1,284,768 

1,279,264 

39,425 

53,348 

64,100 

12,653 

1853- 

-54.. 

1,440,779 

1,429,180 

24,121 

48,905 

53,043 

24,045 

1852- 

-53.. 

1,684,864 

1,644,981 

10,622 

75,010 

64,075 

29,166 

COFFEE,  SUGAR,  AND  SALT. 

Direct  imports  for  3 years,  from  Sept.  1 to  Aug . 31. 


1881—62. 

1860-61. 

1859-60. 

Coffee — Cuba,  etc. 

360 

1,376 

4,590 

“ Rio 

3,034 

282,718 

278,956 

Sugar — Cuba 

. . . bxs.  and  bbls. 

13,136 

16,948 

u a 

.... 

1,687 

3,045 

“ Brazil,  etc.. 

. .bxs.  and  bags 

.... 

332 

Molasses — Cuba 

u u 

. . hhds.  and  tcs. 
bbls. 

— 

691 

17,271 

5,526 

852,324 

Salt — Liverpool . . . 

58,516 

593,661 

“ Turks  Islands,  etc bush.  20,745 

IMPORTS  OF  SPECIE. 

27,320 

368,620 

For  12  years,  from  la*  September  to  Z\st  August . 

1861-62 

$10,000 

1855-56... 

$4,913,540 
. 3,746,036 

1860-61  

14,627,375 

1854-55  

1859-60  

8,444,857 

1853-54... 

6,967,056 

1858-59  

15,627,016 

1852-53..., 

7,865,226 

1857-58 

13,268,013 

1851-52  

6,278,523 

1856-57  

6,500,015 

1850-51  .... 

7,937,119 

EXPORTS  OF  COTTON  AND  TOBACCO  FOR  THREE  YEARS. 

Commencing  September  1 and  ending  August  31. 


COTTON. 


To — 

1861-62. 

1860-61. 

1859-60. 

Liverpool bales 

1,312 

1,074,131 

1,348,163 

London 

.... 

153 

107 

Glasgow,  Greenock,  etc 

.... 

32,767 

16,437 

Cowes,  Falmouth,  etc 

.... 

10,034 

19,147 

Queenstown,  Cork,  etc 

.... 

42,263 

43,112 

Havre 

472 

384,938 

303,157 

Bordeaux 

• • • • 

3,704 

2,395 

Marseilles 

• • • • 

283 

3,735 

Nantz,  Cette,  and  Rouen 

• • • • 

.... 

4,004 

Amsterdam 

— 

3,411 

2,949 
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To-— 

1861-61. 

1860-61. 

1869-60. 

Rotterdam  and  Ghent 

» • • ^ 

1,700 

5,205 

Bremen 

• • • • 

65,073 

60,999 

Antwerp 

.... 

12,343 

16,362 

9,079 

Hamburg. 

• • • • 

5,551 

Gottenburg  and  Stockholm .... 

.... 

10,426 

13,522 

Spain,  Gibraltar,  etc 

21,671 

72,471 

50,317 

Mexico,  etc 

.... 

6,269 

17,725 

Genoa,  Trieste,  etc 

O • • • 

34,618 

61,228 

St.  Petersburg,  etc 

.... 

23,538 

28,019 

New  York  

4,116 

29,539 

62,936 

Boston 

109 

94,307 

131,648 

5,7l7 

Providence,  R.  I 

• • • • 

4,897 

Philadelphia 

98 

855 

5,257 

Baltimore 

.... 

100 

1,247 

Other  coastwise  ports 

.... 

2,481 

1,829 

Total 27,678 

RECAPITULATION. 

1,915,852 

2,214,296 

Great  Britain 

1,312 

472 

1,159,348 

1,426,966 

France 

388,925 

313,291 

North  of  Europe 

.... 

122,042 

136,135 

South  of  Europe,  Mexico,  etc. . 

21,571 

113,358 

132,173 

129,270 

Coastwise 

4,323 

208,634 

Total 

27,678 

TOBACCO. 

1,915,852 

2,214,296 

To- 

1861-61. 

1860-61. 

1859—60* 

Liverpool hhds. 

.... 

1,436 

8,844 

London 

.... 

3,017 

6,308 

Cowes,  Falmouth,  etc 

.... 

3,011 

3, 179 

2,013 

Havre 

100 

2,010 

Bordeaux 

• • • • 

328 

3,212 

3,197 

Marseilles 

• # • • 

1,037 

Amsterdam 

.... 

.... 

1,143 

Rotterdam  and  Ghent 

.... 

406 

1,735 

Bremen 

536 

5,084 

13,694 

Antwerp,  etc 

1,067 

4,735 

Hamburg 

20 

64 

Gottenburg  and  Stockholm .... 

.... 

.... 

1,951 

Spain,  Gibraltar,  etc 

1,248 

9,560 

10,848 

8,847 

Genoa,  Trieste,  etc 

Other  foreign  ports 

.... 

7,539 

.... 

1,816 

4,640 

New  York 

303 

1,996 

7,392 

Boston 

.... 

213 

1,310 

Philadelphia 

.... 

98 

261 

Baltimore 

37 

.... 

14Q 

Other  coastwise  ports 

.... 

26 

345 

f Total 

2,224 

39,806 

82,689 
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RECAPITULATION . 


Great  Britain ....  7,464  17,165 

France 100  4,544  8,419 

North  of  Europe 586  6,577  23,322 

South  of  Europe 1,248  18,915  24,335 

Coastwise 340  2,306  9,448 


Total 2,224  . 39,806  82,689 


EXPORTS  OP  FLOUR,  PORK,  BACON,  LARD,  BEEF,  LEAD,  WHISKT,  AND  CORN. 


From  September 

1 to  August  31. 

1860-61. 

1860-61. 

To  New  York — 

Beef 

.bbls. 

4,378 

Flour 

. bbls. 

4,976 

Whisky 

27,290 

Pork 

21 

Corn 

.sacks 

767,288 

Bacon 

. casks 

122 

To  Great  Britain — 

Lard 

.kegs 

7,823 

Flour 

.bbls. 

186,278 

Beef 

. bbls. 

963 

Pork 

25 

Lead 

..pigs 

5,850 

Lard 

• kegs. 

62,526 

Whisky 

.bbls. 

903 

Beef 

.bbls. 

776 

Corn 

.sacks 

9,936 

Corn 

sacks 

695,329 

To  Boston — 

To  Cuba — 

Flour 

.bbls. 

3,376 

Flour  

.bbls. 

901 

Lard 

.kegs 

1,094 

Pork 

637 

Beef 

. bbls. 

344 

Bacon 

casks 

1,624 

Lead 

..pigs 

13,909 

Lard 

.kegs 

133,716 

Whisky 

.bbls. 

743 

Beef. 

.bbls. 

211 

Corn 

.sacks 

10,193 

Whisky 

175 

To  Philadelphia — 

Corn 

, sacks 

48,400 

Flour 

.bbls. 

2 

I To  other  foreign  ports — 

Whisky 

122 

Flour 

. .bbls. 

47,817 

To  Baltimore — 

Pork 

2,263 

Whisky 

..bbls. 

40 

Bacon 

.casks 

202 

To  other  United  States  ports — 

Lard 

.kegs 

25,969 

Flour 

.bbls. 

205,544 

Beef 

.bbls. 

163 

Pork 

33,017 

Lead 

..pigs 

51 

Bacon 

.casks 

22,743 

Whisky 

.bbls. 

219 

Lard 

..kegs 

32,846 

Corn 

. sacks 

14,344 

EXPORTS  OF  SUGAR  A MOLASSES  FOR  TWO  TEARS,  (UP  THE  RIVER  EXCEPTED.) 

From  September  1 to  August  31. 

, 1861-68.- * 


To— 

Sugar.- 

Hhds. 

Bbls.  * 

f Molaasea. % 

Hhds.  Bblfl. 

New  York 

66,993 

4,471 

13,362 

Philadelphia 

3,080 

119 

1,169 

Boston  

4,461 

2 

1,424 

Baltimore 

1,496 

178 

. . . 609 

Mobile 

10,287 

.... 

62,149 

Apalachicola  and  Pensacola. . . 

55 

.... 

...  1 7o 

Other  ports 

— 

3 

.... 

Total 

86,372 

4,773 

. . . 78,878 
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1860-61. 


To— 

Sugar. 

Hhds. 

Bbls.' 

, 1 

Hhds. 

folaases. . 

Bbls. 

New  York.  . . 

607 

• . . 

40,088 

Philadelphia. 

1,876 

7 

. . . 

4,281 

7,765 

Charleston. . . 

2,491 

2 

. . . 

Savannah  . . . 

158 

.... 

. ■ . 

328 

Providence  and  Bristol,  R.  I.. . 

4 

1 

... 

2,628 

Boston 

151 

4 

185 

10,344 

Baltimore  . . . 

2,870 

90 

... 

5,752 

Norfolk,  Richmond,  Petersburg 

2,966 

7,225 

.... 

. . . 

3,343 

Mobile 

1,251 

... 

30,726 

Apalachicola  and  Pensacola. . . 

1,355 

2,357 

. . . 

7,933 

Other  ports. . 

1,631 

405 

6,324 

Total . . . 

42,163 

4,724 

185 

122,512 

TOTAL  EXPORTS  TO  ALL  PORTS  IN  1860-61. 

Flour  

..bbls.  448,893 

Beef  . • • . 

.bbls 

6,834 

Pork 

35,963 

Lead . . . . 

.pigs 

19,810 

Bacon 

..casks  24,691 

..kegs  263,974 

Whisky  . 

bbls. 

29,492 

Lard 

Corn 

1,545,490 

IMPORTS  INTO  NEW  ORLEANS,  FROM  THE  INTERIOR,  FOR  FOUR  YEARS. 


Alcohol  . . . . 

From  September  1 

bbls. 

Apples 

. . asst,  casks,  etc. 

Bacon 

u 

. . . . bbls.  and  bxs. 

“ hams. . 

“ in  bulk 

lbs. 

Bagging 

Bale  rope . . . 

Beans 

bbls. 

Butter 

u 

Bran 

Beef 

. . . . bbls.  and  tcs. 

“ dried . . . , 

Cotton — La.  and  Miss . . . .bales 

Lake 

N.  Ala.  and  Tenn . . . 

Arkansas 

Montgomery 

Mobile 

Florida 

Texas 


Corn  in  ears bbls. 

u shelled sacks 


Cotton  seed. 


August  31, 
1861-6!. 

in  each  year. 
1860-61. 

1869-60. 

307 

3,193 

. . . . . 

24,127 

74,276 

67,416 

4,073 

38,188 

45,016 

5,987 

681 

6,344 

3,420 

25,636 

37,814 

784,399 

39,000 

21,427 

1,223 

8,554 

2,455 

49,083 

125,429 

2,098 

10,127 

8.889 

5,036 

22,447 

38,345 

322 

354 

1,506 

65,746 

230,916 

274,217 

13,622 

23,389 

44,934 

6,000 

93,726 

34,594 

1,327,849 

1,588,947 

3,511 

3,481 

3,585 

249,150 

371,658 

701 

168,089 

163,339 

11,551 

28,473 

48,270 

34,179 

13,279 

16,335 

30,613 

49,096 

22,216 

122,644 

36,092 

315,652 

3,383,911 

1,722,039 

258,750 

207,555 

.... 
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1861-62. 

1860-61 

1869-60. 

Cheese 

, . . . boxes 

3,911 

59,429 

95,305 

Candles 

5,265 

46,165 

110,405 

Coal,  Western 

bbls. 

1,628,000 

2,900,000 

Dried  apples,  etc ... . 

1,262 

1,692 

70 

Flaxseed 

16 

459 

1,121 

Flour 

bbls. 

281,645 

1,009,201 

974,340 

Feathers 

51 

373 

936 

Glassware 

. . . . boxes 

383 

. 22,148 

68,879 

Hemp 

. . . .bales 

1,602 

4,883 

Hides 

No. 

11,865 

93,786 

163,568 

Hay 

40,578 

152,173 

151,659 

Iron,  pig 

59 

215 

643 

Leather 

10,340 

9,768 

6,115 

Lard 

.tcs.  and  bbls. 

6,069 

39,633 

65,784 

it 

4,290 

61,237 

90,699 

Lime,  Western. 

27,612 

40,272 

33,143 

Lead 

....pigs 

1,967' 

25,510 

80,964 

“ bar 

.•  - tegs 

36 

1,298 

1,658 

Molasses 

bbls. 

401,404 

313,260 

313,840 

Oats 

.bbls.  and  sks. 

35,348 

552,738 

659,550 

Onions 

bbls. 

2,419 

26,857 

26,401 

Oil,  linseed  . . . . 

5 

399 

1,020 

44  castor 

50 

389 

571 

u lard 

339 

7,772 

9,333 

Pickles 

.kegs  and  bbls. 

121 

151 

332 

Potatoes 

bbls. 

68,269 

257,190 

207,698 

Pork 

. .tcs.  and  bbls. 

11,452 

213,983 

216,523 

tt 

51 

71 

tt 

370 

1,734 

1,874 

“ in  bulk..., 

lbs. 

610,219 

2,612,776 

3,803,500 

Porter  and  ale . 

861 

19,515 

20,940 

Packing  yarn . . 

10 

731 

3,748 

Rice 

23,476 

4,761 

Rosin 

bbls. 

277 

74,558 

Skins,  deer 

Shot 

53 

261 

1,542 

4 

2,890 

4,001 

Spirits  turpentine bbls. 

2,716 

13,425 

Sugar 

225,356 

174,637 

195,185 

tt 

bbls. 

7,907 

5,976 

4,808 

Soap 

8,427 

9,201 

12,202 

Shingles 

M. 

1,475 

8,207 

7,000 

Staves 

9 

7,635 

10,173 

Tallow 

bbls. 

792 

608 

1,025 

Tobacco,  leaf  . 

1,063 

34,892 

80,955 

u chew . 

6,366 

8,864 

14,544 

tt 

315 

134 

274 

Twine 

bdls. 

108 

2,572 

3,508 

Wool 

3,855- 

2,171 

Whisky 

bbls. 

1,760 

93,352 

186,042 

Wheat 

.bbls.  and  sacks 

36,411 

71,678 

13,116 
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VALUE  OF  PRODUCE  OF  THE  INTERIOR. 

A table  showing  the  receipts  of  the  principal  articles  from  the  interior, 
during  the  year  ending  31st  August,  1862,  with  their  total  value  : 


Amount.  Value. 


Alcohol 

. . . bbls. 

307 

$18,420 

Apples 

24,127 

■ 168,889 

Bacon,  assorted. . 

, . .hhds.  and  casks 

4,073 

651,680 

“ assorted . . 

. . boxes 

681 

40,860 

“ hams...., 

. . . .hhds.  and  tcs. 

3,420 

581,400 

“ in  bulk . . 

....lbs. 

784,399 

219,631 

Bagging 

. . pieces 

1,223 

19,262 

Bale  rope 

. . . coils 

2,455 

38,347 

Beans 

...bbls. 

2,098 

25,176 

Butter 

, . .kegs  and  firkins 

5,036 

201,440 

u 

...bbls. 

322 

37,030 

Bran 

. . sacks 

65,746 

164,365 

Beef 

...bbls. 

6,561 

164,275 

M 

a . . . tCS. 

7,061 

211,830 

Cotton 

. .bales 

36,880 

1,769,040 

Corn,  in  ear .... 

. . .bbls. 

22,216 

44,432 

“ shelled . . . . 

. . sacks 

315,652 

899,608 

Cotton  seed . . . . 

258,750 

142,312 

Cheese 

. . boxes 

3,941 

39,410 

Candles 

5,265 

52,650 

Dried  apples  and  peaches.. , 

...bbls. 

1,262 

15,144 

Feathers 

. . . bags 

51 

1,275 

Flaxseed 

a • a . tCS. 

16 

400 

Flour 

...bbls. 

281,645 

3,661,385 

Glassware 

. .pkgs. 

383 

1,915 

Hides 

...No. 

11,885 

35,595 

Hay 

. . bales 

40,578 

426,069 

Iron,  pig 

. . . tons 

59 

2,360 

Lard 

....  bbls.  and  tcs. 

6,060 

394,485 

u 

...kegs 

4,290 

77,220 

Leather 

. . . bdls. 

10,340 

775,500 

Lime,  Western.. 

...bbls. 

27,612 

82,836 

Lead 

...pigs 

1,967 

15,736 

u 

. . . kegs  and  boxes 

36 

720 

Molasses  (estimated  crop) . . 

. .galls. 

36,982,505 

6,703,079 

Oats 

. . sacks 

45,318 

174,589 

Onions 

...bbls. 

2,419 

16,933 

Oil,  linseed 

5 

400 

“ castor  

50 

10,000 

“ lard 

339 

23,730 

Potatoes 

68,269 

682,690 

Pork 

....  tcs.  and  bbls. 

11,452 

458,080 

« 

. . boxes 

51 

4,080 

u 

..hhds. 

370 

74,000 

“ in  bulk 

lbs. 

610,219 

122,043 

Porter  and  ale  . . 

...bbls. 

361 

3,610 

Packing  yarn . . . 

. . . reels 

10 

200 
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Rice 

. .casks 

Amount. 

23,476 

Value. 

985,992 

Rosin 

...bbls. 

277 

1,108 

Rum 

5,333 

149,324 

Skins,  deer 

. .packs 

53 

1,060 

Shot 

. . . kegs 

4 

100 

Soap 

. . boxes 

8,427 

67,416 

Spirits  turpentine 

...bbls. 

2,716 

38,024 

Staves 

M. 

9 

585 

Shingles 

»•••••• 

1,475 

8,850 

25,092,974 

Sugar  (estimated  crop).. . . 

...hhds. 

459,410 

Spanish  moss 

. . .bales 

500 

10,000 

27,720 

Tallow 

, . . . bbls. 

792 

Tobacco,  leaf 

. .hhds. 

1,003 

200,600 

“ strips 

60 

24,000 

“ chewing,  .kegs  and  boxes 

6,366 

127,320 

Twine bdls.  and  boxes 

108 

1,620 

Wool 

. . . bags 

3,855 

231,300 

70,400 

Whisky 

...bbls. 

1,760 

Wheat 

, . . sacks 

36,411 

218,466 

Other  various  articles — estimated  at. . 

5,000,000 

Total  value 

$51,510,990 

“ in  1860-61.. 



155,863,564 

“ in  1859-60.. 

185,211,254 

“ in  1858-59.. 

172,952,664 

“ in  1857-58.. 

167,155,646 

CANALS  OF  NEW  YORK— TIDE  WATER  RECEIPTS  OF  PRODUCE. 

The  quantity  of  flour,  wheat,  corn  and  barley,  left  at  tide  water,  dur- 
ing the  fourth  week  in  November,  in  the  years  1861  and  1862,  was  as  fol- 


lows: 

Flour. 

bbls. 

Wheat, 

bush. 

Corn, 

bush. 

Barley, 

bush. 

1861 

66,976 

1,886,146 

756,796 

133,108 

1862 

69,856 

1,384,726 

686,300 

156,245 

Inc.  2,886  Dec.  601,420  Dec.  80,496  Inc.  28,137 

The  aggregate  quantity  of  the  same  articles  left  at  tide  water  from  the 
commencement  of  navigation  to  the  30th  November,  inclusive,  during  the 
years  1861  and  1862,  was  as  follows: 


Flour,  Wheat,  Com,  Barley, 

bbls.  bush.  bush.  bush. 

1861  1,414,834  28,749,060  22,157,221  1,036,115 

1862  1,628,727  31,126,496  21,531,470  1,969,619 


Inc.  213,893  Inc.  2,377,436  Dec.  625,751  Dec.  66,466 
VOL.  xlviii. — no.  i.  6 
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By  reducing  the  wheat  to  flour,  the  quantity  of  the  latter  left  at  tide 
water  this  year,  compared  with  the  corresponding  period  last  year,  shows  an 
increase  of  680,680  bbls.  flour. 

The  following  comparative  table  shows  the  quantity  of  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal articles  of  produce  left  at  tide  water  from  the  commencement  of  navi- 
gation to  the  30th  of  November,  inclusive,  in  the  years  indicated: 


I860. 

1861. 

1862. 

Canals  opened— 

April  25. 

May  1. 

May  1. 

Flour 

....bbls. 

1,133,998 

1,414,833 

1,622,727 

Wheat 

. . . bush. 

17,002,883 

28,749,060 

31,126,496 

Corn 

14,079,679 

‘22,157,221 

21.531,470 

Barley 

2,900,058 

2,036,115 

1,969,649 

Oats 

6,414,250 

5,332,026 

5,283,166 

Rye 

320,514 

740,023 

742,477 

Beef 

....bbls. 

11,295 

19,442 

51,239 

Pork 

7,487 

9,147 

168,810 

Bacon 

lb. 

458,464 

626,200 

5,925,196 

Butter 

2,369,520 

3,532,658 

5,305,021 

Lard 

1,005,985 

1,013,593 

9,214,098 

Cheese 

11,921,221 

9,496,260 

8,220,881 

Wool 

2,035,679 

1,720,183 

1,796,658 

We  have  no  returns  from  the  Waterford  office  for  the  fourth  week  in 
November.  The  receipts  of  Barley  at  that  point  for  the  week  Is  estimated 
at  40,000  bushels. — Albany  Argus. 


EVIDENCE  IN  A CLAIM  FOR  DRAWBACK. 

The  following  is  the  evidence  to  be  made  to  the  Commissioner  of  Internal 
Revenue  when  a claim  for  drawback  has  been  made : 

First.  The  certificate  of  the  Collector  of  Internal  Revenue  that  the  in- 
ternal revenue  tax  has  been  paid,  which  certificate  shall,  when  possible, 
particularly  describe  the  goods  by  their  marks  or  otherwise,  their  quantity, 
the  rate  of  tax,  whether  specific  or  ad  valorem,  the  amount  of  duty  imposed, 
and  the  name  of  the  manufacturer  or  producer  who  paid  the  same. 

Second . The  certificate  of  the  Collector  or  other  competent  officer  of  the 
customs,  to  the  effect  that  the  goods  upon  which  the  drawbacks  is  claimed 
have  been  exported,  and  the  name  of  the  exporter. 

Third.  The  affidavit  of  the  party  making  the  claim,  or  other  competent 
person  setting  forth  that  the  goods  upon  which  the  claim  for  drawback  is 
made,  are  the  identical  goods  upon  which  the  internal  revenue  tax  has  been 
paid  as  certified  by  the  Collector  of  Internal  Revenue,  that  the  same  goods 
have  been  exported  at  the  time  and  in  the  manner  stated  by  the  collector  of 
the  customs,  and  also  the  amount  of  the  drawback  claimed,  and  that  the 
par  y making  the  claim  is  justly  entitled  thereto.  This  affidavit  must  be 
executed  before  a notary  public,  or  magistrate  having  a seat ; or  if  executed 
before  a justice  of  the  peace,  then  it  must  a certificate  from  a proper  officer 
that  such  person  is  duly  authorized  to  administer  oaths. 
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NEW  YORK  CITY  BANKS, 

We  bring  down  our  New  York  weekly  bank  returns  to  the  close  of  the 
present  year.  The  principal  c hange  the  past  month  will  be  found  to  be  in 
the  great  decrease  of  specie— there  being  a loss  of  nearly  $4,000,000  since 
the  15th  of  November.  It  will  also  be  seen  that  the  Boston  and  Philadel- 
phia banks  report  less  specie  than  a month  ago.  The  continued  large  ex- 
port is  begining  thus  to  show  itself.  What  has  reached  the  city  from  the 
country  has  heretofore  made  good  the  loss.  The  year  closes,  too,  with  a de- 
crease in  the  line  of  loans  and  discounts  ; but  this  is  so  mixed  up  with  the 
short  loan  to  government,  that  nothing  very  definite  or  exact  can  be  made 
out  of  the  weekly  averages.  The  other  changes  are  unimportant : 

CITY  WEEKLY  BANK  RETURNS. 

New  York  Banks.  ( Capital , Jan.,  1862,  $69,493,577  ; Jan.,  1861,  $69,890,476.) 

Bate.  Loans.  Specie.  Circulation.  Net  Deposits.  Clearinimi 

January  4, $154,415,826  $23,983,878  $8,586,186  $111,789,238  $100,642,429 

113,889,762  105,634,811 


M 

11,.. 

....  152,088,012 

26,373,070 

8,121,512 

U 

18,.. 

149,081,433 

26,120,859 

7,369,028 

it 

25,  . 

145,767,680 

26,698728 

6,828,017 

February  1,  . 

144,675,778 

27,479,588 

6,404,951 

8,.. 

...  143,803,890 

28,196,666 

6,077,417 

<< 

16,.. 

...  141,994,192 

28,114,148 

6,762,506 

«< 

22... 

139,960,958 

28,875,992 

5,489,496 

March 

1,.. 

137,674,238 

29,826,959 

6,363,944 

u 

8,.. 

133,065,148 

30,436,644 

6,869,206 

u 

15,.. 

130,622,77  6 

30,773,050 

6,904,866 

« 

22,.. 

127,616,306 

32,023,390 

6,260,309 

« 

29,.. 

126,021,630 

32,841,802 

6,758,313 

April 

5,.. 

124,477,484 

33,764,382 

7,699,611 

u 

12,.. 

123,412,491 

34,594,668 

8,004,843 

it 

19,.. 

123,070,263 

34,671,628 

8,064,663 

it 

26,.. 

125,086,825 

35,297,944 

8,118,571 

May 

3,.. 

....  133,406,418 

35,175,828 

8,482,782 

10,.. 

...  138,948,211 

32,239,868 

8,830,321 

a 

17,.. 

142,290,782 

30,280,697 

8,727,328 

<• 

24,.. 

142,950,149 

30,672,760 

8,592,676 

w 

31,.. 

...  142,671,414 

81,397,284 

8,635,149 

June 

7,.. 

...  142,818,381 

31,248,882 

8,813,603 

« 

14,.. 

...  144,014,350 

31,162,048 

8,814,322 

a 

21,.. 

...  146,839,762 

31,047,945 

8,849,183 

a 

28,.. 

...  148,346,422 

30,832,626 

8,910,344 

July 

5,  . 

148,643,718 

31,790,519 

9,270,815 

a 

12,.. 

147,997,436 

32,098,174 

9,212,397 

a 

19,.. 

148,827,423 

31,926,609 

9,155,301 

<( 

26,.. 

149,768,293 

33,064,575 

9,244,953 

August 

2,.. 

150,517,844 

34,022,490 

9,311,868 

“ 

9,.. 

...  151,190,203 

34,611,069 

9,221,604 

a 

16,.. 

162,323,731 

36,301,778 

9,237,206 

a 

23,.. 

154,855,704 

35,588,486 

9,856,635 

a 

30,.. 

158,278,552 

35,640,982 

9,454,806 

Sept. 

6,.. 

...  158,436,869 

86,138,928 

9,645,965 

13,.. 

...  157,828,613 

37,125,245 

9,719,126 

113,327,160 

110,874,786 

112,067,003 

110,637,667 

110,430,476 

109,079,076 

107,974,499 

103,716,728 

100,296,704 

97,601,279 

94,428,071 

94,082.625 

93,769,063 

95,179,840 

101,897,435 

109,634,685 

116,569,206 

120,003,929 

122,602,864 

126,434,756 

125,566,961 

125,643,375 

126,684,422 

127,860,708 

127,496,534 

127,538,065 

129,486,977 

132,427,178 

137,112,937 

139,544,680 

142,084,051 

143,347,841 

141,971,741 

142,663,036 

144,991,062 


107,732,780 
100,001,959 
93,791,629 
113,216,297 
106,102,177 
111,846,066 
109,864,823 
113,512,676 
118,957,978 
115,376  381 
106,973.432 
111,336,384 
114,738,013 

118.629.377 
124,396,783 
140,962,471 
181,113,537 
167,390,065 
142,828,565 

186.893.378 
148,123,103 
165,621,464 
168,069,996 
154,890,447 
149,748,923 
167,789,726 
161,066,594 
162,660,811 
149,167,638 
139,926  277 
139,796,908 
147,669,087 
150,875,167 
164,074,880 
165,818,245 
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Data.  Loans.  Specie.  Circulation.  Net  deposits.  Clearings. 

Sept  20, 168,299,288  87,808,087  9,789,060  148,680,468  179,681,661 

« 27, 160,161,046  87,692,661  9,800,728  163,291,861  196,879,068 

Oct  4, 166,067,113  88,826,687  9,900,112  167,944,771  289,013,462 

“ 11, 169,676,009  89,263,086  9,880,060  162,966,264  248,083,030 

“ 18, 172,612,086  38,769,266  9,907,629  164,887,468  266,444,122 

“ 26, 174,879,346  37,463,631  9,878,240  164,497,972  246,940,208 

Nov.  1, 176,847,576  87,980,486  9,848,267  167,435,267  218,246,642 

“ 8, 176,700,615  88,794,768  9,732,860  166,959,664  214,294,818 

“ 16, 178,786,688  89,348,947  9,840,991  164,066,604  284,494,082 

« 22, 176,689,897  38,110,216  9,804,026  167,278,668  218,810,762 

“ 29, 172,962,294  37,949,086  9,816,801  168,998,716  173,809,789 

Dec.  6, 171,483,887  37,662,868  9,924,818  168,602,777  232, 491, 6*8 

- 18, 172,988,946  86,708,754  9,929,644  154,690,666  212,616,274 

“ 20, 178,858,596  35,664,336  9,889,629  154,824,602  200,866,966 

“ 27, 178,644,660  36,780,807  9,868,869  156,198,229  166,111,790 


BOSTON  BANK  RETURNS, 

While  the  New  York  banks  have  during  the  past  six  weeks  been  reduc- 
ing their  line  of  loans  and  discounts,  the  Boston  banks  have  increased  theirs 
from  $72,218,600  on  November  3d,  to  $77,060,000  December  22d,  being 
an  increase  of  nearly  $5,000,000.  There  are  no  other  changes  of  import- 
ance. We  give  the  returns  this  month  for  the  whole  year : 

Boston  Banks.  ( Capital , Jann  1862,  $88,281,700;  Jan.,  1861,  $38,281,700.) 


Due  Due 


Date. 

Loans. 

Specie. 

Circulation. 

Deposits. 

to  banks. 

from  banks. 

Jan. 

6,... 

$66,612,997 

$8,920,486 

$6,451,687 

$27,098,839 

$9,187,924 

$8,701,878 

« 

18,... 

64,704,039 

8,680,607 

6,612,512 

25,642,994 

9,634,227 

8,806,255 

<4 

20,,.. 

64,409,686 

8,686,277 

6,549,871 

25,441,827 

9,647,319 

9,018,888 

44 

27,... 

68,026,191 

8,562,176 

6,284,268 

24,030,776 

9,698,646 

8,727,348 

Feb 

8,  .. 

62,628,798 

8,529,483 

6,260,299 

28,500,321 

9,727,783 

8,766,416 

44 

10,... 

62,840,600 

8,614,600 

6,616,000 

22,784,700 

9,892,600 

8,966,500 

44 

17,... 

62,687,788 

8,410,890 

6,469,809 

22,034,794 

9,668,725 

8,816,887 

•« 

24,... 

62,063,640 

8,841,588 

6,580,205 

21,516,228 

9,626,869 

8,644,860 

Mar 

.8,-.. 

61,678,600 

8,364,600 

6,318,700 

21,208,600 

9,681,600 

8,982,600 

44 

10,... 

61,884,600 

8,409,686 

6,693,189 

20,740,208 

9,906,110 

8,460,721 

44 

17,... 

61,747,000 

8,471,000 

6,364,800 

20,564,000 

9,790,000 

7,981,000 

44 

24,... 

61,666,420 

8,441,068 

6,219,612 

20,826,087 

9,716,256 

7,669,531 

44 

81,... 

61,860,789 

8,441,196 

6,908,272 

19,976,018 

9,434,782 

6,978,527 

Apr 

. 7,... 

61,208,974 

8,674,170 

6,667,162 

21,014,000 

9,246,088 

8,133,124 

Apr 

.14,... 

61,068,969 

8,688,673 

6,170,888 

21,009,010 

8,949,269 

7,173,374 

“ 

21,... 

61,019,787 

8,679,856 

5,924,906 

21,670,017 

8,529,277 

6,946,164 

*« 

28,... 

60,441,452 

8,666,797 

6,500,396 

22,402,134 

8,493,004 

7,818,530 

May  6,... 

69,806,645 

8,693,990 

5,468,815 

28,823,199 

8,666,206 

9’, 898, 508 

44 

12,... 

69,621,261 

8,422,788 

6,637,937 

24,827,121 

9,197,744 

11,766,589 

4. 

19,... 

60,069,686 

8,804,634 

5,602,844 

25,798,916 

9,614,737 

13,106,860 

44 

26,... 

60,266,275 

8,108,695 

5,608,756 

26,264,656 

10,029,198 

18,795,686 

June  2,... 

60,677,367 

8,089,723 

6,348,188 

26,780,486 

10,226,491 

13,924,896 

44 

9,... 

62,069,198 

7,983,425 

5,696,413 

26,277,021 

10,610,702 

12,888,043 

44 

16,... 

62,691,341 

7,894,899 

6,875,612 

25,602,048 

10,682,170 

11,884,692 

44 

23,... 

63,066,262 

7,860,634 

6,159,115 

26,994,788 

10,644,000 

12,122,000 

44 

30,... 

68,688,999 

7,8014,87 

6,181,019 

26,287,764 

10,678,206 

12,265,781 

July  7,... 

64,690,268 

7,984,037 

6,948,827 

26,868,862 

11,686,142 

13,869,180 

44 

14,.. 

66,686,000 

7,978,000 

7,091,000 

26,685,000 

12,675,700 

13,624,000 

«4 

21,.. 

66,989,168 

7,980,780 

6,840,474 

26,808,242 

18,486,486 

14,060,762 

44 

28,.. 

66,168,806 

7,968,696 

6,618,160 

26,698,825 

13,588,589 

13,197,289 

Aug 

.4,.. 

66,836,729 

7,966,702 

6,638,822 

27,316,402 

14,018,524 

13,478,620 

44 

11,.. 

67,608,627 

7,967,761 

6,768,178 

26,816,409 

14,409,359 

12,379,978 

44 

18,.. 

68,284,988 

7,975,427 

6,778,260 

26,572,677 

14,854,778 

12,566,167 

44 

26,.. 

68,848,828 

8,055,402 

6,772,216 

26,791,827 

15,690,425 

18,231,818 
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Due 

Due 

Date. 

Loans. 

Specie. 

Circulation. 

Deposits. 

to  banks. 

from  banks. 

Sept.  1,. . . 

69,180,636 

8,048,888 

6,815,923 

26,646,647 

15,951,097 

13,106,871 

8,... 

69,788,676 

8,006,695 

7,065,156 

26,942,687 

15,982,000 

13,106,000 

•« 

15,... 

69,958,000 

7,968,000 

7,153,000 

26,140,600 

17,683,000 

13,902,000 

u 

22,... 

70,332,897 

7,968,546 

7,239,383 

25,970,904 

17,594,158 

13,585,410 

« 

29,... 

70,081,686 

7,970,332 

7,243,967 

26,397,325 

17,333,395 

18,921,286 

Oct. 

6,... 

71,043,500 

7,991,680 

7,616,044 

28,166,155 

17,805,000 

14,961,700 

u 

13,... 

71,226,581 

7,977,116 

7,949,524 

28,673,721 

17,036,000 

14,960,700 

u 

20.... 

72,553,000 

7,842,700 

7,832,000 

29,316,000 

17,868,700 

14,666,000 

tt 

27,... 

73,649,936 

7,850,392 

7,793,469 

30,725,604 

17,498,251 

14,380,?00 

Nov 

8,... 

72,218,500 

7,860,800 

7,816,700 

31,497,000 

16,711,600 

14,840,700 

<( 

10,.. 

74,280/00 

7,979,000 

7,124,000 

31,992,800 

17,832,500 

14,979,000 

tt 

17,... 

74,880,700 

7,970,000 

8,055,000 

32,504,500 

17,141,000 

14,801,600 

It 

24,... 

76,251,619 

8,012,213 

8,089,852 

82,800,575 

17,382,600 

14,979,000 

Dec. 

1,... 

76,696,700 

7,961,600 

8,216,000 

82,705,000 

17,662,000 

13,689,600 

“ 

8,... 

76,292,600 

8,034,000 

8,227,000 

33,783,000 

16,728,700 

14,083,000 

tt 

15,... 

76,654,800 

8,054,000 

8,120,600 

84.059,400 

16,159,000 

18,397,700 

u 

22,... 

77,060,000 

7,685,000 

8,006,000 

83,786,000 

16,464,000 

18,638,000 

ft 

29,... 

77,226,000 

7,584,000 

7,969,500 

32,907,000 

16,954,000 

13,085,000 

PHILADELPHIA  BANK  RETURNS. 

In  the  weekly  statements  for  the  past  month,  compared  with  those  of 
the  previous  month,  we  find  no  important  changes.  The  loans  and  deposits 
continue  at  the  laige  increase  noticed  in  our  last  number. 


Philadelphia  Banks.  ( Capital , /an.,  1862,  $11,970,180,) 


Due 

Due 

Date. 

Loans. 

Specie. 

Circulation. 

Deposits. 

to  banks. 

from  banks. 

Jan. 

6,... 

$31,046,537 

$5,688,728 

$2,145,219 

$21,396,014 

$8,645,956 

$1,796,805 

M 

13,... 

31,146,938 

6,692,123 

2,162,162 

21,824,510 

8,992,952 

1,702,716 

tt 

20,... 

30,601,160 

5,738,450 

2,120,766 

20,698,496 

4,120,261 

1,575,116 

if 

27,... 

80,385,606 

5,821,823 

2,121,146 

20,058,098 

4,209,006 

1,858,688 

Feb. 

8,. . . 

30,385,319 

5,884,011 

2,144,898 

20,068,890 

4,572,872 

1,707,186 

tt 

10,. .. 

29,974,700 

5,923,874 

2,191,547 

19,032,585 

4,890,288 

1,587,481 

«« 

17,... 

29,388,644 

5,849,354 

2,191,512 

18,692,182 

4,661,442 

2,062,031 

it 

24,... 

29,280,049 

5,867,686 

2,230,605 

18,777,800 

5,205,203 

1,935,414 

Mar. 

3, . • • 

29,393,366 

5,881,108 

2,343,493 

18,541,190 

5,218,383 

1,828,388 

“ 

10,... 

28,083,499 

5,869,730 

2,575,508 

17.375,771 

5,181,834 

1,733,169 

u 

17.,  .. 

28,723,835 

5,897,891 

2,632,627 

17,258,461 

6,342,876 

1,649,187 

M 

24,... 

28,350,615 

5.916,535 

2,707,804 

17,066,267 

6,210,365 

1,774,162 

if 

31,... 

27,831,333 

5,884,314 

2,904,642 

17,024,198 

5,100,186 

2,184,892 

April  7,. . . 

28,037,691 

5,886,424 

3,378,970 

16,636,538 

5,607,488 

2,231,889 

14,... 

28,076,717 

6,912,870 

3,496,420 

18,112,446 

4,868,842 

2,634,171 

a 

21,... 

28,246,783 

6,046,260 

8,525,400 

19,011,833 

4,648,327 

2,504,147 

tt 

28,... 

28,793,116 

6,052,827 

3,613,994 

20,223,556 

4,470,674 

3,128,069 

May 

5,... 

29,524,432 

6,049,685 

8,769,692 

21,316,614 

4,531,837 

3,828,659 

u 

12,... 

29,966,347 

5,728,028 

8,867,200 

28,002,263 

5,118,641 

4,981,291 

tt 

19,... 

31,121,563 

5,529,221 

4,045,696 

23,885,009 

5,597,984 

4,804,956 

tt 

26,... 

31,538,603 

6,687,012 

4,186,055 

28,973,478 

6,472,615 

6,120,902 

June 

2,... 

81,747,070 

5,588,482 

4,335,018 

24,884,644 

6,878,822 

6,872,748 

¥ 

9,... 

81,951,715 

6,682,807 

4,354,599 

24,973,011 

6,161,280 

6,355,034 

“ 

16,... 

82,132,654 

6,630,503 

4,298,023 

24.807,057 

6,086,828 

5,396,328 

«« 

28,... 

82,654,656 

5,609,926 

4,824,735 

24,148,314 

5,144,626 

4,800,094 

tt 

80,... 

82,911,578 

5,673,999 

4,430,067 

24,410,423 

5,583,644 

6,283,278 

July 

7,... 

38,206,661 

6,545,007 

4.749,220 

24,807,782 

6,733,574 

5,422,124 

u 

14,... 

38,118,502 

5,579,945 

4,859,921 

24,183,604 

5,936,594 

6,415,203 

if 

21,... 

33,086,808 

6,613,724 

6,005,583 

24,486,817 

5,794,326 

6,219,445 

if 

28,... 

38,883,373 

5,579,788 

5,065,276 

24,764,281 

5,918,294 

6,308,984 

Aug. 

4,... 

88,517,900 

5,660,187 

6,026,070 

24,668,289 

6,984,242 

6,406,017 

* tt 

11,... 

88,648,878 

5,652,730 

4,999,935 

24,217,855 

6,839,018 

5,204,616 

u 

• 

18,... 

88,506,039 

5,552,605 

5,006,851 

24,147,814 

6,400,880 

6,316,223 
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Due  Due. 

Date.  Loans.  Specie.  Circulation.  Deposits.  to  banks,  from  banks. 

Aug. 26,. . . 38,731.676  6,488,061  6,002,418  24,287,662  6,583,786  6,446,166 

Sept.  1,...  83,899,351  6,543,160  6,071,855  24,597,696  6,518,107  6,322,089 

44  8,...  34,681,350  5,546,167  5,192,935  25,062,171  6,632,905  6,139,978 

“ 16,  ..  36,015,676  5,615,044  6,177,687  24,780,163  7,420,242  6,104,687 

44  22,...  34,871,636  6,449,027  5,174,550  24,194,214  7,702,439  5,212,078 

44  29,...  34,689,387  6,440,140  5,111,474  24,997,926  7,265,049  6,036,429 

Oct.  6,...  S4,826,0C8  5,453,748  6.096,704  25,419.840  7,119,340  6,714,780 

44  13,...  35,298,494  6,508,970  6,091,061  25,785,661  7,171,391  2,396,801 

“ 20,...  35,526,851  5,467,907  5,050,614  25,892,970  7,244,194  2,250,832 

44  27,...  35,748,566  5,464,225  5,064,250  26,269,805  7,285,123  2,209,648 

Nov.  3,...  36,614,335  5,458,029  4,889,890  26,938,714  7,126,338  2,179,074 

44  10,...  35,978,123  5,524,621  4,768,487  27,896,678  6,217,072  1,989,908 

44  17,...  36,787,071  6,611,954  4,655,755  27,368,122  7,260,093  2,255,410 

44  24,...  37,479,266  5,521,468  4,565,886  26,826,342  7,063,806  1,722,093 

Dec.  1,...  36,774,722  6,465,834  4,541,394  26,685,225  6,958,375  1,930,820 

41  8,...  36,460,040  5,386,768  4,524,818  27,448,380  6,438,353  1,908,600 

44  15,..  36,125,340  6,266,645  4,525,142  27,577,964  6,462,277  1,903,664 

44  22,...  36,772,912  4,706,180  4,530,766  27,763,674  6,588,260  1,795,640 

44  29,...  37,267,820  4,512,307  4,648,645  27,895,290  6,781,066  1,780,619 


RHODE  ISLAND  BANK  RETURNS. 

The  banks  in  Rhode  Island,  out  of  Providence,  make  their  returns 
monthly.  We  give  returns  for  May,  August,  September,  November,  and 
December.  Taking  all  the  Rhode  Island  banks  together,  the  following  will 
be  seen  to  be  the  principal  changes  : 

< Banks  out  of  Providence. * / Providence  Banks. — -> 

Loans.  Circulation.  Deposits.  Loans.  Circulation.  Deposits. 

Nov.  3, $7,006,849  $2,030,425  $1,194,416  $23,091,100  $4,264,400  $4,381,300 

May  6, 6,713,567  1,332,577  855,203  19,538,310  1,979,828  3,134,601 

Dec.  1, 7,201,131  2,077,555  1,082,663  22,943,900  4,306,200  4,058,300 

Increase.  $487,568  $744,978  $237,360  $3,405,690  $2,326,372  $928,699 

RHODE  ISLAND  BANKS  OUT  OF  PROVIDENCE.  ( Capital , $5,187,979.) 


Loans.  Circulation.  Specie.  Deposits. 

May  5 $6,718,567  28  $1,332,677  00  $164,031  24  $855,203  08 

Aug.  4 6,774,060  60  1,730,886  00  138,058  46  1,052,985  15 

Sept.  1 6,829,077  15  1,942,870  00  137,422  16  1,129,830  05 

Nov.  3 7,006,849  95  2,030,425  00  132,707  25  1,194,416  44 

Dec.  1 7,201,131  70  2,077,655  25  130,992  90  1,082,563  48 

Providence  Banks.  (Capital,  Jan.,  1362,  $15,464,600.) 

Dne  Due 

Date.  Loans  Specie.  Circulation.  Deposits.  to  banks,  from  banks. 

Jau.  11, $19,356,800  $408,700  $1,889,600  $3,054,600  $1,099,800  $916,400 

" 18, 19,238,700  402,900  1,890,300  2,899,200  1,071,500  898,500 

41  25, 19,160,600  394,700  1,756,500  2,899,600  959,400  1,057,400 

Feb.  1, 19,160,600  394,700  1,811,100  2,950,500  871,800  225,500 

4 8, 19,087,700  395.900  1,814,300  2,915,200  900,400  934,700 

44  15, 19,109,400  394,800  1,784,000  2,762,200  911,100  1,081,000 

44  22,....  18,869,800  896,800  1,879,100  2,792.700  893,900  1,180,000 

Mar.  1,....  13,920,600  407,500  1,791,200  2,924,400  953,900  1,283,000 

44  8, 18,953.900  405,100  1,973,500  3,030,600  1,131,600  1,598,800 

44  15,....  18,998.600  408,600  1,848,100  2,946,800  1,108,200  1,484,300 

44  22, 19,148,400  408.300  1,879,200  3,060,900  1,085,000  1,407,700 

44  29,....  19,360,600  411,300  1,857,100  3,078,800  1,021,000  1,165,400 

Apr.  5, 19.641,000  417,500  2,102,000  3,124,000  1,115,500  1,063,200 

“•  12,....  19,719,200  416,600  2,036,800  3,017,700  1,081,000  894,800 

44  19,....  19,644,500  408,600  1,953,400  3,015,900  1,020,400  845,400 
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Due 

Due 

Date. 

Loans. 

Specie. 

Circulation. 

Deposits. 

to  banks. 

from  banks. 

M 26, 

19,620,300 

418,700 

1,877,200 

3,123,500 

948,400 

961,200 

May  3, 

19,638,410 

417,378 

1,979,828 

3,134,601 

950,430 

1,156,072 

“ 10, 

19,070,200 

410,300 

1,969,400 

3,164,700 

1,132,500 

1,714,400 

June  7,  . . . . 

19,236,100 

395,600 

2,016,600 

3,342,400 

1,653,000 

2,101,900 

41  14, 

19,641,600 

388,500 

2,182,700 

3.274,600 

1,666,500 

1,818,200 

“ 21,.... 

19,827,500 

385,500 

2,324,900 

3,153,600 

1,627,500 

1,744,400 

M 28,.... 

20,285,500 

383,400 

2,510,500 

3,283,200 

1,873,500 

1,753,700 

July  6,  .... 

20,588,800 

882,100 

2,888,300 

8,531,500 

1,763,900 

1,858,800 

“ 12, 

20,416,400 

388,000 

2,953,800 

3,183,100 

1,744,600 

1,796,600 

“ 19,.... 

20,494,600 

384,800 

2,980,200 

3,347,300 

1,918,500 

2,023,400 

“ 26 

21,078,400 

876,400 

3,143,100 

4,282,200 

2,061,800 

2,150,200 

Aug.l  6,  .... 

21,051,000 

367,600 

3,086,700 

3,780,500 

1,646,200 

1,927,600 

“ 28 

21,119,600 

363,300 

3,102,000 

3,569,900 

1,804,600 

2,090,700 

Sept  6,  .... 

21,279,200 

355,700 

3,394,200 

3,704,200 

1,844,800 

1,683,300 

“ 20, 

21,804,200 

35,690 

3,484,300 

3,731,600 

1,710,800 

1,642,300 

Oct.  11, 

22,197,400 

379,000 

4,006,600 

4,066,000 

1,751,100 

1,859,900 

“ 26, 

22,618,200 

357,700 

4,128,200 

4,083,200 

2,121,300 

1,913,500 

Nov.  8,  .... 

23,091,100 

359,400 

4,264,400 

4,331,800 

1,999,700 

1,563,300 

“ 16, 

23,366,700 

369,100 

4,361,200 

4,402,900 

1,948,800 

1,315,700 

“ 22,  ... . 

23,062,700 

307,700 

4,898,000 

4,479,200 

1,985,500 

1,387,600 

Dec.  6,  .... 

22,943,900 

370,900 

4,306,200 

4,058,300 

1,651,400 

1,224,800 

“ 18,.... 

22,994,600 

369,000 

4,495,500 

4,325,300 

1,961,900 

1,405,100 

“ 20, 

22,733,700 

867,600 

4,185,500 

4,624,400 

1,305,100 

1,733,800 

M 27, 

22,640,400 

366,300 

4,181,500 

4,732,700 

1,505,900 

1,952,900 

BANK  OF  ENGLAND. 

The  returns  of  the  Bank  of  England  the  past  month  show  a further 
decrease  in  bullion  each  week,  the  same  causes  continuing  to  operate,  though 
to  a less  extent : 


For  the  week  ending  November  12  ....  * £364,287 

“ “ “ 19... 224,952 

“ “ “ 26... 145,578 

“ u December3 9,179 

“ “ “ 10 181,751 


Total  decrease  from  November  12  to  December  10.. . £597,747 

Decrease  preceding  eight  weeks 2,181,905 

Total  decrease  since  September  10 £2,779,652 


The  following  comparative  table  will  be  found  of  interest,  affording  as  it 
does,  a view  of  the  bank  returns,  and  the  bank  rate  of  discount  during  a 
period  of  three  years,  corresponding  with  the  date  of  our  last  returns  re- 
ceived December  10th: 


At  corresponding  dates  with 
the  present  week. 

I860. 

1861. 

1862. 

Circulation,  including  bank 

post  bills 

£20,585,465 

£20,443,597 

£20,116,003 

Public  deposits 

7,022,111 

5,920,166 

8,490,519 

Other  deposits 

12,104,219 

13,097,426 

13,579,489 

Government  securities 

9,540,273 

10,896,409 

11,084,517; 

Other  securities 

19,987,188 

16,329,817 

19,269,955 

Reserve  of  notes  and  coin... . 

8,000,165 

10,216,101 

10,127,183 

Coin  and  bullion 

13,447,105 

15,267,686 

14,828,063 

Bank  rate  of  discount 

5 p.  c. 

3 p.  c. 

3 p.  c. 
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Subjoined  is  our  usual  table  with  the  returns  brought  down  to  December 


WEEKLY  STATEMENT. 


Date. 

Circulation. 

Public 

Deposits. 

Private 

Deposits. 

Securities. 

Coin  and 
Bullion. 

Kate  of 
Discount. 

Jan.  1..  . 

£20,818,190 

£7,845,833  £16,036,062  £30,419,730  £16,961,489 

8 pr.  ct. 

“ 8.... 

21,086,675 

4,542,974 

18,206,488 

31,022,606 

16,046,017 

24 

*« 

“ 15.... 

21,460,925 

4,583,353 

16,480,452 

29,509,864 

16,291,626 

24 

44 

“ 22 

21,697,928 

5,467,340 

15,366,081 

29,464,720 

16,350,939 

2i 

«( 

“ 29.... 

21,183,876 

5,763,063 

14,761,486 

28,696,456 

16,280,869 

2* 

Feb.  6.... 

21,427,654 

5,788,441 

14,179,917 

28,834,352 

15,956,903 

2* 

M 

“ 12.... 

21,286,312 

4,884,989 

16,526,334 

29,010,241 

16,042,949 

2* 

«« 

“ 19 

20,772,726 

5,397,144 

15,086,843 

28,771,812 

15,894,406 

24 

44 

“ 26.... 

20,786,715 

6.762,84$ 

14,939,742 

29,024,962 

15,749,065 

2* 

44 

Mar.  6.... 

21,217,246 

6,755,287 

18,737,607 

29,692,441 

15,673,898 

16,027,111 

2i 

H 

“ 12 

20,013,685 

7,527,911 

18,763,718 

29,489,795 

2* 

44 

M 19 

20,488,509 

8,011,694 

13,340,928 

28,953,089 

16,648,586 

2i 

it 

“ 26 

20,814,655 

8,413,275 

13,164,258 

29,140,207 

16,812,798 

24 

a 

April  2 . . . . 

21,501,695 

8,466,468 

13,622,532 

30,398,790 

16,849,198 

24 

“ 9.... 

21,822,105 

6,625,314 

16,336,169 

29,981,798 

16,881,940 

24 

u 

“ 16 

22,048,468 

6,225,182 

5,584,973 

15,710,260 

29,825,888 

16,748,484 

24 

u 

“ 23 

21,655,553 

15,915.247 

29,022,128 

17,172,204 

24 

a 

“ 80 

21,946,997 

6,867,875 

14,357,007 

29,164,076 

17,089,446 

24 

u 

May  7 

21,762,884 

7,503,991 

6,304,683 

13,866,648 

28,961,214 

17,266,746 

24 

a 

“ 14... 

21,618,780 

14,948,808 

14,567,671 

29,076,079 

16,919,147 

24 

a 

“ 21..** 

21,539,430 

6,557,811 

29,433,044 

29,824,704 

16,344,940 

3 

H 

“ 28!!!! 

21,265,661 

6,987,808 

14,685,087 

16,178,815 

3 

U 

June  4. . . . 

21,615,263 

7,518,007 

18,188,136 

29,841,864 

16,489,728 

16,036,100 

3 

u 

“ 11.... 

21,329,641 

8,825,516 

18,156,662 

31,396,492 

81,842,547 

8 

m 

« 18.... 

21,076,069 

9,322,949 

13,085,271 

16,268,453 

3 

u 

“ 25.... 

21,172,057 

9,629,594 

13,399,245 

81,424,661 

15,909,688 

3 

u 

July  2 . . . . 

22,242,361 

9,672,845 

13,861,869 

32,709,039 

16,220,771 

3 

u 

“ 9 

22,504,490 

5,429,989 

17,199.715 

31,287,912 

17,055,637 

24 

44 

“ 16.... 

23,085,409 

5,223,380 

17,063,630 

80,942,858 

17,671,890 

24 

a 

“ 28 

22,942,503 

6,291,218 

17,202,923 

80,631,601 

18,060,617 

2 

u 

“ 80  ... 

22,933,036 

5,895,840 

16,903,068 

80,542,050 

18,448,443 

2 

u 

Aug.  6 

23,378,893 

6,157,358 

15,232,959 

80,162,297 

17,956,938 

2 

“ 

“ 18.... 

22,920,727 

6,888,546 

7,160,252 

14,594,854 

29,929,352 

17,778,846 

2 

M 

« 20 

22,900,556 

14,568,007 

80,809,708 

17,674,604 

2 

“ 

“ 27 

22,079,890 

7,508,882 

14,865,006 

80,106,295 

17,678,698 

2 

U 

Sept. 8. . . . 

22,348,918 

7,671,934 

14,973,470 

30,808,748 

17,825,220 

2 

U 

“ 10 

21,895,385 

8,768,829 

13,809,643 

80,504,527 

17,611,538 

2 

il 

“ 17.... 

21,610,987 

9,074,279 

13,733,905 

30,700,116 

17,3*6,763 

2 

a 

u 24 

21,800,731 

9.268,106 

18,825,230 

30,874,552 

17,166,742 

2 

u 

Oct.  1.... 

22,365,351 

8,486,884 

13,595,837 

31,140,897 

16,949,187 

2 

M 

“ 8 

22,187,670 

8,383,779 

13,530,122 

31,101,260 

31,192,688 

16,548,156 

2 

U 

“ 15.... 

22,895,852 

6,253,982 

16,712,485 

16,230,260 

2 

«( 

“ 22 

22,271,497 

5,944,238 

16,197,661 

30,566,930 

15,912,699. 

2 

u 

“ 29 

21,733,522 

6,091,697 

16,455,543 

31,839,976 

15,516,854 

8 

M 

Nov.  5 . . . . 

21,878,952 

6,271,106 

14,797,889 

30,788,184 

15,425,810 

3 

a 

u 12 

21,234,960 

6,928,047 

14,788,147 

80,605,289 

15,389,523 

3 

« 

“ 19 

21,080,182 

20,675,944 

7,354,390 

14,004,016 

30,372,843 

16,164,571 

3 

a 

“ 26 ... . 

7,390,866 

14,376,780 

30,531,585 

15,018,993 

3 

a 

Dec.  3.... 

20,654,545 

8,195,360 

13,649,958 

30,464,758 

15,009,814 

3 

ti 

“ 10 

20,116,008 

8,490,519 

13,579,489 

80,451,472 

14,828,063 

8 

44 

REPORT  OF  SECRETARY  CHASE. 

We  give  the  following  from  the  report  of  Mr.  Chase,  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  submitted  to  Congress  now  in  session  : 

In  consequence  of  the  extensive  character  of  the  means  employed  for 
the  prosecution  of  the  war,  and  the  exigencies  which  have  arisen  during 
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the  progress  of  the  war  calling  for  unanticipated  expenditures,  the  esti- 
mates submitted  in  July,  1861,  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1862,  were 
exceeded  by  the  actual  expenditures.  It  will  not  be  a matter  of  surprise 
if  the  estimates  now  submitted  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1863,  are 
also  exceeded. 

The  estimates  submitted  at  the  July  session  of  1861,  were  based  on  es- 
timates for  an  army  of  300,000  men,  and  for  a naval  force  quite  incon- 
siderable in  comparison  with  that  found  afterward  indispensable.  Con- 
gress increased  the  army  to  500,000,  in  addition  to  special  corps  num- 
bering over  50,000.  Inconsequence  of  this  the  estimates  for  July  re- 
quired correction  in  December.  For  the  reason  that  the  President  has 
called  an  additional  force  of  600,000  men  the  estimates  for  the  current 
fiscal  year  must  prove  inadequate.  The  increase  of  the  army,  however, 
did  not  greatly  effect  disbursements  between  the  date  of  the  December 
report  and  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year. 

The  increase  of  debt  did  not,  therefore,  exceed  the  December  estimate. 
On  the  contrary,  while  the  estimate  anticipated  a public  debt  on  the  30th 
June,  1862,  of  $517,372,802  93,  its  actual  amount  on  that  day  was 
$514,211,371  92.  This  amount  does  not  include  unascertained  claims, 
but  only  that  debt,  the  evidences  of  which  exist  in  the  treasury,  upon  its 
books  or  in  the  form  of  requisitions  in  favor  of  creditors  or  disbursing 
officers.  It  is  not  probable,  however,  that  at  the  date  named,  these  claims 
much  if  at  all  exceeded  the  balance  in  the  treasury,  namely,  $13,043,546  81. 

But  while  the  public  debt  on  July  1,  1862,  did  not  reach  the  amount 
anticipated  by  these  estimates,  there  is  no  room  for  the  hope  that  the  re- 
sult of  the  current  fiscal  year  or  the  next  will  exhibit  a similar  propor- 
tion. On  the  contrary,  the  estimate  of  the  public  debt  on  the  1st  of  July, 
1863,  heretofore  submitted,  must  now  be  advanced,  in  view  of  the  unex- 
pected increase  of  expenditures,  authorized  and  incurred  or  likely  to  be 
incurred,  to  $1,122,297,403  24;  and  on  the  supposition  that  the  war  may 
be  continued  with  undiminished  disbursements  until  the  1st  of  July,  1864, 
the  debt  likely  to  have  been  then  incurred  must  be  estimated  at 
$1,744,685,586  80. 

The  Secretary  has  endeavored  to  reduce  the  cost  of  the  debt  in  the 
form  of  interest  to  the  lowest  possible  amount,  and  he  has  thus  far  kept 
it  within  very  moderate  limits. 

The  first  loans,  being  of  a magnitude  hitherto  undreamed  of  in  our 
market,  were  necessarily  made  at  an  interest  which  he  regarded  as  high  ; 
but  large  amounts  are  now  obtained  at  6ve  and  four  per  cent,  while  the 
circulation  of  United  States  notes  constitute  practically  a loan  from  the 
people  to  their  government  without  interest.  The  average  rate  on  the 
whole  loan  is  thus  reduced  to  4 3.5  per  cent.  Whether  a similar  result 
may  attend  future  loans  must  be  determined  partly  by  the  legislation  of 
Congress,  partly  by  the  conduct  of  the  war,  and  partly  by  the  condition 
of  the  markets. 

The  statements  for  the  annual  receipts  and  expenditures  for  the  last  and 
current  fiscal  year,  in  comparison  with  those  of  December,  must  undergo 
modifications  similar  to  those  of  the  public  debt.  Both  receipts  and  ex- 
penditures for  the  current  fiscal  year  will  be  increased,  the  former  by  the 
operations  of  the  tariff  and  internal  revenue,  and  the  latter  by  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  war. 

The  annual  receipts  for  the  fiscal  year  of  1862  from  all  sources,  includ- 
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ing  the  balance  of  $2,257,065  80  in  the  Treasury  from  the  preceding  year, 
were  $583,885,247  06  ; and  the  aggregate  expenditures  $570,841,700  25  ; 
leaving  a balance  in  the  Treasury,  July  1st,  1862,  of  $13,043,546  81. 
From  the  receipts  and  expenditures  should  be  deducted  the  amounts  re- 
ceived and  disbursed  during  the  year  on  account  of  permanent  and  tem- 
porary debt,  amounting  to  $96,096,922  09  ; leaving  the  total  of  receipts 
not  applied  in  payment  of  debt  $487,788,324  97,  and  the  total  of  current 
disbursements  $474,744,778  16.  Both  the  amount  of  debt  and  the  amount 
of  expenditure  for  the  last  year  fall  short  of  the  estimates. 

The  actual  receipts  for  the  first  quarter  of  the  fiscal  year  1863,  com- 
mencing July  1,  1862,  appear  from  the  books  of  the  Treasury;  the  re- 
ceipts of  the  remaining  quarters  can  only  be  estimated  on  the  basis  of 
appropriations  made  and  asked  for  by  the  several  departments.  They 


have  been  and  are  estimated  as  follows: 

For  the  1st  quarter,  the  actual  receipts  from  all 
sources,  excluding  loans  and  including  the  balance 

from  last  year  were $37,208,529  02 

For  the  2d,  3d,  and  4th,  quarters,  the  estimated  re- 
ceipts are 143,286,816  58 

Making  the  total  of  actual  and  estimated  receipts  dur- 
ing 1863,  from  the  direct  tax 180,495,345  60 


To  this  must  be  added  sums  al- 
ready realized  from  loans  in 
all  forms  which  amounted  dur- 
ing the  1st  quarter  to $114,458,821  02 

And  during  the  months  of  Octo- 
ber and  November,  estimat- 
ing for  some  of  the  last  days 
of  November,  to 85,670,895  99 

Making  an  amount  already  obtained  from  loans  to 

1st  of  December  of 

And  there  must  be  added,  also  the  amount  which  will 
probably  be  hereafter  realized  from  loans  in  all 

forms,  under  existing  laws,  namely 

Making  the  total  of  receipts,  actual  and  anticipated, 

under  existing  laws 

On  the  other  hand — 

For  the  1st  quarter  of  the  fiscal  year  1863  the  actual 

expenditures  were 

For  the  2d,  3ci,  and  4th  quarters  the  actual  and  esti- 
mated expenditures,  under  existing  appropriations, 

including  interest  on  public  debt,  are 

And  additional  appropriations  are  asked  for  by  the 
several  departments  to  meet  estimated  deficiencies, 

to  the  amount  of 

Making  the  whole  amount  actually  expended  or  es- 
timated   

To  which  must  be  added  the  estimate  for  payment  of 
principal  of  public  debt  during  the  year  of 

Making  an  aggregate,  for  the  purposes,  of. $988,558,777  62 


$200,129,717  01 

131,021,197  35 
$511,646,259  96 

$111,084,447  40 

672,834,841  78 

109,418,032  30 
$893,346,321  48 
95,212,456  14 
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It  is  necessary  to  observe,  however,  that  in  the  present  state  of  the  law 
the  estimates  of  the  department  always  largely  exceed  the  expenditures. 
The  law  forbids  the  transfer  of  any  part  of  an  appropriation  from  one 
object  or  class  of  objects  to  another.  Consequently,  when  any  appro- 
priation happens  to  be  exhausted,  expenditures  for  the  objects  of  it,  how- 
ever important,  must  be  arrested  until  a further  appropriation  can  be  had. 
Such  an  occurrence,  during  the  recess  of  Congress,  might  occasion  great 
public  inconvenience  and  injur}^. 

Hence  it  has  become  usual  to  make  every  estimate  large  enough  to 
cover  all  possible  requirements  under  it  till  a session  of  Congress  shall  af- 
ford an  opportunity  of  providing  for  any  deficiencies  which  may  there- 
after occur.  Hence  there  is  always  a large  balance  of  unexpended  ap- 
propriations at  the  end  of  every  fiscal  year,  which,  after  two  years  from 
the  making  of  them,  are  carried  to  the  credit  of  what  is  called  the  sur- 
plus fund. 

It  may  be  safely  estimated,  therefore,  that  of  the  ap- 
propriations made  and  asked  for,  there  will  remain 
unexpended  on  the  30th  June,  1863,  and  should, 
of  course,  be  deducted  from  the  apparent  aggregate 

of  expenditures,  not  less  than 

Leaving  as  a true  aggregate  of  expenditures  for  the 

year 

But  of  this  sum  there  has  been 
received  and  may  be  expected 
from  customs,  internal  reve- 
nue, etc $180,495,345  60 

And  from  loans 331,150,914  36 


Making  an  aggregate  of  realized  and  anticipated  re- 
sources of 


$200,000,000  00 
788,558,777  62 


$511,646,259  96 


And  leaving  to  be  provided  for  the  current  year  by 

the  actiou  of  Congress $276,912,517  66 

The  estimate  for  the  fiscal  year  1864,  ending  on  the  30th  June  in  that 
year,  must  be  conjectured.  The  estimates  of  expenditures  have  been 
framed  on  the  supposed  continuance  of  the  war,  and  the  estimates  of  re- 
ceipts are  based  upon  the  operations  of  recently  enacted  laws,  the  work- 
ing of  which  cannot  be  accurately  foreseen. 


The  estimates  of  expenditures  are  as  follows : 

For  the  civil  list $25,081,510  08 

For  the  Interior  Department,  pensions,  Indians,  etc.  10,346,577  01 

For  the  War  Department 738,829,146  80 

For  the  Navy  Department 68,257,255  01 

For  interest  on  public  debt 33,513,890  50 

For  principal  of  public  debt 19,384,804  16 


$895,413,183  56 

To  which  must  be  added  the  expenditures  for  which 
appropriations  made  are  estimated  as  remaining 
undrawn  July  1,1863 $200,000,000  00 
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Making  an  aggregate  of  expenditures  to  July  1, 1864, 

for  which  appropriations  are  made  or  asked  for,  of  $1,095,413,183  56 
From  which  should  be  deducted  the  probable  amount 
of  appropriations  which  will  remain  undrawn  on 
the  1st  of  July,  1864 250,000,000  00 


Making  the  true  amount  of  probable  expenditures 

during  the  fiscal  year,  1864 $845,413,183  56 

The  estimates  of  receipts  are  as  follows : 

From  customs $70,000,000 

From  internal  duties 150,000,000 

From  lands 25,000 

From  miscellaneous  sources 3,000,000 


Making  the  aggregate  of  receipts  for  the  fiscal  year 
1864  to  be  deducted  from  the  aggregate  of  expen- 


ditures  223,025,000  00 

And  leaving  the  amount  of  expenditures  of  the  fiscal 

year  1864,  to  be  provided  for $622,388,183  56 

The  whole  amount  to  be  provided  by  Congress,  beyond  resources  avail- 
able under  existing  laws,  may  therefore,  upon  the  supposition  of  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  war,  be  stated  as  follows : 

For  the  fiscal  year  1863 $276,912,517  66 

For  the  fiscal  year  1864 622,388,183  56 

Making  an  aggregate $899,300,701  22 


FINANCES  OF  OHIO. 

The  following  is  the  statement  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  November  15, 
1862  : 


RECEIPTS. 


General  revenue $1,381,438  39 

Canal  fund 104,949  47 

Sinking  fund . 1,975,626  28 

State  common  school  fund 1,280,126  35 

District  school  library  fund 430  82 

National  road  fund 21,484  68 

Military  fund 920,952  92 

Soldiers’  allotment  fund 820,945  21 

Bank  redemption  fund 1,308  00 

Three  per  cent  fund 19  04 

Seneca  County  Bank 1,168  36 

City  Bank  of  Cincinnati 2,111  27 

Canal  Bank,  Cleveland 1,746  35 


Total  amount  received  during  the  year $6,512,307  14 
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DISBURSEMENTS. 

49 
47 
97 
90 
63 
47 
92 
63 
25 
04 

25 

26 
80 

— $6,029,666  98 


Balance  in  Treasury,  November  15,  1862  $482,740  16 


FINANCES  OF  CINCINNATI. 

The  following  is  a statement  showing  the  total  tax  and  taxable  pro- 
perty in  Cincinnati  and  Hamilton  County,  which  includes  that  city  : 


Taxable  property.  Total  tax. 

Total,  1862 $120,060,960  $2,019,364  72 

“ 1861 119,487,390  2,240,757  69 


Decrease  in  taxation  for  this  year.. . . $221,492  97 

TAXES  LEVIED  BY  STATE  AUTHORITIES. 

General  revenue $120,060  96 

Sinking  fund 168,085  36 

War  fund 42,021  34 

Common  school  fund 156,079  26 

Volunteer  relief  fund 72,036  58 


Total  State  tax  for  1862 $558,283  50 

“ “ 1861 543,667  62 


Increase $14,615  88 

TAXE8  LEVIED  BY  COUNTY  AUTHORITIES. 

County  purposes $126,064  02 

Bridge  tax 16,808  53 

Building  tax ..... ; 6,003  05 

Public  buildings  debt  tax 212,507  90 

County  infirmary  or  poor  tax 10,709  93 

Longview  Asylum 48,024  39 

District  road 5,908  03 

Township  tax 7,689  97 

School  purposes 142,554  74 

Special  taxes 27,788  51 

Borough  taxes 782,211  17 


General  revenue $1,1 14,523 

Canal  fund 104,949 

Sinking  fund 1,922,340 

State  common  school  fund 1,207,675 

District  school  library  fund 245 

National  road  fund 16,450 

Military  fund 920,952 

Soldiers’ allotment  fund  741,312 

Bank  redemption  fund 354 

Three  per  cent  fund 19 

Seneca  County  Bank 147 

City  Bank  of  Cincinnati 328 

Canal  Bank  of  Cleveland 266 
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Delinquent  taxes  and  forfeitures. 74,780  98 

Total  county  tax  for  1862 $1,461,081  22 

“ for  1861 1,697,190  07 

Decrease $236,109  85 


In  Cincinnati  the  valuation  of  property  is  over  $93,000,000,  and  the 
tax  $1,709,500. 


FINANCES  OF  ILLINOIS. 


In  1840  or  1841,  the  Governor  of  Illinois  in  his  message  stated  that 
there  was  not  enough  money  in  the  Treasury  to  buy  candles  to  allow  the 
Legislature  to  hold  evening  sessions,  and  also  that  there  were  official  let- 
ters then  in  the  post  office  which  they  had  not  the  money  to  take  out. 
Now  this  same  State  can  boast  of  being  one  of  the  most  wealthy.  Its 
progress  has  been  truly  wonderful.  The  following  interesting  tables  are 
made  up  from  the  Auditor’s  report.  They  show  the  present  and  past 
assessed  value  of  the  property  in  the  State.  The  assessor’s  valuation  does 
not  however  give  the  true  value — that  is  much  greater.  For  instance, 
the  census  report  places  the  true  value  of  real  estate  and  personal  pro- 
perty in  Illinois  in  1860  at  $871,860,232,  while  the  figures  below  make 
it  at  the  same  time  only  $367,227,742.  We  cannot  understand  how 
there  can  be  so  great  a difference  between  the  real  and  assessed  valuation, 
and  think  there  must  be  an  error  somewhere.  Yet  the  statements  below 
will  account  for  a part,  and  perhaps  a large  part  of  this  difference.  The 
Auditor  gives  the  following : 


■1860. s , 1861.- 


Personal  property.  Number. 

Horses 590,963 

Neat  cattle 1,425,978 

Mules  and  asses 36,371 

Sheep 584,430 

Hogs 1,530,256 

Carriages  and  wagons.  211,801 

Clocks  and  watches. . 167,145 

Pianos 3,407 


Goods  and  merchandise 

Bankers’,  brokers’,  and  stock  job- 
bers’ property 

Manufactured  articles 

Moneys  and  credits 

Bonds,  stocks,  joint  stock  com- 
panies, &c 

Unenumerated  property 

Aggregate 

Deduction 

Total  value  of  taxable  property. . . 


Value.  Number.  Value. 


$22,359,202 

625,242 

$21,054,138 

12,468,537 

1,428,362 

11,491,803 

1,843,291 

39,278 

1,708,530 

695,035 

731,379 

747,437 

2,745,915 

2,196,581 

4,032,374 

5,066,790 

209,247 

4,859,507 

820,735 

169,779 

715,768 

321,717 

3,467 

248,677 

10,667,620 

9,104,949 

6,798,247 

2,009,611 

1,364,551 

1,111,127 

16,023,799 

13,781,843 

551,727 

443,329 

11,552,713 

11,549,953 

$92,684,879 

$83,653,425 

3,800,764 

2,932,507 

$88,884,115 

$80,720,918 
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REAL  ESTATE. 

Railroad  property $12,085,472  $11,243,722 

Lands 189,286,287  197,404,697 

Town  lots 76,971,868  41,454,142 


Total  real  estate $278,343,667  $250,102,561 

Total  value  of  real  and  personal 

property 367,327,742  330,823,479 

State  tax  revenue 1,175,128  78  165,411  73 

State  school  tax 734,455  48  661,646  93 

State  interest  tax 550,841  51  661,646  96 


Total  tax  chargeable 2,460,425  87  1,488,705  65 

t Acres  in  cultivation. * 

1859.  I860. 

Wheat 2,259,648  1,963,328 

Com 4,020,399  4,119,620 

Other  field  products 1,084,579  1,035,673 


The  following  exhibits  the  value  of  property  in  the  State  for  a series 
of  years,  the  rate  of  taxation,  and  the  gross  amount  of  State  tax : 

Total  value  of  Rate  of  tax. 


1839 

property. 

$58,889,525 

00 

mills. 

2 

State  tax. 

$147,770 

05 

1840  

58,752,168 

00 

2 

117,821 

28 

1841 

70,156,053 

00 

3 

210,498 

10 

1842  

72,605,424 

00 

H 

108,908 

08 

1843  

72,416,800 

00 

2 

144,833 

60 

1844  

75,767,765 

00 

2 

151,495 

53 

1845  

82,327,105 

00 

3 

246,981 

22 

1846  

88,815,403 

43 

311,118 

00 

1847  

92,206,493 

96 

3.7 

339,779 

53 

1848  

102,132,193 

97 

3.7 

370,232 

01 

1849  

105,132,193 

97 

5.8 

612,428 

10 

1850  

119,868,336 

37 

5.8 

702,076 

17 

1851 

137,818,079 

30 

6.0£ 

834,495 

60 

1852  

149,294,805 

00 

6 

909,472 

87 

1853  

225,156,622 

00 

4.9£ 

1,116,993 

37 

1854  

252,756,568 

00 

4.9£ 

1,279,089 

87 

1855  

334,398,425 

00 

6.7 

2,260,904 

90 

1856  

349,951,272 

00 

6.7 

2,368,741 

31 

1857  

407,477,367 

00 

6.7 

2,750,346 

01 

1858  

403,140,321 

00 

6.7 

2,739,429 

90 

1859  

366,702,053 

00 

6.7 

2,528,992 

11 

1860  

367,227,742 

00 

6.7 

2,460,425 

55 

1861 

330,823,479 

00 

4.5 

1,488,705 

65 

From  1825  to  1860, 

inclusive,  the 

rate 

of  taxation 

remained  at 

6.7 

mills  on  the  dollar.  In  1851  the  revenue  tax  was  5 cents  on  the  $100  ; 
the  school  and  interest  tax  20  cents  each  on  the  $100,  being  a total  of  45 
cents  on  the  $100. 

The  valuation  of  property  has  been  greatly  reduced,  year  after  year, 
by  the  assessors,  until  at  the  present  time,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  appended 
table,  it  is  most  ridicuously  low : 
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Horses value 

I860.  1861. 

$37  84  $33  69 

Hogs value 

I860. 

1 79 

1861. 

1 84 

Neat  eattle 

8 74 

8 05  1 

Carriages,  wagons. 

23  92 

•23  22 

Mules  and  asses . . . 

50  82 

43  50 

Clocks  and  watches 

4 91 

4 22 

Sheep  

1 19 

1 02 

Pianos 

94  43 

71  73 

In  1859,  pianos  were  valued  at  $133.  In  1861,  they  are  only  worth 
on  an  average  $7 1 73.  The  valuation  differs  in  different  counties,  which 
might  be  avoided. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  value  of  personal  property,  town  lots, 
lands,  and  railroads  for  a series  of  years : 

Personal.  Town  lota.  Lands.  Railroads. 

1856.. .  $104,108,235  $44,776,557  $168,974,270  $6,639,220 

1857.. .  111,813,908  44,398,686  201,693,234  7,529,703 

1858.. .  97,853,641  46.183,564  249,971,641  9,131,475 

1859.. .  88,288,094  70,676,364  194,177,198  11,758,695 

1860.. .  88,884,115  76,971,868  189,286,287  12,085,472 

1861.. .  80,720,918  41,454,142  197,404,697  11,243,722 

TOTALS. 

1856  $349,956,272  1859  $366,702,053 

1857  403,140,321  1860  367,227,742 

1858  407,477,367  1861  330,823,479 

ROBBERY  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  TREASURY. 

Mr.  Spinner,  Treasurer  of  the  United  States,  has  issued  the  following 
notice : 

Treasury  of  the  United  States , ) 
Washington,  Dec . 8,  1862.  ) 

On  Thursday  last,  the  4th  instant,  there  disappeared  from  this  office  a 
package  of  blank  certificates  of  indebtedness,  of  the  denomination  of 
$5,000,  numbered  from  14,501  to  15,000,  both  inclusive.  No  certificates 
like  them  have  ever  been  turned  from  this  office,  and  none  will  ever  be 
issued. 

The  true  certificates  of  the  denomination  of  $5,000  have  their  num- 
bers written  on  the  face  in  red  ink,  at  the  upper  corners,  directly  under 
the  marginal  border.  The  words,  44  If  the  order  be  not  filled  up  this  cer- 
tificate issued  to , will  be  paid  to  bearer,”  are  printed  on  the  back  of 

the  certificates  in  red  ink.  All  that  have  been  issued  since  about  the  1st 
instant,  commencing  about  No.  11,800,  have  the  large  denomination, 
$5,000,  printed  on  the  face  in  red  ink. 

All  certificates  that  will  issue  from  this  office  in  future  will  be  like  those 
issued  heretofore.  Those  in  the  lost  package  differ  from  the  genuine  in 
having  the  words  above  quoted,  viz : 44  If  the  order  blank  be  not  filled 

up  this  certificate  issued  to will  be  paid  to  bearer,”  engraved  on  the 

face  of  the  certificate,  beginning  over  the  vignette,  and  there  taking  the 
place  of  the  border,  and  continued  below  on  each  side  over  the  engraved 
denomination  of  five  thousand  dollars. 

The  numbers  are  printed  on  each  side  in  red  ink  under  the  $5,000  de- 
nomination. Certificates  of  the  denomination  of  $1,000,  answering  the 
description  of  those  lost,  have  been  and  are  being  issued,  but  none  of 
that  denomination  have  been  lost.  T.  E.  Spinner, 

Treasurer  of  the  United  States. 
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THE  POSTMASTER  GENERAL’S  REPORT. 

Tab  Report  of  the  Postmaster  General  for  this  yearns  a whole,  will 
be  read  with  unusual  interest,  and  contains  numerous  suggestions  of  great 
importance  to  this  branch  of  the  public  service. 

The  gross  revenue  of  the  Department  for  this  fiscal  year,  including  the 
standing  Treasury  credit  for  free  mail  matter,  and  a small  amount  appro- 
priated for  the  relief  of  individuals,  was  $9,012,549  56.  The  expendi- 
tures for  the  same  year  amounted  to  $11,125,364  13.  The  regular  postal 
revenue  for  1862  is  only  $49,470  50  less  than  it  was  for  the  fiscal  year 
1861,  during  a large  part  of  which  year  revenue  was  paid  in  from  all  the 
States  of  the  Union.  This  fact  shows  a large  increase  in  the  correspon- 
dence of  the  loyal  States.  While  the  revenues  have  been  so  nearly  sus- 
tained at  the  highest  standard,  the  expenses  have  been  largely  reduced. 
For  the  preceding  year  the  expenditures  were  $2,481,394  98  greater  than 
last  year.  The  following  comparisons  of  figures  are  interesting  : 

Expenditures  for  1860,  for  services  in  all  the  States,  $14,874,722  89  ; 
Tevenues  for  the  same  year,  $9,218,567  40;  deficiency,  $5,656,705  49  ; 
expenditures  for  1861,  service  interrupted  in  1861,  $13,606,759  11  ; gross 
Tevenues  for  1861,  service  interrupted  in  1861,  $9,049,296  46;  deficiency, 
$4,557,462  71  ; expenditures  for  1862,  $11,125,364  13;  revenue  for  1862, 
$9,012,549  56;  deficiency,  $2,112,814  57 ; reduction  of  expenditures  as 
compared  with  1860,  $3,749,408  ; reduction  of  expenditures  as  compared 
with  1861,  $2,481,394. 

The  Department  has  not  been  for  many  years  so  nearly  self-sustaining. 
The  result  is  largely  owing  to  the  suspension  of  postal  expenditures  in  the 
South,  which  were  greatly  in  excess  of  postal  receipts,  but  not  alone  to 
that.  A revision  of  all  discretionary  expenses  has,  as  the  Postmaster 
General  tells  us,  been  made,  and  large  reductions  ordered.  The  pay  of 
agents,  he  also  says,  has  been  regraded  and  equalized,  and  other  benefi- 
cial changes  made. 

The  number  of  postage  stamps  issued  to  postmasters  during  the  year 
was  7,078,188.  The  value  of  letter  envelopes  was  $733,255  50.  The 
value  of  stamped  newspaper  wrappers,  $23,643  50  ; increase  of  issue  over 
1861,  $1,144,858  27.  The  total  value  sold  was  $6,910,131  89. 

The  increasing  demand  on  the  part  of  the  public  for  stamped  newspa- 
per shows  that  their  introduction  has  satisfied  a public  demand  and  pro- 
moted the  convenience  of  correspondents. 

In  the  first  quarter  of  the  current  year  ending  September  30th,  the 
number  of  stamps  issued  to  postmasters  was  104,000,000;  their  calls  for 
about  200,000,000,  which  would  have  been  nearly  sufficient  to  meet  the 
usual  demand  for  a year.  This  extraordinary  demand  arose  from  the 
temporary  use  of  these  stamps  as  a currency  by  the  public  in  lieu  of  the 
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smaller  denominations  of  specie,  and  ceased  with  the  introduction  of  the 
so-called  postal  currency. 

The  difference  between  the  value  of  stamps  sold  and  stamps  canceled 
in  the  fiscal  year  1862  shows  $738,379  96  as  the  amount  in  the  hands  of 
purchasers  on  the  first  of  July,  1 862. 

The  whole  number  of  dead  letters  received  and  examined  during  the 
year  is  2,292,018,  which  is  267,000  less  than  in  the  previous  year.  The 
whole  number  of  valuable  letters  sent  out  by  the  dead  letter  office  was 
51,239.  Many  interesting  details  are  given  in  the  report  touching  the 
operations  of  this  office.  Out  of  21,493  cases  where  causes  of  non-deliv- 
ery were  ascertained,  only  225  were  attributable  to  the  fault  of  postmas- 
ters. 822  letters  had  no  address  whatever. 

Congress  at  its  first  session  passed  an  act  authorizing  the  employment 
of  twenty-five  additional  clerks  to  facilitate  the  return  of  dead  letters  to 
their  writers,  with  the  expectation  that  the  receipts  of  postage  thereon 
would  cover  the  appropriation  of  $20,000  for  their  compensation.  The 
result  thus  far  shows  that  an  excess  of  revenue  therefrom  over  the  ex- 
penses has  accrued  to  the  amount  of  several  thousand  dollars.  The  whole 
number  of  post  offices  in  the  United  States,  remaining  established  on  the 
80th  of  June,  1862,  was  28,875,  of  which  there  were  in  the  loyal  States 
and  Districts,  19,973,  and  in  the  insurrectionary  States  there  were  8,902. 
The  net  increase  in  the  established  offices  over  last  year  was  121.  The 
number  of  cases  acted  on  by  the  appointment  office  during  the  year  was 
7,785.  The  total  postages  accrued  on  United  States  and  European  mails 
during  the  year  amounts  to  $1,144,095  82,  being  a reduction  of  the 
amount  of  the  previous  year  of  $217,940  88.  Of  the  total  amount  col- 
lected the  excess  collected  in  the  United  States  was  $212,607  36,  which 
constitutes  the  balance  paid  to  the  several  foreign  departments,  the  cost 
of  exchange  being  defrayed  by  the  United  States.  The  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral objects  to  this  cost  as  inequitable,  and  proposes,  if  possible,  to  relieve 
the  Department  from  this  burden. 

The  Postmaster  General  has  made  special  efforts  to  retrieve  the  foreign 
correspondence  of  the  country  from  its  complexity,  now  so  embarrassing 
alike  to  correspondents  and  to  postal  officers.  Separate  negotiations  have 
been  found  altogether  inadequate  to  secure  simple  and  satisfactory  ar- 
rangements. He,  therefore,  opened  a correspondence  in  August  last, 
through  the  Department  of  State,  with  foreign  administrations,  proposing 
a convention  of  postal  representatives,  at  some  convenient  point,  to  con- 
sider the  enumerated  difficulties  and  the  means  of  remedying. 

Several  replies  have  been  received  from  the  various  governments,  and 
all  are  favorable  and  agree  to  the  project.  This  country,  comprising  em- 
igrants from  almost  every  civilized  nation,  is  especially  interested  in  the 
subject  proposed  to  be  brought  before  this  conference.  It  is  a species  of 
postal  improvement  requiring  the  establishment  of  greater  uniformity 
and  some  common  principle  of  arrangement,  and  is  connected  with  our 
prosperous  commercial  intercourse  with  other  countries. 

The  mail  lettings  which  went  into  operation  on  the  first  of  July  last  in 
the  Western  Division,  and  were  effected  on  such  favorable  terms,  as  com- 
pared with  the  previous  lettings,  that  a reduction  of  expenditure  resulted 
to  the  amount  of  $331,000.  At  the  same  time  the  length  of  the  routes 
was  increased  by  169  miles,  with  an  annual  increase  of  taxation  of  754,428 
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miles.  Notwithstanding  this  increase  of  service,  the  net  saving  is  over 
nine  per  cent,  as  compared  with  the  previous  term. 

The  total  annual  cost  of  the  internal  service  in  operation  on  the  30th 
of  June  last  was  $5,853,834,  to  which  add  the  cost  of  the  various  agen- 
cies, route  and  local  messengers,  etc.,  etc.,  $460,630  92,  and  the  cost  of 
the  service  at  that  date  is  $6,314,464  92,  which  includes  one  million  dol- 
lars for  the  Overland  Mail  Route,  not  before  charged  upon  the  revenues 
of  this  Department. 

The  saving  in  the  lettings  of  the  West  to  July,  1862,  is  attributed  to 
a strict  adherence  to  the  law  of  1845,  authorizing  what  is  known  as  star 
bids. 

The  report  renews  the  recommendation  for  codifying  all  the  postal  laws, 
and  hopes  it  may  be  done  at  this  session. 

Among  the  improvements  under  consideration  by  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral, is  that  of  embossing  postal  stamps  on  business  and  other  envelopes 
supplied  for  that  purpose  by  persons  desiring  to  furnish  their  own  de- 
signs. It  is  believed  that  this  will  largely  increase  the  use  of  stamped 
envelopes  in  lieu  of  stamps,  which  is  an  object  of  great  importance  to 
the  Department. 

He  also  discourages  the  use  of  the  mails  for  ‘transmitting  money,  and 
speaks  favorably  of  a limited  money  order  system,  and  offers  an  amend- 
ment to  the  registry  system,  by  which  a return  receipt  shall  be  sent  to 
the  dispatching  party,  as  evidence  of  the  fact  and  date  of  delivery  of  his 
package. 

He  also  proposes  to  abolish  many  of  the  discriminating  rates  of  post- 
age now  existing,  approximating,  as  far  as  possible,  to  uniformity,  and  in- 
creasing the  efficiency  and  extent  of  the  delivery  and  collection  of  letters 
by  carriers  in  cities.  These  important  changes  have  been  very  fully  and 
ably  advocated,  as  our  readers  are  aware,  in  the  Merchants'  Magazine 
during  the  past  year. 

The  attention  of  the  public  is  called  to  the  great  importance  of  good 
postal  officers  for  a successful  administration  of  this  Department.  If  the 
postmasters  and  their  clerks  are  selected  without  chief  reference  to  their 
efficiency  and  personal  fitness,  no  amount  of  good  legislation  will  secure 
public  satisfaction.  An  energetic,  faithful,  and  efficient  postmaster,  de- 
voted to  the  interests  of  the  service,  should  be  retained  as  long  as  he  il- 
lustrates those  qualities  in  his  administration  of  the  office.  He  attributes 
the  success  of  the  English  system  largely  to  the  permanent  character  of 
their  officers,  and  their  familiarity  with  the  laws  and  regulations.  He 
regrets  the  extent  to  which  other  motives  to  appointments  have  prevailed 
in  this  country.  He  urges  a return  to  the  old  standard  of  honesty,  capaci- 
ty, and  fidelity,  and  anticipates  more  public  satisfaction  and  administra- 
tive success  from  the  adoption  of  such'  a principle  than  from  any  other 
single  act  of  reform.  He  uses  this  language : 

“ It  is  my  intention  to  adhere  firmly  to  my  determination  to  displace 
incompetency  and  indifference  wherever  found  in  official  position  under 
my  control,  without  any  discrimination  in  favor  of  appointments  I may 
myself  have  made  under  misinformation  of  facts.” 

As  a whole,  we  think  this  document  well  deserves  careful  attention, 
and  we  trust  that  many  of  its  suggestions  will  be  adopted  by  Congress. 
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NAUTICAL  INTELLIGENCE. 


THE  NAVAL  FORCE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  ETC.— REPORT  OF  THE  SECRE- 
TARY OF  THE  NAVY. 

As  to  the  condition  of  our  navy,  the  Secretary  in  his  report  says : When 
I entered  upon  the  discharge  of  my  public  duties  as  the  head  of  this  de- 
partment, in  March,  1861,  there  were  but  42  vessels  in  commission,  and  as 
stated  in  my  last  annual  report,  but  76  vessels  then  attached  to  the  navy 
have  been  made  available.  Most  of  those  in  commission  were  abroad,  and 
of  the  7,600  seamen  in  the  pay  of  the  government,  there  were  on  the  10th 
of  March,  1861,  but  207  men  in  all  the  ports  and  receiving  ships  on  the 
Atlantic  coast  to  man  our  ships  and  protect  the  navy  yards  and  depots,  or 
to  aid  in  suppressing  the  rising  insurrection. 

Neither  the  expiring  administration,  nor  Congress,  which  bad  been  in 
session  until  the  4th  of  March,  had  taken  measures  to  increase  or  strengthen 
our  naval  power,  notwithstanding  the  lowering  aspect  of  our  public  affairs, 
so  that  when  a few  weeks  after  the  inauguration  I desired  troops  for  the 
protection  of  the  public  property  at  Norfolk  and  Annapolis,  or  sailors  to 
man  and  remove  the  vessels,  neither  soldiers  nor  sailors  could  be  procured. 
There  were  no  men  to  man  our  ships,  nor  were  the  few  ships  at  our  yards 
in  a condition  to  be  put  into  immediate  service. 

The  proclamation  of  April,  placing  our  entire  coast  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Chesapeake  to  the  Rio  Grande  under  blockade,  found  us  with  a naval 
force,  even  were  every  vessel  on  our  coast,  inadequate  to  the  work  required. 
*********** 

We  have  at  this  time  afloat  or  progressing  to  rapid  completion  a naval 
force  consisting  of  427  vessels,  there  having  been  added  to  those  of  the  old 
navy  enumerated  in  my  report  of  July,  1861,  exclusive  of  those  that  were 
lost,  353  vessels,  armed  in  the  aggregate  with  1,577  guns,  and  of  the  capa- 
city of  -40,028  tons. 

. The  annals  of  the  world  do  not  show  so  great  an  increase  in  so  brief  a 
period  to  the  naval  power  of  any  country.  It  affords  me  satisfaction  to  state 
that  the  acquisitions  made  to  the  navy  from  the  commercial  marine  have 
proved  to  be  of  an  excellent  character,  and  though  these  vessels  were  not 
built  for  war  purposes,  and  consequently  have  not  the  strength  of  war  ves- 
sels, they  have  performed  all  the  service  that  was  expected  of  them.  No 
equal  amount  of  tonnage  was  ever  procured  for  any  service  at  prices  cor- 
respondingly low,  and  with  so  little  disturbance  to  the  commercial  commu- 
nity, and  no  vessels  were  ever  constructed  on  better  terms  for  the  govern- 
ment, or  have  better  subserved  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  designed, 
than  the  twenty-three  gunboats  for  which  the  department  contracted  on  its 
own  responsibility  at  the  commencement  of  hostilities,  without  waiting  for 
the  action  of  Congress.  In  no  respects,  during  this  war,  has  the  govern- 
ment been  better  or  more  economically  and  faithfully  served  than  in  the 
additions  that  have  been  made  by  construction  and  purchase  for  the  navy. 
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In  order  that  the  actual  condition  of  the  navy,  past  and  present,  from 
March  4,  1861,  to  November,  1862,  and  the  expansion  which  has  been 
made,  may  be  seen,  I present  a tabular  statement  of  the  number  of  vessels, 
and  the  aggregate  of  their  armament  and  tonnage ; 

NAVAL  FORCE  AT  DATE  OF  THE  LA8T  ANNUAL  REPORT. 


Description. 

Numher. 

Guns. 

Tons. 

Old  navy 

76 

1,783 

105,271 

Purchased  vessels 

136 

518 

71,297 

New  vessels,  completed  and 

under  construction 

52 

256 

41,448 

Total 

264 

2,557 

218,016 

PRESENT  NAVAL  FORCE. 

Old  navy 

74 

1,691 

100,008 

Purchased  vessels 

180 

688 

86,910 

Transferred  from  W ar  and  Treas- 

ury  Departments 

50 

230 

82,828 

New  vessels,  completed  and  un- 

der  construction 

123 

659 

120,290 

Total 

427 

3,268 

340,036 

Increase  since  last  report 

163 

711 

122,020 

ADDED  SINCE  4TH  OF  MARCH, 

1861. 

(Exclusive  of  those  lost,) 

By  purchase 

180 

688 

86,910 

By  transfer 

50 

230 

32,828 

By  construction 

123 

659 

120,290 

Total 

353 

1,577 

240,028 

ADDED  BY  CONSTRUCTION. 

Second  class  screw  sloops  of  war 

13 

116 

16,396 

Screw  gunboats 

27 

108 

14,033 

Side  wheel  gunboats 

39 

296 

36,337 

Armored  wooden  vessels 

12 

65 

20,893 

Armored  iron  vessels 

32 

74 

32,631 

Total 

123 

659 

120,290 

IRON-CLAD 

NAVY. 

Seaboard. 

Armored  wooden  vessels 

8 

56 

19,005 

“ iron  vessels 

20 

42 

22,611 

Western  rivers. 

Armored  wooden  vessels 

4 

9 

1,888 

“ wooden  vessels,  (trans- 

ferred  from  War 

Department) 

10 

122 

6,284 

tt  iron  vessels 

12 

32 

10,020 

Total. 

54 

261 

59,808 
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NAVY  ON  WESTERN  WATERS. 


Armored  vessels 

26 

261 

59,808 

Wooden  gunboats 

18 

79 

6,380 

Transports  & ordnance  steamers 

10 

2 

9,000 

Rams 

5 

24 

11,200 

Armed  tugs 

13 

13 

650 

Total 

72 

379 

87,038 

When  the  vessels  now  under  construction  are 
nsist  of — 

completed, 

the  navy 

Sailing  vessels 

104 

1,415 

74,175 

Steam  vessels 

323 

1,815 

265,861 

Total 

427 

3,268  • 

340,036 

EXPENSES  AND  ESTIMATES. 


The  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  amounted  to  $43,615,551  77. 
The  expenses  were  $42,200,529  96,  leaving  an  unexpended  balance  of 
$1,115,021  81.  The  amount  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1863,  is  $52,814,359  07.  The  estimates  submitted  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1864,  are  as  follows  : 


Navy  proper. 
Marine  corps  . 
Navy  yards. . 
Hospitals . ... . 
Magazines. . . 
Miscellaneous 


$65,096,277  70 
1,247,417  31 
1,604,123  00 
82,400  00 
33,522  00 
192,515  00 


Total $68,257,255  01 

PRIVATEERS THE  ALABAMA. 

The  Secretary  has  the  following  in  regard  to  the  privateers  fitted  and 
fitting  out  in  England  : The  rebel  armed  steamer  Sumter,  which,  after  com- 
mitting depredations,  was  at  the  date  of  my  last  report,  fleeing  to  escape 
our  cruisers,  crossed  the  Atlantic.  She  was  tracked  to  Gibraltar,  where  she 
has  since  remained,  one  of  our  cruisers  vigilantly  guarding  her  from 
Algeeiras.  With  this  exception,  no  other  armed  vessel  has  plundered  our 
commerce  or  inflicted  injury  on  our  countrymen,  until  within  a recent  period, 
when  a steamer  known  as  290,  or  Alabama,  built  and  fitted  out  in  England 
— a vessel  that  had  not  been  in  any  port  or  visited  any  waters  but  those  of 
Great  Britain — went  forth  from  the  shores  of  that  country,  ravaging,  sink- 
ing, burning,  and  destroying  the  property  of  our  merchants  who,  knowing 
our  peaceful  relations  with  England,  and  uninformed  that  such  a cruiser  had 
been  permitted  to  leave  Great  Britain,  were  unprepared  for  such  assault  and 
devastation. 

How  far  and  to  what  results  this  abuse  mav  be  carried  with  impunity  to 
the  government  which  tolerates  it,  is  matter  of  grave  consideration.  The 
piratical  privateer  290,  or  Alabama,  has  no  register  nor  record,  no  regular 
ship’s  papers  nor  evidence  of  transfer,  and  no  vessel  captured  by  her  has 
ever  been  sent  into  any  port  for  adjudication  and  condemnation.  All  forms 
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of  law  which  civilization  has  introduced  to  protect  and  guard  private  rights, 
and  all  those  regulations  of  public  justice  which  distinguish  and  discrimi- 
nate the  legalized  naval  vessels  from  the  pirate,  are  disregarded  and  viola- 
ted by  this  lawless  rover,  which,  though  built  in  and  sailing  from  England, 
has  no  acknowledged  flag  or  recognized  nationality,  nor  any  accessible  port 
to  which  to  send  any  ship  she  may  seize,  nor  any  legal  tribunal  to  adjudge 
her  captures.  Under  the  English  flag,  in  which  they  confided,  and  by  the 
torch  of  the  incendiary,  appealing  to  their  humanity,  our  merchantmen 
have  been  lured  to  destruction. 

She  was  built  and  fitted  out  in  British  ports  in  flagrant  violation  of 
British  law  and  of  the  royal  proclamation  of  neutrality,  and  I have  reason 
to  believe  that  her  crew  is  composed  almost  exclusively  of  British  subjects, 
or  persons  who,  pursuing  a loyal  voyage,  would  be  entitled  to  ship  and  re- 
ceive protection  to  British  seamen. 

Before  this  piratical  cruiser  left  Great  Britain,  the  authorities  of  that 
country  were  informed  by  the  recognized  official  agents  of  this  government 
of  her  character  and  purposes.  The  British  Government,  thus  invoked, 
came  too  late  to  prevent  her  sailing.  To  what  extent,  under  these  circum- 
stances, the  government  of  Great  Britain  is  bound  in  honor  and  justice  to 
make  indemnification  for  the  destruction  of  private  property  which  this  law- 
less vessel  may  perpetrate,  is  a question  that  may  present  itself  for  disposal. 
It  is  alluded  to  now  and  here,  not  only  from  a sense  of  duty  towards  our 
commercial  interests  and  rights,  but  also  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  fecent 
intelligence  indicates  that  still  other  vessels  of  a similar  character  are  being 
fitted  out  in  British  ports  to  depredate  upon  our  commerce. 

Our  own  cruisers  not  being  permitted  to  remain  in  British  ports  to  guard 
against  these  outrages,  nor  to  coal  while  cruising,  nor  to  repair  damages  in 
their  harbors  when  injuries  are  sustained,  the  arrest  of  them  is  difficult  and 
attended  with  great  uncertainty.  This  Department  has  dispatched  cruisers 
to  effect  the  capture  of  the  Alabama,  and  there  is  now  quite  a fleet  on  the 
ocean  in  pursuit  of  her. 


AH  ALPHABETICAL  LIST  OF  THE  IRON-CLAD  NAVY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


The  following  is  a list  of  the  iron-clads  of  the  American  navy,  now  in 
service  and  in  process  of  construction : 


Name. 

Gang. 

Tons. 

yniere  located. 

1. 

Agamenticus 

4 

1,564 

Portsmouth,  N.  H, 

2. 

Benton 

16 

1,000 

Western  flotilla. 

3. 

Baron  de  Kalb. . . 

13 

512 

Western  flotilla.  ' 

4. 

Chilicothe 

2 

303 

Cincinnati. 

5. 

Chickasaw 

4 

970 

St.  Louis. 

6. 

Catskill 

2 

844 

Greenpoint. 

7. 

Camanche 

2‘ 

844 

Jersey  City. 

8. 

Cairo 

13 

512 

Western  flotilla. 

9. 

Cincinnati. 

13 

512 

Western  flotilla. 

10. 

Carondelet 

13 

512 

Western  flotilla. 

11. 

Canonicus 

2 

1,034 

Boston. 

12. 

Catawba 

2 

1,034 

Cincinnati. 

13. 

Dictator 

2 

3,033 

New  York. 
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14.  Dunderberg 

15.  Essex 

16.  Galena 

17.  Indianola 

18.  Keokuk 

19.  Kickapoo 

20.  Louisville 

21.  Lexington 

22.  Monitor . 

23.  Mound  City 

24.  Marietta 

25.  Milwaukee 

26.  Montauk 

27.  Manhattan 

£8.  Mohopac 

29.  Manyunk 

30.  Mon  ad  nock 

31.  Miantonomah  . . . 

32.  Nantucket 

33.  Nahant 

34.  Neosho 

35.  New  Ironsides. . . 

36.  Ozark 

37.  Osage 

38.  Onondaga 

39.  Patapsco 

40.  Passaic 

41.  Puritan 

42.  Pittsburg 

43.  Roanoke 

44.  Sandusky 

45.  Sangamon 

46.  Tonawanda 

47.  Tecumseh 

48.  Winnebago 

49.  Weehawken  .... 


50.  Stevens’  submerg- 

ing battery .... 

51.  Naugatuck 
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Guna. 

Tons. 

10 

5,090 

7 

1,000 

738 

7 

2 

442 

2 

677 

4 

970 

13 

468 

7 

500 

2 

776 

13 

512 

2 

479 

4 

970 

2 

970 

2 

1,034 

2 

1,034 

2 

1,034 

4 

1,564 

4 

1,564 

2 

844 

2 

844 

2 

523 

18 

3,486 

2 

578 

2 

523 

4 

1,250 

2 

844 

2 

844 

4 

3,265 

13 

512 

6 

3,435 

2 

470 

2 

844 

4 

1,564 

2 

1,034 

4 

970 

2 

844 

NOT  NAVAL 

VESSELS. 

8 

4,000 

3 

300 

[January, 

Where  located. 

New  York. 

Western  flotilla. 
Mystic. 

Cincinnati. 

New  York. 

St.  Louis. 

Western  flotilla. 
Western  flotilla. 
New  York. 

Western  flotilla. 
Pittsburg. 

St.  Louis. 

Green  point. 

New  York. 

New  York. 
Brownsville,  Pa. 
Boston  Navy  Yard. 
N.  Y.  Navy  Yard. 
Boston. 

Boston. 

St.  Louis. 
Philadelphia. 
Mound  City. 

St.  Louis. 
Greenpoint. 
Wilmington. 
Greenpoint. 

New  York. 

Western  flotilla. 
New  York. 
Pittsburg. 

Chester,  Pa. 
Philadelphia. 

New  York. 

St.  Louis. 

Jersey. 


Hoboken. 

Hoboken. 
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STATISTICS  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

WOOL  GROWING  IN  CALIFORNIA. 

In  October  last  the  wool  growers  association  of  California,  had  their  an- 
ual  meeting,  and  the  directors  in  their  report  give  us  some  information  of 
general  interest.  It  will  be  remembered  that  during  the  winter  of  1861-62, 
the  entire  coast  of  California  was  visited  by  a succession  of  storms  of  un- 
paralleled severity ; all  of  the  valley  lands  were  flooded  for  weeks,  and  the 
uplands  in  many  localities  were  covered  for  several  days  at  a time  with  snow. 

The  result  of  these  storms  and  floods  was,  as  the  directors  tell  us,  an  im- 
mense destruction  oL  sheep  and  lambs  in  all  parts  of  the  State.  These 
losses  were  less  by  drowning  in  the  flood — though  entire  flocks  were  thus 
swept  away — than  by  exposure  to  the  protracted  storm  and  insufficient  food. 
In  some  localities  the  sheep  thus  weakened  and  prostrated  were  attacked  by 
a species  of  rot,  and  flocks  that  might  otherwise  have  survived  the  winter 
were  decimated  or  destroyed. 

The  directors  say  that  they  have  made  considerable  effort  to  get  an  abso- 
lute inventory  of  these  losses,  and  have  reports  from  three  hundred  and 
sixty- nine  farms — ninety-two  received  by  letters,  two  hundred  and  seventy- 
seven  obtained  by  personal  visit.  The  aggregate  loss  obtained  from  these 
369  farms  is,  of  old  sheep,  122,100;  lambs,  105,189 — total,  229,289,  and 
this  comprises  less  than  one* third  of  the  sheep  farms  of  the  State,  while 
many  of  the  reports  given  in  were  known  to  be  largely  under  the  actual 
loss.  If  these  estimates  are  correct,  we  may  conclude  that  there  was  a total 
loss  in  the  State  of  about  700,000  sheep  and  lambs. 


The  receipts  of  wool  at  San  Francisco  since  January  1st 

have  been  22,408  bales,  averaging  205  pounds 4,593,640 

The  shipments  for  the  same  period  have  been  16,075  bales, 

averaging  245  pounds 3,938,375 


Retained  for  home  manufacture 655,265 

The  clip  of  1862  is  estimated  as  follows: 

Total  amount  received  as  above 4,593,640 

Fall  clip  yet  to  come,  about 1,000,000 


Total  receipts  for  the  year 5,593,640 

Deduct  for  fall  clip  of  1861,  shipped  from  San 

Francisco  from  January  1st  to  April  1st 324,000 

For  wool  received  from  Oregon  and  other  places  150,000 

494,000 

Total  product  of  California  for  1862  5,119,640 

“ “ for  1861  4,600,000 


The  average  annual  increase  of  the  wool  clip  for  four  or  five  years  pre- 
vious was  nearly  forty-six  per  cent.  Had  there  been,  therefore,  the  same 
increase  the  past  year,  the  amount  produced  would  have  reached  6,440,000 
pounds  instead  of  5,119,640.  This  deficit  the  directors  of  the  association 
explain  by  the  fact  of  the  very  large  loss  of  stock  caused  by  the  storms  and 
floods  above  refered  to. 
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MERCANTILE  MISCELLANIES. 

A NEW  YORK  MERCHANT — AN  HONEST  MAN. 

It  is  refreshing  to  meet  an  honest  man.  The  following  from  the  Even- 
ing Post  would  indicate  that  there  is  one  alive  even  now.  God,  bless  him  l 

About  thirty  years  ago  a very  respectable  firm  doing  business  in  Pearl- 
street  was  compelled  under  then  existing  circumstances  to  suspend  payment ; 
they  paid  a respectable  dividend,  and  the  creditors  were  satisfied  that  they 
were  honest,  although  unfortunate,  and  balanced  their  books  by  profit  and 
loss.  Yesterday  I received  the  following  note : 

New  York , December  23,  1862. 

On  looking  over  my  accounts  I find  a balance  of  your  account  not  paid. 
For  it  I inclose  a check  for  one  hundred  and  forty -one  dollars  ($141,)  which 
is  in  full.  Please  say  if  it  reaches  you. 

Yours,  respectfully,  * * * * 

I called  to  assure  the  gentleman  that  I had  received  the  check,  when  I 
learned  that  this  was  among  the  last  of  his  payments.  He  informed  me 
that  he  adopted  the  plan  of  paying  the  largest  assessments  first,  as  the 
creditors  in  such  cases  had  been  put  to  the  greatest  inconvenience.  There 
was  one  house  in  Boston  to  which  he  owed  a considerable  amount,  which 
had  also  failed,  and  a partner  in  which  had  subsequently  died,  leaving  a 
widow  and  a number  of  children  in  a destitute  condition.  His  remembrance 
of  them  was  truly  “ Feeding  the  widow  and  the  fatherless.” 

It  is  very  refreshing  to  have  occasionally  a bright  spot  shining  in  our  path- 
way through  this  dark  and  degenerate  age,  where  self  seems  to  rule  trium- 
phant. 

When  I took  him  by  the  hand  and  congratulated  him  on  his  high  and 
honorable  conduct,  I felt  a particularly  and  happy  influence,  knowing  I had 
an  honest  man  by  the  hand,  which  is  the  “ noblest  work  of  God.” 

I hope  this  example  will  induce  others  to  do  likewise. 


FEDERAL  FINANCES  EXAMINED. 

The  article  in  our  last  number  entitled  “ Federal  Finances  Examined” 
appears  to  have  elicited  unusual  and  very  favorable  notice.  From  the  fol- 
lowing, however,  which  we  find  in  the  Utica  Morning  Herald,  it  will  be 
seen  that  one  person  at  least  does  not  like  it. 

u Hunt’s  for  this  month  presents  an  unusually  strong  array  of  able  articles 
on  commercial  and  financial  topics,  and  comes  fully  up  to  the  high  standard 
of  the  times  of  Freeman  Hunt’s  editorship.  An  excellent  contribution  on 
‘The  Advance  Value  of  Gold,’  is  contributed  by  A.  B.  Johnson  of  this 
city.  We  regret  to  notice  the  prominence  given  to  a most  unjust  partizan 
assault  on  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  an  article  entitled  ‘ Federal 
Finances  Examined.’  It  bears  unmistakable  traces  of  the  pen  of  the  author 
of  ‘Southern  Wealth  and  Northern  Profits,’  a notorious  secesh  missile 
issued  just  on  the  eve  of  the  rebellion,  and  largely  quoted  through  the 
South  as  justifying  secession.  The  commercial  and  financial  summary  pre- 
pared monthly  under  the  caption  ‘ Commercial  Chronicle  and  Review,’ 
carries  the  features  of  the  same  author  and  loses  much  of  its  value  from  its 
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systematic  perversion  of  facts  to  suit  rebel  politics.  With  these  excep- 
tions the  Magazine  continues  to  merit  the  high  reputation  it  has  always 
enjoyed.” 

The  Magazine  is,  and  always  has  been,  even  when  the  sentiments  are  not 
endorsed  by  the  editor,  open  to  the  discussion  of  all  questions,  particularly 
those  which,  like  the  federal  finances,  affect  every  individual  in  the  country. 
The  Herald  alleges  that  the  article  contains  an  “ unjust  partisan  assault 
upon  Mr.  Chase.”  This  we  have  failed  to  discover.  If  the  Herald  can 
justify  its  allegation  we  should  be  pleased  to  hear  from  it.  It  is  very  easy 
to  denounce  matter  as  a “ perversion  of  facts.”  Applied  generally  the  phrase 
has  no  meaning ; to  point  out  and  specify  may  lead  to  correction  and  justify 
the  truth  of  history. 

The  Herald  is  also  mistaken  in  relation  to  what  it  calls  a “secesh 
missile.”  That  work,  if  we  remember,  was  published  more  than  a year 
before  the  Presidential  election,  and  was  subsequenly,  when  secession  was 
determined  on,  repudiated  at  the  South  as  the  strongest  Union  docu- 
ment which  had  been  published.  Its  dissemination  in  the  North  was 
dreaded  as  likely  to  defeat  the  aims  of  those  who  were  determined  on  war. 


OUR  MINERAL  RESOURCES. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in  his  report  referring  to  the  immense 
development  that  has  taken  place  in  the  mineral  resources  of  the  country, 
says,  that  after  extensive  inquiry  from  all  available  sources  of  informa- 
tion, the  production  of  gold  during  the  present  year  from  the  auriferous 
region  which  embraces  Dacotah,  Nebraska,  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  Ari- 
zona, Utah,  Nevada,  California,  Oregon,  and  Washington,  may  be  set 
down  at  1100,000,000.  If  an  amount  of  labor  relatively  equal  to  that 
expended  in  California  had  been  applied  to  the  gold  fields  already  known 
to  exist  outside  that  State,  it  is  believed  that  the  production  of  this  year, 
including  that  of  California,  would  have  exceeded  $400,000,000.  The 
Secretary  thinks  that  these  vast  mines  of  wealth  may  be  made  available 
to  aid  in  liquidating  our  national  debt.  Of  the  several  modes  suggested 
for  making  these  lands  productive  to  the  government  he  specifies  three, 
viz. : The  granting  of  leases  by  the  government,  the  collection  of  a cer- 
tain portion  of  the  proceeds  of  the  mines,  and  the  absolute  sale  of  the 
land  in  small  lots.  It  has  been  estimated,  he  says,  that  at  least  $500,000,000 
could  be  realized  by  the  sale  of  the  lands  in  one  acre  lots,  after  granting 
to  those  who  are  now  engaged  in  mining  a clear  title,  without  cost,  to  the 
lands  they  occupy.  The  subject  is  one  of  transcenclant  importance,  in 
view  of  the  enormous  increase  that  is  daily  being  made  to  the  public 
burdens,  and  should  at  once  receive  the  attention  of  Congress. 

The  report  suggests  the  necessity  of  immediate  legislation  in  connec- 
tion with  another  class  of  mineral  riches  to  be  found  in  the  public  domain 
— namely,  the  extensive  coal  fields  known  as  the  Mount  Diablo  Mines,  on 
the  Joaquin  River,  within  forty  miles  of  San  Francisco.  It  shows  that 
our  steamers  on  the  Pacific,  which  are  now  furnished  with  coal  from  Penn- 
sylvania at  twenty  dollars  a ton,  can  be  readily  supplied  from  these  mines 
at  twelve.  It  also  recommends  that  that  portion  of  the  public  lands  of 
Texas,  amounting  to  one  hundred  millions  of  acres,  which  remains  unsold, 
and  which,  the  Secretary  says,  owing  to  the  treason  of  its  people,  is  pro- 
perly subject  to  confiscation,  shall  be  declared  forfeited  to  the  United 
States,  and  placed  under  the  operation  of  the  Homestead  law. 
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Manual  of  Geology ; Treating  of  the  Principles  of  the  Science  with  Special  Refer- 
ence to  American  Geological  History.  By  James  D.  Dana,  M.  A.,  L.L.D.  Silli- 
man,  Professor  of  Geology  and  Natural  History  in  Yale  College,  Author  of  a “ Sys- 
tem of  Mineralogy,”  of  “ Reports  of  Wilkes’s  Exploring  Expedition  on  Geology,  on 
Zoophytes,  on  Crustacea,”  Ac.  Illustrated  by  a Chart  of  the  World,  and  over  One 
Thousand  Figures,  mostly  from  American  Sources.  Philadelphia : Theodore  Bltss 
A Co.  London  : Trubner  A Co.,  1863. 

Professor  Dana’s  book  comes  to  us  in  beautiful  shape  from  the  press  of  Theodore 
Bliss  A Co.,  of  Philadelphia ; the  paper  is  excellent,  the  type  clear,  the  binding  ex- 
tremely tasteful — a noble  work,  worthily  presented.  * 

The  scientific  world  at  home  and  abroad,  has  been  waiting  and  watching  long  for 
the  present  volume.  There  have  been  State  reports,  and  partial  geological  accounts, 
but  nothing  that  could  begin  to  fill  the  place  of  a full  and  complete  American  Geolo- 
gical History.  The  arrangement  of  the  Manual  is  admirable,  and  strictly  original ; 
the  convenience  of  the  ordinary  reader  has  been  consulted  by  putting  the  more  general 
and  popular  information  in  large  type,  while  many  additional  details  for  the  closer 
student  are  printed  in  finer  text  There  is  beside,  an  invaluable  synopsis  of  the 
whole  in  the  appendix,  to  be  used  by  teachers  and  scholars  in  a short  course  of  in- 
struction, or  more  generally,  as  a compendium  for  reference. 

Among  the  minor  benefits  which  the  volume  will  confer,  is  that  of  furnishing  a 
standard  nomenclature  for  the  numerous  geological  collections.  Heretofore,  every 
fourth  fossil  in  the  country  has  carried  an  interrogation  mark  after  its  name — painful 
proof  of  the  undecided  condition  of  that  portion  of  the  science,  and  of  the  troubled 
state  of  the  possessor’s  mind.  It  is  our  candid  belief,  that  few  of  life’s  burdens  weigh 
so  heavily  upon  the  heart  of  a Geologist,  professional  or  amateur,  as  the  misgiving 
that  he  has  put  the  wrong  name  to  his  favorite  fossil.  We  foresee  great  peace  and  end- 
less employment  for  all  these  good  people,  during  the  coming  winter  evenings,  in  the 
labor  of  re-labelling  their  pets  upon  a high  and  unimpeachable  authority. 

The  full  value  of  such  a work  from  such  a source  is  too  great,  and  too  strongly  felt 
to  require  asserting  here ; it  combines  the  result  of  years  of  patient  toil,  of  devoted 
loVe  for  the  subject,  of  profound  research,  and  of  indefatigable  personal  investigation. 
The  immense  celebrity  which  has  been  won  by  the  Reports  on  the  Exploring  Expedi- 
tion, and  the  exclusive  use  of  the  mineralogy  in  many  of  the  best  Universities  in 
Europe,  are  merely  indications  of  the  stand  which  the  Geology  will  take  among  the 
noted  works  of  the  century,  and  in  the  estimation  of  scientific  men  everywhere  ; while 
to  those  who  are  in  the  least  familiar  with  the  personal  history  of  the  author,  the 
book  must  have  a peculiar  and  vivid  interest.  It  has  been  delayed  again,  and  again,  and 
again — by  arduous  professional  duties,  by  journeyings  abroad,  by  domestic  bereave- 
ment, by  broken  health.  Through  all,  and  in  despite  of  all,  the  work  has  at  length 
been  accomplished ; so  laboriously,  so  faithfully,  and  so  completely,  that  it  is  an  achiev- 
ment  worth  living  for ; a monument  of  patience,  of  genius,  and  of  learning  ; a noble 
service  to  the  present  age  ; a legacy  for  generations  to  come. 
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Eyes  and  Ears . By  Henry  Ward  Beecher.  Boston : Tioknor  A Fields,  1863. 

This  volume  is  a collection  of  numerous  short  articles,  the  majority  of  which  have 
already  appeared  in  the  columns  of  the  Ledger  or  the  Independent.  They  embrace  a 
very  wide  diversity  of  topics,  and  are  written  in  Beecher’s  peculiarly  fresh  and  racy 
style.  Among  the  best  are  the  papers  on  “ Modern  Oonveniencies  and  First  Claes 
Houses,”  “ Our  Housekeeping  Experience,”  “My  Pockets,”  and  “ The  Dandelion  and 
I.”  Occasionally  one  encounters  those  little  effervescences  popularly  styled  Beecher- 
isms,  which  sensible  people  will  not  make  objections  to.  If  all  birds  were  of  one 
kind,  and  all  men  of  one  mind,  society  would  be  placid,  but  tedious.  Everybody 
hates  to  be  hit  in  the  face  with  a champagne  cork,  but  nobody  on  that  account  dis- 
cards the  use  of  champagne  ; they  excuse  the  pop,  out  of  regard  to  the  sparkle  that 
prompts  it.  For  the  same  reason  we  ourselves  entertain  a tender  charity  toward  the 
little  isms  above  referred  to,  and  firmly  believe  that  men  who  have  more  life  and 
brightness  than  their  neighbors,  cannot  always  prevent  a little  overflow  of  it. 

The  Poems  of  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes . Boston:  Ticknor  A Fields,  1862. 

The  little  Doctor  in  Blue  and  Gold  ! We  are  delighted  to  see  him,  as  we  should 
be,  whatever  he  came  in  ; whether  velvet  or  homespun,  it  is  always  the  same  to  us. 
In  his  court  attire  he  is  gayer,  but  not  more  dear  than  in  the  old  brown  Ticknor-dress 
of  other  days.  The  pretty  little  volume  contains  what  all  who  love  Dr.  Holmes’ 
poems  will  value — a portrait  of  the  author,  not  altogether  flattering,  but  faithful 
enough  to  recall  hi9  face  to  those  who  have  seen  him,  and  to  give  a reasonably  cor- 
rect impression  of  it  to  those  who  as  yet  are  familiar  only  with  his  name  and  his 
works. 

The  Canoe  and  the  Saddle  ; Adventures  among  the  Northwestern  Rivers  and  Forests, 
and  Isthmiana.  By  Theodore  Winthrop,  author  of  “ Cecil  Dreeme ,”  “ John  Brent,” 
and  “Edwin  Brothertott.”  Boston  : Ticknor  A Fields,  1863. 

We  are  not  as  well  pleased  with  this  book  of  Mr.  Winthrop’s,  as  with  many  of 
his  former  productions.  Both  talent  and  originality  are  to  be  found  in  it,  but  the 
former  is  spasmodic,  and  the  latter  eccentric.  A musical  friend  sitting  by,  says,  “ Mr. 
Winthrop’s  style  is  so  staccato  that  it  almost  jars  one  to  read  it and  that  is  perhaps 
as  just  a criticism  as  can  be  passed  upon  it.  There  is  an  altogether  superfluous  amount 
of  the  miserable  jargon  called  Chinook,  which,  with  its  inevitable  translation  always 
following,  makes  many  pages  tedious,  that  otherwise  wouldtpot  be  so.  The  subject 
of  the  book — the  author’s  adventures  among  the  Indians  of  the  Northwest,  and  his 
wanderings  about  the  Isthmus  of  Panama— cannot  fail  to  have  a certain  degree  of 
interest  to  every  one  ; but  as  a whole,  the  volume  is  valuable  chiefly  on  account  of 
the  subsequent  personal  history  of  Mr.  Winthrop,  and  because  it  is  necessary  to  com- 
plete the  set  of  his  works,  which  Messrs.  Ticknor  and  Fields  have  issued  in  such  a 
particularly  tasteful  form. 

The  New  Gymnastics  for  Men , Women , and  Children . With  a translation  of  Prof. 
Kloss’s  Dumb  Bell  Instructor,  and  Prof.  Schreber’s  Pangymnastikon.  By  Dio 
Lew is,  M.  D.,  Boston.  With  Three  Hundred  Illustrations.  Boston  : Ticknor  A 
Fields,  1862. 

We  are  delighted  with  Dr.  Lewis’  book,  with  the  new  inducements  it  offers  to  all 
to  seek  greater  health  and  vigor,  and  the  perfect  plainness  of  the  rules  set  down  for 
their  guidance.  Not  only  does  the  author  translate  the  text  of  Prof.  Sohreber’s 
elaborate  treatise  on  the  Pangymnastikon,  but  he  also  describes  very  minutely  the 
simple  gymnastic  apparatus  which  is  meant  to  combine  in  itself  every  feature  neces- 
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sary  for  perfect  muscular  development,  so  that  by  the  aid  of  this  book,  people  may 
practice  at  home  nearly  all  of  the  exercises  advocated.  In  fact,  by  following  the  rules 
laid  down,  one  can  easily  have  a gymnasium  in  any  room  of  one’s  house,  for  the  ap- 
paratus described  may  be  put  up  without  defacing  the  walls  in  the  least,  and  removed 
again  in  a moment  when  desired.  To  all,  then,  of  our  readers  who  regard  the  physi- 
cal development  of  those  about  them,  (and  who  does  not  ?)  this  book  will  be  found  to 
be  of  great  assistance.  At  the  same  time,  we  may  say  that  we  are  far  from  advocat- 
ing the  extreme  physical  culture  which  appears  to  be  in  vogue  at  present.  We  can- 
not convince  ourselves  that  man’s  highest  mission  on  earth  is  to  carry  four*  of  his 
neighbors  at  a time  on  his  back,  or  to  tie  himself  up  in  bow-knots ; and  if  the  true 
culture  cannot  be  combined,  we  would  choose  the  mental  at  the  expense  of  the  phy- 
sical. It  is  certainly  far  better  to  be  a suffering  spirit,  than  a painless  brute.  But 
fortunately  our  choice  is  not  limited  to  these  extremes.  Even  our  burdened  men  of 
business  and  women  of  cares  may  be  renovated,  refreshed,  and  strengthened,  men- 
tally, morally,  and  physically,  by  a proper  attention  to  the  inexorable  laws  of  health 
and  exercise.  To  all  of  them  we  heartily  commend  Dr.  Lewis’  work  and  practise,  as 
being  the  most  rational,  mild,  and  sensible  course  of  gymnastics  which  we  have  ever 
seen  advocated. 


PAMPHLETS  RECEIVED. 

The  Pirates  of  the  Prairies  ; or , Adventures  in  the  American  Desert.  By  Gustave 
Aimard,  Author  of  “ The  Prairie  Flower,”  “ The  Indian  Scout,”  “ The  Trail  Hunter,” 
“ The  Trapper’s  Daughter,”  <&c.,  <fcc.  T.  B.  Peterson  & Brothers,  Philadelphia. 
A.  Bradt,  24  Ann-street,  New  York.  Price  50  cents. 

Andree  de  Taverney  ; or,  the  Downfall  of  the  French  Monarchy  ; being  the  final  con- 
clusion of  the  “ Countess  of  Charny ,”  “ The  Memoirs  of  a Physician,”  “ The  Queen’s 
Necklace,”  and  “ Six  Years  Later.”  By  Alexander  Dumas,  Author  of  the  “ Iron 
Mask,”  <fcc.,  &c.  Philadelphia  : T.  B.  Peterson  & Brothers.  Two  volumes.  Price 
50  cents  each. 

Both  of  the  above  publications  will  be  gladly  welcomed  by  all  who  have  read  the 
former  works  of  these  authors.  Messrs.  Peterson  Brothers  will  send  to  any  one 
copies  of  their  publications  on  receipt  of  the  advertised  price. 

A Letter  to  the  Hon.  Btnjamin  R.  Curtis , late  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  in  Review  of  his  recently  published  Pamphlet  on  the  “ Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation  ” of  the  President.  By  the  Hon.  Charles  P.  Kirkland,  of  New 
York.  New  York : Latimer  Brothers  <&  Seymour,  Law  Stationers,  21  Nassau- 
street,  1862. 

The  True  and  the  False . An  Oration  delivered  before  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society, 
at  Yale  College,  July  80,  1862,  by  Charles  Tracy,  Esq.,  of  New  York.  Pub- 
lished by  the  Society.  New  Haven : Printed  by  E.  Hayes,  426  Chapel-street,  1 862. 
We  wish  we  had  time  to  notice  at  large  these  essays,  written  as  they  are,  by  two 
of  the  leading  minds  of  the  New  York  bar.  A good  lawyer’s  always  expresses  his 
ideas  clearly  and  forcibly ; and  whether  we  agree  with  the  conclusions  drawn  or  not, 
we  can  never  fail  to  read  what  he  writes  with  profit  and  admiration.  Mr.  Kirkland’s 
“ Letter  ” is  by  far  the  best  reply  we  have  seen  to  the  pamphlet  published  by  Judge 
Curtis  ; and  the  oration  of  Mr.  Tract  gives  his  own  clear  thoughts  in  a pleasant, 
easy  way,  upon  subjects  of  never  failing  interest.  We  should  be  glad  to  see  much 
more  from  the  same  hands. 
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TEA— ITS  CONSUMPTION  AND  CULTURE. 

Among  the  marvels  of  modern  commerce  is  certainly  to  be  reckoned 
the  extension  of  the  use  of  tea  among  the  nations  of  Europe  and  America. 
To  the  ancient  nations  of  Europe  it  was  wholly  unknown,  and  its  intro- 
duction in  comparatively  late  years,  is  due  to  the  enterprise  of  the  Dutch, 
who  early  in  the  seventeenth  century  imported  it  in  small  quantities. 
Towards  the  middle  of  the  century  it  made  its  appearance  in  London, 
and  in  September,  1661,  two  hundred  years  ago,  Samuel  Pepys,  Secre- 
tary to  the  Admiralty,  in  his  very  entertaining  diary  has  this  entry : “ I 
sent  for  a cup  of  tea,  (a  China  drink,)  of  which  I had  never  drank  before.” 
This  article  was  served  at  the  best  coffee  houses,  and  was  charged  eight 
cents  per  gallon  excise  duty.  Three  years  later,  when  the  East  India  Com- 
pany was  working  its  way  to  government  favor,  they  presented  His 
Majesty  with  two  pounds  two  ounces  of  tea  as  a present,  the  munificence 
of  which  was  duly  chronicled,  and  no  doubt  Nell  Gwynne  and  the  court 
beauties  then  concentrated  their  gossips  in  the  first  tea  party.  Among 
the  topics  there  discussed,  no  allusion  was  made  to  a second  tea  party 
100  years  later,  held  by  His  Majesty  in  Boston  Harbor,  and  which  resul- 
ted in  the  use  of  gunpowder  tea  exclusively  for  a season.  His  Majesty, 
as  well  as  Mr.  Pepys,  seem  to  have  approved  of  the  “ new  drink,”  since 
the  East  India  Company  three  years  later,  in  1667,  were  encouraged  to- 
order  100  pounds  to  be  sent  home  by  their  agent.  Unfoitunately  for 
tea  that  company  procured  a monopoly  of  the  trade,  by  which  it  could 
only  be  imported  into  the  port  of  London,  and  that  at  a duty  of  100  per 
cent.  In  1689  the  duty  on  tea  was  five  cents  per  pound.  In  1700  the 
consumption  had  reached  500,000  pounds.  In  1775  it  reached  13,000,000 
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pounds,  and  became  the  medium  of  the  explosion  with  the  colonies  which 
refused  the  tax.  In  1840  the  annual  British  consumption  reached 
32,000,000  pounds,  and  in  1861  the  consumption  reached  77,949,464 
pounds.  In  other  words,  the  demand  increased  as  much  in  the  last  20 
years  as  in  the  previous  180  years.  The  United  States  stand  next  to  the 
English  as  tea  consumers,  and  the  demand  upon  China  has,  with  the  com- 
bined wants  of  Europe,  risen  in  a century  anda-half  from  a nominal 
quantity  to  150,000,000  pounds  per  annum  ; yet  this  increase  has  been 
attended  with  lower  prices.  The  fact  points  to  the  marvelous  capacity  of 
China  to  produce  tea,  and  at  the  same  time,  suggests  the  feasibility  of 
domesticating  the  culture  elsewhere  to  advantage. 

There  is  nothing  apparently  in  the  culture  or  manufacture  of  tea  which 
should  be  a bar  to  its  succesful  cultivation  in  the  United  States,  within 
those  latitudes  where  it  seems  best  to  thrive.  The  culture  of  the  tea 
plant  is  very  simple  and  profitable,  being  a very  hardy  evergreen,  grow- 
ing readily  in  the  open  air  between  the  equator  and  the  45°  of  latitude, 
and  resembling  the  myrtle  to  some  extent.  It  is  a polyandrous  plant  of 
the  natural  order  columniferce , and  has  a white  blossom  with  a yellow  style 
and  anthers.  The  stem  is  bushy  with  numerous  branches  and  very 
leafy,  while  the  leaves  are  alternate,  on  short,  thick  channeled  foot  stalks 
and  evergreen.  The  Camellias  are  of  the  same  natural  family  as  the  tea 
tree,  and  very  closely  resemble  it  They  are  the  only  plants  liable  to  be 
confounded  with  it  by  a careful  observer.  The  climate  most  congenial  to 
it,  seems  to  be  between  25°  and  33°  of  latitude,  if  we  may  judge  from 
the  success  of  its  cultivation  in  China,  where  it  is  confined  to  five  districts, 
Tokien  and  Canton  for  the  black  tea,  and  Kiangnan,  Kiang-si,  and  Che- 
Kiang  for  green.  These  districts  lie  between  the  latitudes  named  and 

115  and  122  degrees  of  east  longitude.  The  tea  plant  botanically  is  a 
single  specie,  and  the  green  and  black  with  their  numerous  varieties,  are 
production  of  different  localities  and  modes  of  treatment.  As  we  before 
stated,  it  is  remarkably  hardy,  and  flourishes  on  the  high  slopes  of  moun- 
tains, where  frost  and  snow  prevail  three  months  in  the  year.  Its  favorite 
soil  is  the  poorest  yellow  sandy  loam,  impregnated  with  carbonate  of  iron . 
The  plant  is  grown  in  nurseries  either  from  nuts  or  cuttings,  and  when 
transplanted  grows  about  twelve  inches  each  year.  For  transplanting 
hill  side  ground  where  the  sun  shines  half  the  day  is  selected,  and  the 
trees  are  set  out  2,000  to  the  acre.  In  the  third  year  the  leaves  are 
gathered,  and  if  the  tree  is  flourishing,  it  will  yield  l£  ounces  tea,  or  at 
the  rate  of  187  pounds  per  acre ; at  four  years  the  tree  will  give  2£  ounces, 
or  312  pounds  per  acre ; in  the  fifth  year  there  may  be  expected  3 ounces, 
or  500  pounds  per  acre ; in  the  sixth  year  the  tree  has  reached  its  full 
bearing,  and  will  give  6 ounces  or  750  pounds  per  acre.  The  trees  are 
said  to  live  fifty  years. 

The  great  demand  for  tea,  and  the  ease  with  which  it  may  be  raised 
and  gathered,  has  led  to  many  efforts  to  introduce  its  culture  elsewhere, 
and  with  very  considerable  success.  The  Dutch  Government  some  20 
years  since  introduced  its  culture  into  Java.  They  procured  Kokien  cul- 
tivators for  that  purpose,  and  much  success  attended  the  effort,  although 
the  climate  there  is  probably  too  warm  for  the  full  growth  of  the  plant. 
The  Brazilians  introduced  the  culture  near  Rio  Janerio  also  by  the  aid  of 
Chinese  laborers.  The  plant  itself  was  found  to  prosper  in  the  districts 
of  New  Friburgh,  St.  Paul,  and  Santos  better  than  in  China.  It  would 
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there  luxuriate  in  exposure  and  in  any  soil  without  trouble,  and  an  algueire 
(about  an  acre)  will  give,  it  is  said,  160  arrobas  of  32  pounds  each,  worth 
50  cents  per  pound.  The  tea  when  first  sold  in  Rio  brought  $1  50  per 
pound,  but  was  not  considered  so  good  as  that  from  China.  The  price 
continued  to  fall  and  is  now  about  50  cents.  The  improved  means  of 
manufacturing  the  tea  was  a chief  cause  of  the  lower  price. 

Probably  the  most  successful  effort  of  transplanting  the  culture  was  by 
the  English,  who  introduced  it  into  the  Assam  country  of  India  with  com- 
plete success,  although  great  difficulties  were  for  some  years  encountered 
through  the  inroads  of  the  Tartars  in  that  exposed  country.  In  1841 
some  Assam  tea  planters  introduced  the  culture  into  Darjeeling,  and  these 
teas  now  on  exhibition  in  London  meet  with  marked  favor.  Some  of  the 
original  plants  set  out  in  that  region  are  now  of  gigantic  size,  in  some 
cases  20  feet  high  and  50  feet  in  circumference.  Although  experiments 
continued  to  be  made  on  the  growth  of  the  tea  plant,  and  seed  from 
Assam  and  Kumaon  was  distributed  gratuitously  by  government,  it  was 
not  till  1856  that  the  first  plantation  was  started  at  Kursing,  and  another 
near  Darjeeling,  by  Captain  Samler.  The  success  has  been  complete,  and 
others  have  followed  in  the  same  path.  The  manufacture  of  tea  in  Dar- 
jeeling begins  in  April  and  ends  in  October.  During  this  period  twenty 
pickings  of  leaves  are  usually  made.  The  tea  of  April,  May,  and  October 
is  the  finest. 

The  number  of  tea  plants  per  acre  varies  from  1,860  to  2,700,  accord- 
ing as  they  are  placed  at  five  or  four  feet  apart.  The  produce  of  tea  per 
acre  looked  for  from  the  first  year  of  manufacture  to  the  fourth  or  fifth, 
when  a plantation  is  at  maturity,  cannot  be  correctly  estimated.  The  pro- 
duce per  plant  in  the  fourth  year  of  age  is  variously  estimated  at  half  to 
three  ounces.  Captain  Massan,  in  a memorandum  of  his  operations  at 
Tuckvor,  states,  “ he  got  last  season  from  a few  indigenous  Assam  plants, 
grown  at  an  elevation  of  5,000  feet  above  the  sea,  one  pound  of  manu- 
factured tea  from  each  tree.  The  trees  were  seven  years  old.”  This  is 
an  immense  return,  and  not  a usual  yield. 

Labor  is  still  abundant,  and  is  likely  to  continue  so  from  the  absence 
of  demand  in  Eastern  Nepaul,  the  great  source  of  supply.  The  planta- 
tions give  steady  employment  to  about  3,000  persons,  with  extra  hands 
occasionally.  Wages  of  coolies  4 s.  8 d.  to  5s.  per  mensem. 

The  culture  extended  from  Assam  and  Daijeeling  into  other  countries 
of  India,  and  the  results  up  to  this  time  are  very  clearly  shown,  in 
the  fact  that  at  the  present  exhibition  in  London,  there  are  twenty-eight 
exhibitors  from  India  besides  the  government,  who  exhibit  teas  of  their 
own  growth  and  manufacture  from  Kumaon,  Gurhwal,  and  Kangra;  in 
all,  there  are  142  samples  of  Indian  teas  from  the  provinces  of  Assam, 
Cachar,  Darjeeling,  Dehra,  Dhoon,  Gurhwal,  Kumaon,  Kangra,  Chota, 
and  Nagpoor.  The  black  varieties  are  pekoes,  souchongs,  pouchongs, 
bohea,  and  congous.  The  green  teas  are  hysons,  hysonskin,  gunpowder, 
and  imperial  gunpowder.  The  result  of  the  examination  of  these  teas  is 
very  satisfactory.  Many  of  them  exhibit  great  excellence  in  manufacture 
with  considerable  strength  and  good  flavor ; nor  is  this  confined  to  any, 
one  province.  There  are  no  coloring  matters  used  in  preparing  them, 
and  they  are  held  to  be  free  from  adulteration  with  any  other  leaf. 

Two  natives  of  India  are  exhibitors — Dhattoo  Ram  Yeniador,  of 
Assam ; and  Tanikoolla  Moonshi,  of  Darjeeling.  The  Committee  re- 
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port,  “ Our  propositions  for  awards  having  been  approved  by  the  jury,  we 
look  confidently  to  their  being  sanctioned  by  Her  Majesty’s  Commissioners. 
They  have  all  been  made  in  favor  of  private  exhibitors.  We  find  the 
teas  of  the  Government  of  India  from  Dehra,  Dhoon,  Gurhwal,  Kumaon, 
and  Kangra,  with  the  exception  of  the  Kumaon  hysons,  deficient  in 
strength,  and  generally  of  indifferent  flavor.  We  have  good  authority 
for  considering  them  not  to  be  well  suited  to  the  London  market,  in  which 
strength  and  depth  of  color  in  the  infusion  mainly  regulate  value.  We 
consider  the  Assam  teas  as  standing  highest  in  point  of  strength  and 
depth  of  color,  in  infusion  next  to  them,  we  rank  the  Darjeeling  teas. 
They  are  also  of  fine  flavor,  but  require  still  more  strength  and  depth  of 
color  to  meet  the  London  market.” 

There  were  also  on  exhibition  several  samples  of  tea  from  Australia, 
where  the  culture  has  been  introduced,  and  nineteen  from  Brazils.  The 
Committee  report  that  these  samples  give  evidence  of  skill  in  the  manu- 
facture ; but  that  they  are  bitter  and  unsavory.  They  state  that  neither 
of  them  can  compete  with  the  British  teas.  A number  of  substitutes  for 
tea  are  exhibited.  The  well-known  Paraguay  tea,  or  “ Mate,”  from  Bra- 
zil, and  nine  varieties  from  the  French  colonies,  viz. : La  Reunion,  three; 
Guadaloupe,  three ; Miquelon,  three.  The  “ Mate  ” is  packed  in  raw  hide, 
with  the  hair  outwards,  which  is  considered  the  best  mode  of  preserving 
it  for  transport.  These  facts  are  interesting  as  indicating  the  great 
breadth  given  to  the  teaculture,  following  the  success  which  attended  the 
first  attempts  in  Assamto  wrest  the  monopoly  from  the  Chinese. 

The  French  Government  some  few  years  since,  sent  D.  Linntaud  to 
the  Brazils  to  inquire  into  the  culture  there,  with  the  view  to  promote  the 
culture  in  France,  at  which  place  it  was  introduced  about  the  year  1840, 
and  it  still  makes  progress  there. 

The  soil  and  climate  of  the  United  States  have  been  reputed  by  those 
conversant  with  the  culture  of  tea  in  Asia,  as  well  adapted  to  the  plant. 
This  is  also  not  a matter  of  opinion,  since  the  experiment  was  success- 
fully made  by  Junius  Smith  of  ocean  steam  navigation  fame.  In  1850 
that  gentleman  procured  from  China  a box  of  tea  plants,  which  arrived 
in  good  preservation,  and  these  were  set  out  in  his  plantation  at  Green- 
ville, South  Carolina,  in  the  month  of  June;  a majority  of  them  took 
root  and  made  a flourishing  growth  during  the  first  summer;  some  of 
them  grew  nine  inches  in  three  months.  At  the  same  time,  was  planted 
a quantity  of  tea  nuts,  all  of  which  germinated  and  reached  a fair  growth 
during  the  summer.  The  whole  fully  answered  the  expectations  of  the 
enterprising  owner,  wrho,  unfortunately,  did  not  live  to  push  his  enterprise 
beyond  the  third  year,  when  he  had  made  some  of  the  finest  green  tea. 
This  experiment  proved  that  domestication  of  the  plant  presents  no  diffi- 
culties, and  that  its  future  culture  wili  add  greatly  to  the  resources  of  the 
country.  The  California  country  seems  to  present  the  amplest  facilities 
for  its  extended  culture,  and  with  the  aid  of  the  Celestials,  now  so  numer- 
ous there,  it  might  be  rapidly  developed.  The  system  required  is  not  to 
cure  the  leaves  on  the  plantation,  but  to  gather  them  for  sale  to  the 
manufacturers,  who  perfect  them  for  market  in  the  manner  of  the  Chinese. 
This  manufacture  of  tea  is  pushed  to  great  extent  in  Canton,  and  in  Brazils, 
by  the  aid  of  machinery,  the  process  of  curing  has  been  much  simplified 
and  cheapened. 

The  culture  and  delivery  of  the  tea  present  no  difficulties  whatever. 
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The  plant  will  flourish  with  little  labor,  and  the  leaves  are  easily  picked ; 
at  this  point  manufacture  begins.  That  process  requires  to  be  developed 
when  labor  is  cheap,  but  it  is  easy  to  do  so  in  large  cities,  where  labor 
can  always  be  commanded.  That  is  the  system  in  Canton.  At  the  time 
of  harvests,  the  merchants  of  Canton  send  their  agents  through  the  tea 
districts  to  buy  up  the  green  leaves,  in  the  same  manner  that  manufac- 
turers in  New  England  send  agents  to  buy  up  wool,  or  the  hay 
packers  to  buy  hay.  The  leaves  are  gathered  in,  dried,  and  packed 
in  boxes  of  96  pounds  each.  When  about  600  boxes  are  collec- 
ted, or  enough  to  load  a chap . they  are  sent  to  the  Canton  pack-houses 
for  preparation.  Some  30,000  people  are  there  employed  in  making  what 
are  called  “ Canton  made  teas,”  for  exportation.  This  system  is  well 
adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  this  country,  where  the  application  of 
mechanical  ingenuity  would  soon  cheapen  and  perfect  the  manufacture. 
One  of  the  great  sources  of  complaint  in  Northern  cities,  is  the  inade- 
quate employment  for  females.  There  can  be  no  more  healthful  or  suit- 
able employment  for  numbers  than  that  of  making  tea,  while  the  means 
of  steam  communication  are  such  as  bring  the  whole  resources  of  the 
country  under  contribution  for  a supply  of  teas.  A great  advantage  to 
be  derived  from  such  a supply,  is  that  the  teas  sold  would  be  genuine, 
and  not  adulterated  and  be-rubbished,  as  is  now  the  case,  and  to  which 
proceedings  may  be  ascribed  all  the  evils  to  health,  which  have  been 
all  edged  against  the  use  of  the  shrub  as  a beverage. 

The  importance  of  the  culture  may  be  estimated,  when  we  reflect  that 
hitherto  China  has  been  the  sole  source  of  supply  for  an  article  which 
has  so  rapid lv  become  a necessity  of  life  among  all  the  civilized  nations 
of  Western  Europe;  that  its  use  is  daily  spreading  into  new  regions,  and 
the  quantity  per  head  in  old  markets  increases.  The  quantity  of  tea  con- 
sumed in  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  has  been  as  follows: 


•Great  Britain. > United  States. 


Population. 

Pounds. 

Per 

head. 

lbs. 

Population. 

Pounds. 

Per 

head. 

lbs. 

1800.. 

. . 10,942,636 

23.271,790 

n 

5,305.925 

7,239,814 

■ . 

1810.. 

..  12,596,803 

22.454,532 

if 

1820.. 

..  13.391,631 

26.754,537 

n 

9,654,596 

4,973,463 

i 

1830.. 

..  16,539,218 

29  947,055 

n 

12,866,620 

6,141,808 

i 

18  to  . 

..  18,720,394 

36,(175,677 

2 

17,069,453 

14,510,000 

S 

1850.. 

..  21,021,201 

51,178,215 

H 

23,191,876 

18,354,000 

1 

I860.. 

. . 29,405,608 

77,949,464 

2f 

31,445,089 

24,587,038 

i 

Thus,  the  consumption  in  the  two  countries  has  increased  75,000,000 
pou  in  Is  in  the  course  of  the  present  cen;ury.  In  the  last  twenty  yeare 
important  changes  have  overtaken  the  tea  trade.  The  chief  of  these  were 
caused  by  the  modification  of  the  East  India  Company’s  charter,  and  the 
reduction  and  removal  of  duties  in  England  and  the  United  States.  In 
1833,  by  the  expiration  of  the  East  India  Company’s  charter,  the  monop- 
oly so  long  held  was  broken,  and  the  trade  was  thrown  open,  an  event 
which  it  was  justly  anticipated  would  cause  a fall  in  price;  the  ad  va- 
lorem. duty  was  changed  for  a fixed  duty,  which  it  was  supposed  would 
yield  nearly  the  same  revenue,  and  2s.  Id.  per  pound  was  charged.  At 
about  the  same  time  that  the  China  trade  became  free,  that  is  in  1833, 
the  duties  which  in  the  United  States  had  been  onerous  upon  tea  were 
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altogether  removed,  as  well  as  those  upon  coffee.  The  effect  seemed  to 
be  to  double  the  consumption. 

The  great  difficulty  in  the  tea  trade  has  been  to  furnish  goods  in  pay- 
ment of  the  teas.  Inasmuch  as  China  produces  all  goods  in  abundance, 
the  tea  was  required  formerly  to  be  paid  for  in  coin.  This  is  done 
now,  however,  generally  in  the  proportion  of  $1,000,000  specie 
shipped  to  Canton,  and  $4,000,000  worth  of  bills  drawn  on  Lon- 
don, which,  passing  into  the  hands  of  the  East  India  Company,  form  a 
remittance  to  London.  The  trade  between  England  and  China  is  sus- 
tained by  the  large  sales  of  opium  to  China  from  India,  which  more  than 
pays  for  English  tea,  and  gives  a balance  paid  in  silver  to  England.  On 
the  other  hand,  England  usually  owes  the  United  States.  From  this  state 
of  the  trade  between  England  and  the  United  States  and  China,  it  is  ap- 
parent that,  including  $1 1, 000, 000  worth  of  opium,  China  has  usually 
bought  more  than  she  paid  for  in  the  products  of  her  own  labor,  and  that 
therefore  a uniform  drain  of  specie  was  kept  up  in  favor  of  British  India. 
This  was  disastrous  to  general  trade,  because  it  prevented  the  Chinese 
from  buying  goods.  As  long  as  their  specie  was  all  taken  to  pay  for  Indian 
opium,  a scarcity  of  money  necessarily  prevailed  among  them,  and  there- 
fore an  inability  to  buy  American  goods.  From  the  United  States  trade, 
therefore,  they  demanded  cash  or  bills.  This  difficulty  was  somewhat  en- 
hanced by  the  fact,  that  all  the  trade  being  confined  to  Canton,  at  a great 
distance  from  the  provinces  that  consumed  most  of  the  goods,  caused  the 
merchandise  to  be  subjected  to  great  expense  in  internal  transportation 
and  onerous  transit  duties;  and  in  fact  the  revenue  thus  derived  was,  too, 
by  the  Chinese  Government,  a reason  for  locating  the  trade  at  that  re- 
mote corner  of  the  Empire.  When,  therefore,  the  English  compelled  the 
Chinese  to  submit  to  terras,  the  new  treaty  was  made  to  embrace  the 
privilege  of  trading  at  other  ports  nearer  to  the  places  of  consumption, 
the  monopoly  of  the  Hong  was  abolished,  and  the  trade  made  compara- 
tively free.  The  great  and  surprising  success  of  Mr.  Cushing,  Minister 
to  China,  in  promptly  effecting  a treaty  more  favorable  to  commerce  than 
that  of  England,  further  excited  the  hopes  of  dealers,  and  the  United 
States  trade  thither  has  much  improved.  Nevertheless,  the  internal  war 
in  China  at  times  threatens  the  production  of  tea  and  checks  the  con- 
sumption of  goods,  while  the  demand  for  tea  as  well  here  as  in  Englaud 
and  Europe,  promises  to  double  every  twenty  years.  This  large  future 
demand  calls  as  urgently  for  some  new  sources  of  supply,  as  does  that  of 
cotton.  Not  only  the  mere  quantity  of  tea  requires  to  be  looked  after, 
but  the  quality,  since  a large  portion  of  the  increased  quantities  that 
China  has  apparently  sent  forth,  have  been  due  rather  to  adulteration  than 
to  improved  growth.  When  a chop  of  tea  bearing  certain  marks  becomes 
a general  favorite  from  its  good  qualities,  these  marks  are  as  closely 
imitated  and  applied  to  other  and  inferior  chops. 

It  was  formerly  the  case  under  the  monopoly  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, that  experienced  inspectors  were  employed,  who  from  long  practice 
acquired  a readiness  in  the  detection  of  the  slightest  shades  of  qualities 
not  generally  attainable.  These  officers  frequently  detected  adulterations 
with  spurious  leaves,  both  in  the  green  and  black  teas.  The  company, 
however,  by  offering  premiums  for  the  best  lots,  managed  to  keep  up  the 
quality  of  both  descriptions.  About  the  year  1833-34,  however,  the  ces- 
sation of  the  East  India  Company’s  charter  threw  the  trade  open  to  cora- 
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petition  in  England,  and  the  removal  of  the  duties  in  this  country  caused 
a great  improvement  in  the  demand,  without  the  continuance  of  the  neces- 
sary surveillance  in  regard  to  quality,  and  manifest  depreciation  has  since 
taken  place.  It  has  always  been  the  custom  to  color  even  genuine  green 
teas  more  or  less.  The  great  demand  which  has  of  late  years  sprung  up 
for  green  teas  on  American  account,  has  given  rise  to  the  most  extensive 
frauds  in  that  article.  A quantity  of  damaged  black  teas  will  be  taken 
and  dried  in  baskets  over  pans  of  charcoal.  The  dried  leaves,  in  quanti- 
ties of  a few  pounds  each,  are  then  placed  in  heated  cast  iron  pans.  A 
workman  stirs  the  leaves  rapidly  with  the  hand,  mixing  in  a small  quantity 
of  tumeric,  which  imparts  an  orange  tinge  to  the  leaves.  A powder  pre- 
pared from  Prussian  blue,  (Prussiate  of  iron,  a poison,)  and  gypsum,  is 
then  added  to  the  leaves,  which  are  stirred  over  the  fire  until  they  assume 
the  fine  bloom  color  of  hyson,  with  much  the  same  scent.  The  leaves 
are  then  sifted.  The  first  sifting  is  called  hyson  skin,  and  the  last  young 
hyson.  This  fraud  is  perpetrated  on  a most  extensive  scale,  and  has 
doubtless  given  rise  to  the  belief  in  the  injurious  nature  of  green  tea. 
On  the  importation  of  the  teas  into  this  country,  further  deceptions  are 
practised  in  re  packing  and  re-marking  the  boxes,  by  which  means  inferior 
teas  are  made  to  appear  as  if  in  the  original  China  packed  boxes.  Hyson 
skin,  of  good  quality,  very  frequently  resembles  old  hyson,  but  it  is  a 
cheaper  tea  by  fifteen  or  twenty  cents  per  pound.  Fraudulent  jobbers 
erase  the  printed  faces  from  the  hyson  skin  boxes  and  reface  them  “ Fine 
Old  Hyson,”  and  in  this  way  sell  hyson  skin  for  more  than  it  is  worth. 
The  same  fraud  is  practiced  in  black  teas.  Souchong  is  frequently  re- 
faced “ Fine  Oolong,”  which  enables  dishonest  dealers  to  sell  such  tea  for 
from  twelve  to  twenty  cents  more  than  its  value. 

Tea  in  the  United  States  was  subjected  to  a heavy  duty  until  1833, 
when  it  being  recognized  as  one  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  the  tax  was 
removed  altogether.  The  consumption  immediately  rose  per  head,  as 
seen  in  the  above  table,  from  one-half  pound  per  head  to  nearly  one  pound 
per  head,  but  is  far  behind  the  rate  of  consumption  in  England,  where  it 
has  always  paid  a high  duty.  It  remained  free  of  duty  until  the  present 
war,  when  twenty  cents  per  pound  duty  was  charged,  and  this  charge, 
with  the  rise  in  exchange  and  the  premium  on  the  gold  required  to  pay 
duties,  have  greatly  enhanced  the  price  to  the  consumer,  while  the  por- 
tion formerly  used  at  the  South  has  been  stopped  by  the  embargo.  Henoe 
the  consumption  for  the  moment  may  be  supposed  to  be  very  much  re- 
duced. The  future  of  the  trade  is  however  to  be  judged  of  from  its  great 
increase  in  years  past.  If,  therefore,  at  the  close  of  century  the  population 
of  this  country  numbers  100,000,000  of  tea  drinkers,  they  must  find 
their  sources  of  supply  at  home,  or  submit  to  continued  and  inconve- 
nient drains  of  gold  and  silver  to  pay  for  it,  since  it  is  not  at  all  likely 
that  the  demand  for  American  goods  will  increase  in  China  in  a ratio  ad 
equate  to  meet  the  necessary  payments. 
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NEW  YORK  Terms  LONDON. 

A little  more  than  three  centuries  ago  a celebrated  Hollander,  Eras- 
mus, admonished  the  municipality  of  London  tint  the  Sweating  Sickness 
which  so  pertinaciously  clung  to  that  city  for  more  than  half  a century  waa 
due  to  the  absence  of  all  provision  for  cleansing  the  streets.  This  Erasmus 
is  said  to  have  been  learned  in  all  knowledge,  while  he  was  also  an  acute 
original  thinker.  In  a letter  to  Cardinal  Wolsey’s  physician,  Dr.  Francis, 
he  discourses  on  household  arrangements,  which,  though  at  that  time  pecu- 
liar to  the  English  metropolis,  seems  to  have  so  much  significance  to  us, 
even  no?#,  that  we  cannot  forbear  to  quote  it : 

“ I often  wonder,”  he  wrote,  “ and  that  not  without  concern,  whence  it 
comes  to  pass  that  England  for  so  many  years  hath  been  continually  af- 
flicted with  pestilence,  and  above  all  with  the  Sweating  Sickness,  which 
seems  in  a manner  peculiar  to  that  country.  We  read  of  a city  which  was 
delivered  from  a plague  of  long  continuance  by  altering  the  buildings  ac- 
cording to  the  advice  of  a certain  philosopher. 

“ I am  much  mistaken  if  England,  by  the  same  method,  might  not  find  a 
cure.  First  of  all  they  are  totally  regardless  concerning  the  aspect  of  their 
doors  and  windows  to  the  east,  north,  <fcc.;  then  they  build  their  churches 
so  that  they  admit  not  a thorough  air,  which  yet,  in  Galen’s  opinion  is  very 
necessary.  They  glaze  a great  part  of  the  sides  with  small  panes,  designed 
to  admit  the  light  and  exclude  the  wind  ; but  these  windows  are  full  of 
chinks,  through  which  enters  a porcelated  air,  which,  stagnating  in  the 
room,  is  more  noxious  than  the  wind.  As  to  the  floors  they  are  usually 
made  of  clay,  covered  with  rushes  that  grew  in  fens,  which  are  so  lightly 
moved  now  and  then  that  the  lower  part  remains  sometimes  for  twentv 
years  together,  and  in  it  a collection  of  spittle,  vomit,  urine  of  dogs  and 
men,  beer,  scraps  of  fish,  and  other  filthiness  not  to  be  named.  Hence, 
upon  change  of  weather  a vapor  is  exhaled  very  pernicious,  in  my  opinion, 
to  the  human  body.  Add  to  this  that  England  is  not  only  surrounded  by  the 
sea,  but  in  many  parts  is  fenny  and  intersected  with  streams  of  a brackish  water ; 
and  that  salt  fish  is  the  common  and  favorite  food  of  the  poor.  I am  per- 
suaded that  the  island  would  be  far  more  healthy  if  the  use  of  these  rushes 
were  quite  laid  aside,  and  the  chambers  so  built  as  to  let  in  the  air  on  two 
or  three  sides,  with  such  glass  windows  as  might  either  be  thrown  quite 
open,  or  kept  quite  shut,  without  small  crevices  to  let  in  the  wind.  For  as 
it  is  useful  sometimes  to  admit  a free  air,  so  it  is  to  exclude  it.  The  com- 
mon people  laugh  at  a man  who  complains  that  he  is  affected  by  change- 
able and  cloudy  weather,  but  for  my  part,  for  these  thirty  years  past,  if  I 
ever  entered  into  a room  which  had  been  uninhabited  for  some  months,  im- 
mediately I grew  feverish.  It  would  also  be  of  great  benefit  if  the  lower 
people  could  be  persuaded  to  eat  less  of  salt  fish,  and  if  public  officers 

were  appointed  to  see  that  the  streets  were  kept  free  from  mud  and  , 

and  that  not  only  in  the  city  but  in  the  suburbs.  You  will  smile  perhaps, 
and  think  that  my  time  lies  upon  my  hands,  since  I employ  it  in  such 
speculations ; but  I have  a great  affection  for  a county  which  received  me 
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so  hospitably  for  a considerable  time,  and  I shall  be  glad  to  end  the  re- 
mainder of  my  days  in  it,  if  it  be  possible.  Though  I know  you  to  be  bet- 
ter skilled  in  these  things  than  I pretend  to  be,  yet  I could  not  forbear  from 
giving  you  my  thoughts,  that,  if  we  are  both  of  a mind,  you  may  propose 
the  project  to  men  in  authority,  since  even  princes  have  not  thought  such 
regulations  to  be  beneath  their  inspection.”* 

Three  centuries  have  carried  the  world  high  up  in  the  scale  of  civiliza- 
tion. During  the  interval  what  has  science  not  accomplished  for  the  well- 
being of  man  ? What  have  the  spread  of  intelligence,  the  labor  of  mis- 
sionaries, the  intercommunication  of  thought,  the  better  understanding  of 
nations  and  classes,  not  wrought  for  the  happiness  of  the  human  race?  To 
dwell  upon  human  progress  for  the  last  three  centuries,  is  to  behold  at  a 
glance  the  spoils  of  as  noble  a victory  as  ever  rewarded  patient  endurance, 
unflinching  energy, "and  heroic  devotion.  All  along  during  the  progress, 
examples  might  be  given  of  the  advantages  of  treating  health  on  principle. 
A corresponding  change  in  health  and  duration  of  life  of  the  total  mass  of 
society  has  equally  occurred. 

The  city  of  New  York  has  been  for  well  nigh  fifty  years,  in  a condition 
scarcely  above  what  London  was  three  centuries  ago.  Like  it  too,  have 
been  the  “men  in  authority,”  and  the  “ public  officers”  in  their  heedless- 
ness of  recommendations  of  men,  who,  like  Erasmus,  venture  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  circumstances  which  ‘cause  such  frightful  mortality.  Had  the 
advice  of  such  men  been  heeded,  New  York  to-day  would  doubtless  num- 
ber at  least  one-third  more  of  population,  in  persons  who  have  been  carried 
off  bv  diseases  wholly  avoidable  under  proper  sanitary  regulations.  Besides 
this,  there  would  be  the  additional  prosperity  and  happiness  of  the  commu- 
nity— which  have  been  squandered  together  with  human  life,  until  our  faith- 
less “authorities  ” and  “officials”  are  either  blind  to  its  appreciation,  or  else 
they  seek  to  blind  others  by  cunningly  devised  statistics,  in  order  to  estab- 
lish the  security  of  their  own  positions. 

To  whatever  extent  the  duration  of  human  life  is  diminished  by  noxious 
agencies,  so  much  productive  power  is  lost,  and  every  community  is  poor 
and  powerless  in  the  reverse  ratio  to  the  average  duration  of  life.  Every 
death  under  the  age  of  fifteen  years  carries  with  it  a positive  loss,  because 
previous  to  this  age  subsistence  involves  a cost — a direct  outlay — whilst,  if 
life  is  preserved,  a productive  member  of  society  is  added  and  remunera- 
tion rendered.  And  if  the  probabilities  of  life  are  so  low  as  to  make  the 
average  adult  age  young,  the  proportion  of  widowhood  and  orphanage  is 
correspondingly  increased,  and  the  productive  members  of  society  propor- 
tionately burdened.  In  short,  premature  deaths  cut  right  into  the  center 
of  commercial  prosperity.  Had  Fulton  died  in  his  infancy,  or  Mouse  be- 
fore his  great  invention,  the  world  might  have  long  remained  ignorant  of 
the  loss  sustained  by  a premature  death.  Besides,  a large  infantile  mor- 
tality presuppose  sickly,  feeble  lives  to  the  survivors — incapable  of  vigor- 
ous exertion,  and  frequently  interrupted  by  periods  of  illness  and  debility. 
The  man,  in  such  a community,  whose  life  has  not  exceeded  forty  years, 
has  had  many  periods  of  inability  and  sickness  before  its  close  ; and  as  a 
rule,  short  lived  persons  have  more  years  of  inability  and  uselessness  than 
the  long  lived,  for  among  healthy  men,  it  is  common  to  observe  individuals 
accomplish  great  labors  in  comparatively  old  age. 


* Malgom’s  “ London,”  pp.  469-00. 
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The  preservation  of  human  life  is  the  strongest  test  by  which  to  mea- 
sure the  efficiency  of  all  institutions  devoted  to  the  accomplishment  of 
temporal  aid  to  mankind ; and  the  duration  of  life  is  the  most  expressive 
testimony  to  the  success  with  which  they  accomplish  their  objects.  Burdens 
are  created,  and  costs  entailed  upon  the  industrious  survivors  of  every  com- 
munity, in  direct  fatio  with  a high  mortality,  and  the  pecuniary  costs  of 
pernicious  influences  may  always  be  measured  by  the  charges  attendant  on 
the  duration  of  life  and  the  reduction  of  the  period  of  working  ability ; 
the  cost  will  include,  also,  much  of  the  attendant  vice  and  crime,  as  well  as 
the  destitution  which  comes  within  the  province  of  pauper  support.  The 
aggregate  happiness  and  general  prosperity  of  everything  that  makes  life 
dear  is  in  proportion  to  the  duration  of  human  life ; and  if  on  examination, 
we  find  that  in  London  the  average  duration  of  human  life  is  one-fifth 
greater  than  it  is  in  New  York,  we  may  safely  conclude  that  the  people  of 
London  have  at  least  a fifth  more  of  all  the  elements  of  happiness  and  well- 
being which  it  is  the  object  of  humane  institutions  to  produce. 

The  earliest  reliable  data  of  the  mortality  of  Great  Britain,  was  for  select 
lives  only,  under  the  “ Million  Act”  of  1695.  The  mortality  which  is  re- 
corded to  have  taken  place  among  the  nominees  under  this  act — among 
healthy  persons  selected  from  the  middle  ranks  of  society — was  about  one 
in  thirty-seven.  In  1780  the  annual  mortality  of  England  and  Wales  was 
one  in  forty.  In  1790  it  diminished  to  one  in  forty -five.  In  1801,  to  one 
in  forty-seven  ; the  moderate  improvement  during  this  decade,  is  doubtless 
attributable  to  the  great  scarcity  with  which  England  was  afflicted  in  1796 
and  1800;  it  was  more  than  made  up,  however,  by  the  succeeding  ten  years 
of  plenty,  for  in  1811  the  mortality  had  diminished  to  one  in  fifty,  and  in 
1821  to  one  in  fifty-eight.  Giving  an  increase  of  viability  in  England  and 
Wales  from  1780  to  1821,  of  nearly  one-third  in  forty  years. 

The  decline  of  mortality  in  London  was  more  marked.  In  the  year 
1697  there  were  in  that  city  21,000  deaths;  whereas,  a century  later,  in 
1797,  there  were  only  17,000  deaths,  notwithstanding  there  was  a large 
increase  of  population.  Yet  from  1720  to  1750  the  death  rate  of  London 
increased.  At  the  latter  period,  1750,  the  annual  mortality  of  London  was 
about  one  in  twenty ! Greater  even  than  it  was  half  a century  before.  This 
terrible  mortality  has  been,  probably  with  justice,  attributed  tp  intemper- 
ance ; and  this  vice  was  at  that  time  deemed  one  of  the  chief  arguments 
for  the  imposition  of  high  duties  on  alcoholic  liquors.  Whether  it  was 
really  true  that  intemperance,  which  was  at  that  time  general  in  England, 
was  or  was  not  the  cause  of  the  then  great  mortality,  it  is  at  any  rate  quite . 
certain  that  from  the  time  of  the  imposition  of  high  duties  on  alcoholic 
liquors,  may  be  dated  the  gradual  and  constant  decline  of  the  annual  mor- 
tality of  London. 

From  17 50  to  1800  the  mortality  decreased  from  one  in  twenty  to  one 
in  thirty.  In  1811  it  was  one  in  thirty- eight ; and  in  1821,  about  one  in 
forty — a ratio  which  continued  with  slight  variation  until  the  next  great 
impetus — the  carrying  out  of  the  new  poor  law,  which  began  in  1838. 
Under  this  law,  medical  men  of  known  competency  were  authorized  to,  col- 
lect evidence  on  certain  social  conditions  believed  to  be  favorable  to  pauper- 
ism ; and  the  evidence  when  logically  collated,  presented  an  amount  of 
proof  perfectly  irresistable.  And  then  it  was,  for  the  first  time,  that  the 
doctrine  of  Erasmus  was  received  and  elaborated,  that  disease  was  not  ine- 
vitable ; that  its  physical  causes  were  removable.  The  year  following,  further 
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inquiry  was  instituted  by  the  appointment  of  commissioners  by  the  govern- 
ment, to  ascertain  the  comparative  health  of  trades ; of  the  inmates  of 
dwellings,  factories,  tenements,  and  lodging  houses ; the  bearings  of  rents, 
wages,  and  expenditures  on  health  and  longevity ; and  the  means  of  clean- 
liness and  decency.  Whether  the  comforts  of  home  tended  to  withdraw 
the  laborer  from  the  beer  shop  and  the  habits  of  improvidence  to  which  it 
leads  ? Whether  residents  in  separate  and  improved  tenements  are  su- 
perior in  condition  as  compared  with  persons  who  hold  merely  lodgings, 
or  who  reside  with  other  families  in  the  same  house  ? . Whether  there  was 
a proper  supply  of  water  for  the  purposes  of  cleanliness,  and  whether  the 
surrounding  lands  were  properly  drained  ? Whether  there  was  efficient 
ventilation,  and  due  regard  to  warmth  ? Whether  there  were  proper  re- 
ceptacles for  garbage,  &c.,  in  connection  with  the  houses  ? Whether  tene- 
ment houses  were  overcrowded,  and  several  families  or  persons  occupying 
the  space  which  would  only  properly  suffice  for  a smaller  number  ? 
Whether  there  were  inferior  lodging  houses,  underground  or  otherwise, 
crowded  by  mendicants  and  vagrants  ? Whether  there  was  a gross  want 
of  cleanliness  in  the  persons  or  habitations  of  certain  classes  ? Whether 
there  was  a habit  of  keeping  swine,  <fcc.,  in  dwelling  houses,  or  close  to  the 
windows  and  doors  ? Such  were  a few  only  of  the  queries  addressed  to 
the  physicians  and  others  who  assisted  in  the  preliminary  investigations 
which  began  the  great  modem  sanitary  reform  measures  of  England. 

In  1842  appeared  the  first  “Report  on  the  Sanitary  Condition  of  the 
Laboring  Population  of  Great  Britain  ;”and  following  this  quickly  succeeded 
other  “ Reports,”  elaborating  the  investigations  and  facts  that  had  preceded, 
till  grim  Death’s  harvest  fields,  in  all  their  hideousness,  were  laid  bare  to 
public  view  ; and  then  opened  the  sanitary  campaign. 

But  not  so,  New  York.  Chadwick’s  annual  reports,  and  other  colabo- 
rers in  the  work  of  sanitary  reform,  have  fallen  upon  New  York  as  did  the 
letter  of  Erasmus  on  London  three  centuries  ago.  Four  years  ago,  a select 
committee  from  the  State  Senate  were  appointed  to  investigate  the  Health 
Department  of  the  city  of  New  York,  and  the  published  report  of  that 
committee,  made  an  exhibit  no  less  convincing  than  that  which  was  made 
by  the  pioneers  of  sanitary  reform  in  London  twenty  years  earlier,  while  it 
shoved  a mortality  nearly  as  appalling  as  that  of  London  in  1750;  and 
like  it  too,  it  had  been  increasing  for  the  last  preceding  fifty  years.  In  1810 
the  ratio  of  mortality  to  the  population  in  the  city  of  New  York  was  one 
in  forty -six,  and  from  that  time  it  gradually  increased,  until  in  1854  it  was 
one  in  twenty-two!  Since  1854,  it  has  varied  from  one  in  twenty -seven  to 
about  one  in  thirty-nine  for  the  year  1862.  The  latest  report  of  our  much 
respected  City  Inspector,  would  appear  to  establish,  for  the  last  three  years 
at  least,  a better  condition  of  things  than  that  above  indicated.  “ The  es- 
timated population  of  London,”  he  states,  “ according  to  the  last  report  of 
the  Registrar  General,  is  about  2,774,338. 

“The  estimated  population  of  this  city  is  over  1,000,000,  but  we  put  it 
down  at  that  number  which  is  accredited  to  it  by  the  Census  Bureau  at 
Washington.  (?) 

DEATHS  IN  LONDON  TO  EACH  MILLION  OF  POPULATION. 

Total  deaths.  To  the  million. 


1858  64,098  23,102T'T 

1859  62,616  22,569§ 

1860  63,100  22,744$ 
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DEATHS  IN  NEW  YORK  TO  EACH  MILLION  OP  POPULATION. 

1860 22,710  I 1861 22,117  | 1862 21,244 

“London  excess,  2,344,  or  781  in  each  year.” 

The  first  fallacy  in  this  estimate  is  to  take  the  years  1860,  1861,  and 
1862,  of  New  York,  to  compare  with  1858,  1859,  and  1860,  of  London. 
The  next  most  glaring  fallacy,  is  the  “ estimated  ” population.  The  Census 
Report  for  1860,  just  issued  from  the  “ Census  Bureau  at  Washington,” 
estimates  the  population  of  New  York  City  at  805,651  ; and  the  per  cent 
of  increase  from  1850  to  1860  at  56.27.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the 
only  way  to  make  an  approximate  comparison  of  the  mortality  of  New 
York  with  London,  is  to  take  corresponding  years  and  the  officially  esti- 
mated population  instead  of  mere  surmise.  Thus  compared,  the  deaths  in 
New  York  to  each  million  of  the  population  for — 


1858,  were,  (according  to  the  City  Inspector’s  Report,) 22,196 

1859,  “ “ “ “ 21,645 

1860,  “ “ “ “ 22,710 


Total  deaths  for  three  years 66,551 


About  one  in  36.50  for  the  three  years.  The  aggregate  mortality  of  Lon* 
don  for  the  corresponding  period  was  189,814,  or  about  one  in  forty -four. 

Considering  the  efficiency  of  the  Privy  Council  of  London,  in  the  pro- 
motion of  all  measures  calculated  to  diminish  the  mortality,  there  can  be 
no  question  but  that  the  statistics  of  London  for  1861-62,  are  equally  in 
advance  of  New  York  as  compared  with  former  years.  To  this  efficiency 
in  London,  the  City  Inspector  himself  bears  witness.  “ In  London  and 
Paris,”  he  states,  “ the  authorities  act  upon  every  suggestion  of  the  official 
or  officials  in  charge  as  soon  as  received,”  etc.  But  most  remarkable  of  all, 
is  the  City  Inspector’s  reasoning,  when  he  tells  us  that  there  are  not  less 
than  18,000  persons  in  New  York  who  live  in  dark  and  damp  cellars,  and 
of  a tenement  house  population — many  times  greater — furnishing  condi- 
tions the  most  favorable  to  a large  mortality,  and  which  are  prohibited  in 
London  ; and,  notwithstanding  this,  he  gives  a summary  apparently  inten- 
ded to  convey  the  idea  that,  as  compared  with  New  York,  all  the  admi- 
rable sanitary  arrangements  of  London  are  ineffectual  for  the  purposes  for 
which  they  are  administered  ; that  New  York  is,  after  all,  one  of  the  healthi- 
est cities  in  the  world!  While  the  City  Inspector’s  report  for  the  last  year 
certainly  shows  a diminished  mortality  as  compared  with  the  last  two  or 
three  preceding  ones,  it  furnishes  no  evidence  in  favor  of  any  permanent 
improvement.  On  the  contrary,,  during  a season  of  general  good  health, 
the  mortality  of  New  York  diminishes  to  a certain  extent  corresponding 
with  other  places,  yet  far  above  them ; and  while  the  same  disgraceful  con- 
ditions, as  were  so  fully  developed  in  the  Senate  Committee’s  Report,  1859, 
are  still  allowed  to  continue,  there  is  no  good  reason  to  expect  anything 
better.  It  is  certainly  to  be  regretted  that  the  Inspector  appears  to  be  op- 
posed to  all  suggestions  for  improvement,  other  than  such  as  are  made  by 
the  “ official  or  officials  in  charge,”  especially  so,  since  so  many  are  pre- 
pared to  echo  his  most  forcible  interrogatory:  “Where,  in  the  civilized 
world,  is  there  to  be  found  a system  which  in  itself  possesses  less  ability  to 
carry  into  effect  the  important  and  responsible  duties  entrusted  to  it,  than 
is  to  bo  found  in  the  one  governing  the  sanitary  welfare  of  this  city 
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THE  PORT  OF  NEW  YORE,  PAST  AND  PRESENT. 

IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS.* 

The  trade  at  this  port  the  past  year,  compared  with  former  years,  pre- 
sents many  striking  contrasts.  It  is  necessary,  however,  to  remember, 
in  making  these  comparison,  that  the  shipments  are  now  reckoned  in  cur- 
rency, while  the  imports  are  reckoned,  as  formerly,  at  the  old  standard 
rates  for  foreign  coin.  Without  bearing  this  in  mind  we  do  not  reach 
correct  conclusions  as  to  the  balance  of  trade. 

FOREIGN  IMPORTS. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  total  imports  for  the  year  1862  are  $174,652,317, 
which  is  an  increase  of  about  $12,000,000  over  1861  ; notwithstanding 
there  is  a decrease  this  year,  compared  with  last  year,  of  over  $35,000,000 
in  specie.  The  actual  gain,  therefore,  in  receipts  of  merchandise  (other 
than  specie,)  in  1862  over  1861,  is  upwards  of  $47,500,000.  In  dutiable 
goods  there  will  be  found  to  be  a greater  increase  than  this,  while  there 
is  a falling  off  in  free  goods,  owing  to  the  cutting  down  of  the  free  list 
under  the  new  tariff.  The  following  table  gives  the  comparison  for  the 
past  ten  years : 


FOREIGN  IMPORTS  AT  NEW  YORK. 


Tear. 

1853... 

Dutiable. 

$179,512,412 

Free  goods. 
$12,156,387 

Specie. 

$2,429,083 

Total 

$194,097,652 

1854... 

163,494,984 

15,768,916 

2,107,572 

181,371,472 

1855. . . 

142,900,661 

14,103,946 

855,631 

157,860,238 

1856... 

193,839,646 

17,902,578 

1,814,425 

213,556,649 

1857... 

196,279,362 

21,440,734 

12,898,033 

230,618,129 

1858... 

128,578,256 

22,024,691 

2,264,120 

152,867,067 

1859... 

213,640,363 

28,708,732 

2,816,421 

245,165,516 

1860... 

201,401,683 

28,006,447 

8,852,330 

238,260,460 

1861... 

95,326,459 

80,353,918 

37,088,413 

162,768,790 

1862.  .. 

149,970,415 

23,291,625 

1,390,277 

174,652,317 

Of  the  imports  for  this  year,  foreign  dry  goods  of  course  form,  as  in 
former  years,  an  important  item.  The  total  value,  however,  of  dry  goods 
landed  here  during  the  last  twelve  months  is  less  than  half  the  value  im- 
ported in  1859,  and  (with  the  exception  of  1861,  when  the  receipts  were 
less  than  for  any  previous  year  on  record,)  they  were  less  last  year  than 
they  have  been  any  year  since  1849.  The  following  table  will  show  the 
invoiced  value  of  dry  goods  received  in  each  year  since  1849  : 


* For  detailed  statements  of  the  trade  for  the  past  year,  see  this  Dumber  of  the 
Merchants'  Magazine , page  137.  Last  year’s  tables  will  be  found  in  voL  xlvi.,  page 
273,  eic. 
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IMPORTS  OF  FOREIGN  DRY  GOODS  AT  NEW  YORK. 


Year. 

Invoiced  value. 

1849 

$44,435,571 

1850 

60,105,375 

1851 

62,846,731 

1852 

61,654,144 

1853 

93,704,211 

Year. 

Invoiced  value. 

1854. 

. . $80,842,936 

1855. 

. . 64,974,062 

1856. 

. . 93,362,893 

1857. 

. . 90,534,129 

1858. 

. . 60,154,509 

Y ear.  Invoiced  value . 

1859  $113,152,624 

1860  103,927,100 

1861  43,636,689 

18G2 56,121,227 


The  description  of  goods,  and  the  relative  totals  in  each  of  the  last 
three  years,  are  shown  by  the  following  table : 

IMPORTS  OF  DRY  GOOD8  AT  NEW  YORK  FOR  THREE  YEARS. 


Description  of  goods. 
Manufactures  of  wool  . . . 
“ cotton  . . 

“ silk .... 

“ flax  .... 

Miscellaneous  dry  goods  . 


1860. 

$34,975,011 

18,415,258 

35,582,035 

8,9.2,812 

6,901,984 


1861. 

$16,720,931 

7,192,524 

13,334,411 

3,580,303 

2,808,520 


186!. 

$25,718,592 

8,501,512 

11,568,807 

7,666,946 

2,665,370 


Total  imports $103,927,100  $42,636,689  $56,121,227 


EXPORTS  TO  FOREIGN  PORTS. 

For  the  year  1862  the  exports  are  the  largest  ever  recorded.  There 
is  a gain  over  1861  (a  year  that  was  beyond  all  precedent,)  of  more  than 
$18,000,000  in  produce,  and  $55,000,000  in  specie.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered however,  as  we  stated  above,  that  the  exports  of  produce  and  mer- 
chandise are  reckoned  in  currency,  while  the  imports  are  reckoned  in 
gold,  if  we  would  reach  a correct  conclusion  as  to  the  condition  of  our 
trade  with  foreign  ports.  The  following  will  show  the  quarterly  ship- 
ments of  produce  and  merchandise  for  four  years : 


EXPORTS  FROM  NEW  TORE  TO  FOREIGN  PORTS,  EXCLUSIVE  OF  SPECIE. 


1869.  1860.  1861.  186!. 

1st  quarter $13,725,642  $20,827,086  $33,477,742  $32,076,668 

2d  “ 17,883,621  22,740,760  33,123,489  29,798,844 

3d  “ 17,637,253  26,079,826  80,076,918  45,318,299 

4th  “ 18,733,805  83,846,108  41,917,752  49,747,611 


Total $67,980,821  $103,492,280  $138,594,901  $156,934,822 


We  give  below  the  totals  for  four  years,  separating  the  foreign  free 
and  dutiable,  specie,  etc. : 


1859.  1860.  1861.  186!. 

Domestic  produce $59,929,531  $96,468,296  $131,235,995  $149,179,591 

Foreign  free. 2,999,881  2,258,710  2,154,947  2,853,848 

Foreign  Dutiable 5,050,909  5,765,274  5,208,959  4,901,883 

Specie  and  bullion 69,715,866  42,191,171  4,286,260  59,487,021 


Total  $187,696,187  $145,688,451  $142,881,161  $216,871,843 


The  following  table  gives  the  export  each  month  for  four  years : 
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TOTAL  EXPORTS. 


1859. 

I860. 

1861. 

1861. 

January 

$6,876  024 

111202,787 

$14,888,437 

February 

7,652,879 

11,907,233 

14,132,843 

March 

10,510,417 

11.831,394 

11,980,714 

April 

13,083,866 

10,370,415 

11,109,679 

12,703,797 

May 

11,900,317 

11,732,595 

15,832,097 

June. 

17,836,546 

12,067,031 

20,382,375 

July 

14,463,199 

10,028,000 

23,681,915 

August 

16,734,980 

9,890,448 

17,433,701 

September 

13,668,679 

10,187,846 

19,061,4'.  1 

October 

12,662,653 

13,172,452 

26,797,986 

November 

12,272,177 

14,577,291 

20,603,942 

December 

11,745,166 

15,124,445 

18,939,615 

Total 

$145,683,451 

$142,931,161 

$216,871,843 

ARRIVALS  AT  THE  PORT  OP  NEW  YORK  FOR  1862. 


To  Mr.  Andrew  W.  Trotter,  the  boarding  officer  at  the  United  States 
Revenue  Barge  Office,  Whitehall,  we  are  indebted  for  the  following  com- 
plete table  of  arrivals  from  foreign  ports  during  the  year  1862.  For  the 
years  1860  and  1861  see  Merchants'  Magazine , vol.  46,  page  273 : 


War  steamers 

27 

Brigs  .... 

War  vessels 

2 

Galliots. . . 

Steamers 

266 

Schooners 

Ships 

1,092 

Barges . . . 

Barks 

1,296 

Barkentines 

15 

Total 

Of  the  war  steamers  there  were 

British.. . . 

u u 

u 

French.. . . 

it  u 

u 

Haytien  . . . 

u ii 

a 

Norwegian 

u u 

u 

Spanish  . . . 

u u 

u 

Swedish . . . 

War  vessels,  French  . 
“ Spanish 


1,666 

3 

1,239 


6,487 

4 

18 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 


Total 


Steamers 266 

Ships 1,092 

Barks 1,290 

Barkentines 16 

Brigs 1,566 


Passengers  per  steamers  .... 
“ sailing  vessels 


29 


Galliots 3 

Schooners 1,239 

Barges 1 


Total 5,458 


37,650 

56,957 


94.607 

PasMngers. 

80,7  U0 

91.607 


Total  passengers 

Vessels. 

1861  5,120 

1862  5,487 

There  also  arrived  from  domestic  ports  1,776  steamers. 
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COMMERCIAL  CHRONICLE  AND  REVIEW. 


OONDITION  OF  TREASURY—  OFFICIAL  VIKW8— APPROPRIATION*— REFECT  OF  DEPRECIATION— RI8B  IN 
PRIOR8— TABLE  OF  55  ARTICLES—  DEFICITS-  CAPITAL  IN  THB  COUNTRY — INVESTED— PROPORTION 
DEMANDED— DANGER  OF  PANIC— DEBT  PAID  IN  GOLD— AMOUNT  OF  DEBT— MODE  OF  BORROWING- 
PRICES  OF  8TOCK8— GOLD  INVESTMENTS— RATE  OF  BORROWING — MR.  HOOPER'S  BILL — NEW  CUR- 
RENCY PROPOSED— MOVEMENT  OF  SPECIE— BATES  OF  EXCHANGE- IMPORTS  AT  THE  PORT—  DUTIES 
PER  CENT— COST  OF  IMPORT — UNCERTAINTY  OF  PRICES— EXPORTS — SPECIE  ABROAD. 

The  condition  of  the  Federal  Treasury,  and  the  consequent  evils  which 
are  impending  as  the  results  of  national  bankruptcy,  are  creating  daily  a 
higher  degree  of  solicitude  in  the  public  mind.  The  more  so  that  the 
three  leading  financial  authorities  of  the  government,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  the  Chairman  of  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  and  Mr. 
Spaulding,  the  mouth  piece  of  the  committee,  seem  to  have  no  very 
clear  ideas  of  the  effect  of  present  legislation,  nor  what  may  flow  from 
further  movements.  All  of  them  confound  the  paper  issues  of  the  govern- 
ment with  capital,  and  seem  to  measure  the  amount  which  they  may  bor- 
row by  what  they  owe.  They  all  of  them  are  anxious  to  get  clear  of  the 
responsibility  of  further  paper  issues,  yet  they  all  agreed  that  there  was 
no  alternative  with  which  to  meet  the  preying  claims  of  the  soldiers  and 
other  public  creditors  for  pay.  While  making  these  admissions,  and  ad- 
mitting the  evils  of  paper  money,  they  do  not  make  their  estimates  of 
future  expense  in  accordance  with  the  effect  of  paper  depreciation.  Mr. 
Spaulding  is  the  most  frank  in  relation  to  the  public  wants,  but  his 
enormous  figures  fall  very  short  of  the  truth.  He  stated  officially  that 
the  wants  of  the  government  are  as  follows : 


Deficits  and  appropriations  for  1863 $551,221,131 

Army  appropriations  for  1864 731,000,000 

Other  “ for  “ 364,431,183 


Required  in  18  months $1,636,652,314 


These  estimated  expenditures  are  based  on  the  figures  of  each  depart- 
ment showing  the  articles  it  wiil  require  at  the  prices  of  last  year . Now, 
buoyed  on  the  flood  of  paper,  all  those  prices  are  rising,  and  the  amount 
of  money  required  to  buy  certain  articles  must  be  measured  by  the  ex- 
tent of  the  rise,  and  that  appears  not  to  have  been  taken  into  the  account 
by  the  committee.  There  are  for  the  government  no  fixed  prices  except 
the  pay  of  the  army  and  Congress — all  other  prices  are  afloat.  The  pay 
of  the  diplomatic  corps  has- risen  60  per  cent  in  the  past  year,  by  reason 
of  the  rise  in  bills.  Tf  there  are  800,000  troops  under  pay,  as  alleged, 
then  the  yearly  pay  is  $132,000,000  for  privates,  but  there  are  1,200 
regiments  of  33  officers  each,  making  $60,000,000  for  officers  pay.  If, 
then,  $300,000,000  is  deducted  from  the  above  amount,  there  remains 
$1,346,652,314  to  be  expended  on  articles  of  which  the  value  is  daily 
rising.  To  illustrate,  we  have  compiled  a table  of  the  prices  of  55  of 
the  leading  articles  of  commerce,  as  reported  in  the  New  York  Shipping 
List,  January  1,  1862  and  1863 : 
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FRIGES  OP  FIFTT-riV!  ARTICLES  IN  THE  MEW  YORK  If  ARRET. 


December  81, 
1861. 

1861. 

RUe  per 
oent. 

sterling  exchange  . 

110  a 

110* 

146 

a 

147 

36 

Gold 

Par. 

182 

a 

188 

82|i 

Copper,  American  iake.100  lbs. 

28  00  a 

26  00 

82  60 

a 

88  00 

88* 

Coal 

4 60  a 

6 00 

8 00 

a 

8 60 

75 

Iron,  American,  pig, 

21  00  a 

28  00 

81  00 

a 

88  00 

44 

Cordage,  Manilla. . . 

...100  ibs. 

9 00  a 

10  is 

12  00 

a 

: 2 oo 

25 

Lead,  Galena. 

6 60  a 

6 76 

8 86 

a 

9 60 

80 

Nails 

8 26  a 

8 16 

4 76 

a 

6 00 

40 

Ashes,  pot ........ 

...100  iba. 

6 60  a 

6 16 

8 00 

a 

8 60 

26 

Indigo 

1 60  a 

2 00 

1 85 

a 

2 20 

16 

Coffee,  Brasils  . . . . 

...100  lbs. 

20  60  a 

21  (0 

28  00 

a 

31  00 

40 

Cotton,  mid.  (air.. . . 

29  00  a 

29  60 

70  00 

a 

11  00 

160 

Dry  cod 

8 *7  a 

4 26 

4 87 

a 

4 76 

20 

Flour,  Western. . . . 

6 40  a 

6 60 

6 60 

a 

6 95 

26 

India  rubber 

60  a 

62 

874  a 

90 

70 

Gunny  cloth 

.100  yards 

18  00  a 

13  60 

14  75 

a 

16  00 

12 

Corn,  Western 

. .100  bush. 

68  60  a 

60  00 

81  60 

a 

88  00 

40 

Hay.  .. 

..  .100  lbs. 

80  a 

86 

96 

a 

1 00 

18 

Wheat 

....  bush. 

1 80  a 

1 46 

1 60 

a 

1 65 

16 

Hemp,  American,  dressed,  cut. 

10  60  a 

11  26 

18  60 

a 

14  00 

22 

Barley 

86  a 

1 00 

1 30 

a 

1 66 

60 

Oats 

87  a 

89 

67 

a 

69 

72 

Hides,  Rio 

...lOOlbia. 

24  60  a 

25  00 

87  60 

a 

28  50 

12 

Plaster  of  Paris..., 

1 60  a 

1 76 

2 66 

a 

3 00 

80 

Hops 

...100  ibs. 

14  00  a 

20  00 

IS  00 

a 

25  00 

26 

Clover  seed 

1 60  a 

1 IB 

10  50 

a 

11  00 

84 

Leather,  oak,  mid.. . 

28  00  a 

SO  00 

82  00 

a 

35  00 

17 

Mahogany 

86  00  a 

46  00 

46  00 

a 

60  00 

20 

Lime 

60  a 

66 

86 

a 

90 

40 

Molasses 

...no.  gall. 

40  a 

46 

62 

a 

68 

80 

Turpentine,  spirits  . 

1 06  a 

1 07 

8 50 

a 

2 60 

160 

Rosm 

6 62  a 

6 16 

18  60 

a 

14  00 

140 

Oil,  whale  

48  a 

62 

83 

a 

86 

68  * 

Oil,  coal,  ref. ...... 

26  a 

86 

40 

a 

48 

83 

Silk,  raw 

6 26  a 

6 00 

1 76 

a 

8 00 

50 

Pork,  mess 

18  26  a 

18  76 

14  26 

a 

16  26 

10 

Beef,  mess 

6 60  a 

8 00 

7 00 

a 

9 00 

28 

Lard 

...100  lbs. 

7 60  a 

8 26 

9 60 

a 

10  86 

26 

Cassia 

86  00  a 

86  00 

41  00 

a 

42  00 

14 

Whisky 

..ioogaii*. 

26  00  a 

26  60 

40  00 

a 

48  00 

70 

Gin 

88  00  a 

84  00 

47  00 

a 

48  00 

42 

Sugar,  Cuba 

Tallow,  city. 

....10011m. 

6 00  a 

6 76 

8 86 

a 

10  26 

88 

8 76  a 

9 00 

10  76 

a 

11  00 

27 

Tin,  Banea 

80  00  a 

81  00 

48  60 

a 

44  00 

40 

Spelter 

Tobacco,  Kentucky, 

6 60  a 

6 76 

7 60 

a 

8 00 

13 

7 60  It 

20  00 

14  00 

a 

18  00 

60 

Whalebone 

68  00  a 

70  00 

160  00 

a 160  00 

120 

Wool,  fleece 

62  00  a 

66  00 

68  00 

a 

66  00 

20 

u pulled 

44  00  a 

45  00 

64  00 

a 

67  00 

48 

Cotton  shirting. . . . 
“ sheetings  . • 

..100  yards 

8 00  a 

10  00 

28  00 

a 

80  00 

220 

10  60  a 

14  00 

26  00 

a 

27  00 

120 

“ drill. 

12  60  a 

14  50 

28  00 

a 

29  00 

110 

Satinets 

80  00  a 

60  00 

60  00 

a 

90  00 

68 

Flannels 

16  00  a 

30  00 

40  00 

a 

45  00 

90 

Prints 

8 00  a 

11  00 

12  00 

a 

20  00 

80 

Cloths. 

6 00  a 

7 00 

11  00 

a 

16  00 

i 116 

Duck,  ravens 

12  00  a 

12  60 

18  00 

a 

19  00 

60 

ToUrt 

TOL.  XLYIII. — 

vo.  n. 

464-48  a 804  CO 

9 

1,224  11  a 1,400  79 
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The  average  advance  in  prices  according  to  these  tables  is  55 . 44  per 
cent ; but  if  we  deduct  the  four  articles  cotton,  turpentine,  rosin,  and 
tobacco,  which  may  be  more  influenced  by  the  war  than  by  paper,  the 
advance  is  reduced  to  5l£  per  cent  average.  It  will  be  observed  that  the. 
advance  affects  every  article,  and  ranges  from  10  to  220  per  cent.  The 
gold  advance  was  only  82£  per  cent,  but  in  the  first  two  weeks  in  January 
it  rose  to  50  per  cent,  or  nearly  the  same  as  in  the  table.  Mr.  Chase  was 
pleased  to  say  there  had  been  no  inflation,  but  the  fact  is  as  stated.  Now, 
it  is  very  evident  that  his  estimate  of  $500,000,000  of  expenses  for  1862, 
based  on  the  prices  of  1861,  was  disturbed  by  the  amount  of  the  rise ; in 
other  words,  he  got  for  his  $500,000,000  only  as  much  merchandise  as 
he  could  have  got  for  $350,000,000  in  1861.  Hence  the  deficits  re- 
quired. The  rise  is  now  more  rapid  than  ever,  marking  the  depreciation 
of  paper,  and  an  immense  further  amount  of  paper  money  is  yet  to  come 
upon  the  market.  The  question  then  arises,  what  will  be  the  advance  in 
the  next  eighteen  months?  We  will  assume  that  it  will  average  as  much 
as  in  the  past  year.  In  that  case,  to  procure  the  commodities,  rations,  <fcc., 
which  he  estimates  at  $1,350,000,000,  will  require  $540,000,000  more 
than  the  estimate — in  other  words,  $2,200,000,000 — which,  added  to  the 
present  debt,  will  be  $3,000,000,000  January,  1864.  This  is  based  upon 
the  estimate  that  but  a very  small  proportion  of  the  whole  will  be  pro- 
cured in  paper  money,  or  that  $1,500,000,000  may  be  raised  by  loan. 

The  difficulty  of  so  great  a conversion  is  apparent,  and  suggests  the 
urgent  necessity  of  confining  the  government  to  the  one  all-important  ob- 
ject of  maintaining  the  war.  That  war  should  be  conducted  on  the  most 
economical  plan,  and  every  expense  not  bearing  directly  upon  it  cut  off. 
Every  dollar  spent  for  another  purpose,  or  wasted,  weakens  the  war.  To 
reduce  the  expenses  of  the  government,  a return  to  specie  payments  is  in- 
dispensable. Because  it  will  bring  all  prices  to  the  lowest  points,  by  which 
the  government  will  purchase  to  better  advantage,  the  national  exports  be 
greater,  and  imports  less.  The  profits  of  industry  will  then  enable  the 
people  to  bear  the  necessary  taxes  to  pay  at  least  80  per  cent  of  the  war 
expenses  within  the  year.  The  remainder  may  then  be  cheaply  bor- 
rowed without  endangering  the  national  faith  or  its  ability  to  maintain 
unimpaired  its  integrity.  The  capital  asked  for  cannot  be  borrow- 
ed and  applied  to  war  purposes.  The  census  for  1860  shows  that 
$900,000,000  of  capital  is  employed  in  reproductive  industry,  employing 
1,250,000  persons  producing  wealth.  It  is  notorious  that  capital  in  this 
oountry  is  very  scarce  for  such  employment.  It  is  always  in  high  de- 
mand. There  is  also  a large  amount  of  surplus  capital  in  the  country, 
the  accumulation  of  eighty  years  untaxed  and  peaceful  industry.  This 
oapital  is  invested  in  various  ways,  bank  capital,  insurance,  manufacturing, 
railroad  stocks  and  bonds,  State,  city,  and  country  debts,  savings  banks, 
ground  rents,  mortgagesdue,etc.,all  of  which  reach  over  $2,000,000,000. 
None  of  this  capital  lies  idle — it  i9  carefully  put  out  and  kept  drawing  in- 
terest. Thus  the  capital  is  as  follows : 


Capital  employing  industry $900,000,000 

Capital  invested  in  stocks,  <fcc 2,000,000,000 

Total $2,900,000,000 
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This  has  been  the  result  of  our  whole  national  life  of  most  wonderful 
industry.  The  government  now  comes  forward  and  asks  that  one-half  of 
the  whole  of  that  amount  shall  be  paid  over  to  it  in  money  in  eighteen 
months ! No  sane  roan  would  dream  of  such  an  operation.  Now,  it  is 
'evident  that  no  considerable  amount  of  capital  can  be  borrowed  without 
drawing  it  either  from  that  which  employs  industry,  or  that  which  is  in- 
vested. If  the  government  offers  such  rates  as  to  tempt  employers  to 
stop  work,  discharge  hands,  and  sell  out  to  employ  the  funds  in  the 
government  stock,  industry  comes  to  an  end,  and  the  source  of  national 
wealth  is  dried  up.  If  the  rates  are  made  so  as  to  tempt  investors  to  prefer 
the  government  stocks,  then  all  classes  of  securities  must  fall  in  the  pro- 
portion in  which  the  operation  is  pushed.  Thus,  if  the  government  credit 
was  considered  as  good  as  others,  and  the  existing  82,000,000,000  in- 
vested be  considered  as  all  the  capital  in  the  country  at  par,  then,  if 
government  securities  to  the  amount  of  $1,500,000,000  more  is  put  in  the 
market,  there  will  be  $3,500,000,000  to  represent  $2,000,000,000  of 
capital,  and  the  average  price  would  be  60  per  cent.  But  such  a conver- 
sion could  not  go  on  without  ruining  half  the  country.  It  is  evident, 
then,  that  the  maintenance  of  the  war  and  the  support  of  the  government 
demand  an  active  change  of  the  present  system.  The  patriotism,  as  well 
as  the  means,  of  the  people  are  adequate  to  the  emergency  if  properlj 
directed,  and  the  resources  of  the  country  properly  applied  to  the  one 
great  object  of  putting  down  the  rebellion. 

The  following  table  shows  the  official  figures  for  the  debt  January 
1st.  There  was  paid  on  the  1st  of  January  the  remainder,  $2,883,364  11, 
of  the  debt  of  1842  in  gold.  The  fate  of  that  loan  had  been  a matter  of 
speculation,  as  to  whether  it  would  be  paid  in  paper  or  gold.  To  pay  in 
gold,  which  was  necessary  to  the  public  credit,  would  require  $3,600,000. 
At  the  last  day,  however,  the  banks  agreed  to  lend  the  gold  to  the  govern- 
ment at  4 per  cent,  to  be  returned  to  them  from  the  first  received  from 
customs  after  the  demand  notes  shall  have  been  absorbed : 


DEBT  or  THE  UNITED  STATES  JANUABT  1. 


Loan  of  1842 

Interest 

. 6 

1863. 

$2,881,864  1 i 

186t. 

Paid. 

“ of  1847- 

6 

9,416.260  00 

$9,415,250  00 

“ of  1848 

. 6 

8,908,841  80 

8,908,241  80 

**  of  1858 

. 6 

20,000,000  00 

20  000,000  00 

M of  I860 

. 5 

7,022,000  00 

7,022,000  00 

14  Febuary,  1861 

6 

18,416,000  00 

18,415,000  00 

“ July,  1861 

6 

60,000,000  00 

50,000,000  00 

« fi.9.0  1 862 

6 

26,060,850  00 
3,573,093  00 

Tax  on  debt 

. 5 

8.461,000  00 

Oregon  debt 

6 

807,900  00 

1,026,600  00 

Three-year  bonds. 

H 

100,000,000  00 

160,000,000  00 

Treasury  notes,  old 

6 

769,811  94 

104,561  64 

“ December,  1860. . . 

10  a 12 

9,993,960  00 

221,650  00 

temporary 

6 

8,998,900  00 
7,767,600  00 

111,600  00 

“ 2 years. 

. 6 

2,750,860  00 

One-year  certificates 

6 

110,321,241  65 

Deposits  ten  day  n r,,,rtt1. 

4 

88,458,008  50 
41,777,628  16 

It 

. 5 
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Demand  notes  Jnly,  1861, 

“ Feb.  1862, 

* Mar.,  1862. 

w July,  1862. 

Fractional  notes 


1868. 

Interest 

. 60,000,000  00 


1861. 

10,000,000  00 
4,918,315  25 
128,108,000  00 
100,000,000  00 
6,844,986  00 


Total 


$292,937,617  66  $721,668,727  69 


Add  army  arrears 
Add  navy  arrears. 


69,117,697  46 
40,000,000  00 


Total,  January  1 $820,786,826  06 

The  debt  increased  during  the  year  $525,848,707  50,  made  up  as  fol- 
lows : 


Due  on  demand $803,488,949  71 

Due  at  ten  days. 80,238,686  66 

Due  average  four  months 110,321,241  65 


Total  due  this  year $494,040,828  02 


This  sum  in  round  numbers — $500,000,000 — is  not  taken  into  the  ac- 
count of  the  year’s  expenses;  at  the  end  of  the  18  months  $50,000,000 
of  the  7fV  bonds  falls  due.  These  considerations,  which  resulted  from 
reports  and  speeches  of  the  gentlemen  who  direct  the  government  finan- 
ces, caused  a kind  of  panic  in  the  market,  gold  rose  rapidly  from  30£  to 
47£  per  cent,  and  the  federal  6 per  cent  20-year  stocks  fell  6 per  cent  in 
the  same  period,  although  all  other  stocks  representing  property  or  rail- 
road shares,  <kc.,  rose  rapidly  in  price.  The  following  table  indicates  the 
course  of  the  securities  for  the  opening  year : 


PRICKS  UNITED  STATES  PAPER. 


January  3,.. . 
“ 10,.. . 

41  17,... 

“ 24,... 


, — 6’s,188l. 

Beg.  Coup. 

5V1874. 

7 3-10, 

8 jean. 

6 p.  e.  certif. 
1 year. 

Gold. 

August 

demand 

notea. 

964 

98 

88$ 

102$ 

96$ 

34$  a 34$ 

29 

97$ 

98 

90 

108 

97 

87$  a 88 

86 

91$ 

91$ 

88$ 

101 

96 

49  a 46$ 

43 

96 

96 

90 

102 

96 

47  a 48$ 

44* 

With  the  prices  of  the  20-year  stock  at  92  for  paper,  and  gold  at  47, 
the  specie  price  for  the  federal  6 per  cent  20-year  stock  in  gold  is  68. 
A person  in  England  or  Canada  for  $68  may  buy  $100  of  that  stock,  of 
which  the  interest  is  paid  in  specie,  being  at  the  rate  of  9£  per  cent  per 
annum,  in  addition  to  the  rise  in  price.  Yet  no  buyers  are  attracted, 
although  a few  years  since  the  Federal  Treasury  offered  22  per  cent  pre- 
mium to  redeem  similar  stocks ; on  the  contrary,  the  disposition  abroad 
seems  to  be  still  to  send  stocks  here  for  sale. 

Perhaps  a better  estimate  of  the  enormous  rates  that  the  government 
is  paying  for  money  may  be  made  with  specie.  Thus,  the  price  of  gold 
is  148,  and  United  States  6 per  cent  20-year  stock  92.  The  owner  of 
$1,000  may  sell  it  for  $1,480  currency,  with  this  he  may  buy  $1,600  of 
United  States  6 per  cent  stock.  This  gives  $96  per  annum  interest  in 
gold,  or  more  than  9^  per  cent  interest  in  gold,  and  at  the  end  of  20 
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years  be  gets  $1,600  in  gold  for  bis  $1,000  paid ; $600  at  tbe  end  of  20 
years  is  worth,  at  6 per  cent,  $187 ; now,  consequently,  the  government 
actually  offers  to-day  to  borrow,  payable  in  gold  at  17£  per  cent.  The 
banks  of  the  three  cities  hold  $50,000,000  in  gold,  which  will  buy 
$80,000,000  of  stock,  being  $4,800,000  annual  interest  in  gold.  We  may 
compare  the  investment  of  $50,000,000  in  gold  last  year  at  90,  with  the 
present: 


December,  1861 $50,000,000 

Twenty-year  interest. 60,000,000 

Total  received  in  gold . . $ 1 10,000,000 

“ paid  in  gold 45,000,000 

Excess  receipts  in  gold . . . $65,000,000 


January,  1868 $80,000,000 

Twenty-year  interest.. . . . 96,000,000 

Total  received  in  gold..  $176,000,000 
“ paid  in  gold 60,000,000 

Excess  receipts  in  gold ...  $1 26,000,000 


Thus,  for  the  use  of  the  $45,000,000  borrowed  last  year  the  country 
pays  in  20  years  $65,000,000.  The  lenders  may  now  get  more  than 
double,  but  they  do  not  take  the  bid.  Yet  with  such  terms  in  the  mar- 
ket, Congress  affects  to  restrict  6 per  cent  loans  to  par ! 

The  several  bills  before  Congress,  having  for  their  object  to  supply  the 
Treasury,  do  not  widely  vary  as  to  results ; but  on  the  1 7th  January  one 
was  introduced  by  Mr.  Hooper,  of  Massachusetts,  which  contains  a clause 
of  much  significance.  The  bill  proposes  to  borrow  $900,000,000  in  three 
modes,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary ; 1st.  20-year  6 per  cent  bonds, 
profit  and  interest  payable  in  gold,  in  denominations  not  less  than  $50, 
and  to  be  sold  not  less  than  par,  and  any  indebtedness  of  the  United 
States  may  be  taken  in  payment.  2d.  Six  per  cent  Treasury  notes  not 
over  three  years  to  run,  principle  and  interest  payable  in  paper,  denomi- 
nation not  less  than  $10,  and  to  be  taken  for  all  dues  except  customs. 
3d.  Legal  tender  notes.  The  Treasury  notes  and  legal  tender  it  is  pro- 
posed to  issue  for  each  other  at  the  public  option.  Inasmuch  as  the  only 
6 per  cent  stock  negotiated  by  the  government  since  the  war  began  was  at 
89  for  gold,  and  it  has  been  selling  for  92  in  paper  the  proposition  to  sell 
any  part  of  $900,000,000  not  less  than  par,  cannot  be  considered  serious. 
Treasury  notes  at  6 per  cent,  payable  in  paper,  will  sell  very  far  below 
par , and  as  they  are  redeemable  at  the  will  of  the  holder  at  par,  for  notes, 
the  whole  may  be  regarded  as  only  an  act  to  issue  $900,000,000  paper 
money.  The  important  clause  is  however  the  5th.  It  provides  that  gold 
may  be  received  on  deposit,  and  certificates  issued  therefore  like  the  legal 
tender  notes,  but  in  suras  not  less  than  $20.  The  certificates  may  be 
paid  out  for  interest  on  the  public  debt  to  an  extent  not  more  than  one - 
fifth  in  excess  of  the  specie  on  hand . This  is  a proposition  to  pay  interest 
in  paper  money,  based  on  coin,  in  the  proportion  of  four  to  one.  It  is, 
in  fact,  a new  currency,  purporting  to  be  redeemed  in  the  coin  which  the 
Treasury  owes  its  creditors.  The  receipts  to  be  taken  for  customs  instead 
of  coin.  It  does  not  propose  to  allow  interest  on  the  coin  retained.  It  is 
an  attempt  to  make  a little  specie  go  a great  ways. 

It  is  no  doubt  the  case,  if  the  government  paper  money  was  discredi- 
ted like  post  stamps  or  the  shinplasters  of  individuals  and  corporations, 
a severe  pressure  would  result  for  the  moment,  but  specie  would  flow 
rapidly  in  to  purchase  those  securities  and  property,  which  is  now  avoi- 
ded. The  danger  of  paper  money  now  drives  off  investors,  and  causes 
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a continued  outward  current  of  specie,  which  has  been  comparatively  as 
follows ; 


SPECIE  AND  FBI  OX  OF  GOLD. 

, 1861. 1862. 

Eecelyed.  Exported.  Beceivcd.  Exported.  Gold  In  bank.  Piem.  on  gold. 

442,147  681,448  86,964,660  84*  a 84J 

886,928  1,086,026  1,277,788  726,746  86,770,746  84  a 89 

647,708  1,880,247  87,681,466  40  a 49 

627,767  822,918  678,841  780,816  88,649,794  47  a 60| 

Total 1,618,690  2,847,793  2,966,628  8,669,267  

The  rapid  rise  in  gold,  and  the  probability  of  its  continued  rise  under 
the  flood  of  paper,  with  the  active  demand  for  gold  for  export  and  for  cus- 
toms, unsettled  the  exchange  market.  Few  drawers  were  disposed  to 
name  a price  for  bills,  the  rates  of  which  were,  however,  for  the  steam- 
ers, as  follows : 


January  8. 
“ 10. 
“ If. 
“ 24. 


BATES  OF  EXCHANGE. 

London.  Paris.  Amsterdam.  Frankfort  Hamburg.  Berlin. 

Jan.  8,146  a 1474  8,85  a 3.80  66  a 66*  56  a 56*  49*  a 49*  98  a 98* 

“ 10,149  a 152  8.724  a 8.674  66  a 68  674  a 684  504  a 614  99  a 100 

“ 17,160  a 162  8.624  a 8.46  604  a 614  61  a 624  64  a 664l08  a 110 

* 24,  1624  a 163  3.60  a 8.46  61  a 614  614  a 62  64  a 54*  107  a 1084 

The  business  of  the  port  for  the  month  of  December  showed  some  de- 
cline towards  the  close  of  the  year,  as  the  general  effects  of  interrupted 
industry  are  beginning  to  tell  upon  the  power  of  consumption.  The  * 
small  prices  obtained  at  the  West  for  goods,  added  to  the  higher  freights 
collected  in  paper  money,  diminish  the  power  of  consumers.  The 
800,000  men  drawn  from  active  industry  to  serve  in  the  army  and  navy 
were  for  many  months  without  their  pay,  and,  as  a consequence,  all  the 
expenditures  dependent  upon  that  pay  were  cut  off.  The  amount  of  ar- 
rearages at  the  close  of  the  year  was  not  far  from  $100,000,000 — a sum 
which  very  materially  affects  the  course  of  business.  Spread  by  several 
hundred  thousand  hands  through  small  channels  of  business,  it  caused  a 
demand  for  goods  which  would  be  very  sensibly  felt  at  the  commercial 
centers.  In  the  second  week  in  January  Congress  promptly  passed  a bill 
authorizing  the  issue  of  $100,000,000  more  legal  tender  notes  for  the 
express  purpose  of  meeting  those  arrears.  These  were  rapidly  printed 
in  large  denominations,  which  were  made  available  for  the  desired  pur- 
pose with  the  banks.  The  operation  will  favorably  affect  business.  This 
issue  makes  $400,000,000  of  government  paper  money,  and  will  doubt- 
less be  followed  by  more,  since  it  will  suffice  for  no  more  than  is  due,  and 
will  not  keep  up  with  current  expenditures.  The  operation  is,  on  the 
part  of  government,  only  so  many  orders  for  merchandise  on  the  people 
at  large  in  favor  of  the  troops.  Food,  clothing,  family  supplies,  etc.,  are 
given  by  the  people  to  the  soldiers  for  this  paper  money  or  orders,  which 
the  government  must  subsequently  take  care  of.  The  want  of  these 
issues  during  the  last  three  or  four  months,  when  the  arrearage  has  been 
accumulating,  has  affected  the  trade  of  the  city  to  some  extent. 
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IMPORTS,  PORT  OF 

NSW  YORK. 

Bpeele. 

Free  goods. 

» Entered  for * 

Consumption.  Warehouse. 

Total. 

January , 

..  $163,668 

$2,662,060 

8,881,478 

$6,668,896 

$8,141,726 

$12,620,82$ 

February 

..  62,007 

7,068,174 

8,870,486 

18,872,140 

March 

. 89,827 

8,476,004 

10,812,689 

4,841,846 

18,719,866 

April 

..  26,152 

2,232,815 

7,141,197 

8,863,218 

18,262,882 

May 

..  110,888 

1,146,093 

8,091,120 

4,600,920 

2,874,127 

12,948,616 

June 

61,023 

1,122,092 

7,278,968 

12,336,196 

July 

219,001 

1,881,932 

18,799,605 

10,289,427 

4,502,764 

20,368,202 

August 

..  92,713 

982.992 

2 939.721 

14,804,84$ 

September. .... 

..  121,318 

1,784,804 

11,890,711 

4,861,084 

18,147,917 

October 

266,676 

1,004,870 

8,462,664 

3,689,806 

18,418,90$ 

November 

..  109,708 

1,526,496 

6,566,185 

2,108,009 

10,309,898 

December 

78,816 

1,960,604 

6,831,078 

4,212,725 

13,072,618 

Total,  1862.., 

...  $1,390,377  *23,991,626 

101,483,984  $46,486,431  $174,662,317 

41  1861.., 

...  87,068,418 

30,358,918 

54,264,281 

41,072,228 

162,768,790 

The  quantity  of  goods  imported  declined  towards  the  close  of  the  year 
under  the  paralyzing  influence  of  the  rise  in  bills  and  in  the  price  of  notes 
in  which  duties  are  paid.  The  sudden  fluctuations  in  these  two  items 
makes  the  importation  of  goods  a very  hazardous  operation.  The  amount 
of  goods — duty  paid — and  the  amount  of  customs  duties  have  been  for 
three  years  as  follows : 


mo... 

1881... 

1862... 


Entered  for 
consumption. 

$164,660,498 

64,254,281 

104,488,984 


From 

warehouse. 

$31,108,924 

39,717,269 

41,563,764 


Total 

$186,664,421 

98,971,490 

146,047,788 


Average  duty. 
Customs.  per  o eat 

$86,027,481  61  20 

21,714,981  36  28 

62,264,116  72  86 


The  average  duty  charged  in  the  past  year  has  been,  it  appears,  36  per 
cent.  The  actual  cost  of  imports  has,  however,  much  changed.  If  we 
compare  the  month  of  April  with  December  the  results  are  as  follows : 


APRIL.  ) DECEMBER. 


Goods,  duty  paid  $12,496,580  Goode,  duty  paid  $8,018,981 

Percent.  Per  oent. 

Duty....  84  $4,149,952  Duty....  86  $2,664,593 

Exchange  11  123,966  Exchange  46  2,804,893 

Gold 1 41,499  Gold 32  862,669 

$4,816,416  $6,822,168 


Cost  to  import  86  per  cent  J Cost  to  import  80  per  cent 

Thus  the  average  imports  of  December  cost  44  per  cent  more  than 
io  April.  These  figures  indicate  the  gambling  nature  of  importations 
under  the  present  arrangements.  In  the  second  week  in  January  ex- 
change rose  17,  and  gold  as  much — touching  49 — making  a rise  of  20 
per  cent  in  the  charge  for  importations.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  ar- 
rivals of  goods  declined  under  this  double  process  of  greater  cost  and 
lessened  demand  by  reason  of  the  arrears  of  the  army. 

The  exports,  on  the  other  hand,  were  apparently  maintained  as  follows : 
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[February, 

EXPORTS 

, PORT  OP 

NSW  YORK. 

Foreign. 

Specie. 

Free. 

Dutiable. 

Domestic. 

Total. 

January  

..  $2,6(8,874 

$27,193 

$149,498 

$12,063,477 

$14,948,437 

February 

8,776,919 

49,066 

203,757 

10,078,101 

14,112,848 

March 

..  2,471,283 

65,888 

458,917 

8,986,176 

11,980,714 

April 

. . 4,087,675 

56,850 

607,678 

8,002,094 

12,708,797 

May 

..  5,164,586 

76,971 

762,797 

9,837,693 

16,842,097 

June 

..  9,867,614 

48,858 

372,661 

10,048,832 

20,332,876 

July 

..  8,067,887 

1,117,193 

449,948 

14,050,437 

28,684,916 

August 

..  3,713,532 

417,100 

256,680 

18,046,389 

17,888,701 

September. 

..  3,085,919 

672,672 

667,987 

14,784,993 

19,061,471 

October 

6,707,619 

179,206 

484,265 

19,476,947 

26,797,986 

November. 

6,218,215 

46,680 

284,818 

14,060,340 

20,608,906 

December 

..  3,678,112 

108,489 

352,902 

14,805,112 

18,989,616 

Total,  1862 $69,487,021  2,853,848  $4,901,883  $149,179,691  $216,371,843 

“ 1861 4,236,260  2,154,947  6,208,959  131,235,995  142,931,151 


The  exports  were  nominally  maintained  down  to  the  close  of  the  year. 
The  domestic  exports  were  about  the  same  in  December  as  in  July ; but 
the  rate  of  exchange  was  20  per  cent  higher  in  December,  representing 
to  that  extent  a fictitious  export  value.  The  bonus  conferred  upon  ship- 

(>ers  by  the  rise  of  bills  was  counteracted  to  some  extent  by  the  decline 
n prices  abroad.  The  average  price  of  wheat  in  England  fell  in  the  last 
|ix  weeks  of  the  year  from  60s.  per  quarter  to  45s.  7d.t  and  on  the  1st 
of  January  stood  15s.  per  quarter,  or  46  cts.  per  bushel,  lower  than  at 
the  same  date  last  year,  while  in  New  York  it  is  16  cts.  higher  in  paper, 
tnaking  a difference  of  62  cts.  per  bushel  against  the  shipper.*  The  ex- 
ports of  specie  for  the  year  from  the  ports  of  New  York  and  Boston 
amount  to  $62,213,122 — a net  export,  in  round  numbers,  of  $61,000,000. 


* In  reply  to  a correspondent,  we  may  say  that  the  imperial  quarter  is  eight  im- 
perial bushels,  or  about  eight  and  one  half  Winchester  or  American  bushels.  Thirty- 
three  American  bushels  are  equal  to  thirty-two  imperial  bushels.  The  English  shil- 
ling is  24  cts.  2 mills;  hence  to  reduce  London  rates  to  New  York  cash  prices,  divide 
the  shillings  per  quarter  by  83,  and  the  result  is  the  price  per  bushel. 
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STATISTICS  OF  TRADE  AND  COMMERCE. 


TRADE  AND  COMMERCE  OF  THE  PORT  OF  NEW  YORK, 

Wk  gave  last  year,  (. Merchants ’ Magazine , vol.  46,  page  274,)  the  re- 
turns for  the  years  1858,  1859,  1860,  and  1861,  and  now  add  the  figures 
for  1862.  In  the  receipts,  comparing  them  with  the  previous  year,  it 
will  be  seen  that  flour,  meal,  wheat,  oats,  and  provisions  have  largely  in- 
creased, and  there  is  only  a slight  falling  off  in  Indian  corn  ; while  in  the 
exports  the  shipments  of  breadstuffs  are  not  up  to  last  year,  although  very 
large : 

RECEIPTS  OP  CERTAIN  ARTICLES  OF  DOMESTIC  PRODUCE  AT  THE  PORT  OF 
NEW  YORK  FOR  TWO  YEARS. 


1861.  1862. 

Ashes bbls.  $19,983  $19,287 

Breadstuffs — Wheat  flour 4,968,971  5,384,872 

Corn  meal 98,519  251,319 

Wheat bush.  28,429,135  29,280,629 

Rye 775,665  957,729 

Oats 4,852,009  ' 5,435,016 

Barley 1,854,301  1,685,615 

Peas 310,398  211,140 

Corn 20,725,166  18,548,799 

Cotton bales  243,122  103,585 

Naval  stores — Crude  turp.bbls.  32,254  3,404 

Spirits  turpentine 46,097  8,950 

Rosin 193,772  38,978 

Tar 49,506  7,345 

Pitch 2,367  2,938 

Provisions — Pork pkgs.  138,770  377,819 

Beef bbls.  119,028  276,346 

Cut  meats pkgs.  105,835  329,265 

Butter 539*234  668,842 

Cheese... . 988,718  853,657 

Lard tcs.  and  bbls.  126,942  397,431 

Lard kegs  60,305  89,838 

Whisky bbls.  311,019  364,791 


The  receipts  of  tobacco  during  the  year  was  63,362  hogsheads. 

EXPORTS  FROM  NEW  YORK  TO  FOREIGN  PORTS  OF  CERTAIN  LEADING  ARTI- 
CLES OF  DOMESTIC  PRODUCE  FOR  ELEVEN  MONTHS  OF  THE  YEAR. 


1861.  1861. 

Ashes — Pots bbls.  $13,608  $9,508 

Pearls 3,507  1,580 

Beeswax lbs.  238,553  1 22,349 

Breadstuffs — Wheat  flour. bbls.  3,110,646  2,961,518 

Rye  flour 11,807  8,397 
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1861. 

[Febrwy, 

1861 

Corn  meal 

108,385 

132,606 

Wheat 

. . bush. 

28,889,914 

26,564,756 

Rye 

1,000.405 

1,104,549 

Oats 

160,825 

210,669 

Barley 

3,927 

42,061 

Peas 

139,284 

113,819 

Corn 

12,456,265 

12,020,848 

Candles,  mould 

. . boxes 

75,454 

96,701 

u sperm 

17,861 

41,894 

Coal 

. . . tons 

36.536 

80,884 

Cotton 

. . bales 

152,562 

24,400 

Hay 

15,776 

46,674 

Hops 

28,377 

33,409 

Naval  stores — Crude  turp.bbls. 

21,571 

17 

Spirits  turpentine. . . . 

18,825 

788 

Rosin 

208,061 

18,200 

Tar 

26,646 

4,601 

Pitch 

3,080 

906 

Oils,  whale 

. . galls. 

1,196,468 

1,554,359 

“ sperm 

1,030,328 

756,173 

“ lard 

110,401 

710,885 

M linseed 

35,626 

36,640 

Provisions — Pork 

, . . bbls. 

116,654 

171,302 

Beef 

29,013 

32,977 

u 

33,924 

27,765 

Cut  meats 

. . . lbs. 

50,565,732 

145,102,758 

Butter 

23,169,391 

30,603,235 

Cheese 

40,041,225 

39,200,439 

Lard 

47,290,409 

15,867 

126,651,091 

701 

Rice 

...  tcs. 

u 

. .bbls. 

15,527 

12,143 

Tallow 

...lbs. 

25,820,335 

43,866,920 

Tobacco,  crude 

. .pkgs. 

116,598 

113,575 

“ manufactured. . 

...lbs. 

3,152,484 

975,075 

1,598,044 

Whalebone 

1,191,907 

Included  in  the  exports  of  crude  tobacco  are  45,850  hogsheads. 


FOREIGN  IMPORTS  (OTHER  THAN  DRY  ROODS  AND  SPECIE)  AT  THE  PORT  OF 
NEW  YORK)  FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  DEC.  31,  1862. 

[The  quantity  is  given  in  packages  when  not  otherwise  specified.] 


Alabaster  ornaments 

Quantity. 

219 

Value. 

2,869 

Baskets 

4,581 

35, '20 

Bags 

• • • • • • 

530,563 

Boxes 

3 

15,030 

Bricks.. 

. . .... 

11,272 

Buttons 

726 

162,452 

Building  stones 

• » • • • • 

2,481 

Polishing  stones 

15 

842 
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Burr  stones 

Quantity. 

Value. 

17,202 

Clay 

136 

27,700 

Cheese 

1,766 

60,155 

Cigars 

• • • • 

1,012,162 

Coals 

. . . tons 

366,990 

901,311 

Corks 

249 

182,769 

Cotton bales 

China,  glass  and  earthenware — 

70,666 

6,121,403 

Bottles 

6 

15,159 

China 

4,578 

210,968 

Earthenware 

27,357 

887,322 

Glass 

123,128 

226,287 

Glassware 

5,197 

137,351 

Glass,  plate 

1,302 

176,512 

Other  glassware 

3 

1,719 

Clocks . . . . 

65 

10,235 

Cocoa 

. . . bags 

9,229 

479,196 

156,564 

Coffee 

u 

8,517,284 

Drugs,  etc. — Acids 

1,531 

122,175 

Asphaltum 

502 

8,839 

4,579 

Aioes 

233 

Alum 

106 

2,308 

Aluminous  cake 

116 

1,900 

Ammonia,  carbonate. . . 

323 

18,164 

u 

297 

12,657 

“ sal 

275 

19,929 

“ sulpb 

11 

1,221 

Annatte 

7 78 

6,592 

Antimony 

20 

1,335 

Arrow  root 

346 

5,712 

Argols 

1,293 

162,037 

Arsenic 

1,205 

7,157 

Barilla 

.... 

2,876 

Bark,  peruvian 

5,155 

415,234 

it 

98 

2,009 

Barytes 

75  3 

3,678 

Bark,  calisaya  

189 

20,800 

Bismuth 

8 

7,343 

Bleaching  powder 

15, 512 

189,261 

Borax 

3,724 

108,746 

Brimstone 

116,474 

334,223 

Castor  oil 

649 

13,075 

Camphor 

2,241 

112,821 

Cantharides 

95 

26,841 

Cardamoms 

13 

2,625 

Carmine 

238 

12,812 

Chalk 

3 

5,304 

Cream  tartar 

874 

248,356 

Chicory 

52,421 

301,813 

176,342 

Cochineal 

1,461 

Cubebs 

37 

13,668 

38,779 

Cudbear 

538 
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Cutch 

Divi  divi 

Dyestuffs 

Flor  sulphur 

Gambier 

Gum  arabic 

Gums,  crude 

Gum  copaivi 

“ copal 

“ shellac 

Glue 

Gypsum 

Indigo 

Iodine 

“ pot 

Ipecac  

Ipecacuanha 

Insect  powder  .... 

Jalap 

Lac  dye 

Leeches  

Licorice  root 

“ paste 

Madder 

Magnesia 

Manna 

Nitrate  soda 

Oils,  unspec 

Oil,  cod 

“ essence 

“ ' linseed 

“ olive 

“ palm 

Opium 

Paints 

Paris  white 

Potash,  bichromate 
“ chlorate  . . , 

“ hydrodate. 

Phosphorus 

Pruss.  potash 

Quinine 

Quicksilver 

Reg.  antimony. . . . 

Rhubarb 

Safflower 

Sago  flour 

Saltpetre 

Sarsaparilla 

Scammony 

Senna 


Quantity. 

Value. 

5,316 

25,566 

• • • • 

6,741 

2 

38,901 

500 

4,396 

17,880 

95,180 

9,256 

283,063 

2,315 

72,604 

1,134 

44,103 

79 

1,589 

165 

9,109 

11 

741 

200 

2,261 

7,743 

2,083,180 

8 

2,576 

271 

35,138 

51 

7,729 

224 

38,664 

13 

679 

240 

37,076 

504 

28,494 

263 

6,889 

9,620 

28,973 

10,448 

277,845 

4,220 

768,768 

848 

20,741 

30 

2,715 

1,000 

14,453 

545 

47,631 

1,415 

39,796 

2,491 

189,188 

401 

35  513 

59,340 

235,263 

71,298 

1,101 

908 

463,097 

. ... 

558,489 

336 

1,450 

32 

5,718 

435 

13,912 

475 

41,030 

24,271 

455 

55 

10,279 

1,070 

177,074 

• • • • 

17,050 

626 

40,848 

1,041 

43,681 

10 

1,576 

485 

6,971 

409 

336,439 

1,770 

30,180 

2 

1,344 

59 

10,954 
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Shellac 

Soda,  bicarbonate.. . . 

44  sal 

44  caustic 

44  ash 

Sponges 

Sugar  of  lead 

Sulph  quinine 

Sumac 

Ton  qua  beans 

Vanilla  44  

Vermilion 

Whiting 

Yellow  ocher 

Drugs,  unspecified  . . . , 

Emery 

Fancy  goods , 

Feathers 

Fire  crackers 

Fish 

Flax 

Fruits — Bananas 

Citron 

Currants 

Dried  fruit 

Fig* 

Lemons 

Nuts 

Oranges 

Pres.  Ginger 

Pine  apples 

Plums 

Prunes 

Raisins 

Sauces  and  preserves 

Grapes 

Other  fruits 

Furs,  etc. — Felting  . . . 

Furs 

Hatters’  goods 

Furniture 

Grain 

Grindstones 

Gunny  cloth 

Gutta  percha 

Grain 

Hair 

44  cloth 

Hemp 

Honey 

Hops 


Quantity. 

Yalne. 

1,174 

71,782 

109,890 

323,969 

21,974 

158,281 

39 

650 

27,204 

664,105 

1,014 

42,247 

62 

2,697 

10 

9,788 

43,389 

139,466 

79 

9,390 

54 

21,758 

863 

56,984 

446 

150 

1,955 

8,405 

.... 

150,861 

954 

10,001 

1,057,638 

20,124 

74,923 

569,815 

896 

35,316 

40,692 

60,268 

96,048 

14,356 

35,837 

288,138 

310,853 

442,223 

.... 

7,701 

9*2,987 

33,121 

...» 

35,625 

442,541 

271,291 

.... 

2,645 

.... 

2,491 

486 

22,669 

8,982 

1,435,518 

11 

1,975 

115 

9,767 

.... 

78,914 

10 

18,687 

10,737 

189,457 

1,237 

62,262 

632 

2,234 

2,990 

337,845 

243 

110,851 

77,646 

859,641 

5,464 

169,786 

276 

3,276 
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India  rubber 

Quantity. 

18,496 

Value. 

992,348 

Ivory 



834 

16,531 

Instruments — Chemical  . . . 

..... 

22 

11,634 

Mathematical 

4 7 

9,443 

Musical 

824 

148,666 

Nautical 

12 

3,805 

Optical 

219 

87,386 

Surgical 

56. 

16.266 

Jewel rv  and  Watches 

934 

1,162,764 

Jute 

150 

1,522 

Leather,  hides,  etc — Boots  <fe  shoes 

301 

48,906 

Bristles 

843 

188,870 

Hides,  dressed 

3,149 

1,189,773 

44  undressed 

6,134,345 

Horns 

.... 

3,251 

Leather 

5 

2,224 

44  patent 

147 

86,691 

Liquors,  wines,  etc. — Ale. . 

4,693 

47,153 

Brandy 

13,605 

477.213 

Beer 

1,125 

9,468 

Champagne 

68,182 

411,799 

Cordials 

2.477 

16,611 

Gin 

33,902 

442,971 

Porter 

2,245 

20,036 

Rum 

939 

38,479 

Whisky 

1,850 

122,002 

Wines 

128,388 

860,710 

Metals,  etc. — Brass  goods.  . 

149 

25,206 

Bronzes 

51 

4,183 

Chains  and  anchors  . . . . 

6,136 

316,464 

Copper 

5 

670,478 

44  ore 

.... 

151,821 

Cutlery 

5,130 

1,203.856 

Gas  fixtures 

435 

9,999 

Guns 

44,033 

9,622,206 

Hardware 

2,788 

415,957 

Iron,  hoop 

“ pig 

. . tons 

1,927 

83,487  • 

u 

17,472 

203,375 

44  railroad 

. . bars 

98,658 

500,419 

44  sheet 

. . tons 

6.440 

329,461 

44  tubes 

17,373 

32,291 

44  other 

. . tons 

27,939 

1,301,120 

Lead,  pigs 

563,423 

3,075,313 

44  ore 

• • • • 

48,451 

Metal  goods 

8,525 

376,774 

Nails 

4,429 

77,142 

Needles 

407 

169,960 

Nickel 

78 

46,703 

Old  metal 

.... 

183,094 

Plated  ware 

37 

8,512 

Platina 

48 

91,130 
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+ Quantity. 

Percussion  caps 331 

Saddlery 154 

Steel 93,992 

Spelter lbs.  3,238,237 

Silverware 41 

Tin  plates boxes  481,117 

“ foil 20 

“ slabs lbs.  4,975,090 

Wire 5,749 

Zinc lbs.  4,913,917 

Machinery 479 

Marble  mardo 161 

Matches 91 

Macaroni 4,695 

Molasses 86,701 

Oakum 80 

Oil  paintings 228 

Onions . ... 

Ostrich  feathers .... 

Paper  hangings 109 

Perfumery 801 

Pearl  sago .... 

Plaster 20 

Pipes .... 

Potatoes .... 

Provisions 39 

Rags 16,239 

Rice 4,739 

Rope .... 

Rosin 1,161 

Sago 179 

Salt 

Seeds,  unspecified .... 

Castor  seed 14,556 

Linseed 145,783 

Soap 52,378 

Spices 

Stationery,  etc 7,152 

Sugars hhds.,  bbls.,  and  tcs.  272,195 

“ boxes  and  bags  280,194 

Tar 19,875 

Tapioca 2,492 

Trees  and  plants 25 

Tea 726,527 

Twine 1,518 

Toys 4,629 

Tobacco 56,181 

Tortoise  shell 3 

Tomatoes 413 

Turpentine,  spirits 11,070 

Vinegar 70 


Value. 

64,594 

35,732 

1,602,391 

135.095 
7,300 

2,992,025 

753 

1,182,626 

181,839 

228,832 

49,393 

53,802 

I, 726 
6,011 

1,562,904 

556 

55,291 

6,905 

11.807 

11,590 

69,174 

555 

23,160 

256,429 

253,557 

18,738 

285.926 
1,184,143 

36,620 

II, 501 
2,767 

550,161 

138,913 

54,660 

608,529 

165,345 

783,354 

768,445 

12,517,034 

2,210,564 

164,703 

14,895 

16,827 

8,676,245 

16,936 

238.927 

1.569.095 
1,584 
5,819 

427,956 

501 
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Quantity.  Valua. 


t uiburo  icaiucii .... 

Waste 19,413  632,639 

Whalebone 33  2,751 

Wax 30  6,920 

Woods 64,692  1,032,171 

Wool bales  89,930  6,227,970 


Other  miscellaneous. ....  62,610 

Grand  total $114,709,276 

EXPORT  OF  DOMESTIC  COTTONS. 


The  exports  of  domestic  cottons  from  New  York,  for  four  years,  hare 
been  as  follows : 


To- 

1849. 

1860. 

1861. 

186!. 

China 

$54,686 

$43,342 

$31,548 

$140 

Chili 

3,041 

11,941 

7,828 

4,746 

. . . 

Brazil 

3,847 

2,575 

6,037 

727 

Mexico 

5,014 

2,763 

1,574 

2,818 

Peru 

1,390 

4,053 

.... 

Hayti 

885 

1,989 

1,061 

460 

New  Grenada 

1,048 

1,406 

1,953 

671 

Africa 

379 

1,407 

876 

16 

Venezuela 

830 

1,450 

1,369 

116 

Argentine  Republic. . . . . . 

903 

1,082 

256 

2 

Danish  West  Indies 

653 

968 

479 

251 

Dutch  West  Indies 

472 

911 

602 

184 

British  East  Indies 

2,173 

734 

85 

. . . 

British  West  Indies 

294 

447 

492 

141 

Crisp.  Republic 

123 

545 

49 

27 

British  Honduras 

261 

'387 

237 

32 

Australia 

388 

323 

255 

. . 

Liverpool 

256 

525 

37 

1 

Glasgow 

51 

180 

155 

. . 

Constantinople 

. 

142 

72 

. . 

Cuba 

304 

181 

372 

155 

Smyrna 

137 

249 

. . 

. . 

Marseilles 

. 

48 

93 

. . 

Central  America 

55 

53 

23 

1 

Dutch  East  Indies 

298 

. . 

. , 

. . 

Hamburg 

. 

84 

13 

. . 

Sandwich  Islands 

1,209 

, . 

1,242 

. . 

Canary  Islands 

28 

13 

Porto  Rico 

17 

23 

17 

To  British  N.  A.  Colonies 

10 

97 

20 

Cadiz. 

, . 

69 

, , 

Queenstown 

. . 

25 

. . 

French  West  Indies 

, . 

22 

. , 

Other  ports 

194 

23 

12 

Total 

$76,402 

$85,397 

$55,639 

$5,892 

1855 packages 

28,822  1 1867.. 

27,781 

1856  

34,038|1858 
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ANTHRACITE  COAL  TRADE  FOR  1861  AND  1862. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  quantity  of  anthracite  coal  sent  to 
market  from  the  different  regions  in  Pennsylvania,  for  the  years  1861  and 
1862.  It  will  be  seen  that  there  is  an  increase  of  314,948  tons  in  the 
amount  sent  to  market  this  year  over  last  year,  and  yet  the  price  has 
risen  from  $4  to  $8  per  ton.  Who  can  give  the  reason  for  this  rise! 
It  cannot  be  said  that  greenbacks  are  to  blame  for  more  than  a small  por- 
tion of  it.  Nor  shall  we  again  be  told  that  the  supply  is  short,  for  these 
figures  tell  a different  story.  Does  the  man  live  who  can  give  us  any 
good  reason  for  the  present  exorbitant  prices  ? 


1861. 

1862. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

Schuylkill  Canal tons 

1,185,370 

980,727 

202,843 

Reading  Railroad 

1,612,768 

2,305,604 

692,830 

Pine  Grove 

211,175 

225,000 

14,825 

L.  Schuylkill 

171,432 

250,500 

79,068 

Total  Schuylkill  region . . 

3,178,945 

3,761,831 

582,886 

Lehigh  Navigation 

994,705 

396,227 

598,578 

Lehigh  Valley  Railroad. . .. 

743,701 

882,574 

138,873 

Total  Lehigh  region 

1,738,406 

1,276,779 

461,627 

Delaware  <fc  Hudson  Canal . 

726,644 

637,066 

89,578 

Pennsylvania  Coal  Co 

629,657 

691,091 

61,334 

By  canal 

27/>, 000 

480,350 

205,350 

Delaware  and  Lackawanna. 

1,096,202 

1,110,744 

* 14,542 

Total  Wyoming 

2,727,503 

2,829,251 

101,748 

Shamokin  Valley  Railroad. 

242,000 

245,450 

3,450 

Lykens  Valley  Railroad.. . . 

170,391 

179,500 

9,109 

Treverton  Railroad 

46,500 

63,500 

17,000 

Broad  Top  Railroad 

272,500 

334,000 

61,500 

Blossburg  Railroad 

175,000 

160,000 

15,000 

Barclay  Railroad 

40,606 

52,613 

12,037 

Total 

946,997 

1,035,093 

88,096 

Total  production 

7,955,206 

8,270,154 

314,948 

IMPORTS  OF  FOREIGN  WOOL  AT  NEW  YORK. 

The  Journal  of  Commerce  gives  the  following  carefully  prepared  state- 
ment of  the  imports  of  wool  at  New  York  for  the  last  six  months  of 
the  last  year,  giving  the  countries  from  whence  it  was  imported,  the  num- 
ber of  bales,  weight,  and  sworn  custom-house  value ; also  the  total  im- 
ports for  the  years  1860,  1861,  and  1862. 

The  trade  in  both  foreign  and  domestic  wool  during  the  year  just  closed 
was  unusually  large  and  prosperous,  the  imports  showing  an  increase  of 
about  two  hundred  per  cent  over  either  of  the  two  years  preceding.  The 
domestic  wool  growers  were  slow  sellers  of  the  new  clip,  and  thus  realized 
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very  full  prices ; while  the  speculator  or  manufacturer  who  bought  at 
high  figures,  as  compared  with  last  year,  found  that  his  investment  had 
been  a good  one,  the  advance  in  foreign  wool,  on  account  of  the  advance 
in  exchange,  causing  a relative  improvement  in  domestic  fleeces. 

The  enormous  increase  in  the  consumption  of  wool  by  the  army, 
caused  the  medium  coarse  grades  of  fleeces,  suitable  for  army  goods,  to 
advance  to  prices  considerably  higher  than  fine  fleeces  would  command 
early  in  the  season ; but  as  the  army  demand  became  satisfied,  the  atten- 
tion of  the  trade  was  turned  more  particularly  toward  the  regular  con- 
sumptive demand,  and  an  active  inquiry  sprang  up  for  fine  wools,  which 
caused  an  advance  in  those  grades,  while  medium  and  coarse  fleeces,  from 
comparative  neglect,  were  left  to  assume  their  more  natural  quotations. 

The  year  1863  opens  with  the  wool  trade  of  this  country  in  a most 
prosperous  condition,  and  we  may  congratulate  the  New  York  members 
of  it  that  theirs  is  now  the  largest  general  market  on  this  continent. 


IMPORTS  OF  FOREIGN  WOOL  AT  NEW  YORK  DURING  THE  LAST  SIX 
MONTHS  OF  1862. 


From  whence. 

No.  of  bales. 

Weight,  Tbs. 

Ent’d  value. 

England 

16,865 

6,122.801 

$1,215,026 

France 

13,767 

4,658,488 

752,350 

Argentine  Republic 

3,812 

2,865,182 

408,798 

Belgium 

2,035 

1,623,581 

271,809 

Africa 

2,822 

1,242,308 

216,301 

British  Possessions  in  Africa. . . 

1,715 

792,454 

129.722 

Russia 

1,969 

760,400 

109.680 

Mexico 

2,596 

645,0  i7 

74,559 

Spain 

1,545 

486,796 

72.648 

Brazil 

736 

363,496 

54,618 

Bremen 

580 

170,638 

50,865 

Cisplatine  Republic 

502 

359,427 

42,835 

Gibraltar 

907 

260,102 

41,716 

Chili 

830 

135,108 

27,676 

Hamburg 

202 

95,441 

20,828 

British  East  Indies 

236 

86,914 

14,076 

Dutch  West  Indies 

111 

45,707 

7,203 

Tuscany 

127 

42,073 

6,627 

Turkey 

104 

25,836 

5,499 

Portugal 

145 

29,977 

5,191 

Holland 

41 

16,155 

2,916 

Cuba 

50 

12,750 

1,471 

Sardinia 

33 

12,288 

1,055 

Total 

•51,730 

20,852,960 

$3,533,469 

Total,  first  6 months  of  1862 

37,153 

% 

16,496,136 

2,600,823 

Total  during  1862 

88,883 

37,349,096 

$6,134,292 

44  1861  

31,016 

2,006,136 

44  1860 

30,985 

2,250,928 
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WOOL  MARKET  AT  BOSTON. 


In  regard  to  the  wool  trade  at  Boston,  the  Boston  Shipping  List  says 
that  it  has  been  very  active,  and  a very  large  increase  in  the  consump- 
tion of  the  article  has  taken  place.  The  receipts  of  domestic  show  an 
increase  of  33,703  bales  over  last  year,  and  have  been  more  than  double 
the  receipts  of  1860,  or  any  previous  year  in  the  history  of  the  trade,  an 
indication  that  the  woolen  mills  in  this  vicinity  have  not  been  idle.  The 
current  rates  for  fleece  wool  in  January  last  were  from  48  @ 53  cents  per 
pound,  and  moderate  sales  were  made  at  these  prices  in  January  and 
February.  Iu  March,  under  the  influence  of  a quiet  market,  prices  gradu- 
ally declined,  and  the  bulk  of  the  sales  in  April,  May,  and  June  were  from 
44  @ 50  cents  per  pound.  Before  the  close  of  June  there  was  consider- 
able excitement  in  the  new  clip  throughout  the  country.  Manufacturers 
and  speculators  operated  quite  freely,  and  a large  portion  of  the  clip  was 
bought  up,  mostly  from  45  @ 50  cents  per  pound,  higher  prices  than  had 
been  current  for  some  months  previous  on  the  seaboard.  Since  that  time 
the  tendency  of  the  market  has  been  steadily  upward,  and  the  current 
rates  the  past  two  months,  from  60  @ 70  cents  per  pound,  are  the  highest 
of  the  year.  The  range  of  prices  in  1861  was  from  25  @ 53 J cents  per 
pound.  Fine  wools  have  lately  been  most  sought  after,  and  again  com- 
mand the  outside  prices,  although  the  demand  for  army  clothing  has 
kept  the  desirable  grades  of  coarse  at  very  high  figures  during  the 
year.  The  stock  is  estimated  3,000,000  pounds  fleece  and  pulled,  against 
1,800,000  pounds  in  1861,  2,000,000  pounds  in  1860,  and  2,500,000 
pounds  in  1859.  The  receipts  have  been  as  follows  : 


1862  bales  99,603 

1861 65,900 

1860  48,974 

1859  45,858 

1858  32,306 


1857  ... 

28,733 

1856... 

33,711 

1855..  . 

39,620 

1854  . . . 

19,690 

1853  ... 

22,770 

The  imports  of  foreign  wool  show  a considerable  increase  over  previ- 
ous years.  There  has  been  a good  demand  for  the  article  throughout 
the  year,  particularly  during  the  past  seven  months,  all  desirable  grades 
received  selling  readily  at  full  prices.  The  imports  of  foreign  wool  have 
been  as  follows : 


1862  

Bales. 

39,799 

Quintals. 

600 

1857 

Bales. 

37,680 

Quintals. 

13,847 

1861 

31,578 

5,097 

1856 

14,478 

17,755 

1860 

30,160 

36,708 

16,471 

1855...... 

14,999 

9,751 

1859 

33,774 

1854 

24,925 

9,821 

1858 

19,882 

10,322 

1853 

27,374 

16,451 

CATTLE  MARKET  FOR  1862. 

STATEMENT  OF  NEW  YORK  MARKET. 

The  transactions  in  live  stock  during  the  last  year  have  included  471,887 
animals  more  than  were  reported  in  1861.  In  beef  cattle  the  gain  has 
been  8,780  head;  in  hogs  506,172;  but  in  cows,  veaU,  sheep,  and  lambs 
the  number  is  less  of  each. 

The  average  prices,  as  represented  in  the  table  below,  do  not  vary 
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largely  from  those  we  have  reported  for  several  years  past,  excepting  for 
hogs,  which  are  lower ; this  difference  is  owing  largely  to  the  enormous 
increase  in  receipts.  The  same  political  causes  which  diverted  so  large  a 
portion  of  the  pork  business  from  the  lower  Mississippi  Valley  to  this 
market,  are  unfortunately  still  in  operation,  and  so  long  as  a business  is 
thus  moving  in  unnatural  channels,  it  must  suffer  to  a greater  or  less  ex- 
tent. This  prominent  feature  of  the  New  York  stock  market  is,  how- 
ever, becoming  more  permanent,  and  the  packing  done  here,  especially 
of  English  bacon,  is  steadily  and  largely  increasing. 

In  the  quality  of  the  cattle  marketed  here  during  the  last  year,  we  re- 
gret that  we  are  not  able  to  record  any  perceptible  improvement;  drovers 
and  graziers  seem  to  prefer  the  u penny  wise  and  pound  foolish  ” policy 
of  sending  poor  stock  to  this  market,  and  nothing  but  the  hard  knocks 
of  experience  will  cause  a reform. 

Table  showing  the  monthly  receipts  of  all  kinds  of  stock  during  the 
year  1862,  and  the  total  receipts  for  each  year  commencing  with  1858  : 


t Beeves. * 

New  York.  Bergen. 

Cows  & 

calves.  Yeals. 

Bheep  and 
lambs. 

Swine. 

January 

. 14,163 

325 

376 

1,216 

33,000 

153,278 

February 

. 14,999 

147 

442 

1,274 

28,130 

65,402 

March 

. 15,030 

175 

557 

2,031 

20,630 

60,067 

April 

19,787 

190 

621 

4,436 

27,976 

59,845 

May 

17,998 

150 

436 

3,717 

25,266 

37,088 

June 

16,347 

555 

414 

2,114 

33,268 

40,204 

July 

. 21,845 

602 

553 

3,031 

55,373 

49,773 

August 

17,574 

503 

313 

1,960 

44,589 

53,968 

September 

. 25,012 

1,500 

385 

2,602 

69,253 

87,461 

October 

. 19,449 

1,737 

366 

2,712 

54,250 

106,862 

November 

. 20,805 

1,368 

367 

2,992 

40,649 

139,493 

December 

. 24,319 

1,429 

402 

1,969 

42,922 

252,313 

Total,  1862.... 

..  227,328 

8,681 

5,232 

30,054 

475,306 

1,105,754 

“ 1861...., 

. . 206,227 

21,002 

5,899 

33,171 

514,587 

599,582 

“ 1860 

,.  192,922 

32,951 

7,276 

39,687 

516,790 

320,329 

“ 1859 

,.  168,859 

37,334 

9,515 

37,302 

506,961 

399,119 

44  1858 

, . 164,636 

26,651  10,160 

32,645 

450,027 

551,474 

The  following  table  shows  the  routes  by  which  beef  cattle  have  come 
to  this  market  during  the  years  1860  and  1862.  To  the  Erie  Railroad 
statements  should  be  added  at  least  three-fourths  of  the  cattle  received 
at  Bergen : 


Erie 

Railroad. 

1859.  45,106 

1860.  43,882 

1861.  51,787 

1862.  55,427 


Hudson 
Harlem  River 
Railroad.  Railroad. 

12,060  78,140 

9,257  82,498 

32,822  67,190 

37,048  61,996 


Camden  & Hudson 
Amboy  River 
Railroad.  boats. 

5,598  17,946 

11,668  22,330 

6,173  16,367 

1,615  5,665 


N.  Jersey  N.  Y.  & 

Central  N.  Haven  On 
Railroad.  Railroad,  foot 

523  72  3,114 

13,178  72  1,971 

17,071  261  2,446 

9,208  174  6,224 


Cattle  marketed  at  Allerton’s  Washington  drove  yards  during  the 
'ears  1859,  1860,  1861,  and  1862,  were  received  from  the  following 
Itates: 
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1869.  1860.  1861.  1869. 

New  York 44,039  28,296  29,280  35,958 

Illinois 34,577  63,420  80,445  101,742 

Indiana 8,573  12,182  15,142  16,555 

Iowa 4,119  11,892  11,597  3,707 

Virginia 2,034  1,253  1,117  117 

Connecticut 598  519  805  419 

Massachusetts 45  38  67  .... 

Kansas 30  ...  . . .... 

Wisconsin 30  146  120  .... 

Ohio 34,943  36,710  36,470  30,635 

Kentucky 15,423  13,174  9,058  9,669 

Michigan 4,032  3,042  4,650  7,205 

Pennsylvania 3,317  2.786  1,109  1,550 

Missouri 1,012  7,716  3,735  1,729 

New  Jersey 596  366  515  411 

Texas 79  99  68  

Maryland 6 ....  ....  .... 

Minnesota 45  ....  ....  .... 

Canada 3,201  2,008  1,131  523 

Cherokee  Nation 52  64  100  .... 


Below  we  give  a comparative  statement  of  the  average  weekly  prices 
of  beef  for  1859,  1860,  1861,  and  1862 — also,  statement  of  yearly 
average  prices  of  beef  and  other  stock  : 


1849.  1860. 1861. 1862.  | 18:9.  1860. 1861.  1862. 
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YEARLY  AVERAGE  PRICES. 

1869.  1860.  1861.  1868, 

Beeves per  pound  9 c.  8 c*  7£  c.  7£  c. 

Cows  and  calves  .per  head  $40  00  438  50  $34  77  $34  50 

Veals per  pound  5f  c.  5£  c.  4£  c.  5£  c. 

Sheep  and  lambs. per  head  $4  00  $4  21  $4  54  $4  43 

Hogs,  live per  pound  6 c.  6£  c.  5£  c.  5 c. 


Illinois  is  the  Banner  State,  as  she  was  in  the  two  previous  years.  Her 
facilities  for  grazing  are  not  surpassed  by  those,  of  any  other  State,  and 
she  is  turning  them  to  good  account.  Next  to  Illinois  comes  the  Empire 
State.  The  cattle  reported  from  New  York  are  many  of  them  droves 
which  have  been  bought  in  the  Western  States  and  brought  here  to  graze; 
so  that  they  are  not  the  product  of  this  State,  strictly  speaking,  as  are 
the  cattle  hailing  from  the  West,  the  products  of  the  States  from  which 
they  are  reported  here.  Iowa  has  fallen  off  in  her  shipments;  Ohio  is 
not  so  largely  represented  ; while  Pennsylvania,  Michigan,  and  Kentucky 
show  a slight  gain. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  a very  considerable  portion  of  the  fresh 
meats  consumed  in  this  market,  which  are  brought  by  the  North  River 
barges,  and  in  various  ways  from  New  Jersey  and  Long  Island,  as  dressed 
beeves,  hogs,  calves,  sheep,  <kc.,  are  not  embraced  in  the  above  statement. 

STATEMENT  OF  BRIGHTON  MARKET. 


, 186*. N 

Number.  Sales  estimated  at 

Beef  cattle 68,2  -6  $2,731,440 

Stores 19,270  443,210 

Sheep 172,560  563.192 

Shoate 37,920  155,472 

Fat  hogs 31,182  311,820 


Total $4,194,134 

, 1861. , 

Number.  Sales  estimated  at 

Beef  cattle 69,105 

Stores 16,080  | 

Sheep. 192,710  V $4,226,218 

Shoats 56,900 

Fat  hogs.; 29,330 J 
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NEW  YORK  BANKS. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  weekly  clearings  the  last  two  weeks  have 
been  larger  than  at  any  time  during  the  past  year.  The  great  activity  in 
the  stock  market  will  of  course  account  for  this.  Specie  has  again  in- 
creased about  $8,000,000,  and  the  loans  about  $6,000,000,  while  the  de- 
posits have  reached  the  enormous  amount  of  $168,269,228,  being  larger 
than  at  any  previous  date  during  the  year  past.  The  other  changes  are 
unimportant. 

CITY  WEEKLY  BANK  RETURNS. 

New  York  Banks.  (Capital,  Jan.,  1863,  $69,494,677 ; Jan.,  1862,  $69,498,5«77.) 
Date.  Loans.  Specie.  Circulation.  Net  Deposits.  Clearings. 

January  8......  $178,810,009  $86,964,560  $9,754,365  $169,163,246  $186,861,762 

“ 10, 175,816,010  36,770,746  9,551,563  162,878,249  249,796,489 

44  17, 176,606,658  87,581,465  9,241,670  164,666,003  314,471,457 

44  24 179,288,266  38,649,794  9,083,419  168,269,228  298,861,366 


BOSTON  BANK  RETURNS. 

We  continue  our  Boston  bank  returns  through  the  month  of  January. 
The  changes  are  unimportant  There  is  an  increase  of  about  $1,000,000 
in  deposits. 

Boston  Banks.  ( Capital , Jan.,  1868,  $ ; «7an.,  1862,  $38,231,700.) 

Due  Due 

Date.  Loans.  Specie.  Circulation.  Deposits.  to  banks,  from  banka. 

Jan.  5,..  $77,339,046  $7,672,028  $8,190,496  $33,372,648  

* 12,..  77,427,000  7,751,000  8,373,000  33,063,800  17,006,000  18,620,000 

44  19,..  76.624,700  7,710,600  8,199,600  33,882,000  16,547,800  13,727,700 

44  26,..  76,854,000  7,710,700  8,008,500  83,847,000  16,811,700  13,968,000 


PENNSYLVANIA  BANKS. 

The  following  is  the  official  statement  of  the  condition  of  the  banks  of 
Pennsylvania,  out  of  Philadelphia,  in  November  last: 

BANKS  OUT  OP  PHILADELPHIA  NOVEMBER,  1862 — LIABILITIES. 


Capital $14,101,030  77 

Circulation 22,580,568  98 

Deposits 11,495,158  85 

Dividends  unpaid 106,430  34 

Due  other  banks 572,714  87 

Due  State 126,568  94 

Contingent  fund 604,738  89 

Exchange,  discount,  and  interest 90,778  14 

Profit  and  loss 515,742  02 

Due  United  States 1,225  79 

Special  fund 14,901  93 

Other  liabilities 4,341  39 


Total $50,214,245  71 
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RESOURCES. 


Discounts $23,646,618  21 

Specie  4,025,788  26 

Due  from  other  banks 9,465,175  85 

Notes  and  checks  of  other  banks 2,283,4  58  78 

Real  estate,  &c 618,180  16 

Stocks 667,814  72 

Protest  and  expenses 51,609  97 

Suspense  account 78,445  76 

Pennsylvania  loans 1,185,342  21 

United  States  loans,  &c 6,286  092  71 

Judgments 42,856  04 

Bonds  and  mortgages 146,116  70 

United  States  legal  tender  notes 1,912,077  60 

United  States  7 3-10  notes 568,769  50 

Other  assets 76,778  91 


Total $51,020,020  36 


There  are  no  important  changes  in  the  Philadelphia  bank  returns  the 
past  month,  except  the  increase  of  about  $1,000,000  in  the  deposits. 

Philadelphia  Banks.  (Capital,  Jan.,  1868,  $11,740,080;  1862,  $11,970,180.) 

Duo  Due 

Date.  Loans.  Specie.  Circulation.  Deposits.  to  banks,  ft-oin  banks. 

Jan.  5,...  $87,679,675  $4,610,750  $4,604,116  $28,429,189  $6,948,785  $1,994,928 

“ 12,...  87,688,767  4,644,786  4,450,676  28,018,792  6.890,963  1,848,982 

“ 19,...  87,416,694  4,649,369  4,382.620  27,877,069  7,050,847  2,276,905 

" 26,...  87,479,712  4,672,419  4,284,947  28,773,617  6,766,980  2,688,985 

U.  S.  legal  tender  and  demand  notes,  January  26,  $5,606,617. 


BANK  OF  ENGLAND. 


The  returns  of  the  Bank  of  England  the  past  month 

show  a further  decrease  of  bullion  of £192,508 

Decrease  of  preceding  13  weeks  2,779,652 


Total  decrease  since  Sept.  10 £2.972,160 

During  the  past  year  the  date  at  which  the  Bank  held 
the  largest  amount  of  bullion  was  July  30,  1862 — 

the  amount  then  in  Bank  being £18,448,443 

January  7,  1863,  amount  in  Bank 14,635,555 


Decrease £8,8 1 2,8  88 


The  following  comparative  table  will  be  found  of  interest,  affording,  as 
it  does,  a view  of  the  Bank  returns  and  the  Bank  rate  of  discount  during 
a period  of  three  years  corresponding  with  the  date  of  our  last  returns, 
January  7 : 
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At  corresponding  dates  with  the  week  end- 
ing January  7,  i 863. 

Circulation,  including  bank  post  bills. . 

Public  deposits. 

Other  deposits . 

Government  securities. 

Other  securities 

Reserve  of  notes  and  coin 

Coin  and  bullion 

Bank  rate  of  discount 


1861. 

£21,116,683 
8,737,397 
16,477,425 
10,019,721 
21.499,766 
6,196,586 
12,175,386 
7 per  cent. 


1868. 

£21,086,676 
4,642,974 
18,206,488 
12,768,618 
18,156,887 
10,842,402 
16,046,017 
2£  per  cent 


1861. 

£20,929,993 
8,782,808 
14,393,308 
11,635,848 
20,887,385 
9,057,146 
14,635,555 
8 per  cent 


Subjoined  is  our  usual  table  with  the  returns  brought  down  to  January 
7th,  1863: 


WEEKLY  STATEMENT. 

Public  Private  Coin  and  Bate  of 

Date.  Circulation.  Deposits.  Deposits.  Securities.  Bullion.  Discount. 

Dec.  17....  £19,932,860  £8,507,144  £14,033,994  £30,639,363  £15,031,658  3 pr.  ct 
“ 24....  20,150,898  8,654,499  14,306,497  81,346.731  14,870,795  3 rt 

“ 31..  . 20,616,435  8,338,717  15,469,254  82,488,020  14,956,421  8 “ 

Jan.  7....  20,927,993  8,782,808  14,393,308  32,620,233  14,636,555  3 a 


MASSACHUSETTS  BANK  RETURNS. 

We  have  received  the  “ Abstracts  of  the  returns  from  the  Banks,  and 
from  the  Institutions  for  Savings  in  Massachusetts,”  for  the  year  1862,  pre- 
pared at  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State.  These  returns  represent  the 
condition  of  the  183  banks  in  the  commonwealth  on  the  last  Saturday  of 
October,  as  follows : 


DUE  FROM  THE  BANKS. 

Capital  stock $67,544,200  00 

Bills  in  circulation  of  denomination  of  five  dollars 

and  upward 22,762,113  50 

Bills  in  circulation  of  denomination  less  than  five  dollars  6,195,517  25 

Net  profits  on  hand 5,796,224  73 

Balance  due  to  other  banks 17,413,849  65 

Cash  deposited 43,725,639  99 

Cash  deposited  hearing  interest 1,611,849  97 


Total  amount  due  from  the  banks $165,049,395  09 

RESOURCES  OF  THE  BANKS. 

Gold,  silver,  and  other  coined  metals  in  their  banking 

houses $9,595,529  55 

Real  estate .* 1,696.554  81 

Bills  of  hanks  in  this  and  of  the  other  N.  England  States  9,355,035  62 

Balances  due  from  other  hanks 7,153,822  99 

Balances  in  other  hank  or  hanks  to  he  applied  to  re- 
demption of  bills,  and  payable  on  demand 9,295,940  25 

Amount  of  all  debts  due,  including  notes,  bills  of  ex- 
change, and  all  stocks,  and  funded  debts  of  every  de- 
scription, excepting  the  balances  due  from  other  banks  127,952,51 1 87 


Total  amount  of  the  resources  of  the  banks $165,049,395  09 
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Amount  of  dividends  since  the  last  annual  returns,  with  dates  : 


April,  1862 $2, 133, 775  00 

October,  1862 2,205,254  64 

Amount  of  reserved  profits  at  the  time  of  declaring  the 

last  dividend 5,341,021  12 

“ debts  due  to  the  banks,  secured  by  pledge 

of  their  stock 848,038  62 

u debts  due  and  not  paid,  and  considered 

doubtful 1,791,876  49 

u liabilities  of  directors 9,895,828  09 

u stocks  deposited  with  the  Auditor 2,770,150  00 


The  returns  from  the  savings  institutions  foot  up  as  follows : 


Number  of  depositors 

Amount  of  deposits 

Public  funds 

Loans  on  public  funds 

Bank  stock 

Loans  on  bank  stock 

Deposits  in  bank  bearing  interest.. 

Loans  on  railroad  stock 

Invested  in  real  estate 

Loans  on  mortgage  real  estate. . . . 

Loans  to  counties  and  towns 

Loans  on  personal  security 

Cash  on  hand 

Average  rate  and  aggregate  amount 
of  ordinary  dividends  for  last  year 

Annual  expenses  of  institutions. . . . 


186!. 

1861. 

98  banks. 

98  banks. 

28t,900 

225,058 

150,403,674  23 

$44,785,438  56 

9,222,568  75 

3,111,148  45 

139,642  83 

75,073  80 

9,613,244  29 

9,176,039  68 

560.913  67 

816,744  02 

966,219  74 

1,228,419  28 

86.798  00 

55,825  00 

326,042  44 

286,211  30 

18,408,749  50 

18,336,337  02 

4,333.832  17 

3,6,59,046  58 

5,656,923  17 

8,916,929  46 

2,094,671  47 

484,900  55 

4 13-100  per  cent. 

4 50-100  per  cent. 

1,977,463  13 

1,943,532  04 

135,782  81 

120,886  07 

FINANCES  OF  NEW  YORK— REPORT  OF  THE  CONTROLLER, 

We  make  the  following  extracts  from  the  Controller’s  Report : 

A war  of  unparalleled  magnitude,  which  has  called  to  the  field  more 
than  two  hundred  thousand  of  our  citizens,  has,  necessarily,  required 
heavy  expenditures.  Aside  from  these,  the  financial  affairs  of  the  State 
are  in  a condition  of  unusual  prosperity.  They  have  been,  brought  up 
from  the  deep  depression  which  recently  characterized  them,  to  a point 
which  may  justly  excite  some  degree  of  exultation. 

The  enlargement  of  the  canals  has  been  completed  ; for  the  first  time, 
in  many  years,  they  fully  answer  the  requirements  of  the  Constitution ; 
all  just  demands  have  been  promptly  paid ; the  credit  of  the  State  was 
never  so  high ; and,  in  the  face  of  heavy  war  expenses,  the  funded  debt 
has  been  reduced  by  the  actual  payment  of  $2,100,000. 

ACCOUNTS  WITH  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Upon  the  commencement  of  hostilities,  in  April,  1861,  the  Legislature 
passed  an  act  appropriating  $3,000,000,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  and 
equipping  troops  to  be  mustered  into  the  service  of  the  United  States. 
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The  amount  expended  under  that  appropriation,  up  to  the  31st  day  of 
July,  1862,  was  $2,912,706  25.  Of  this  amount  the  sum  of  $79,215  25 
was  for  ordnance,  which  was  retained  by  the  State  for  its  own  arsenals 
and  not  charged  to  the  United  States.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  the  act  without  delay,  a temporary  loan  was  made  in 
anticipation  of  the  tax  upon  which  interest  was  paid  by  the  State  to  the 
extent  of  $131,188  02.  Including  this  interest,  the  whole  amount  charge- 
able to  the  United  States  on  31st  day  of  July,  1862,  was  $2,948,963  66. 
From  this  is  to  be  deducted  the  sura  ot  $1,113,000,  repaid  by  the  United 
States  in  Dec.,  1861,  leaving  a balance  due  to  the  State  of  $1,835,963  66. 

By  the  act  of  Congress  of  5th  August,  1861,  a direct  tax  of  $20,000,000 
was  laid  upon  the  United  States.  The  proportion  of  this  tax  for  the 
State  of  New  York  was  $2,603,918  67. 

At  the  end  of  J uly  the  account  stood  as  follows : 


Amount  charged  to  the  United  States $2,948,963  66 

Deduct  amount  returned  in  December,  1861 1,113,000  00 


Balance  due  to  the  State $1,835,963  66 

Proportion  of  direct  tax  due  from  the  State $2,603,918  67 

Deduct  15  per  cent $390,587  80 

“ above  balance 1,835,963  66 

2,226,551  46 


Balance  due  to  the  United  States $377,367  21 


On  the  24th  dav  of  June  last  there  was  paid  to  the  United  States,  in 
cash,  the  sum  of  $400,000,  for  the  purpose  of  discharging  the  balance 
due  upon  the  tax.  This  leaves  $22,632  79  in  favor  of  the  State,  to  cover 
any  items  which  may  be  rejected  upon  the  final  settlement  of  the  ac- 
counts. 

On  the  1 7th  day  of  April,  1861,  an  act  was  passed,  being  chapter  292 
of  the  laws  of  1861,  “to  provide  arms  and  equipments  for  the  militia  of 
the  State  and  for  the  public  defense.”  It  appropriated  the  sum  of 
$500,000  for  this  purpose.  Under  that  act  10,000  Enfield  rifles  were 
purchased  and  placed  in  the  arsenal  at  Albany,  at  a cost,  including  ail 
expenses,  of  $191,288  46.  Upon  application  from  the  War  Department, 
these  rifles  were  issued  to  Volunteers  from  this  State,  mustered  into  the 
service  of  the  United  States  since  July  last,  and  the  amount  of  their  cost, 
as  above  stated,  has  been  directed  to  be  refunded  to  the  treasury  of  this 
State.  The  amount  has  not  yet  been  received. 

Under  the  same  act,  in  December,  1861,  when  there  was  danger  of  im- 
mediate hostilities  with  Great  Britain,  there  was  purchased  a large  quan- 
tity of  timber,  at  a cost  of  $79,228  96,  for  the  purpose  of  placing  defen- 
sive obstructions  in  the  harbor  of  New  York.  After  the  danger  had 
passed  away  the  timber  .was  directed  to  be  sold,  and  is  being  disposed  of 
at  prices  which  it  is  believed  will  save  the  State  from  any  loss  on  account 
of  it.  Several  other  payments  were  made  for  cannon,  ammunition,  and 
military  stores  now  in  the  State  arsenals,  making  the  total  expenditure 
under  said  act,  at  the  close  of  the  fiscaal  year,  $297,652  85. 
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BOUNTIES  TO  VOLUNTEERS. 

On  the  2d  day  of  July  last  the  President  of  the  United  States  called 
for  300,000  volunteers,  the  quota  of  the  State  of  New  York  being  about 
60,000  men.  The  Governor  immediately  issued  his  proclamation,  urging 
enlistments.  But  the  call  had  come  unexpectedly,  after  recruiting  had 
been  suspended,  and  at  the  most  difficult  period  of  the  year,  just  at  the 
commencement  of  the  harvest,  when  labor  was  scarce  and  wages  were 
high.  It  soon  became  evident  that  the  volunteers  could  not  be  obtained 
as  quickly  as  they  were  required  without  offering  large  bounties.  Re- 
quests came  from  all  parts  of  the  State  for  an  extra  session  of  the  Legis- 
lature to  provide  for  the  payment  of  such  bounties.  But  to  wait  for  an 
extra  session  would  unavoidably  cause  delay,  whilst  the  President  was  de- 
manding the  utmost  possible  dispatch  in  raising  and  forwarding  the  new 
forces.  In  this  emergency  the  Commercial  Bank  of  Albany  offered  to 
pay  the  bounties,  provided  the  necessary  funds  should  be  placed  in  its 
possession,  and  take  upon  itself  the  risk  of  an  appropriation  being  made 
for  the  purpose  by  the  Legislature  at  its  regular  session. 

An  arrangement  to  this  effect  was  at  once  completed. 

The  bounties  were  paid  under  the  careful  supervision  of  the  Paymaster- 
General  of  the  State,  and  most  of  them  were  paid  by  him  in  person. 
The  vouchers,  which  are  very  voluminous,  have  been  deposited,  and, be- 
ing examined  in  this  office.  The  amount  paid  out  by  him  up  to  27th  of 
December  last,  was — 


To  recruits  for  old  regiments $713,650 

To  recruits  for  new  regiments 2,724,825 

Total $3,438,475 


There  still  remains  some  payments  to  be  made  to  such  volunteers  as 
were  entitled  to  receive  the  bounty,  but  were  not  present  when  their  reg- 
iments were  paid. 

COMPLETION  OP  THE  PUBLIC  WORKS. 

The  Legislature  and  the  tax  payers  will  hear  with  pleasure  the  announce- 
ment that  the  public  works  are  finished.  The  enlargement  of  the  canals 
was  commenced  in  1835.  The  cost  of  the  work  was  then  estimated  at 
$12,000,000,  and  the  time  required  for  it,  at  twelve  years. 

The  actual  cost  has  been  about  $40,000,000,  and  the  time  consumed 
has  been  twenty  seven  years.  On  the  1st  day  of  September  last,  in  pur- 
suance of  an  act  of  the  Legislature,  the  canals  were  declared  to  be  finished 
and  the  construction  account  closed.  If  the  public  mind  was  not  filled 
with  the  distractions  of  war,  this  event  would  be  celebrated  by  a general 
jubilee. 

The  grandeur  and  importance  of  these  works  cannot  easily  be  over- 
rated. Their  value  is  attested  by  the  vast  amounts  of  produce  and  mer- 
chandise carried  upon  them,  and  the  large  revenues  derived  from  them. 
But  the  cost  of  their  construction  has  been  immense,  probably  more  than 
double  the  amount  which  it  would  have  been  if  it  had  been  left  to  indi- 
vidual enterprise.  In  1817  it  may  have  been  necessary  for  the  State  to 
undertake  the  work,  because  at  that  time  private  capital  and  enterprise 
may  not  have  been  equal  to  it.  But  they  have  proved  that  they  are  now 
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equal  to  any  work  that  is  worth  the  cost  of  construction.  Will  it  not  be 
wise,  therefore,  for  the  State  henceforth  to  cease  collecting  taxes  far  such 
purposes,  and  leave  canal  and  railroad  building  to  those  who  can  carry 
it  on  so  much  cheaper  and  better  ? 

CANAL  REVENUES. 

The  following  is  a statement  of  the  receipts  and  payments  on  account 
of  the  canal  revenue : 

Receipts  during  tho  fiscal  year  ending  30th  September,  1862  : 


From  tolls  collected  on  all  the  canals $4,790,518  39 

Rent  of  surplus  waters 6,765  00 

Interest  on  current  canal  revenue 39,363  49 

Miscellaneous  receipts 18,343  09 


$4,854,989  67 

$236,218  16 
296,168  98 
131,910  64 


58,023  35 
8,430  85 


42,537  34  778,398  22 

Surplus  revenues $4,081,591  35 

Payment  to  sinking  fund,  under  § 1,  art.  7 $1,700,000  00 

Payment  to  sinking  fund,  under  § 2,  art.  7 350,000  00 

Transferred  to  the  sinking  fund,  for  the 
redemption  of  the  canal  debt,  under  § 3 

art  7 1,146,242  66 

Transferred  to  the  “ fund  ” for  the  support 

of  government 200,000  00 

The  “remainder”  under  § 3,  art.  7 685,348  69  $4,081,591  35 

It  will  be  understood  that  the  above  distribution  of  the  “ surplus  mon- 
eys” is  for  the  current  fiscal  year,  and  not  for  the  year  during  which  they 
were  received. 

After  providing  fully  for  all  the  sinking  funds  required  by  the  Consti- 
tution, it  will  be  observed  that  there  is  a “ remainder,”  amounting  to 
$685,348  69.  Out  of  this  should  be  paid  the  amount  of  interest  and 
contributions  to  the  sinking  fund  of  the  loan  of  $2,500,000,  made  in 
1859,  to  pay  the  floating  canal  debt  which  had  been  unlawfully  incurred. 

THE  STATE  DEBT. 

It  is  highly  creditable  to  the  State  and  its  citizens  that  they  have  cho- 
sen to  pay  at  once  the  large  expenses  which  the  war  has  brought  upon 


Payments  during  the  year  : 

To  Canal  Commissioners,  for  repairs. . . . 

To  contractors,  for  repairs 

To  superintendents,  for  repairs 

To  collectors,  for  salaries,  clerk  hire,  pay 
of  inspectors,  and  expenses  of  collectors’ 

offices 

To  weighmasters 

For  salaries  chargeable  to  annual  revenues, 
refunding  tolls,  printing,  and  other  mis- 
cellaneous payments 
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them,  and  to  submit  to  heavy  taxation  rather  than  increase  the  debt. 
Within  the  last  year  it  has  been  actually  reduced  by  the  payment  of 
$2,100,000  of  principal.  The  entire  debt  is  now  as  follows: 

/ 

Canal  debt $24,011,760  25 

General  Fund  debt 6,517,424  62 


Total  State  debt $30,517,424  62 

The  revenues  of  the  canals  have  during  the  past  year  filled  all  the  sink- 
ing funds,  so  that  no  taxation  will  be  required  for  that  purpose.  If  those 
funds  are  kept  full  hereafter,  as  they  should  be,  the  entire  debt  will  be 
extinguished  as  fast  as  it  becomes  due,  and  will  be  substantially  paid  off 
within  twelve  years. 


STATE  OF  THE  CURRENCY. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1861,  the  banks  suspended  specie  payments. 
They  were  induced  to  do  this,  not  bv  reason  of  any  material  loss  of  specie 
from  their  vaults,  nor  any  pressing  demand  for  exportation,  but  from 
motives  of  caution  in  view  of  the  probable  exigencies  to  arise  from  a con- 
tinuance of  the  war  and  the  financial  measures  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. One  of  those  measures,  then  foreshadowed  and  subsequently 
adopted,  was  the  issue  of  treasury  notes,  not  redeemable  in  coin,  and  made 
a legal  tender  in  payment  of  all  demands,  except  duties  on  imports  and 
interest  on  the  public  debt.  It  would  be  ou$  of  place  to  discuss  the  pro- 
priety of  that  measure  in  this  report.  Indeed,  the  plea  of  inexorable 
necessity,  upon  which  alone  it  is  attempted  to  be  justified,  admits  of  no 
discussion,  provided  that  such  necessity  really  existed.  The  effect  pro- 
duced upon  the  financial  affairs  of  the  State,  by  the  events  referred  to,  is 
the  only  matter  which  requires  to  be  presented  here. 

In  obedience  to  an  inflexible  law,  gold  and  silver  disappeared  as  rapidly 
a6  the  cheaper  currency  came  into  use;  and  the  same  alleged  necessity 
which  led  to  the  issue  of  ten  and  five  dollar  notes  in  place  of  eagles  and 
half  eagles,  soon  led  the  government  to  issue  ten  and  five  cent  substitutes 
for  dimes  and  half  dimes.  So  long  as  one  cent  postage  stamps  were  per- 
mitted to  circulate  as  money,  even  the  nickel  cents  went  out  of  sight  be- 
cause they  were  of  more  intrinsic  value  than  the  paper  stamps.  The  dis- 
continuance of  one  cent  stamps  as  currency  has  brought  back  the  cents; 
but  the  tbree-cent  pieces,  the  dimes,  the  twenty-five,  and  fifty  cent  coins 
still  refuse  to  appear,  although  probably  none  of  them  have  gone  from 
the  country.  A cheaper  currency  has  taken  their  place,  and  they  remain 
in  their  hiding  places. 

The  tendency  of  a cheap  currency  is  always  towards  inflation.  Hence, 
when  the  government  commenced  issuing  irredeemable  notes,  the  sus- 
pended banks,  with  a very  few  exceptions,  began  to  compete  with  it  in 
the  same  direction,  and  largely  increased  their  circulation.  Cities,  vil- 
lages, and  business  firms,  under  the  pressure  for  small  change,  also  com- 
menced the  manufacture  of  monpy  and  issued  promises  to  pay.  To  what 
extent  the  currency  has  been  inflated  by  these  means,  beyond  the  legiti- 
mate wants  of  commerce,  it  is  impossible  to  know.  So  far  as  the  new 
paper  issues  merely  take  the  place  of  the  specie  and  convertible  bank 
notes,  which  were  previously  in  circulation,  there  is  no  material  redun- 
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dancy ; but  so  far  as  they  go  beyond  that  point  there  is  redundancy,  and 
the  extent  to  which  they  go  beyond  it,  measures  substantially  the  extent 
of  the  inflation. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  his  recent  annual  report,  shows  a 
clear  comprehension  of  the  rapid  downward  tendency  of  this  state  of 
things,  and  proposes  to  arrest  it  by  stopping  the  further  issue  of  Treasury 
notes.  Upon  the  success  of  this  effort  depends  the  financial  state  of  the 
country.  If  it  fails,  the  history  of  “continental  money  ” and  of  “French 
assignats”  reveals  the  future  which  lies  before  us.  Far  better,  more  safe, 
and  more  economical  would  be  to  levy  a direct  tax  sufficient  to  raise  forth- 
with one-half  the  annual  expenses  of  the  war  than  to  resort  to  a further 
issue  of  irredeemable  legal  tender  paper.  There  is  no  tax  which  is  ulti- 
mately so  heavy  as  such  a currency,  which  always  demands  further  and 
still  further  expansion,  and  the  volume  of  which  swells  with  every  new  issue 
until  at  last  it  collapses  in  utter  worthlessness  and  ruin.  Nothing  can  be 
more  certain  than  that  this  will  be,  as  it  always  has  been,  the  end  of  all 
such  experiments.  The  precious  metals  are  the  representatives  of  value, 
and  constitute  the  basis  of  a sound  circulating  medium  throughout  the 
whole  commercial  world.  Depart  from  that  standard  as  far  as  we  may, 
the  laws  of  trade,  more  potent  than  all  statutes,  will  ultimately  drive  us 
back  to  it ; and  the  farther  we  depart  from  it  the  more  severe  will  be  the 
suffering  through  which  we  shall  be  compelled  to  return. 

SPECIE  PAYMENTS  BY  THE  STATE. 

The  great  depreciation  of  the  currency,  produced  by  excessive  issues  of 
irredeemable  paper,  and  by  the  spirit  of  speculation,  always  engendered 
thereby,  involves  the  finances  of  the  State  in  difficulties  of  a very  serious 
character.  Ever  since  the  State  first  pledged  its  faith  for  the  payment  of 
money  loaned  to  it  upon  its  stocks,  it  has  held  itself  bound  in  honor  to 
pay  both  principal  and  interest  of  its  funded  debt,  in  specie,  or  its  equi- 
valent. Through  all  the  commercial  revulsions  that  have  occurred,  it  has 
adhered  firmly  to  this  principle ; but  never  has  it  been  called  upon  to 
maintain  its  honor  by  such  heavy  pecuniary  sacrifices  as  at  present. 

Since  the  suspension  of  specie  payments  by  the  banks,  there  has  been 
paid  by  the  State  $2,100,000,  principal  of  the  canal  debt,  and  $800,000, 
principal  of  the  general  fund  debt,  besides  the  quarterly  interest  on  the 
whole  debt,  making  altogether  about  $4,600,000,  all  of  which  has  been 
paid  in  coin,  or  its  equivalent. 

The  Commissioners  of  the  canal  fund,  and  the  Controller,  especially, 
have  felt  keenly  the  responsibility  cast  upon  them  in  regard  to  these  pay- 
ments; but  in  view  of  the  past  history  of  the  State,  of  its  high  credit  as 
a specie  paying  State,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  of  the  pecuniary  advan- 
tages which  it  had  received  therefrom,  of  the  fact  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, and  also  the  States  of  Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana, 
and  Illinois,  were  paying  the  interest  upon  their  stocks  in  coin,  they  could 
not  and  did  not  hesitate  to  direct  the  Manhattan  Company  to  make  the 
payments  for  this  State  in  the  same  way.  Unless  we  are  to  be  entirely 
overwhelmed  with  irredeemable  legal  tender  notes,  it  is  most  respectfully 
suggested  that  the  same  considerations  should  induce  the  Legislature  to 
provide  for  a continuance  of  the  policy  which  has  hitherto  been  pursued. 
It  will  doubtless  require  heavy  pecuniary  sacrifices,  but  these  will  be  the 
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test  of  the  true  honor  of  the  State,  which,  like  that  of  an  individual,  is 
of  little  worth  if  maintained  only  when  it  costs  nothing. 

It  is,  however,  annoying,  not  to  say  degrading,  for  the  State  to  be  com- 
pelled to  go  into  the  market  every  quarter  and  buy  coin.  The  fact  that 
it  is  to  be  a purchaser,  is  used  by  speculators  to  influence  prices.  To 
avoid  this  evil,  when  the  banks  suspended  in  1837,  the  State,  instead  of 
buying  specie,  paid  what  was  deemed  a fair  equivalent,  the  amount  of 
which  was  fixed  by  a committee  of  the  leading  bankers  in  New  York. 
The  proceeding*  which  took  place  on  that  occasion  will  be  found  fully 
stated  in  the  report  made  by  the  Commissioners  of  the  Canal  Fund  to  the 
Legislature,  in  January,  1838.  See  Assembly  Doc.  of  1838,  No.  5,  vol.  1. 
The  same  course  might  he  adopted  with  advantage  by  the  Legislature 
now.  Indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  any  other  permanent  policy  can 
well  be  adopted.  In  no  other  way  can  the  Legislature  be  enabled  to 
make  definite  and  certain  appropriations  for  this  object. 

TAXATION. 

The  largest  portion  of  the  heavy  taxation  during  several  years  past 
has  been  for  town,  county,  and  school  purposes.  The  taxes  for  these  pur- 
poses have  increased  enormously.  Twenty  years  ago,  in  1842,  they 
amounted,  in  the  aggregate,  to  only  $3,626,793  97.  They  now  amount 
to  $16,000,000,  without  including  incorporated  cities  and  villages. 

Considerable  discussion  has  taken  place  in  regard  to  a general  revision 
of  the  tax  and  assessment  laws.  An  act  of  Congress  exempts  the  stocks 
of  the  United  States  from  taxation.  The  banks  in  the  city  of  New  York 
have  purchased  those  stocks  to  about  the  amount  of  their  capital,  some 
$70,000,000,  and  thereupon  claim  that  their  capital  is  exempt  from  taxa- 
tion. If  this  claim  can  be  sustained,  the  whole  banking  capital  of  the 
State,  amounting  to  over  $100,000,000,  will  soon  become  exempt;  and 
that  amount  will  have  to  be  stricken  from  the  aggregate  valuation.  The 
question  is  now  pending  in  the  courts;  a majority  of  the  judges  in  the 
New  York  general  term  of  the  Supreme  Court  having  decided  in  favor  of 
the  exemption.  It  is  not  believed,  however,  that  this  decision  can  be  sus- 
tained. The  States,  it  would  seem,  must  have  the  right  to  tax  the  capital 
of  the  banks  chartered  by  themselves,  without  regard  to  the  nature  of 
the  securities  in  which  such  banks  may  choose  to  deal. 

TAXES  FOR  THE  ENSUINO  YEAR. 

The  valuations  in  the  cities  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn  were  reduced 
about  $50,000,000,  but  the  amount  was  more  than  made  up  by  in- 
creased valuations  in  the  interior  counties.  The  aggregate  for  1862  is 
$1,449,303,948,  which  exceeds  the  aggregate  for  the  previous  year  by 
the  sum  of  $7,536,515. 

The  State  taxes  for  the  year  1862  were  as  follows: 


For  the  general  fund . 

Mills. 

1 

$1,449,303  95 

For  the  United  States 

2 

2,898,607  89 

For  the  canals 

1 

1,449,303  95 
1,086,977  96 

For  the  school  fund 

i 

4| 

$5,884,193  75 
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The  taxes  for  the  ensuing  year  need  not  and  ought  not  to  be  more  than 
one-half  of  the  above  amount.  The  direct  tax  of  the  United  Stateshav- 
ing been  suspended  by  act  of  Congress,  will  not  be  levied.  Nothing  wiH 
be  required  by  the  canals,  except  the  one-fourth  mill  tax  for  interest  and 
sinking  fund  of  th*e  $2,500,000  borrowed  to  pay  the  floating  canal  debt 
in  1859.  This  is  a part  of  the  canal  debt,  and  should  be  paid  from  the 
surplus  revenues  of  the  canals;  but  the  Constitution  is  imperative  in  re- 
quiring money  borrowed  in  that  way  to  be  paid  by  a direct  tax.  Con- 
sequently, the  tax  must  be  levied  until  the  debt  shall  be  paid,  however 
large  the  surplus  revenues  may  be.  But  it  will  be  entirely  proper  to  ap- 
propriate an  equal  amount  from  the  surplus  to  the  general  fund,  and  thus 
reduce  the  tax  required  for  that  fund.  If  this  should  be  done,  only  three- 
fourths  of  a mill  will  be  required  for  the  general  fund.  There  will,  also, 
be  required  a one-half  mill  tax  to  cover  the  estimated  deficiency  at  the 
close  of  the  current  fiscal  year.  The  whole  amount  of  taxes  required  to 
be  levied  will  then  be  as  follows : 


For  the  general  fund £ of  a mill. 

For  the  school  fund £ “ 

For  estimated  deficiency \ 44 

For  interest  and  sinking  fund  on 

$2,500,000  of  canal  debt £ 44 


$1,086,977  96 
1,086,977  96 
724,651  97 

362,325  96 


Total 


2£  mills.  $3,260,933  87 


With  reasonable  economy  the  taxes  for  the  ensuing  year  need  not  ex- 
ceed the  above  amount,  being  less  than  one-half  the  amount  for  the  pre- 
ceding year.  If  any  new  works  are  undertaken,  or  any  extraordinary 
appropriations  are  made,  it  will  be  necessary  to  increase  the  taxes  suffi- 
ciently to  cover  them. 


FINANCES  OF  WISCONSIN. 

The  transactions  in  the  aggregate,  in  all  the  funds  and  revenues  of  the 
State  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septembor  30th,  1862,  were  as  follows : 

Receipt  on  account  of  all  the  funds,  1862,  $1,732,474  88 

Disbursements  for  the  same  period $1,664,188  67 

Balance  in  the  treasury  September  30. . . 243,930  56 

Balance  in  the  treasury  September  30. . . 312,216  77 


$1,976,405  44  $1,976,405  44 

The  transactions  in  the  war  fund  during  the  last  fiscal  year,  have  been 
as  follows: 


Sale  of  bonds $472,502  19 

United  States  on  account  of  advances. ....  222,115  88 

Refunded  by  individuals 2,102  11 


$696,820  13 
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FINANCIAL  CONDITION  OF  OHIO. 


The  Commissioners  of  Ohio  state  that — 

The  total  funded  debt  of  the  State,  Nov.  15,  1860,  was  $14,250,233  89 
The  “Union  Loans”  contracted  during  1861,  were. . . . 1,212,039  45 

$15,462,273  34 

During  the  year  1861  there  was  redeemed  $565,000  00 
During  the  year  1862  there  was  redeemed  755,610  73 

$1,320,610  73 


Total  funded  debt,  Nov.  15,  1862 ....  $14,141,662  61 

Consisting  of  the  following  loans : 

FOREIGN. 

Loan  of  1856,  not  bearing  interest $1,166  33 

Loan  of  1860,  bearing  six  per  cent  interest 1,608,905  07 

Loan  of  1865,  bearing  five  per  cent  interest 1,015,000  00 

Loan  of  1868,  bearing  six  per  cent  interest 379,866  00 

Loan  of  1870,  bearing  six  per  cent  interest 2,183,531  93 

Loan  of  1875,  bearing  six  per  cent  interest 1,600,000  00 

Loan  of  1881,  bearing  six  per  cent  interest 4,095,309  47 

Loan  of  1886,  bearing  six  per  cent  interest 2,400,000  00 


Total  foreign  debt $13,283,778  80 


DOME8TIO. 


Not  bearing  interest $1,765  00 

Not  bearing  int. — National  Road  bonds  60  36 

Loan  of  1863,  six  per  cent 275,385  00 

Loan  of  1866,  six  per  cent 299,704  32 

Loan  of  1868,  nine  per  cent 280,969  13 


$857,883  81 


Total  debt,  November  15,  1862 $14,141,662  61 

To  this  sum  there  should  be  added  the  irreducible  debt,  composed  of 
school  or  trust  funds,  held  by  the  State,  which  is  now  $2,879,379  20,  thus 
making  a grand  total  of  $17,021,041  90.  The  Commissioners  also  state 
that  $4,095,309  47  of  the  loan  of  1860  have  been  converted  into  the 
loan  of  1881,  under  the  provisions  of  an  act  passed  March  28,  1862. 


STATE  DEBT  OF  ILLINOIS. 


We  last  month  gave  a statement  of  the  present  and  past  value  of  pro- 
perty in  this  State.  Below  will  be  found  the  amount  of  the  State  in- 
debtedness taken  from  the  Governor’s  message  : 


Since  the  last  regular  meeting  of  the  Legislature,  in  addition  to  the 
payment  of  interest,  the  following  amount  of  State  indebtedness  has  been 
liquidated,  viz. : 
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With  the  State  debt  fund,  principal  and  interest $38,260  06 

With  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  fund . . 20,140  93 

Interest  stock  paid  under  Governor’s  proclamation,  since 

January  2,  1861 ! . . 12,000  00 


Total $70,400  99 

The  amount  and  specifications  of  the  remaining  debt  on  the  1st  day 
of  December,  1862,  were  as  follows : 

Illinois  bank  and  internal  improvement  stock,  due  after 

1860  $31,000  00 

Illinois  internal  improvement  stock,  due  after  1870 42,000  00 

Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal  stock  for  N.  C.  R.  R.,  due 

after  1860 3,400  00 

Internal  improvement  scrip,  payable  at  the  pleasure  of 

the  State 21,293  39 

Liquidation  bonds,  payable  after  1865  243,890  21 

New  internal  improvement  stock,  payable  after  1870  . . 1,970,966  84 

Interest  bonds  of  July,  1847,  payable  after  1877 1,322,985  33 

Interest  stock  of  1857,  payable  at  the  pleasure  of  the  State  737,223  59 

Three  certificates  for  arrears  of  interest 1,363  83 

Refunded  stock  (coupon  bonds,) 1,951,000  00 

Normal  University  bonds,  due  after  1879 65,000  00 

Thornton  loan  bonds,  due  after  1789  171,000  00 

Balance  canal  claims,  Thornton  loan 14,624  61 

War  bonds  due  after  ($50,000  for  revenue  purposes) . . . 2,050,000  00 


Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal  bonds, 


Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal  bonds, 

payable  in  London 1,777,822  23 

3,463,922  23 

Interest  certificates  canal  stock,  unregistered 19,713  38 

Canal  scrip 4,039  02 


$12,283,422  43 

Macallister  and  Stebbins’  bonds 53,958  94 


Total  debt $13,337,381  37 


THE  DEBT  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 

The  Treasurer  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  thus  states  the 
amount  of  its  debt  on  the  30th  of  November  last : 

The  total  amount  of  public  debt,  including  temporary 


war  loan,  November  20,  1861,  was $40,580,666  06 

Amount  received  of  war  loan  act,  May  15,  1861 ....  387,850  00- 


Amount  paid  during  fiscal  year 

Total  amount  of  public  debt  November  30,  1862. 


$40,968,516  06 
520,302  26 


$40,448,213  82 
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Toward  the  liquidation  of  which  the  commonwealth  has  the  following 
securities,  the  payment  of  which  at  maturity  may  be  depended  on : 

Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company’s  bonds $7,000,000 

Philadelphia  and  Erie  Railroad  Company’s  bonds  . . . 3,500,000 

Wyoming  Canal  Company’s  bonds 281,000 

Total $10,781,000 


PAYMENT  IN  SPECIE  OF  THE  NtiW  YORK  STATE  DEBT. 

STATEMENT  OF  THE  CONTROLLER. 

The  following  letter  explains  itself.  Evidently  the  Controller  thinks 
the  Senate  has  interfered  in  a matter  about  which  it  knows  little : 

State  of  New  York , Controller's  Office,  ) 
Albany , January  17,  1863.  J 

To  the  President  of  the  Senate : 

Sir  : I have  received  from  the  Senate  the  following  resolution : 

Resolved , That  the  Controller  be  respectfully  requested  to  inform  the 
Senate,  at  his  earliest  convenience,  the  aggregate  sum  paid  during  the 
last  year  in  premiums  on  coin,  to  pay  interest  or  principal  of  the  public 
debt  of  this  State,  and  whether  in  making  such  payments  in  coin  any  dis- 
tinction was  made  among  the  holders  of  State  stock,  controller’s  bonds, 
or  other  evidences  of  State  indebtedness;  and  if  such  distinction  was 
made,  the  reason  for  it,  and  also  the  authority  of  law  under  which  such 
purchases  of  coin  was  made,  also  in  what  funds  was  the  interest  on  the 
controller’s  bonds  paid,  and  the  $500,000  State  stock  redeemed  the  past 
year  known  as  the  Astor  stock. 

In  compliance  with  the  request  contained  in  the  foregoing  resolution,  I 
have  the  honor  to  inform  the  Senate  that  no  sum  whatever  has  been  paid 
out  the  Treasury  for  premiums  on  coin.  The  payments  made  in  January 
and  April,  1862,  were  made  by  the  Manhattan  Company  from  the  specie 
and  specie  funds  deposited  with  it  before  the  suspension  of  specie  pay- 
ments by  the  banks. 

For  the  payment  of  interest  due  in  June,  and  for  subsequent  interest, 
the  deposit  banks  were  requested  to  contribute  in  coin  a certain  per- 
centage of  the  amounts  deposited  with  them  before  the  suspension,  upon 
the  condition  that  all  of  them  should  so  contribute.  All  of  them,  fifty- 
four  in  number,  promptly  complied  with  this  request,  for  the  June  pay- 
ments, with  the  exception  of  the  Bank  of  Havana,  in  Schuyler  County, 
and  the  Susquehanna  Valley  Bank,  at  Binghampton.  These  banks  hav- 
ing declined,  and  the  premium  having  risen  rapidly,  it  was  found  impos- 
sible to  procure  the  coin  for  the  subsequent  payments  without  purchas- 
ing it.  But  as  the  Legislature  had  made  no  appropriation  for  that  pur- 
. pose,  no  premium  could  be  paid  from  the  State  Treasury.  The  Manhat- 
tan Company,  however,  in  order  to  protect  the  credit  of  the  State,  offered 
to  make  the  purchase  upon  its  own  responsibility,  to  the  extent  necessary 
for  the  payment  of  the  interest  upon  the  funded  debt  of  the  State,  and 
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take  upon  itself  the  risk  of  the  requisite  appropriation  being  made  by  the 
Legislature.  With  the  concurrence  and  advice  of  the  Commissioners  of 
the  Canal  Fund  and  of  the  Controller,  it  has  made  such  purchases.  The 
aggregate  sum  paid  for  the  premiums  upon  the  coin  .thus  purchased,  as 
appears  by  the  account  rendered  by  the  Manhattan  Company,  was,  for 
canal  stocks,  $229,433  37  ; for  general  fund  stocks,  $22,881  63. 

I am  not  aware  of  any  express  authority  of  law  which  either  empowers 
or  forbids  the  Manhattan  Company  to  make  such  purchases  if  it  chooses 
to  do  so. 

The  current  expenses  of  the  State  and  the  controller’s  revenue  bonds 
issued  in  anticipation  of  the  tax  levied  by  the  act  of  April  16,  1861,  for 
the  purpose  of  raising  troops  to  be  mustered  into  the  service  of  the  Uni*- 
ted  States,  were  paid  in  the  same  description  of  funds  which  were  received 
for  the  taxes  and  tolls  due  to  the  State. 

The  reason  why  the  Manhattan  Company  was  advised  to  pay  the  in- 
terest on  the  funded  debt  in  coin,  was  because  such  was  the  practice  of 
the  United  States,  of  Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana,  and 
Illinois,  and  such  had  always  been  the  practice  of  New  York,  and  it  was 
believed  that  the  credit,  the  interest,  and  the  honor  of  the  State  required 
it.  The  reason  why  the  current  expenses,  ordinary  indebtedness,  and 
revenue  bonds  were  paid  in  such  funds  as  were  received,  was  because 
there  were  no  other  funds  with  which  they  could  be  paid. 

There  was  no  sum  known  as  the  Astor  stock  redeemed  during  the  past 
year.  During  the  present  month  Mr.  Astor  has  transferred  to  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  Canal  Fund  $450,221  28,  and  they  have  paid  him  that 
amount  for  it  by  check  upon  the  Manhattan  Company.  It  is  presumed 
that  this  payment  is  the  one  intended  to  be  inquired  into  by  the  resolu- 
tion. Respectfully  yours, 

L.  Robinson,  Controller . 


COMMERCIAL  FAILURES  DURING  THE  YEAR. 

We  are  indebted  to  Messrs.  R.  G.  Dun  & Co.,  (Commercial  Agency,) 
for  the  following  statement  of  failures  in  the  United  States  and  Canada 
during  the  year  just  closed: 

We  present  you  herewith  our  annual  statistical  return  of  failures  for 
the  year  just  ended.  It  is  based  upon  the  actual  records  of  “The  Mer- 
cantile Agency,”  and  is  not  a mere  estimate  made  upon  imperfect  data. 

One  of  the  most  striking  features  in  the  table  is  the  very  small  number 
of  failures  and  the  diminished  amount  of  liabilities  as  compared  with 
preceding  years.  We  account  for  this  chiefly  by  reason  of  the  abundance 
of  money,  which  has  enabled  the  merchant  to  collect  in  outstanding  dues 
more  closely,  probably,  than  was  ever  done  before,  certainly  more  so  than 
has  been  done  for  many  years,  and  the  scarcity  and  high  price  of  goods, 
which  have  not  only  greatly  enhanced  the  value  of  the  stocks  held  on 
hand,  but  have  also  made  available  old  goods  hitherto  considered  dead 
stock,  and  placed  a new  and  unexpected  value  upon  them. 

Failures  by  months,  as  exhibited  in  the  following  figures,  show  that  the 
larger  portion  occurred  during  the  first  quarter  of  the  year,  or  before  the 
advance  in  the  value  of  goods  to  which  we  have  been  alluding : 
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January 

374 

February 

.....  353 

March 

263 

April 

769 

May 

103 

June 

84 

July 151 

August 118 

September 75 

October 84 

November 57 

December 39 


As  a contrast  to  the  highly  prosperous  state  of  things  just  referred  to, 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  a return  of  peace,  with  resumption  of  specie 
payment,  will  bring  also  a rapid  reduction  in  exchange,  a large  importa- 
tion of  goods,  and  a certain  decline  in  prices.  Furthermore,  with  regard 
to  goods,  the  amount  of  raw  material,  owing  to  the  rigid  blockade,  is 
very  great — perhaps  even  the  imperfect  returns  we  have  on  this  head 
would  justify  us  in  saying  that  it  is  greater  than  was  ever  before  known. 
The  opening  of  the  Southern  ports  and  consequent  release  of  this  vast 
amount  of  a most  important  commodity,  will  have  a great  influence  in 
disturbing  values.  These  are  contingencies  which  all  prudent  merchants 
will  keep  in  view,  for  just  as  certainly  as  money  has  been  made  rapidly 
by  the  rise  in  goods,  it  will  as  certainly  be  lost  by  the  fall  whenever  the 
reaction  comes.  The  obviously  prudent  course,  during  these  unsettled 
times,  is  to  carry  light  stocks  of  goods  and  to  owe  as  little  money  as 
possible. 

As  to  the  future,  we  feel  unusual  delicacy  in  referring  to  it.  We  are 
fully  impressed  that  in  alluding  to  it  we  are  traveling  out  of  the  region 
of  fact  into  that  of  conjecture,  and  that,  too,  at  a time  when  the  signs 
are  most  difficult  to  read.  More  as  suggestions,  therefore,  than  in  an 
oracular  sense,  we  would  say  that  although  our  country  has  upon  her 
hands  a most  gigantic  work,  the  astounding  developments  hitherto  made 
of  her  wealth  give  us  confidence  in  the  belief  that  she  will  safely  ride 
out  the  storm.  If  undue  inflation  and  speculation  be  avoided,  we  think 
that  no  wide-spread  or  ruinous  financial  trouble  will  be  experienced. 


FAILURES. 


States. 

r 

No. 

-1861. — > 

Liabilities. 

No. 

1862  , 

Liabilities. 

New  York — 

New  York  city  and  Brooklyn.. . 

. 980 

$69,067,114 

162 

$7,491,000 

Albany 

47 

2,348,500 

20 

300,500 

Buffalo 

26 

300,000 

5 

55,000 

Oswego 

13 

130,000 

4 

45,000 

Rochester 

37 

319,000 

12 

150,000 

Syracuse  

36 

549,000 

10 

90,000 

Troy  • • 

33 

380,000 

8 

70,000 

Utica 

35 

359,000 

12 

60,000 

Remainder  of  State 

660 

7,700,100 

230 

2,365,000 

M assach  usetts — 

Boston 

480 

18,317,161 

120 

2,013,000 

Remainder  of  State 

363 

6,769,000 

111 

1,042,800 

Pennsylvania — 

Philadelphia 

389 

21,294,363 

60 

1,310,000 

Pittsburg 

49 

747,397 

15 

115,000 

Remainder  of  State 

327 

2,948,500 

115 

1,250,000 
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, 

-1861. > 

f 

1861.  — > 

States. 

Illinois — 

No. 

Liabilities. 

No. 

Liabilities. 

Chicago 

91 

5,117,170 

17 

370,000 

Remainder  of  State 

350 

4,911,300 

115 

930,000 

Ohio — 

Cincinnati 

163 

6,982,071 

10 

30,000 

Cleveland 

22 

604,000 

5,879,500 

5 

60,000 

Remainder  of  State 

397 

105 

950,000 

Rhode  Island — 

Providence 

54 

1,093,000. 

5 

20,000 

Remainder  of  State 

Michigan — 

14 

168,000 

10 

50,000 

Detroit 

50 

1,119,200 

10 

110,000 

Remainder  of  State 

169 

1,829,200 

52 

354,000 

Iowa — 

Dubuque 

10 

370,000 

8 

70,000 

Remainder  of  State 

92 

1,205,000 

55 

395,000 

Indiana  , 

Wisconsin — 

253 

2,662,000 

95 

500,500 

Milwaukee 

17 

537,204 

5 

125,000 

Remainder  of  State 

113 

2,137,500 

45 

450,000 

New  Jersey 

146 

2,234,300 

65 

535,000 

Connecticut 

181 

2,594,000 

710,000 

57 

850,000 

Maine 

76 

42 

470,000 

New  Hampshire 

90 

840,690 

20 

90,000 

Vermont 

116 

1,488,000 

25 

230,500 

Minnesota,  Kansas,  & Territories 

55 

4,913,500 

22 

120,000 

Total  Northern  States 

5,935 

$178,632,170  1,652  $23,049,300 

Canada  West — 

Toronto 

23 

$323,000 

22 

$405,000 

Remainder  of  Canada  West. . . . 

144 

2,362,200 

105 

1,250,000 

Canada  East — 

Montreal 

53 

1,851,569 

30 

652,388 

Remainder  of  Canada  East 

43 

544,000 

42 

540,000 

Remainder  of  British  N.  American 

Provinces 

47 

1,391,000 

29 

455,000 

Total  British  Provinces 

310 

$6,471,769 

288 

$3,292,588 

Total  Northern  States  and 

British  Provinces. 6,245  $185,103,939  1,880  $26,341,888 
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NAUTICAL  INTELLIGENCE. 


REGULATIONS  BY  THE  EUROPEAN  COMMISSION  OF  THE  DANUBE. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  REGULATIONS  TO  THE  PROVISIONAL  ORDER — ON  THE 
THROWING  AWAY  BALLAST — OP  20TH  APRIL,  1858. 

The  European  Commission  of  the  Danube  hearing  that  frequent  infrac- 
tions are  committed  against  the  regulations  of  the  29th  April,  1858,  which 
prohibit  the  throwing  of  ballast  into  the  water  of  the  Danube  and  the  road- 
stead of  Soulina,  considering  the  gravity  of  the  damage  which  this  abuse 
causes  to  the  navigation,  and  the  necessity  of  applying  a remedy,  specially 
by  the  adoption  of  a more  severe  penalty  for  the  violators,  issue  the  follow- 
ing provisional  regulations : 

Article  1.  Vessels  are  absolutely  prohibited  from  throwing  their  ballast 
into  the  bed  of  the  river,  or  the  roadstead  of  Soulina ; they  are  also  for- 
bidden to  discharge  it  into  the  sea,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  roadstead  on  a 
depth  of  less  than  sixty  English  feet.  The  discharge  on  land  outside  the 
port  of  Soulina,  shall  not  be  done  except  at  certain  places,  appointed  by  the 
Inspector-general  of  the  navigation,  and  specified  in  a published  notice ; the 
discharged  ballast  shall  be  sent  to  a distance  of  twenty  English  feet  from 
the  sloping  mark  on  the  normal  side  of  the  river. 

Art.  2.  Any  violation  of  the  regulation  of  the  29th  April,  1858,  and  of 
the  preceding  article,  shall  be  punished  by  a fine  of  from  ten  to  fifty  Dutch 
ducats.  The  fine  shall  be  & hundred  ducats  for  a second  offence  committed 
during  the  course  of  the  same  voyage. 

Art.  3.  The  captain  of  the  port  of  Soulina  shall  decide  on  the  applica- 
tion of  the  fine,  incurred  in  consequence  of  the  offences  committed  in  the 
port  or  roadstead  of  Soulina,  or  in  the  adjacent  part  of  the  sea.  The  appli- 
cation of  the  fines  incurred  in  consequence  of  offences  committed  in  the 
river,  between  Isaktcha  and  the  upper  boundary  of  the  port  of  Soulina, 
shall  be  decided  by  the  Inspector-general  of  the  navigation  of  the  lower 
Danube.  The  Inspector-general  and  the  officers  placed  under  his  orders, 
are  authorized  to  require  captains  to  produce  the  certificate  prescribed  by 
article  3 of  the  29th  April,  1858. 

Art.  4.  The  amount  of  the  fines  shall  be  lodged  in  the  Soulina  naviga- 
tion fund  to  be  applied  to  the  support  of  the  sailors’  hospital.  In  case  of 
appeal  against  the  amount  of  the  sentence  of  condemnation,  the  amount  of 
the  fine  shall  be  lodged  in  the  navigation  fund  on  deposit ; it  shall  be  defi- 
nitively given  over  to  the  funds  if  the  appeal  is  not  prosecuted  within  the  term 
of  fifteen  days  after  the  notification  of  the  sentence  to  the  party  convicted. 

Art.  5.  The  appeal  against  the  judgments  pronounced  by  the  Inspector- 
general  of  the  navigation,  and  by  the  captain  of  the  port  of  Soulina,  shall 
be  brought  before  the  European  Commission  of  the  Danube. 

Art.  6.  All  the  regulations  of  the  date  of  the  29th  April,  1858,  which 
are  not  abrogated  by  the  present  one  shall  continue  to  be  in  force.  The 
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present  supplementary  regulation  shall  be  in  force  from  1st  January,  1863. 
Galatz,  13th  November,  1862. 


REGULATIONS  RELATIVE  TO  THE  CONTROL  OF  THE  MANAGEMENT  OF  THE 
SOULINA  NAVIGATION  FUND. 

The  European  Commission  of  the  Danube  in  order  to  secure  by  an  effi- 
cient control,  the  collection  of  the  navigation  dues  fixed  by  the  tariff  of  the 
25th  July,  1860,  in  execution  of  article  16  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris  of  30th 
March,  1856,  adopt  the  following  regulations: 

Article  1.  The  captain  or  agent  of  every  sea  going  vessel,  of  whatever 
capacity  she  may  be,  shall  be  required,  as  soon  as  possible  after  his  entry 
into  the  Danube,  to  present  his  papers  to  the  accountant  of  the  Soulina 
navigation  fund.  The  accountant  shall  enter  on  a registry  intended  for  the 
purpose,  the  name,  nationality,  and  tonnage  of  the  vessel,  the  nature  and 
quantity  of  its  cargo,  or  to  state  whether  she  has  arrived  in  ballast,  and  the 
name  of  the  captain  or  agent.  The  vessels  shall  be  entered,  year  by  year, 
under  a single  series  of  numbers. 

Art.  2.  The  accountant  shall  affix  on  the  log-book  of  each  vessel  enter- 
ing the  Danube  a stamp  bearing  the  words  “ Commission  Europeenne  du 
Danube , Caisse  de  navigation  de  Soulina”  the  date  of  the  year,  and  the 
number  of  the  order  under  which  the  vessel  has  beeu  entered  in  the  regis- 
ter to  which  the  preceding  article  refers. 

Art.  3.  The  log-book  shall  be  presented  to  the  accountant  on  the  de- 
parture of  the  ve'Sel ; the  stamp  affixed  in  execution  of  article  2,  shall  be 
defaced  by  another  impression,  and  the  number  of  the  block  receipt  delivered 
to  the  captain  at  the  time  of  sailing,  if  required ; for  a vessel  of  at  least 
thirty  tons,  it  shall  be  inscribed,  according  to  the  description  of  the  vessel 
on  the  register  in  conformity  with  article  1. 

Art.  4.  Any  sea-going  vessel  which  shall  be  found  in  the  Danube,  whose 
log-book  does  not  bear  the  stamp  which  is  referred  to  in  article  2,  or  shall 
not  bear  one  or  more  cancelled  stamps,  shall  be  liable  to  a fine  of  fifty 
Dutch  ducats. 

Art.  5.  The  levying  of  the  fine  shall  be  ordered  either  by  the  Inspector- 
general  of  the  navigation,  or  the  captain  of  the  port  of  Soulina.  These 
two  agents  can  require,  at  any  moment,  the  production  of  the  log  book  of 
vessels  in  the  Danube.  The  amount  of  the  fines  shall  be  paid  into  the 
Soulina  navigation  fund  before  the  departure  of  the  vessel ; in  case  of  appeal 
against  the  judgment  pronounced,  the  fine  shall  be  paid  into  the  fund  on 
deposit. 

Art.  6.  The  preceding  regulations  shall  be  put  in  force  from  January  1, 
1863.  They  shall  not  be  applied  to  men-of-war,  nor  to  trading  steamers 
which  make  periodical  voyages  according  to  a programme  published  in  ad- 
vance. 

Galatz,  1 7th  October,  1862. 

(Signed.)  Ed.  Engelhardt, 

A.  de  Kremer, 
d’Offenberg, 

Omer  Fevzi, 

Saint  Pierre, 

J.  Stokes, 

Stramrio. 
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NOTICE  TO  MARINERS. 

WEST  INDIES,  CUBA — FIXED  AND  FLA8HING  LIGHT  ON  OAYO  BAHIA  DE  CADIZ’ 

Treasury  Department , Office  Lighthouse  Board , ) 
Washington , November  22,  1862.  ) 

The  Commandant  of  Marine  at  Havana  has  given  notice,  that  on  and 
after  the  16th  day  of  October,  1862,  a light  would  be  exhibited  from  a 
lighthouse  recently  erected  on  Cayo  Bahia  de  Cadiz,  on  the  north  coast 
of  the  Island  of  Cuba. 

The  light  is  a fixed  white  light,  varied  by  a bright  flash  every  minute. 
It  is  elevated  175  feet  above  the  mean  level  of  the  sea,  and  should  be  seen 
in  clear  weather  from  a distance  of  24  miles. 

The  illuminating  apparatus  is  dioptric  or  by  lenses,  of  the  first  order. 

The  tower  is  iron,  159  feet  high,  slightly  conical,  and  painted  white. 
It  stands  near  the  northeast  end  of  the  Cayo,  with  the  keeper's  dwelling 
and  storehouse  on  either  side,  in  latitude  23°  12'  24"  N.,  longitude  80° 
29'  18"  W.  of  Greenwich. 

FIXED  LIGHT  ON  THE  REEFS  OF  CRUZ  DEL  PADRE. 

Also,  that  on  and  after  the  10th  day  of  October,  1862,  a light  would 
be  exhibited  from  a lighthouse  recently  erected  on  the  Reefs  of  Cruz  del 
Padre,  on  the  north  coast  of  Cuba. 

The  light  is  a fixed  white  light,  placed  at  an  elevation  of  49  feet above 
the  mean  level  of  the  sea,  and  should  be  seen  in  clear  weather  from  a 
distance  of  10  miles. 

The  illuminating  apparatus  is  dioptric  or  by  lenses,  of  the  fourth  order. 

The  tower  is  46  feet  high,  slightly  conical,  painted  white.  It  stands  at 
the  distance  of  about  6£  cables  N.  E.  from  Cayo  Cruz  del  Padre,  near 
the  S.  E.  extreme  of  the  reefs  surrounding  that  Cayo,  in  latitude  23°  17' 
07"  N.,  longitude  80°  54'  12"  W.  of  Greenwich,  or  about  1'  E.  of  the 
Admiralty  Charts. 

FIXED  LIGHT  AT  PUERTO  DE  CAYO  DIANA. 

Also,  that  on  and  after  the  10th  day  of  October,  1862,  a fixed  white 
harbor  light  would  be  exhibited  from  a pole  on  the  west  part  of  Cayo 
Diana,  in  Cardenas  Bay,  5 miles  from  the  village  of  Cardenas. 

The  light  is  elevated  43  feet  above  the  mean  level  of  the  sea,  and  should 
be  seen  in  clear  weather  from  a distance  of  7 miles.  It  is  in  latitude 
23°  09'  56'  N.,  longitude  81°  07'  W.  of  Greenwich. 

ALTERATION  OF  LIGHT  ON  TAPION  POINT,  ST.  LUCIA. 

A fixed  red  light  is  now  exhibited  from  the  lighthouse  on  Tapion  Point, 
op  the  south  side  of  entrance  to  Port  Castries,  Island  of  St.  Lucia ; and 
the  two  white  lights  hitherto  shown  are  discontinued. 

All  bearings  are  magnetic.  Variation  5°  east  in  1862. 

By  order, 

W.  B.  Shubrick,  Chairman . 
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MARINE  LOSSES  FOR  1862. 

The  following  exhibits  the  number  and  class  of  American  disasters  re- 
ported in  each  month  of  the  year  1862.  It  is  made  up  from  a record 
kept  by  J.  H.  Upton,  Secretary  of  the  American  Shipmasters’  Associa- 
tion : 


synopsis  for  1862 


January 

Steamers. 

4 

Ships 

16 

Barks. 

18 

February  .... 

2 

25 

33 

March 

4 

49 

40 

April 

3 

23 

34 

May 

5 

18 

9 

June 

2 

10 

11 

July  ........ 

2 

11 

11 

August 

5 

6 

8 

September. . . . 

2 

11 

5 

October 

5 

19 

12 

November  . . . 

. 

18 

21 

December 

10 

27 

17 

Total 

44 

233 

219 

“ 1861. 

49 

232 

182 

No.  of 


Brigs. 

Schooners,  vessels. 

Estimated  loss. 

20 

27 

95 

$1,825,600 

18 

31 

109 

1,529,200 

32 

57 

109 

2,340,800 

14 

24 

98 

1,416,300 

14 

17 

63 

1,735,700 

6 

15 

44 

960,000 

14 

10 

48 

647,000 

6 

8 

33 

428,000 

13 

19 

50 

616,000 

12 

25 

73 

1,412,000 

13 

26 

78 

1,716,000 

27 

56 

137 

1,964,000 

189 

325 

1,010 

$16,590,600 

168 

322 

953 

18,930,650 

DIVIDENDS  BY  COMPANIES  TO  THEIR  STOCKHOLDERS. 

We  have  been  favored  with  the  following  important  decision  on  the  pay- 
ment of  dividends  by  companies  to  their  stockholders : 

Office  of  Merchants'  Insurance  Co ) 
New  York,  Dec . 10,  1862.  J 

Hon.  George  S.  Boutwell,  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  : 

Dear  Sir  : According  to  section  82  of  the  excise  law,  can  banks,  insu- 
rance companies,  and  other  corporations  pay  their  dividends  in  full  to  stock 
holders,  and  in  addition  thereto  pay  the  United  States  government  the  sura 
of  3 per  cent  tax,  or  must  the  tax  be  deducted  from  the  payment  of  divi- 
dend to  each  individual  stockholder,  and  the  3 per  cent  paid  to  the  govern- 
ment as  the  tax  on  such  dividend  ? Your  early  answer  will  oblige. 

Yours  respectfully, 

J.  L.  Douglass,  Secretary. 

Office  of  Internal  Revenue,  Dec.  12,  1862. 

Sir:  Your  letter  of  the  10th  inst.  is  at  hand,  concerning  the  payment  of 
dividends  in  full  to  stockholders.  The  company  must  bear  in  mind  that  the 
amount  paid  stockholders  is  97-100  of  the  sum  upon  which  the  3 per  cent 
must  be  levied  in  order  that  the  government  may  have  its  just  proportion. 

Very  respectfully, 

Geo.  S.  Boutwell,  Commissioner . 

J.  L.  Douglass,  Merchants'  Insurance  Co.,  New  York. 
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STATISTICS  OF  AGRICULTURE. 


CALIFORNIA  WINES— THE  PRESENT  TARIFF. 

On  the  9th  of  December  last  a State  wine  convention  was  held  at  San 
Francisco.  At  a preliminary  meeting  of  the  wine-growers  and  others  in- 
terested in  the  culture  of  the  vine  and  the  production  of  wine  in  the  State 
of  California,  held  in  the  city  and  county  of  San  Francisco  on  the  18th 
day  of  November,  1862,  a committee  was  appointed  to  report  to  a State 
convention  of  wine-growers,  to  be  held  on  the  9th  day  of  December,  1862, 
“ the  practical  effect  upon  the  wine-growing  interest  of  this  country,  of  the 
present  tariff  upon  imported  wines  ; the  amount  of  foreign  wines  imported, 
and  the  amount  of  wines  exported  from  this  port ; also,  the  amount  and 
character  of  adulterated  and  spurious  wines  imported  into  this  State.” 

This  Committee  made  their  report  at  the  convention  held  as  stated  above, 
and  we  make  the  following  extracts  from  their  report : 

The  present  tariff  upon  foreign  wines  imported  into  the  United  States  is 
an  ad  valorem  duty  of  fifty  per  cent  upon  the  value  of  the  wines  at  the 
place  whence  the  same  are  shipped  to  this  country,  or  upon  the  home  value 
of  the  wines.  It  is  a well  known  fact  and  generally  understood,  that  the 
invoices  of  foreign  wines  which  are  sent  to  our  custom-houses,  and  upon 
which  this  ad  valorem  duty  of  fifty  per  cent  is  to  be  imposed,  in  very  many 
and  perhaps  in  a majority  of  instances,  are  made  up,  so  far  as  the  price  or 
value  of  the  wines  is  concerned,  with  special  reference  to  the  ad  valorem 
duty,  and  the  value  affixed  to  the  wines  is,  therefore,  greatly  below  their 
real  value . The  government  is  by  this  process  defrauded  out  «.f  its  legiti- 
mate revenue,  and  the  producers  of  domestic  or  American  wines,  deprived 
of  that  protection  which  a well  regulated  tariff  is  calculated  to  give  them, 
and  which  is  one  of  the  primary  objects  of  government  in  adjusting  a sys- 
tem of  duties  upon  imports. 

CALIFORNIA  A WINE  STATE. 

The  culture  of  the  vine  and  the  production  of  wines  in  the  United  States 
are  shortly  to  become  of  great  importance,  and  it  should  be  the  care  of  the 
National  Government,  and  of  the  State  Government,  to  foster  and  encour- 
age this  important  branch  of  industry  in  all  proper  ways.  From  the  rapidly 
increasing  importance  of  this  interest  in  California,  your  committee  think 
they  raaj  reasonably  say  that  in  a few  years,  provided  suitable  encourage-, 
ment  is  given,  and  suitable  protection  afforded,  it  will  take  its  place  at  the 
very  head  of  the  list  of  exports  from  our  golden  State. 

In  order  to  encourage  this  important  interest  in  this  State,  whilst  in  its 
infancy,  and  whilst  it  is  struggling  for  existence,  the  Legislature  should  ex- 
tend to  it  all  the  aid  and  encouragement  in  its  power.  In  the  first  place, 
your  committee  believe  that  it  would  be  wise  policy  and  good  economy  that 
all  vinyards  and  products  of  vinyards  in  California  should  be  exempt  from 
all  taxation  for  the  period  of  ten  years  at  least,  and  that  the  same  wise 
policy  should  be  adopted  by  the  State  in  offering  bounties  or  premiums  for 
the  production  of  wines,  as  that  adopted  by  the  Legislature  of  1862  in  re- 
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gard  to  the  production  of  sugar,  molasses,  flax,  hemp,  cotton,  tobacco,  etc. 
Surely  the  Legislature  cannot  be  blind  to  the  growing  importance  of  this 
branch  of  agriculture. 

California  has  a fresh,  virgin  soil ; a climate  as  well,  if  not  better  adap- 
ted to  the  culture  of  the  vine  than  France,  and  her  vinyards  will  no  doubt 
in  time  produce  three  or  four  times  as  much  wine  to  the  acre  as  the  vin- 
yards of  France  or  Germany  ; that  is  to  say,  when  we  shall  have  discovered 
the  best  localities  and  introduced  the  choice  varieties  of  grape  for  the  pro- 
duction of  wine.  All  this  will  require  time  and  money  and  patient  indus- 
try- 

Our  wine,  of  course,  comes  in  direct  contact  and  competition  with  the 
wines  of  France,  Germany,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  other  wine  growing  co  in- 
tries  of  Europe.  It  meets  face  to  face  the  red  and  white  wines  of  France ; 
the  Hockheimer,  the  Johannisberger,  the  Markbrunn,  and  the  Stein  wines 
of  Germany ; with  the  Malaga,  the  Sherry,  and  the  Vino  Tinto  of  Spain ; 
with  the  Lisbon,  the  Port,  and  other  wines  of  Portugal ; with  theBraurien- 
berg,  the  Ratchdorf,  the  St.  Gregory,  the  Tokay,  and  other  wines  of  Hun- 
gary ; and  the  only  way  in  which  we  can  successfully  compete  with  these 
and  other  wines  at  present,  is  by  receiving  the  fostering  care  of  the  State 
and  National  governments. 

All  the  wine-growing  interest  of  California  asks,  is  to  be  protected  for  a 
short  period  of  time,  until  this  infant  enterprise,  this  soon  to  be  important 
branch  of  industry,  can  gather  strength  and  power  sufficient  to  enable  it  to 
walk  alone,  and  fight  its  own  battles  against  the  combined  wine-growing 
countries  of  the  whole  civilized  world.  The  wine  growers  do  not  as&,  they 
do  not  expect,  they  do  not  wish  the  Legislature  of  this  State  to  do  any- 
thing for  their  interests  which  shall  injuriously  affect  the  revenue  of  the 
State,  or  which  shall  ultimately  take  any  money  from  her  treasury,  but  on 
the  other  hand,  they  believe  that  the  State,  by  lending  her  aid  now  to  re- 
lieve, to  encourage,  and  foster  this  interest,  that  in  a few  brief  years  her 
revenues  will  be  largely  augmented  thereby. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  your  committee,  that  within  the 
boundary  limits  of  the  State  of  California,  there  are  twice  the  number  of 
acres  of  land  adapted  to  the  culture  of  the  vine,  and  the  production  of  wines, 
that  there  are  in  all  the  vinyards  of  France,  which  now  produce  about 
1,000,000,000  gallons  wine  annually,  valued  at  about  $100,000,000.  But 
suppose  that  we  have  only  the  same  number  of  acres  that  France  has,  the 
quantity  of  wine  produced  to  the  acre  would  be  at  least  three  times  as  great 
as  that  produced  by  the  French  vinyards,  thus  giving  us  a product  from 
the  same  number  of  acres,  of  3,000,000,000  gallons,  annually,  valued  at 
$250,000,000  at  least*  upon  which  tLe  State  could  levy  a tax,  in  addition 
to  the  immense  value  of  the  vinyards,. which  would  also  be  taxable,  so  that 
instead  of  depleting  her  treasury  or  diminishing  her  revenues  by  the  tem- 
porary assistance  required,  she  would  be  building  up  an  interest  which  would 
largely  add  to  her  population,  and  she  would  be  opening  an  avenue  through 
which  would  flow  into  her  treasury  a golden  stream,  adding  also  to  her  pro- 
ductions, the  great  apostle  qf  health  and  temperance. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Act,  passed  by  Congress,  and  approved  July  1st, 
1862,  imposes  a tax  or  specific  duty  of  .five  cents  per  gallon  upon  all  domes- 
tic or  American  wines.  This  is  a very  onerous  tax  upon  this  branch  of 
American  industry,  and  almost  entirely  deprives  the  American  wine  grower 
of  any  benefit  from  the  duty  ad  valorem  upon  foreign  wines.  The  foreign 
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wine-grower  encounters  none  of  the  difficulties  which  the  American,  and 
particularly  the  California  wine-grower,  is  compelled  to  meet.  Here,  labor 
of  every  grade  is  high ; transportation  of  every  character,  whether  by  land 
or  water,  is  high  ; rents  of  buildings  and  of  land  are  high  ; interest  upon 
money  is  high ; in  short,  everything — every  item  which  goes  to  make  up 
the  cost  of  our  wines,  is  at  least  three  times  greater  than  in  the  wine  grow- 
ing countries  of  Europe. 

Your  committee  are  of  opinion  that  the  present  tariff  upon  foreign  wines 
is  entirely  inadequate  to  afford  suitable  protection  to  the  American  wine- 
grower, and  to  enable  him  successfully  to  compete  with  the  cheap  wines  of 
Europe,  and  would  recommend  that  this  Convention  shall  memorialize  Con- 
gress so  to  amend  the  revenue  laws  as  to  make  the  duty  upon  foreign  wines 
a specific  one,  of  such  an  amount  upon  each  and  every  gallon  of  foreign 
wine  imported  into  the  United  States,  as  shall  afford  the  requisite  protec- 
tion, and  at  the  same  time  afford  reasonable  revenue  to  the  government 

FOREIGN  WINE  IMPORTED. 

Through  the  generous  assistance  of  B.  W.  Mudge,  Esq.,  United  States 
appraiser,  your  committee  have  been  enabled  to  ascertain  the  quantity  and 
value  of  foreign  wines  imported  into  this  State  for  the  first  three-quarters 
of  1862,  and  estimating  the  fourth  quarter  upou  this  basis,  it  will  give  the 
quantity  for  1862,  810,039  gallons,  valued,  as  per  invoices,  at  $298,200. 

NATIVE  WINE  EXPORTATION. 

There  has  been  but  little  wine  exported  from  this  State,  and  that,  prin- 
cipally, by  Messrs.  Kohler  & Frohling,  for  the  house  of  Messrs.  Perkins, 
Stern  & Co.,  of  New  York  and  Boston.  The  exports  are,  however,  in- 
creasing, and  when  peace  shall  again  smile  upon  our  country,  they  will  be 
quite  large.  The  quantity  exported  from  the  State  in  1862,  was  about 
76,000  gallons. 

In  accordance  with  this  report,  a memorial  was  adopted  by  the  Conven- 
tion praying  Congress  to  remedy  the  evils  refered  to  in  the  report.  We 
trust  the  matter  will  receive  the  attention  it  deserves. 

From  a report  to  this  Convention,  of  the  committee  appointed  to  collect 
statistics  in  relation  to  the  vinyards  of  California,  we  learn  that  the  num- 
ber of  vines  in  the  principal  wine  producing  districts,  as  far  as  can  be  as- 
certained, are  as  follows : 


City  of  Los  Angeles 1,200,000 

Sonoma  Valley.. 1,138,800 

Anaheim 460,000 

San  Gabriel 160,000 

Cocomongo 160,000 

Green  Valley  Solano  County 136,000 

Napa  Valley 320,000 

Putah  Valley 160,000 

Cacha  Creek  Valley 80,000 

Santa  Ciara  County 800,000 

Sonora  and  vicinity 160,000 

Oroville . 76,000 
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TOBACCO — ITS  CULTIVATION. 

The  Adelaide  Observer , in  speaking  of  raising  tobacco  in  California,  says 
that  in  order  to  grow  strong  tobacco  plants  the  ground  must  be  well  pre- 
pared and  worked  very  fine.  In  preparing  the  seed  bed  I have  found  the 
best  way  to  be  is  to  light  a large  fire  on  the  ground  ; the  soil  is  thus  ren- 
dered loose  and  friable,  and  is  easily  reduced  very  fine.  If  it  is  not  con- 
venient to  make  a fire,  mix  the  earth  with  a large  dose  of  wood-ashes  and 
small  charred  dust.  By  this  means  the  ground  becomes  so  loose  that  when 
the  plants  are  ready  for  transplanting,  a good  sprinkling  from  the  garden- 
pot  will  make  the  ground  so  soft  that  each  plant  will  bring  with  it  a small 
ball  of  earth,  which  almost  insures  the  plant’s  growing ; and  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  young  tobacco  plants  require  very  careful  handling.  It 
is  better  to  have  a large  shallow  basket  or  box  to  carry  the  plants  in  when 
transplanting,  as  by  this  means  the  plants  do  not  lose  the  ball  of  earth,  or 
get  bruised  so  much  as  if  taken  in  the  hand. 

The  seed  bed  being  made  fine  with  the  rake,  take  the  seed  and  mix  it 
well  with  ten  times  (by  bulk)  as  much  fine  earth  and  ashes.  This  enables 
you  to  sow  the  seed  so  thin  that  in  drawing  the  larger  plants  you  do  not 
disturb  the  smaller  ones. 

The  ground  being  prepared,  and  the  seed  well  mixed  as  directed,  proceed 
to  sow,  taking  care  to  scatter  the  seed  as  equally  as  possible.  Do  not  rake 
in  the  seed,  but  give  the  bed  a slight  beating  with  the  back  of  the  spade, 
and  see  that  the  earth  does  not  rise  with  the  spade.  The  time  for  sowing 
is  in  all  September  [in  Australia  corresponding  to  March  here].  Let  the 
seed  bed  be  in  a sheltered  situation.  When  the  plants  are  about  the  size 
cabbage- plants  usually  are  at  transplanting,  operations  may  commence,  mak- 
ing choice  of  a cloudy  or  even  a rainy  day  for  the  business.  The  ground 
for  the  crop  must  be  well  worked  and  well  manured  with  decayed  manure ; 
and  it  is  better  to  have  two  shingles,  or  other  pieces  of  timber  about  six 
inches  high,  to  stick  on  end  in  the  ground,  meeting  over  the  plant  so  as  to 
protect  it  from  being  scorched  with  the  noon  day  sun,  or  nipped  with  the 
morning’s  frost.  A light,  sandy  soil  suits  the  tobacco  well,  if  well  worked 
and  manured. 

An  old  tobacconist  of  Sacramento  informs  the  Bee  that  all  the  California 
tobacco  he  has  seen  has  been  spoiled  in  curing.  It  is  cured  in  bouses  which 
are  so  hot  that  the  leaf  is  burned  and  destroyed.  The  entire  substance  is 
taken  out  of  it,  and  nothing  but  the  coarse  vegetable  matter  left,  without 
any  or  scarcely  any  of  the  qualities  of  the  plant.  And  this,  he  says,  must 
ever  be  the  result  while  the  leaf  is  dried  as  it  has  been  here.  He  proposes 
that  it  be  dried  under  trees,  through  whose  branches  the  sun  does  not  pen- 
etrate ; in  a close  grove,  in  fact,  through  which  the  air  can  freely  circulate, 
in  order  that  the  leaf  may  not  be  bleached  of  all  its  properties.  Tobacco 
cured  in  this  manner  will,  he  is  satisfied,  be  good. 
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COMMERCIAL  REGULATIONS. 


DECISIONS  BY  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  TREASURY. 

The  following  decisions  have  been  made  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury of  questions  arising  upon  appeals  by  importers  from  the  decisions  of 
collectors  relating  to  the  proper  classification,  under  the  tariff  acts  of 
March  2,  1861,  and  August  6,  1861,  of  certain  articles  of  foreign  manu- 
facture and  production  entered  at  the  ports  of  Boston  and  New  York: 

GINGHAMS. 

Treasury  Department,  October  13,  1862. 

Sir  : I have  had  under  consideration  your  report  on  the  appeal  of 
Messrs.  Jordan,  Marsh  & Co.,  from  your  decision  assessing  duty  at  the 
rale  of  cents  per  square  yard,  and  in  addition  thereto,  ten  per  cent  ad 
valorem,  under  section  14  of  the  act  of  March  2,  1861,  on  two  cases  of 
ginghams. 

The  appellants  claim  that  said  goods  are  known  not  as  “ bleached,” 
but  as  printed  goods,  and,  consequently,  (the  goods  not  exceeding  in  fine- 
ness 140  threads  to  the  square  inch,)  are  dutiable  at  the  rate  of  only  two 
cents  per  square  yard,  and  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  additional. 

Section  14,  above  referred  to,  adopts  brown  unprinted  cottons  as  the 
standard,  and  classifies  them  under  four  schedules,  and  lays  four  rates  of 
duty,  according  to  texture ; it  then  lays  “ on  all  goods  embraced  in  the 
foregoing  schedules,  if  bleached,  an  additional  duty  of  £ cent  per  square 
yard,  and  if  printed , painted,  etc.,  a duty  of  10  per  cent  in  addition  to 
the  rates  of  duty  provided  in  the  foregoing  schedules.”  Admitting  that 
these  goods  undergo  the  bleaching  process  before  they  are  “ printed, 
painted,”  etc.,  the  question  presented  is,  are  they  liable  to  the  £ cent  per 
square  yard  on  bleached  goods  and  the  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  printed 
goods,  in  addition  to  the  unbleached  rates ; or  are  they  liable  only  to  the 
10  per  cent  in  addition  to  those  rates  ? 

In  my  opinion,  the  words  “ foregoing  schedules,”  in  both  instances,  re- 
fer back  directly  to  the  four  schedules  classifying  cottons  according  to  their 
texture.  The  clause  laying  £ cent  additional  duty  is  not  a “ schedule.” 
Goods  unprinted  and  unbleached,  not  exceeding  140  threads  to  the  square 
inch,  are  subject  to  a duty  of  two  cents  per  square  yard ; if  bleached,  to 
£ cent  additional,  viz : to  2£  cents  per  square  yard  ; but  if  they  are  “ print- 
ed goods,”  technically  so  called,  they  pay  two  cents  per  square  yard,  and 
10  per  cent  ad  valorem  additional. 

The  mere  fact  that  the  cotton  may  have  been  bleached  in  the  process 
of  manufacturing  the  print  goods  does  not  change  their  distinctive  com- 
mercial appellation.  Ginghams  are  printed  goods,  and  not  bleached  goods, 
in  the  language  of  trade ; consequently,  the  cent  per  square  yard  for 
bleached  goods  does  not  accrue.  V 
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In  this  view  of  the  case,  your  decision  assessing  duty  at  the  rate  of 
44  2%  cents  per  square  yard,  and,  in  addition  thereto,  10  per  cent  ad  valo- 
rem,” on  the  goods  in  question,  is  hereby  overruled. 

I am,  very  respectfully, 

S.  P.  Chase,  Sec . of  the  Treasury. 

J.  Z.  Goodrich,  Esq.,  Collector , etc.,  Boston . 


BALT. 

Treasury  Department , December  17,  1862. 

Sir  : The  appeal  of  Edward  S.  Nickerson  from  your  decision  levying 
a duty  of  18  cents  per  100  pounds  on  certain  salt  imported  by  him  from 
Liverpool  has  been  duly  considered. 

The  importer  claims  “that  it  should  pay  only  the  ad  valorem  duty 
assessed  upon  non* enumerated  articles.” 

The  Tariff  act  of  August  5, 1861,  imposes  a duty  44  on  salt  in  sacks,  18 
cents  per  100  pounds,  and  in  bulk,  12  cents  per  100  pounds.” 

“Salt  in  barrels”  is  neither  “salt  in  sacks”  nor  “salt  in  bulk,”  but 
must  be  considered  as  falling  within  the  provision  of  section  20  of  the 
act  approved  August  30,  1842. 

“That  there  shall  be  levied,  collected, and  paid, on  each  and  every  non- 
enumerated  article  which  bears  a similitude,  either  in  material,  quality, 
texture,  or  the  use  to  which  it  may  be  applied,  to  any  enumerated  article 
chargeable  with  duty,  the  same  rate  of  duty  which  is  levied  and  charged 
on  the  enumerated  article  which  it  most  resembles  in  any  of  the  particu- 
lars before  mentioned ; and  if  any  non-enumerated  article  equally  resem- 
bles two  or  more  enumerated  articles,  on  which  different  rates  of  duty  are 
chargeable,  there  shall  be  levied,  collected,  and  paid,  on  such  non-enume- 
rated article,  the  same  rate  of  duty  as  is  chargeable  on  the  article  it  re- 
sembles paying  the  highest  duty ; and  on  all  articles  manufactured  from 
two  or  more  materials,  the  duty  shall  be  assessed  at  the  highest  rate  at 
which  any  of  its  component  parts  may  be  chargeable  ” 

It  is  in  evidence  that  the  salt  in  question  most  clearly  resembles,  in 
every  particular,  the  salt  usually  imported  in  sacks. 

Your  decision  is  therefore  affirmed. 

Respectfully, 

S.  P.  Chase,  Sec . of  the  Treasury* 

J.  Z.  Goodrich,  Esq.,  Collector , etc.,  Boston . 


BILK  AND  COTTON  PLUSH. 


Treasury  Department , December  17,  1862. 


Sir  : I have  had  under  consideration  the  appeal  of  Messrs.  Herscb- 
feld  & Stern  from  your  decision  subjecting  certain  goods  imported  by 
them  to  duty,  at  the  rate  of  40  per  cent  ad  valorem,  under  the  provision 
of  the  2d  section  of  the  act  of  August,  1861,  providing  for  “all  other 
manufactures  of  silk  or  of  which  silk  shall  be  the  component  material  of 
chief  value,  not  otherwise  provided  for.” 

The  appellants  claim  to  enter  said  goods  as  “silk  and  cotton  velvets,” 
and  as  subject  to  30  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  the  provision  in  the  same 
section  providing  for  “ all  silk  velvets,  or  velvets  of  which  silk  is  the  com. 
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ponent  material  of  chief  value,  valued  at  $8  per  square  yard,  or  under,  3D 
per  cent  ad  valorem.” 

The  appraisers  report  the  article  in  question  to  be  silk  and  cotton 
44  plush,”  and  so  known  in  commerce.  Silk  plush  not  being  specially  pro- 
vided  for  by  name  in  the  tariffs  of  March  2 and  August  5,  1861,  falls 
within  the  provision  under  which  you  placed  it  on  the  entry.  Your  de- 
cision is  therefore  affirmed. 

S.  P.  Chase,  Sec.  of  the  Treasury. 

Hiram  Barney,  Collector , New  York  city. 

MANUFACTURES  OF  CARBONATES  OF  LIME  AND  LEAD,  (BILLIARD  CHALK.) 

Treasury  Department , December  20,  1862. 

Sir  : I have  had  under  consideration  the  appeal  of  F.  Grote,  Esq.,  from 
your  decision  subjecting  to  duty,  at  the  rate  of  30  per  cent  ad  valorem, 
under  the  classification  of  section  22  of  the  Tariff  act  of  March  2,  1861, 
of  44  manufactures  of  paper,  or  of  which  paper  is  a component  material, 
not  otherwise  provided  for,”  an  article  styled  by  the  importer  “French 
chalk.” 

The  importer  claims  entry  of  said  article  free  of  duty,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  section  23  of  said  act,  for  44  chalk,  French  chalk,  and  red  chalk." 

The  article  in  question  has  been  submitted  to  the  experts  of  the  cus- 
toms, and  they  report  that  it  is  not  44  French  chalk,”  which  is  a magne- 
sian mineral  and  species  of  the  i4  steatite,  or  soap-stone but  it  is  a man- 
ufacture of  carbonate  of  lime  and  carbonate  of  lead,  fitted  for  use  by  be- 
ing partly  cased  with  paper. 

I do  not  concur  with  you  that  the  article  in  question  should  be  classi- 
fied 44  as  a manufacture  of  which  paper  is  a component  material,  not  othe.  - 
wise  provided  for;”  but  I am  clearly  of  the  opinion  that  it  falls  within 
the  provision  of  the  24th  section  of  the  act  of  1861,  for  “all  articles 
manufactured  in  whole  or  in  part,  not  enumerated  or  provided  for,”  and 
liable  to  duty  at  the  rate  of  20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Very  respectfully, 

S.  P.  Chase,  Sec.  of  the  Treasury . 

Hiram  Barnev,  Esq.,  Collector  New  York  city. 

SILK  AND  MOHAIR  MIXTURES. 

Treasury  Department,  December  20,  1862. 

Sir  : I have  had  under  consideration  the  appeal  of  Messrs.  C.  F.  Hovey 
<fc  Co.,  of  June  9,  1862,  from  your  decision  assessing  a duty  at  the  rate 
of  40  per  cent,  under  section  2,  act  of  August  5,  1861,  on  certain  “silk 
and  mohair  mixtures  imported  by  them. 

The  appellants  claim  “that  mohair  is  the  component  material  of  chief 
value,”  and  that  they  are  therefore  chargeable  with  a duty  of  30  per  cent 
only. 

Samples  of  the  goods  in  question  have  been  submitted  to  the  appraisers 
at  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  and  their  opinion  agrees  with  that  of  the 
appraisers  at  your  port,  viz : 44  That  silk  is  the  component  material  of 
chief  value.  Your  decision  is  hereby  affirmed. 

4 I am,  very  respectfully, 

S.  P.  Chase,  Sec.  of  the  Treasury. 

J.  Z.  Goodrich,  Collector,  etc.,  Boston. 
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PATTERN  CARDS. 

Treasury  Department , December  20,  1862. 

Sir  : I have  had  under  consideration  your  report  on  the  appeal  of 
Messrs.  Jordan,  Marsh  <fe  Co.,  from  your  decision  “ assessing  duties  on 
pattern  cards.” 

The  appellants  claim  that  they  are  not  subject  to  any  duty,  “ on  the 
ground  that  the  goods  of  which  the  card  was  composed  had  already  been 
charged  for  in  the  piece  it  represented.” 

It  is  stated  by  the  appraisers  that  the  book,  and  other  expensive  em- 
bellishments, generally  constitute  the  chief  value  of  “pattern  cards” 

The  goods  of  which  a card  is  composed  may  be  charged  for  in  the 
piece  it  represents,  at  the  same  time  the  charge  upon  the  invoice  may  be 
made  up  wholly  of  the  book  card,  or  other  expenses  attending  it. 

In  my  opinion,  the  charge  upon  the  invoice  is  indubitable  evidence  of 
the  commercial  value  of  the  pattern  cards  or  samples,  and  therefore  sub- 
ject to  the  payment  of  duty. 

Your  decision  is  hereby  affirmed. 

Respectfully, 

S.  P.  Chase,  Sec . of  the  Treasury. 

3.  Z.  Goodrich,  Esq.,  Collector , Boston. 


printed  picture  cards. 

Treasury  Department , December  26,  1862. 

Sir:  I have  had  under  consideration  the  appeal  of  N.  Broughton,  agent, 
from  your  decision  subjecting  to  duty,  at  the  rate  of  15  per  cent.,  certain 
articles  styled  by  the  appraisers  “unbound  books”  The  appellant  claims 
that  they  are  entitled  to  entry  under  the  provision  for  “ engravings  or  plates, 
bound  or  unbound,”  in  the  act  of  March  2,  1861. 

The  articles  in  question,  as  appears  from  your  report,  being  identical  with 
the  article  styled  “printed  picture  cards,”  which  have  been  decided,  under 
date  of  M^y  17,  1860,  to  be  properly  classed  as  “engravings  or  plates, 
bound  or  unbound,”  they  are  liable  under  the  act  of  March  2,  1861,  to  a 
duty  of  10  per  cent.,  as  claimed  by  the  appellant. 

Respectfully, 

S.  P.  Chase,  Sec.  of  the  Treasury. 

J.  Z.  Goodrich,  Collector,  Boston. 


“hessians”  and  wheat  bags. 


Treasury  Department,  December  27,  1862. 

Sir  : I have  had  under  consideration  your  report  on  the  appeal  of  Messrs. 
Dupuy,  Foulkes  & Co.,  from  your  decision  assessing  the  rate  of  duty  at 
25  per  cent.,  under  the  4th  division  of  section  14  of  the  tariff*  act  of  March 
2,  1861,  on  certain  “ hessians”  and  “ wheat  bags”  imported  by  them  from 
Liverpool. 

The  applicants  cl^im  “that  said  ‘hessians’  (a  manufacture  of  jute  and 
hemp,  and  valued  at  less  than  10  cents  per  square  yard)  should  pay  but 
one  cent  and  a half  per  pound,  and  not  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  ; also, 
that  said  wool  and  wheat  bags,  composed  of  the  same  materials,  and  made 
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by  hand  or  machinery,  should  pay  a duty  of  20  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and 

not  25  per  cent,  as  assessed.”  . , „ 

The  claim  of  the  appellants  could  only  be  tenable  on  the  ground  of  the 
article  being  “ suitable  for  the  uses  to  which  cotton  bagging  is  applied,  if 
“not  otherwise  provided  for;”  but  it  is  otherwise  provided  for,  and  is  not 
“suitable”  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  cotton  bagging,  although  it  might 
possibly  be  used  as  a substitue.  _ 

Your  decision  assessing  a duty  of  25  per  cent  is  affirmed. 

Enclosed  is  a printed  decisun  in  regard  to  “ bags,”  made  on  the  2d  or 
July  last,  on  the  appeal  of  Messrs.  Thayer  and  Warren,  which  applies  in  the 
present  «e,  and  endorses  the  classification  to  which  you  have  assigned  the 
bags  imported  by  Messrs.  Dupny,  Foulkes  & Co. 

Your  decision  assessing  a duty  of  25  per  cent  on  tjie  bags  is  hereby 

affirmed. 

Respectfully, 

S.  P.  Chase,  Sec.  of  the  Treasury. 
Ira  P.  Rankin,  Esq.,  Collector , San  Francisco. 


single:  and  tram  silk. 

Treasury  Department  December  27,  1862. 

Sir  : I have  had  under  consideration  the  appeal  of  Charles  Stoddard  and 
J S Lovering  from  your  decision  assessing  a duty  of  40  per  cent  ad  valorem 
oil  a certain  article  styled  by  them  “ single  and  tram  silk.” 

The  importers  claim  that  the  article  is  liable  only  to  20  per  cent,  duty  as 
a non-enumerated  article,  or  to  25  per  cent  as  “ not  more  advanced  in  the 
manufacture  than  single  tram  and  thrown  or  organzine.” 

Section  2 of  the  tariff  of  August  5,  1861,  levies  a duty  of  25  per  cent 
“ on  silk  in  the  gum , not  more  advanced  in  the  manufacture  than  single 
tram  and  thrown  or  organzine.”  ,, 

The  same  section  imposes  a duty  of  40  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  all 
other  manufactures  of  silk,  or  of  which  silk  shall  be  the  component  material 
of  chief  value,  not  otherwise  provided  for,”  <fcc.,  dec.,  &c. 

The  article  in  question  having  been  purified  from  the  gum  and  dyed, 
and  can  be  used,  it  is  believed,  without  further  manufacture,  for  weaving 
and  other  purposes,  it  cannot  therefore  fall  within  the  provision  for  “silk  in 
the  gum  ”<fec. ; but  it  is  to  be  embraced  in  the  classification  of  “ all  other 
manufactures  of  silk,  or  of  which  silk  shall  be  the  component  material  of 
chief  value,  not  otherwise  provided  for,”  &c.,  and,  as  such,  liable  to  a duty 
of  40  per  cent. 

Your  decision  is  hereby  affirmed. 

Very  respectfully, 

S.  P.  Chase,  Sec.  of  the  Treasury. 

Hirau  Barnet,  Esq.,  Collector , New  York. 


pipe  CLAY. 

Treasury  Department  December  31,  1862. 

Sir  : Your  report  is  received  relative  to  the  appeal  of  Plate  & Schottler 
from  your  decision  assessing  a duty  of  35  cents  per  100  pounds  on  a cer- 
tain importation  of  “ Pipe  Clay,”  which  arrived  at  your  port  from  Bremen 
about  the  5th  of  May  last. 
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Messrs.  Plate  <fe  Schottler  claim  “that  the  charge  should  be  10  percent 
on  the  value  of  the  clay,  as  unwrought  clay ; for  notwithstanding  that  thi» 
clay  is  invoiced  as  ‘Pipe  Clay,’  it  is  not  imported  into  the  United  States, 
and,  to  our  knowledge,  has  never  been  used  for  the  purpose  of  making 
pipes,  but  is  onlo  used  for  the  purpose  of  making  pots  in  the  manufacture 
of  glass,”  <fec.,  <fcc. 

By  section*9  of  the  Act  of  March  2,  1861,  “Pipe  Clay”  is  subject  to  a 
duty  of  35  cents  per  100  pounds ; and,  by  section  22  of  the  same  act, 
“ unwrought  clay,  three  dollars  per  ton.” 

The  provision,  however,  as  to  nnwrought  clay,  was  stricken  out  by  the 
0th  section  of  the  act  of  August  5,  1801.  No  such  action  having  been 
taken  as  to  Pipe  Clay,  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  article  “enumerated  and 
provided  for,”  and  is  wholly  unaffected  by  the  24th  section  of  the  same  act, 
which  provides  for  all  raw  or  Unmanufactured  articles  not  (therein)  men- 
tioned or  provided  for. 

The  facts  that  the  article  in  question  was  invoiced  “ Pipe  Clay,”  and  was 
so  considered  by  the  appraisers,  whose  judgment  is  endorsed  by  persons  en- 
gaged in  the  trade,  clearly  support  your  decision.  But  admitting  the  article 
to  be  “ German  Clay,”  it  is  non-enumerated,  and  would,  by  force  of  the 
20th  section  of  the  act  of  1842,  be  subject  to  the  same  rate  of  duty  as 
Pipe  Clay,  from  its  similarity  in  quality,  texture,  and  the  use  to  which  it 
may  be  applied.  Your  decision  is  hereby  affirmed. 

Respectfully, 

S.  P.  Chase,  Sec . of  the  Treasury. 

H.  W.  Hoffman,  Collector , Baltimore. 

BRILLIANT8. 

Treasury  Department  Dec.  31, 1862. 

Sir  : I have  had  under  consideration  the  appeal  of  Daniel  Douglas  & Co., 
of  June  30,  from  your  decision  laying  a duty  of  cents  per  square  yard 
on  certain  “ Brilliants,”  imported  by  them. 

The  appellants  claim  “ that  the  said  goods  should  be  entered  at  30  per 
cent,  as  cotton  goods  embroidered  in  the  loom,  not  otherwise  provided  for. 
The  correct  count  cannot  be  obtained.” 

The  samples  submitted  by  the  appellants  have  been  examined  by  the  ex- 
perts at  Boston  and  elsewhere,  and  tbe  threads  have  been  counted  with  suf- 
ficient accuracy  to  determine  correctly  the  rate  of  duty  to  be  assessed,  and 
are  found  to  be,  in  the  sample  sent,  as  follows,  to  wit:  172,  184,  and  188 
to  the  square  inch. 

The  allegation  upon  the  part  of  the  appellants  as  to  the  goods  being 
embroidered  in  the  loom  is  erroneous.  Embroidery  must  be  done  with  a 
needle.  It  may  be  done  either  by  hand  or  machine.  That  which  has  the 
appearance  of  a wrought  figure  in  the  “Brilliants”  is  produced  by  weaving. 

Having  established  with  accuracy  the  number  of  threads  to  the  square 
inch  in  the  goods  in  question,  it  will  be  found,  in  referring  to  subdivision  1 
of  section  14  of  the  act  of  March,  1861,  that  a duty  is  levied  “ On  goods 
of  like  description  exceeding  140  threads,  and  not  exceeding  two  hundred 
(200)  threads  to  the  square  inch,  counting  the  warp  and  filling,  three  cents 
per  square  yard.” 

* * * “ On  all  goods  embraced  in  the  foregoing  schedules, 

if  bleached , there  shall  be  levied,  collected,  and  paid  an  additional  duty  of 
one* half  of  one  cent  per  square  yard.” 
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In  view  of  all  the  facts,  it  is  apparent  that  the  goods  are  subject  to  a duty 
at  the  rate  of  cents  per  square  yard,  and  you  will  please  so  adjust  the 
entry.  Respectfully, 

S.  P.  Chase,  Sec  of  the  Treasury. 

Hiram  Barnet,  Collector  New  York  * City. 

TARLATANS  MUSLINS. 

Treasury  Department , December  31,  1862. 

Sir : I have  considered  your  report  on  the  appeal  of  Charles  Stoddard 
and  S.  S.  Lovering  from  your  decision  subjecting  to  a duty  of  2£  cents  per 
yard  certain  “ Tarlatane  Muslins,”  imported  by  them  in  the  44  Asia en- 
tered July  25,  1862. 

The  appellants  claim  entry  of  the  goods  at  the  rate  of  30  per  cent  ad 
valorem , 41  as  they  weigh  less  than  five  ounces  to  the  square  yard,  and  count 
less  than  100  threads  to  the  square  inch,  as  not  being  otherwise  provided 
for  in  the  tariff  of  1861.” 

Article  1,  section  14,  tariff  act  of  March  2,  1861,  reads  as  follows: 
“On  all  manufactures  of  cotton  not  bleached,  colored,  stained,  painted,  or 
printed,  and  not  exceeding  100  threads  to  the  square  inch,  counting  the 
warp  and  filling,  and  exceeding  in  weight  five  ounces  per  square  yard , on© 
cent  per  square  yard ; on  finer  or  lighter  goods  of  like ‘description,  not  ex- 
ceeding 140  threads  to  the  square  inch,  counting  the  warp  and  filling,  two 
cents  per  square  yard ; * *****  * 

if  bleached,  there  shall  be  levied,  collected,  and  paid  an  additional  duty  of 
one  cent  per  square  yard.” 

Goods  which  count  more  than  100  threads  to  the  square  inch,  or  are 
lighter  in  weight  than  five  ounces  to  the  square  yard,  must  pay  the  specific 
rates  provided  for  in  section  14  of  the  act  of  March  2,  1861.  The  goods 
in  question  are  lighter  than  five  ounces  per  square  yard,  and  do  not  exceed 
140  threads  to  the  square  inch.  They  are,  moreover,  bleached  goods,  and 
are  clearly  liable  to  a duty  of  2£  cents  per  square  yard.. 

Your  decision  is  hereby  affirmed. 

Respectfully, 

S.  P.  Chase,  Sec.  of  the.  Treasury. 

J.  Z.  Goohrich,  Collector , Boston . 


REVENUE  STAMPS. 

The  following  are  the  regulations  in  regard  to  the  revenue  stamps : 

Office  of  Internal  Revenue,  January  12,  1863. 

Revenue  stamps  may  be  ordered  from  this  office  in  quantities  to  suit 
purchasers.  Orders  should  cover  remittances  of  treasury  notes,  or  an 
original  certificate  of  a United  States  treasurer  or  designated  despositary 
of  a deposit  made  for  the  purchase  of  stamps. 

The  following  commission,  payable  in  stamps,  will  be  allowed  : 

One  purchase,  of  #50  or  more,  2 per  centum. 

44  100  44  3 44 

44  500  44  4 44 

“ 1,000  “ 5 44 
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As  each  stamp  expresses  upon  its  face  its  kind,  as  well  as  its  denomi- 
nation, it  is  desirable  that  every  order  shall  refer  to  kinds  as  well  as 
denominations.  By  the  third  section  of  the  act  passed  December  25th, 
1862,  every  instrument  is  valid,  provided  a legal  stamp  or  stamps,  denot- 
ing a duty  of  the  amount  required,  shall  have  been  duly  affixed  and  used 
thereon.  Proprietary  stamps,  however,  cannot  be  used  on  any  instru- 
ments specified  in  schedule  B. 

Stamps  of  every  kind  and  denomination  can  be  furnished  in  sufficient 
quantities  for  use  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  States  west  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains. 

Collectors  are  hereby  required  and  directed  to  commence  proceedings 
under  the  law  against  all  persons  within  the  said  District  and  States  who 
shall  willfully  neglect  to  use  stamps  as  required. 

Special  attention  is  called  to  the  95th  section  of  the  excise  law : 

u Be  it  further  enacted , that  if  any  person  or  persons  shall  make,  sign, 
or  issue,  or  cause  to  be  made,  signed,  or  issued,  any  instrument,  docu- 
ment, or  paper  of  any  kind  or  description  whatsoever,  without  the  same 
being  duly  stamped,  for  denoting  the  duty  hereby  imposed  thereon,  or 
without  having  thereon  an  adhesive  stamp  to  denote  said  duty,  such  per- 
son or  persons  shall  incur  a penalty  of  fifty  dollars,  and  such  instrument, 
document,  or  paper  aforesaid  shall  be  deemed  invalid  and  of  no  effect.” 

Every  correspondent  is  requested  to  give  the  State,  as  well  as  town 
and  county,  of  his  residence. 

If  not  otherwise  ordered,  stamps  will  be  transmitted  by  mail. 

George  S.  Boutwell,  Commissioner . 


brokers’  contracts  with  buyer  and  seller  each  to  be  stamped. 

New  York , December  23 d,  1862. 

Governor  Boutwell,  Washington , D.  C. 

Dear  Sir  : It  has  been  our  custom  several  years,  as  brokers,  in  making 
a sale,  to  hand  a contract  to  the  seller  and  a counterpart  or  duplicate  to 
the  buyer. 

If  now  we  attach  a stamp  to  the  seller’s  contract,  does  the  law  require 
us  to  attach  another  to  the  counterpart  or  copy,  when  but  one  transaction 
has  been  made.  Yours  truly. 

Treasury  Department , Office  of  Internal  Revenue,  ) 
Washington,  January  \ §th,  1863.  ) 

Gentlemen  : I have  received  your  letter  of  the  23d  of  December,  and 
noted  queries. 

In  reply  thereto  I have  to  state  that,  in  my  opinion,  both  the  “ contract” 
rendered  to  the  seller  and  the  “ duplicate”  or  counterpart  thereof  issued  to 
the  buyer,  comes  under  the  meaning  of  the  Excise  Law  pertaining  to  “ Con- 
tract or  Brokers’  note,  &c..”  and  are  therefore  subject  to  the  same  stamp 
duty.  Vide  p.  90,  schedule  B.  Excise  Law. 

I am,  gentlemen,  your  obedient  servant, 

(Signed)  Geo.  S.  Boutwell,  Commissioner . 

Messrs.  Caswell  & Perkins,  New  York . 
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FOREIGNERS  AND  TIE  RIGHTS  OF  PROPERTY  IN  TURKEY. 

The  Levant  Herald , Constantinople,  publishes  the  following  as  the  reply 
of  A’ali  Pasha  to  the  recent  note  of  the  foreign  representatives  on  the 
subject  of  the  rights  of  foreigners  to  own  real  property  in  the  Empire : 

Sublime  Porte , October  3,  1862. 

The  undersigned,  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  to  His  Majesty  the  Sultan, 
has  had  the  honor  to  receive  and  to  submit  to  his  august  master,  the  col- 
lective note  which  their  Excellencies  the  representatives  of  the  Great  Powers 
have  addressed  him  in  reference  to  the  question  of  foreign  subjects  holding 
real  property  in  the  Ottoman  Empire.  The  undersigned,  by  order  of  his 
Imperial  Majesty,  the  Sultan,  hereby  declares  to  their  Excellencies,  that  tho 
Imperial  Government  does  not  hesitate  to  recognize  its  proclamation  some 
time  ago  on  the  subject,  and  will  also  add,  that  even  issued  without  the  ex- 
istence of  such  a circumstance,  he  would  consider  himself  happy  to  be  able 
to  solve  a question  which  appears  to  be  destined  to  produce  great  benefit 
for  Turkey,  as  well  as  to  increase  its  relations  with  Europe.  But  the  re- 
presentatives are  not  ignorant  of  the  motives  which  have,  up  to  the  present, 
delayed  this  result.  They  are  also  aware,  that  the  Sublime  Porte  has  al- 
ways affirmed  that  it  will  only  grant  to  foreign  subjects  the  right  of  possess- 
ing real  property,  under  certain  conditions. 

The  government  of  the  Sultan  desires  to  act  towards  other  nations  accord- 
ing to  the  principles  of  the  most  civilized  people.  In  return,  it  considers  it 
its  right,  and  as  due  to  its  dignity  and  preservation,  to  invoke  these  same 
principles  on  its  own  behalf.  It  is  well  known  in  what  a situation  Turkey 
was,  when  its  relations  with  Europe  commenced.  A few  foreign  merchants, 
completely  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  population,  resided  in  the  sea- 
ports of  the  Levant.  They  had  hardly  anything  to  do  with  the  natives, 
and  were  entirely  devoted  to  wholesale  trade.  The  Ottoman  Government 
granted  them  privileges  which  the  state  of  society  in  which  they  lived,  and 
the  customs  and  habits  of  that  time  had  rendered  necessary  ; but,  what 
existed  then  has  given  place  to  a state  of  things  completely  different. 
Europe  has  changed,  and  Turkey  is  no  more  what  she  was.  The  relations 
between  her  and  Europe  are  no  longer  the  same.  Everything  then  is 
changed,  except  those  antiquated  Capitulations  which  are  often  put  forward 
in  order  to  justify  pretensions  incompatible  with  the  present  system,  and  of 
such  a nature  as  to  render  impossible  the  regular  course  of  the  government. 

Foreign  subjects  are  in  virtue  of  the  said  Capitulations,  only  subject  to 
their  own  authorities.  It  follows  then,  that  in  the  provinces  of  the  Empire 
there  are  as  many  police  administrations,  as  many  tribunals  governed  by 
different  laws,  as  there  are  Consulates.  Consequently,  in  any  police  mat- 
ter, as  well  as  in  everything  relating  to  judicial,  financial,  and  other  admin- 
istrations, the  hand  of  the  government  is  paralysed,  in  the  name  of  this 
irregularity.  The  great  inconvenience  arising  from  such  an  extraordinary 
state  of  things,  the  insurmountable  obstacles  opposed  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  wishes  of  the  Sultan  to  have  order  and  regularity  in  all  branches 
of  the  administration,  are  too  evident  to  require  enumeration  here,  and  the 
extent  of  which  cannot  be  more  fully  appreciated  by  any  one  than  by  those 
on  whom  the  responsibility  of  the  government  of  the  Empire  rest.  The 
undersigned  is  persuaded  that  if  the  representatives  who  signed  the  collec- 
tive note  would  take  into  consideration  the  preceding  observations,  they  will 
admit,  that,  as  long  as  such  a state  of  things  exists,  it  must  be  impossible 
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for  the  Sublime  Porte  to  adopt  the  course  on  which  they  advise  it  to  enter. 
In  fact,  how  can  it  grant  the  right  of  establishing  themselves  as  proprie- 
tors, to  populations  who  do  not  recognise  its  authority,  or  its  laws,  and  who 
do  not  submit  to  the  obligations  to  which  the  subjects  of  his  Imperial  Ma- 
jesty the  Sultan’s  are  themselves  subordinated,  but  to  their  own  foreign  tri- 
bunals ? Everywhere  else,  where  strangers  enjoy  the  privilege  of  possess- 
ing property,  they  are  subjected  to  the  police,  to  the  laws,  and  tribunals  of 
the  nation  amongst  which  they  reside ; they  pay  the  same  taxes  as  the 
people  of  that  nation,  and  they  do  not  expect  to  be  treated  more  favorably 
than  its  own  subjects. 

The  necessity  and  legitimacy  of  modifying  the  Capitulations  has  been 
solemnly  recognised  by  the  Great  Powers  who  signed  the  treaty  of  the  30th 
March,  1856,  and  has  been  solemnly  expressed  in  one  of  the  protocols  of 
the  Congress  of  Paris.  In  consequence,  the  undersigned  feels  himself  justi- 
fied in  repeating  that  the  government  remains  faithful  to  the  promise  made 
at  the  conclusion  of  that  treaty,  to  deal  with  this  questiou  as  soon  as  the 
legislation  which  governs  foreign  subjects  in  Turkey  shall  have  undergone 
such  changes  as  are  required  by  present  circumstances.  According  to  the 
opinion  of  the  Sublime  Porte,  the  following  three  points  must  form  the 
basis  of  the  revision  for  that  end  : 

1st.  The  integral  payment,  by  strangers  resident  in  Turkey,  of  all  taxes 
and  imposts  to  which  Ottoman  subjects  are  subjected. 

2d.  What  authority  should  the  Sublime  Porte  exercise  over  them  ? 

3d.  Are  there  any  advantages  that  could  be  granted  them  in  return  for 
the  obligations  they  will  have  to  accept  ? 

The  undersigned  cannot  omit  to  say  at  the  same  time,  that  the  govern- 
ment will  neglect  nothing  in  order  that  the  laws  to  which  strangers  will  be 
subjected,  shall  offer  all  the  most  desirable  guarantees.  It  is  equally  to  be 
observed  that  the  obtainment  of  all  the  immunities  (to  be)  accorded  to 
foreign  subjects,  and  which  would  not  be  in  direct  opposition  to  their  new 
position,  would  not  be  an  affair  of  a stroke  of  the  pen  nor  of  immediate 
accomplishment — since  it  would  be  out  of  the  question  to  grant  them  all 
the  privileges  enjoyed  by  native  subjects  of  the  Porte.  The  undersigned 
avails  himself  of  this  occasion  to  repeat  to  his  Excellency  the  assurance  of 
his  high  consideration. 

(Signed.)  A’ali. 


THE  FRENCH  TREATY  WITH  MADAGASCAR. 

The  text  of  the  treaty  recently  concluded  between  France  and  Madagas- 
car has  just  been  published  in  the  French  journals.  It  is  a treaty  of  com- 
merce, and  the  most  noteworthy  point  in  connection  with  it  is  that  Radama 
II.  is  recognized  by  the  Emperor  Napoleon  as  the  sole  and  independent 
Sovereign  of  the  island.  It  binds  the  contracting  parties  to  be  perpetually 
at  peace  with  each  other,  as  well  as  their  successors  There  is  not  a word 
contained  in  it  about  the  alleged  cession  to  France  of  San  Diego’s  Bay,  as 
was  lately  reported  by  the  French  journals.  No  exclusive  right  is  secured 
to  the  French,  as  all  the  privilleges  they  have  obtained  are  assured  to  any 
other  nation  that  chooses  to  demand  them.  It  stipulates  that  either  of  the 
contracting  parties  is  entitled  to  send  a consul  or  diplomatic  agent  to  the 
other ; and  that  every  Frenchman  who  chooses  to  do  so  shall  be  at  liberty 
to  settle  iu  Madagascar,  explore  the  island,  and  propagate  his  religion  there. 
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MERCANTILE  MISCELLANIES. 


WHAT  A POND  FRESHET  IS. 

By  far  the  most  exciting  operation  of  our  oil  business  is  the  pond 
freshet.  It  will  richly  repay  a journey  of  many  hundred  miles  to  see  it. 
Imagine  some  two  hundred  boats,  of  all  sizes,  loaded  with  oil,  coming 
down  on  a rushing  flood,  in  a narrow  creek,  twelve  rods  wide,  where  it 
requires  all  the  skill  and  strength  of  some  five  hundred  stalwart  boatmen 
to  avoid  colliding  with  other  boats  or  rocks  and  obstructions,  and  you  can 
form  some  idea  of  it.  But  our  purpose  is  to  describe  what  a pond  freshet 
is,  and  how  it  is  caused.  The  bulk  of  oil  comes  from  welJs  located  from 
four  to  six  miles  above  this  point.  To  get  this  oil  to  Oil  City,  from  whence 
it  is  shipped  to  all  points,  we  have  to  haul  it  in  wagons,  or  float  it  down 
Oil  Creek  in  boats. 

A great  portion  of  the  business  season,  the  roads  along  the  creek  are 
impassable.  Besides  this,  teaming  is  an  expensive  and  slow  mode  of  trans- 
portation. It  takes  days,  and  frequently  weeks,  to  transport  a few  thou- 
sand barrels  a few  miles,  for  the  reason  that  when  shippers  are  in  the 
greatest  haste,  teams  are  scarce,  and  prices  rule  accordingly.  Upon  the 
freshet  the  shipper  can  run  his  cargo  of  oil  to  this  port  in  a few  hours. 
It  being  the  cheapest  and  most  expeditious  mode  of  getting  the  oil  out 
from  the  wells,  it  is  of  course  preferred  by  the  shippers.  With  this  ex- 
planation we  will  endeavor  to  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  mode  in  which 
the  freshet  is  formed  and  finally  let  loose.  We  subjoin  the  following  de- 
scription of  it  from  the  pen  of  our  talented  friend,  A.  S.  Dobbs,  Esq.,  the 
clever  Superintendent  of  the  Pond  Freshet  upon  Oil  Creek.  He  says: 

“A  Pond  Freshet  is  a temporary  rise  of  water  in  the  creek,  for  the 
purpose  of  running  out  logs,  rafts,  boats,  <kc.  The  water  rises  high  enough 
to  run  out  boats,  containing  sometimes  five  hundred,  and,  in  some  few 
cases,  seveu  hundred  barrels  of  oil.  There  are  usually  from  one  hundred 
and  fifty  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  boats  on  each  freshet.  It  lasts  from 
one  to  two  hours,  and  is  caused  by  letting  the  water  out  from  seven  to 
seventeen  dams  on  the  principal  branches  of  the  creek,  so  that  the  water 
will  all  meet  together,  making  quite  a flood,  upon  which  from  seven  thou- 
sand to  thirty  thousand  barrels  of  oil  are  run  in  boats  to  the  river. 

“The  dams  are  built  with  a solid  abutment  at  each  end,  and  often  one 
in  the  middle.  Between  these  abutments  there  are  timbers  made  very 
solid  in  the  bottom  of  the  creek,  in  which  mortices  are  made  every  three 
or  four  feet.  On  the  top  of  the  abutments,  which  are  usually  from  ten  to 
twelve  feet  high,  other  timbers  are  fastened  spanning  from  one  to  the 
other.  These  timbers  are  directly  over  or  a few  inches  below  the  row  of 
mortices  in  the  lower  timbers  at  the  bottom  of  the  creek.  Scantling,  from 
six  to  eight  inches  square,  and  ten  to  twelve  feet  long,  with  a tenon  on 
one  end,  so  as  easily  to  enter  the  mortices  in  the  timber  in  the  bottom  of 
the  creek,  are  prepared  and  stood  up  perpendicularly,  the  lower  end  in 
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the  mortice,  and  the  upper  leaning  against  the  timbers  which  span  the 
abutments.  Then  loose  boards  are  placed  on  the  upper  side  of  these 
studs  or  posts,  which  are  firmly  held  to  their  place  by  the  weight  of  the 
water.  Thus  the  dam  is  completed.  When  we  wish  to  make  a Pond 
Freshet  we  go  t©  the  upper  dams  on  the  different  branches  of  the  creek, 
some  of  which  are  twelve  miles  above  Titusville,  and  commence  about 
midnight  either  to  pull  with  a lever  or  chain,  or  cut  away  these  studs,  and 
the  water  all  rushes  out  of  the  dam  at  once.  We  then  wait  until  this 
water  gets  into  or  commences  running  over  the  next  dam,  and  then  cut 
it  away,  and  keep  repeating  this  process  until  we  come  to  the  lower  dam 
three  miles  below  Titusville.  When  it,  which  is  a very  large  dam,  is  cut, 
we  have  let  loose  all  in  one  body,  in  some  cases  the  water  of  seventeen 
dams,  which  makes  a rise  of  from  twenty-two  to  thirty  inches  above  the 
highest  rock  on  the  swiftest  ripple.  The  studs  are  again  put  in,  water 
collects,  and  the  mill-men  saw  and  grind  until  they  are  all  stopped  from 
twelve  to  forty-eight  hours  by  the  next  Pond  Freshet.” 

The  shippers  and  boatmen,,  having  been  notified  of  the  day  upon  which 
the  freshet  is  to  take  place,  begin  to  make  preparations  several  days  pre- 
vious to  it.  Boats  are  overhauled,  put  in  order,  and  then  towed,  by  men 
or  horses,  to  the  point  on  the  creek  from'  which  they  intend  to  start.  The 
boats  are  then  loaded  and  everything  made  ready  for  the  coming  flood 
which  is  to  waft  them  to  that  much  desired  harbor,  the  mouth  of  the 
creek.  About  the  time  the  freshet  is  expected,  the  boatmen  stand  ready 
to  let  loose  their  lines.  A cool  rushing  breeze  is  the  first  sign  of  it,  and 
soon  after  comes  the  swirling  waters.  Inexperienced  boatmen  generally 
cut  their  boats  loose  upon  the  first  rush  of  water.  As  a matter  of  course, 
their  boats  run  ahead  of  the  water,  and  get  aground  upon  the  first  ripple 
or  shoal.  The  creek  being  very  narrow,  and  the  force  of  the  current 
generally  swinging  the  boats  across  it,  a jam,  and  not  unfrequently  a great 
loss  of  boats  and  oil  ensues,  just  from  the  inconsiderate  haste  of  a few. 
The  experienced  boatmen  waits  at  his  harbor  until  the  water  commences 
to  recede,  then  cuts  his  line  loose,  and  trusts  himself  to  the  mercy  of  the 
swift  current,  and  comes  into  port  upon  the  highest  part  of  the  rise.  The 
current  of  a first  class  Pond  Freshet  will  run  at  the  rate  of  six  miles  an 
hour.  An  ordinary  one  about  four  miles,  and  a small  one  two  miles  and- 
a-half.  If  the  boatman  meets  with  no  obstacle,  he  soon  anchors  his  craft 
at  our  wharf. 

There  are  several  points  of  the  creek  where  formidable  obstacles  are 
interposed  to  vex  the  navigator.  Among  these  are  the  pier  at  M’Clintock 
Bridge,  and  a pier,  to  support  the  machinery  of  a well,  in  the  middle  of 
the  creek  immediately  below  ; the  Forge  Dam,  through  which  is  only  a 
narrow  passage  for  boats ; the  pier  of  the  bridge  at  this  place,  and  the 
bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  creek  itself.  One  boat  getting  across  the  creek 
at  either  of  these  points  is  apt  to  cause  a “jam.”  The  boats  are  crushed 
against  each  other,  and  being  generally  built  very  light  are  easily  broken, 
and  if  loaded  with  bulk  oil  the  contents  are  poured  into  the  creek.  If  in 
barrels,  the  boat  sinks  and  the  barrels  float  off,  and  the  owner  rarely  re- 
covers all  of  them  again. 

Once  landed  at  our  w'harves,  the  boat  is  either  unloaded,  or  if  the  water 
is  in  good  boating  stage,  goes,  after  brief  preparation,  to  Pittsburg, — Oil 
City  Register . 
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DRIVE  YOUR  BUSINESS,  BUT  NEVER  PERMIT  YOUR  BUSINESS  TO  DRIVE  YOU. 

We  once  knew  a successful  merchant  who  gave  the  above  as  the  rule  of 
his  life  and  the  key  of  his  success.  It  is  a motto  containing  certainly  great 
wisdom,  and  yet  comparatively  few  act  in  accordance  with  Us  teaching.  To 
drive  ones  business  is  a proposition  easily  understood,  but  how  to  prevent 
its  becoming  the  driver  is  a more  difficult  problem.  Who  does  not  meet 
every  day  merchants,  worthy  men,  almost  out  of  breath  and  always  under 
high  pressure  during  banking  hours  ? How  often,  too,  do  we  see  them  bowed 
down  with  premature  old  age,  resting  under  the  pressure  of  heavy  business 
cares.  These  men  are  all  permitting  their  business  to  be  the  driver,  and 
we  undertake  to  say  that  very  few  of  them  really  enjoy  one  moment  of 
their  lives,  while  more  than  four-fifths  of  them  die  poor.  On  the  other 
hand,  were  these  same  men  willing  to  do  less,  always  seeing  the  end  from 
the  begining,  they  could  show  at  the  close  of  life  their  worldly  work  accom- 
plished, without  taking  all  their  time  from  higher  and  better  thoughts  and 
works,  a fiiir  balance  in  money  made,  blessed  with  infinite  satisfaction  and 
comfort.  The  evil  of  the  day  is  the  desire  to  do  a large  business.  “ If,” 
says  the  enthusiast,  “ I can  net  five  thousand  dollars  out  of  a years  busi- 
ness, I can  surely  realize  more  than  twice  the  profit  out  of  twice  the  busi- 
ness.” This  may  or  may  not  be  true.  If  you  trijile  your  capital  you  might 
perhaps  safely  double  your  business,  but  not  more.  For  it  should  be  re- 
membered that  a larger  business  requires  additional  thought,  attention,  and 
work,  and  hence  more  capital  than  the  proportionate  increase  of  the  busi- 
ness— for  there  will  be  less  time  for  financeering.  We  frequently  forget 
that  when  we  double  our  business  we  are  doubling  labors  and  cares  which 
are  already  as  great  as  ought  to  be  undertaken.  Unless,  therefore,  we  ob- 
serve some  such  rule  as  the  above,  we  shall  find  that  in  increasing  our  busi- 
ness we  shall  only  be  increasing  our  troubles,  and  leaving  a balance  at  the 
end  of  life  of  simply  so  many  obligations  met,  so  much  interest  paid,  so 
many  extra  steps  taken,  so  many  anxious  days  and  sleepless  nights  passed, 
with  nothing  to  the  other  side  of  the  account  except  premature  old  age  and 
disappointed  hopes. 


MARINO  NEEDLES. 

Needles  are  made  of  steel  wire.  The  wire  is  first  cut  by  shears,  from 
coils,  into  the  length  of  the  needles  to  be  made.  After  a batch  of  such 
bits  of  wire  have  been  cut  off  they  are  placed  in  a hot  furnace,  and  then 
taken  out  and  rolled  backward  and  forward  on  a table  till  they  are  straight. 
They  are  now  to  be  ground.  The  needle  pointer  then  takes  up  two  dozen 
or  so  of  the  wires  and  rolls  them  between  his  thumb  aud  fingers,  with 
their  endeon  the  grindstone,  first  one  end  and  then  the  other.  Next  is  a 
machine  which  flattens  and  gutters  the  heads  of  ten  thousand  needles  in 
an  hour.  Next  comes  the  punching  of  the  eyes,  by  a boy,  so  fast  that 
the  eyes  can  hardly  keep  pace  with  him.  The  splitting  follows,  which  is 
running  a fine  wire  through  a dozen  of  perhaps  of  these  twine  needles. 
A woman  with  a little  anvil  before  her  files  between  the  heads  and  sepa- 
rates them. 

They  are  now  complete  needles,  but  they  are  rough  and  rusty,  and 
easily  bent.  The  hardening  comes  next.  They  are  heated  in  batches  in 
a furnace,  and  when  red  hot  are  thrown  into  a pan  of  cold  water.  Next 
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they  must  be  tempered,  and  this  is  done  by  rolling  them  backward  and 
forward  on  a hot  metal  plate.  The  polishing  still  remains  to  be  done. 
On  a very  coarse  cloth  needles  are  spread  to  the  number  of  forty  or  fifty 
thousand.  Emery  dust  is  strewed  over  them,  oil  is  sprinkled  and  soft 
soap  is  daubed  over ; the  cloth  is  rolled  hard  up,  and  with  several  others 
of  the  same  kind  thrown  into  a sort  of  wash  pot  to  roll  to  and  fro  twelve 
hours  or  more.  They  come  out  dirty  enough,  but  after  rinsing  in  clean 
hot  water,  and  tossing  in  sawdust,  they  become  bright  and  are  ready  to 
be  sorted  and  put  up  for  sale. 


PAPER  STOCK  FROM  WOOD. 

An  old  paper  manufacturer  writes  with  great  confidence  and  enthusiasm 
of  a new  process  for  reducing  wood  to  paper  pulp,  which  has  been  dis- 
covered by  Prof.  Chadbourne,  of  Williams  and  Bowdoin  colleges.  It 
depends  upon  a combination  of  chemical  and  mechanical  principles,  by 
which  the  woody  fibres  are  alike  strengthened  and  separated  from  each 
other.  The  process  is  pronounced  by  practical  paper  makers  and  patent 
examiners  as  entirely  unique,  and  quite  certain  in  results.  It  involves  no 
change  of  machinery,  and  no  additional  expense,  except  for  the  pulp 
machine,  which  will  cost  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  dollars.  If  no  unfor- 
seen  difficulty  arises  in  working  in  on  a large  scale,  it  will  reduce  the  cost 
of  paper  pulp  to  less  than  one-half  its  present  value,  or  to  some  forty  or 
fifty  dollars  a ton.  The  invention  is  now  in  the  hands  of  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  energetic  paper  manufacturers  in  the  country,  a patent 
has  been  applied  for,  and  in  due  time  the  full  value  of  the  process  will 
be  tested  on  a large  scale. 

The  Boston  Journal  is  printed  on  paper  made  of  wood,  but  whether 
the  process  of  manufacture  is  the  one  above  referred  to,  we  cannot  say. 
The  paper  presents  a clear  surface,  is  of  soft  and  firm  texture,  and  admir- 
ably adapted  for  newspaper  purposes.  The  Journal  states,  that  the  spe- 
cimens it  has  thus  far  used,  is  not  a fair  test  of  what  the  manufacturers 
propose  to  do.  All  who  have  to  use  paper,  (and  who  does  not  ?)  will 
wish  the  manufacturers  abundant  success. 


POPULATION  OF  CHICAGO. 

The  Controller  took  the  census  of  Chicago  during  the  month  of  Octo- 
ber last,  and  ascertained  the  population  to  be  as  follows : 


South  division 42,280 

West  division 55,965 

North  division 35,523 


Total 133,768 

Population  in  1860 109,263 


Increase  in  two  years  and  four  months 24,505 


The  census  of  1860  was  taken  for  June.  The  increase  has  therefore 
been  10,000  inhabitants  a year. 
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COTTON  PLANTING  UNDER  GOVERNMENT  A FAILURE. 

An  important  fact  appears  in  the  Port  Royal  correspondence  of  the  New 
York  Tribune,  which  is,  that  the  effort  of  the  government  to  cultivate  cot- 
ton, under  military  direction,  is  a failure.  The  correspondent  says: 

It  is  understood  that  General  Hunter  will  direct  the  suspension  of  the 
cultivation  of  cotton  on  the  plantations  worked  under  the  auspices  of  the 
government  during  the  coming  season.  He  proposes  to  have  all  the  soil 
devoted  to  the  raising  of  corn,  in  order  to  afford  some  direct  relief  to  the 
Subsistence  Department,  and  decrease  as  much  as  possible  the  drafts  of  this 
department  upon  the  Federal  Treasury. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  the  change  is  the  discrepancy  between  the  finan- 
cial profits  of  last  year’s  cotton  crop  and  the  government  capital  invested  in 
it.  It  is  true,  uncontrollable  meteorological  causes  had  most  to  do  with  the 
unsatisfactory  crop ; but  in  the  present  straitened  condition  of  the  national 
finances,  it  is  well  argued,  similar  investments  of  uncertain  promise  must  be 
discountenanced. 

Another  reason  is  the  desire  of  General  Hunter  to  make  as  many  of  the 
able  bodied  plantation  hands  available  for  service  in  the  army  and  fatigue 
duty  as  possible.  Corn,  potatoes,  etc.,  can  be  well  raised  by  the  women. 

If  the  cotton  culture  cannot  be  prosecuted  with  a financial  profit  at  Port 
Royal,  we  may  reasonably  doubt  whether  it  can  anywhere.  From  that 
qua:  ter  in  fewer  years  have  come  the  most  abundant  crops  ; the  soil  is  pro- 
lific ; the  climate  is  the  most  favorable.  Everything  favored  success ; but 
where  fortunes  have  been  made  heretofore,  we  now  see  fortunes  lost  in  futile 
experiments. 


LIVING  AND  MEANS 

The  world  is  full  of  people  who  can’t  imagine  why  they  don’t  prosper 
like  their  neighbors,  when  the  real  obstacle  is  not  in  banks  or  tariffs,  in  bad 
public  policy  or  hard  times,  but  in  their  own  extravagance  and  heedless  os- 
tentation. The  young  clerk  marries  and  takes  a house,  which  he  proceeds 
to  furnish  twice  as  expensively  as  he  can  afford,  and  then  his  wife,  instead 
of  taking  hold  to  help  him  earn  a livelihood  by  doing  her  own  work,  must 
have  a hired  servant  to  help  spend  his  limited  earnings.  Ten  years  after- 
wards you  will  find  him  struggling  on  under  a load  of  debts  and  children, 
wondering  why  luck  was  always  against  him,  while  his  friends  regret  his 
unhappy  destitution  and  financial  ability.  Had  they  from  the  first  been  frank 
and  honest,  he  need  not  have  been  so  unlucky.  The  single  man  “ hired  out” 
in  the  country  at  ten  to  fifteen  dollars  per  month,  who  contrives  to  dissolve 
his  year’s  earnings  in  frolic’s  and  fine  clothes ; the  clerk  who  has  five  hun- 
dred a year,  and  melts  fifty  of  it  into  liquor  and  cigars,  are  paralleled  by 
the  young  merchant  who  fills  a house  with  costly  furniture,  gives  dinners, 
and  drives  a fast  horse  on  the  strength  of  the  profits  he  expects  to  realize 
when  his  goods  are  all  sold  and  his  notes  all  paid.  Let  a man  have  a genius 
for  spending,  and  whether  his  income  be  a dollar  a day  or  a dollar  a minute, 
it  is  equally  certain  to  prove  inadequate.  The  man  who  (being  single)  does 
not  save  money  on  six  dollars  a week,  will  not  be  apt  to  on  sixty  ; and  he 
who  does  not  lay  up  something  in  his  first  year  of  independent  exertion, 
?ill  be  pretty  apt  to  wear  a poor  man’s  hair  into  his  grave. 
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LOTTERY,  OR  BONDS  LOANS. 

8HOWING  THEIR  USE  IN  EUROPE,  AND  THE  FEASIBILITY  OF  THEIR  ADOP- 
TION IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

COMMUNICATED  TO  THE  MERCHANTS*  MAGAZINE  BY  JOHN  P.  ENTZ. 

Among  the  various  means  employed  by  European  governments  for  rais- 
ing money,  Lottery  Loans  have  played  a conspicuous  part.  Not  only 
Austria,  who  has  developed  the  system  to  a larger  extent  than  any  other 
State,  but  several  of  the  smaller  principalities  have  from  time  to  time 
come  into  the  market,  and  have  thereby  conquered  many  difficulties  which 
they  might  have  encountered  unsuccessfully  if  they  had  applied  for  means 
by  the  usual  mode. 

As  it  may  prove  interesting  for  those  unacquainted  with  this  descrip- 
tion of  loans,  I have  extracted  from  the  latest  edition  of  Nblkenbrecher’s 
Taschenbnch , published  in  1858,  and  from  other  commercial  German 
works,  a list  of  all  the  latest  Lottery  Loans,  with  all  the  information  on 
the  subject  that  I have  been  able  to  gather. 

The  adopted  title  of  Lottery  Loan  is  an  unfortunate  and  scarcely  an 
appropriate  one,  as  the  word  conveys  an  idea  of  a certain  gambling  sys- 
tem, which,  notwithstanding  all  the  statutory  enactments  of  nearly  all  the 
States  of  the  Union,  had  not  been  entirely  extirpated.  Lotteries,  as  known 
in  this  country,  extract  the  hard  earnings  of  the  poor  to  enrich  the  man- 
agers, and  to  distribute  a few  prizes  among  a small  number  whom  Dame 
Fortune  may  favor.  Thousands  lose  all ; while  a few  are  receiving  an 
uncertain  return,  only  to  nurse  the  passion  for  continued  gambling,  and 
to  go  into  it  still  more  extensively.  But  Lottery  Loans  are  very  different. 
Nobody  loses  what  he  has  staked,  but  receives  it  back  some  time  or  other 
with  interest,  though  the  latter  at  a moderate  rate,  the  excess  being  di- 
vided in  prizes  of  various  dimensions  to  a number  of  the  bondholders. 
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There  are,  therefore,  no  blanks  with  a total  or  even  a partial  loss  on  the 
investment,  while  the  holder  has  a chance  of  receiving  a bonus,  if  the 
number  on  his  bond  should  draw  one  of  the  prizes.  The  title  of  “Bonus 
Loan”  would  therefore  be  a more  suitable  one,  the  only  uncertain  chance 
being,  who  shall  be  so  lucky  as  to  receive  one  of  the  bonuses,  besides  the 
amount  he  has  laid  out  ? 

The  country  is  unfortunately  in  such  a position  that  borrowing  cannot  be 
avoided,  and  its  credit  abroad  being  low,  we  have  to  look  for  the  means 
to  meet  our  liabilities  among  our  own  people.  Our  wants  are  so  enor- 
mous, and  will  be  for  many  years  to  come,  that  it  is  our  imperative 
duty  to  try  to  discover,  and  to  adopt  the  most  effective  and  least  expen- 
sive mode  for  securing  the  means  to  satisfy  these  wants,  and  save  us  from 
bankruptcy. 

The  issue  of  paper  money  must  have  a limit,  if  we  ever  expect  to  re- 
deem it.  Loans  redeemable  in  twenty  or  thirty  years  may  be  put  into 
the  market,  but  they  are  at  the  mercy  of  the  banks  and  capitalists.  The 
larger  the  amount  offered  the  more  the  prices  will  be  depressed.  Yet  the 
money  must  be  raised  at  any  cost,  and  what  that  cost  will  be  depends 
much  upon  the  plan  adopted. 

If  we  succeed  in  borrowing,  the  time  will  of  course  come  when  the  debt 
must  be  paid  off,  and  if  the  internal  revenue  is  scarcely  sufficient  to  pay 
the  interest  on  it  and  our  current  expenses,  the  natural  consequence  will 
be,  that  we  must  renew  the  debt  by  new  loans,  perpetuating  our  unfortu- 
nate position  to  an  endless  period.  Some  plan,  then,  must  be  adopted 
which  will  give  us  the  money  at  a low  rate  of  interest,  so  that  we  can 
pay  a part  of  the  principal  each  year. 

Few  have,  perhaps,  closely  calculated  the  cost  of  a loan,  and  will  be 
astonished  when  they  see  the  following  result  of  one  for  thirty  years 
of  $300,000,000,  at  six  per  cent  per  annum,  payable  half-yearly : 

Nine  millions  of  dollars  paid  every  six  months  will  ac- 


cumulate in  thirty  years  to $1,467,480,933 

Add  principal  due  at  the  end  of  the  period 300,000,000 


Total  cost  to  the  Treasury $1,767,480,933 

In  this  calculation  money  is  valued  at  six  per  cent,  compounded  half- 
yearly,  which  is  its  actual  cost,  and  the  result  is  the  aggregate  amount 
laid  out  for  payment  of  interest  and  for  the  final  redemption  of  the  loan. 

By  a Lottery  Loan,  as  it  is  called  in  Europe,  or  by  a Bonus  Loan,  as  I 
would  prefer  to  call  it,  issued  in  bonds  of  $100  each,  we  would  establish 
a truly  popular  loan,  accessible  to  all.  It  would  be  taken  by  moneyed 
corporations  and  by  capitalists  for  investment,  it  would  probably  be  also 
eagerly  sought  after  by  private  individuals  of  small  means,  receiving  prin- 
cipal with  a moderate  rate  of  interest,  and  a fair  chance  of  securing  one 
of  the  bonuses  or  prizes. 

An  illustration  will  best  explain  its  practical  working,  and  show  the 
situation  in  which  the  Treasury  would  be  at  the  end  of  the  term,  as  com- 
pared with  an  ordinary  loan. 

Suppose  a loan  of  $300,000,000,  issued  in  3,000,000  of  bonds  of 
$100  each,  of  which  $10,000,000  are  to  be  redeemed  every  year,  with 
interest  at  4 per  cent,  and  arrears  of  interest,  the  interest  being  only  paid 
at  redemption. 
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Accumulation. 

1864 

$104 

$57,755,433 

1879 

$164 

$37,522,014 

1865 

108 

56,533,821 

1880 

168 

36,230,736 

1866 

112 

55,262,198 

1881 

172 

34,964,059 

1867 

116 

53,950,276 

1882..... 

176 

33,723,420 

1868 

120 

52,606,872 

1883 

180 

32,510,002 

1869 

124 

51,239,923 

1884 

184 

31,324,767 

1870 

128 

49,856,560 

48,463,170 

1885 

188 

30,168,481 

1871 

132 

1886 

192 

29,041,723 

27,944,914 

1872 

136 

47,065,464 

1887 

196 

1873 

140 

45,668,529 

1888 

200 

26,878,328 

1874 

144 

44,276,882 

1889 

204 

25,842,110 

1875 

148 

42,894,519 

1890 

208 

24,836,288 

1876 

152 

41,524,961 

40,171,291 

1891 

212 

23,860,787 

1877 

156 

1892 

216 

22,915,440 

1878 

160 

38,836,200 

1893 

220 

22,000,000 

$726,106,099 

$439,763,069 

726,106,099 


Total  in  1893 $1,165,869,168 

Deduct  from  cost  of  an  ordinary  loan  at  -six  per  cent. . . . 1,767,480,933 

Margin  left  for  bonuses , $601,611,765 


The  bonds  being  drawn  in  3,000  series,  each  numbered  from  No.  1 to 
100,000.  A drawing  would  be  made  every  year  of  100  series,  composing 
100,000  bonds,  to  be  paid  off  six  months  afterwards  with  interest  accrued, 
and  entitled  to  such  bonus  as  may  be  awarded  to  it  by  a subsequent  draw- 
ing of  prizes.  Similar  drawings  of  series  and  prizes  to  be  made  every 
year  thereafter  until  the  whole  are  redeemed. 

Let  us  now  see  what  the  accumulation  of  $10,000,000  paid  every  year 
will  be,  in  order  to  find  the  amount  which  may  be  divided  as  bonuses. 

AT  SIX  PER  CENT,  COMPOUNDED  HALF-YEARLY. 


1864.... 

Accumulation. 

$10,000,000  $55,534,010 

1879.. .. 

Accumulation. 

$10,000,000  $22,879,277 

1865.... 

u 

52,346,130 

1880..  .. 

44 

21,565,913 

1866.... 

u 

49,341,249 

1881.... 

44 

20,327,941 

1867.... 

u 

46,508,859 

1882..  .. 

44 

19,161,034 

1868.. .. 

(4 

43,839,060 

1883.. . . 

44 

18,061,112 

1869.. .. 

44 

41,322,519 

1884..  .. 

44 

17,024,331 

1870.. .. 

44 

38,950,437 

1885.... 

44 

16,047,064 

1871.... 

44 

36,714,523 

1886..  .. 

44 

15,125,897 

1872.. .. 

(4 

34,606,959 

1887.... 

44 

14,257,609 

1873.... 

44 

32,620,378 

1888... . 

44 

13,439.164 

1874.. .. 

44 

30,747,835 

1889.... 

44 

12,667,701 

1875.. .. 

44 

28,982,783 

1890.. .. 

44 

11,940,523 

1876 

44 

27,319,053 

1891.... 

44 

11,255,088 

1877..  .. 

44 

25,750,828 

1892..  .. 

44 

10,609,000 

1878.. .. 

44 

24,272,625 

$568,857,248 

1893.... 

44 
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By  this  proportion  we  find  that  prizes  amounting  to 

$5,000,000  would  accumulate  to $401,609,451 

6.000. 000  “ “ 481,931,341 

7.000. 000  “ “ 562,253,231 

7,500,000  “ “ 602,414,176 

It  follows  from  the  above  calculation,  that  having  a 
margin  over  and  above  the  payment  of  principal 

and  interest  of $601,611,765 

We  could  nearly  allow  for  prizes  $7,500,000,  making  602,414,176 


Presenting  a loss  to  the  Treasury  of  only $802,411 


But  if  the  prizes  were  $7,000,000,  or  $562,253,231,  there  would  be  a 
balance  in  the  Treasury  of  $39,358,534. 

If  the  former  amount  of  $7,500,000  were  granted,  the  annual  prizes 
or  bonuses  might  be  fixed  as  follows : 


Prizes. 

10  of  $100,000  each $1,000,000 

20  “ 50,000  “ 1,000,000 

40  “ 25,000  “ 1,000,000 

100  “ 10,000  “ 1,000,000 

200  “ 5,000  “ 1,000,000 

400  “ 2,500  “ 1,000,000 

1,000  “ 1,000  “ 1,000,000 

1,000  “ 500  “ 500,000 


2,770  $7,500,000 


Making  one  prize  for  every  thirty-six  bonds. 

By  such  an  arrangement,  it  is  fair  to  presume  that  the  whole  loan 
would  be  rapidly  taken  up  at  par,  and  divided  in  small  parcels  among  the 
whole  population,  and  perhaps  that  the  allurements  of  handsome  bonuses 
would  create  a lively  demand  from  Europe,  confidence  in  it  being  increased 
by  the  reflection  that  a loan  divided  among  the  poorer  classes  would  be 
less  likely  than  any  other  ever  to  be  repudiated. 

A most  important  feature  in  this  arrangement  is,  that  for  a number  of 
years  the  annual  payment  for  principal,  interest,  and  prizes  would  scarcely 
exceed  the  sum  required  to  pay  the  annual  interest  on  an  ordinary  loan, 
though  gradually  increasing  towards  the  latter  part,  when  returning  pros- 
perity would  enable  us  to  meet  the  larger  demands  more  easily  even  than 
we  can  the  smaller  ones  in  our  present  embarrassed  condition.  But  a 
still  more  satisfactory  point  is  obtained,  viz. : the  gradual  cancellation  of 
the  debt,  which,  at  the  end  of  the  thirty  years  will  be  entirely  paid,  while 
in  an  ordinary  loan  it  remains  still  in  existence. 

European  quotations  of  Lottery  Loans  show  that  after  the  drawing  of 
series,  and  before  the  drawing  of  prizes,  the  bonds  bring  a handsome  pre- 
mium. This  would  no  doubt  be  the  case  with  us,  as  the  expectation  of 
receiving  the  principal  with  interest,  and  perhaps  one  of  the  large  prizes, 
would  give  a strong  impetus  to  speculation. 

It  may  be  remarked,  that  the  low  rate  of  four  per  cent,  not  payable 
every  year,  but  only  when  the  bonds  become  due,  might  be  considered  a 
poor  investment,  where  such  is  the  chief  object.  Let  us  therefore  see 
what  result  five  per  cent  would  produce  : 
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1864 

$105 

Accumulation. 

$58,310,273 

1879 

$180 

Accumulation. 

$41,192,698 

1865  

110 

57,680,743 

1880 

185 

39,896,938 

1866  

115 

66,742,479 

1881 

190 

38,623,688 

1867 

120 

55,810,631 

1882  

195 

37,364,016 

1868 

125 

54,798,825 

1883  

200 

36,122,225 

1869  

130 

53,719,274 

1884 

205 

34,899,878 

1870 

135 

52,583,090 

1885  

210 

33,698,835 

32,520,679 

1871 

140 

51,400,332 

1886 

215 

1872 

145 

50,180,090 

1887 

220 

31,366,740 

1873  

150 

48,930,767 

1888  

225 

30,236,118 

1874 

155 

47,659,144 

1889  

230 

29,135,712 

1875 

160 

46,372,453 

1890 

235 

28,060,229 

1876 

165 

45,076,437 

1891 

240 

27,012,211 

1877  

170 

43,776,407 

42,477,093 

1892  

245 

25,992,050 

1878 

175 

1893  

250 

25,000,000 

$765,418,038 

$491,121,417 

765,418,038 

$1,256,539,455 


Cost  of  an  ordinary  loan 1,767,480,933 

Margin  for  prizes $510,941,478 

Prizes  amounting  to  $6,250,000  would  amount  to $502,011,813 

Leaving  still  a balance  in  the  Treasury  of $8,929,665 


Which  proves  that  even  at  that  more  satisfactory  rate,  prizes  amount- 
ing to  $6,250,000  might  be  granted,  and  there  would  still  remain  in  the 
Treasury  a gain  of  nearly  $9,000,000. 

It  will  be  perceived  by  the  proceeding  explanation  that  even  the  most 
unfortunate  holder,  whose  bond  may  he  drawn  only  at  the  end  of  the 
term,  and  perhaps  without  having  obtained  a prize,  will  receive  back  his 
money  with  interest ; this  cannot,  therefore,  be  called  gambling,  and  it 
can  offer  no  reasons  for  objection  even  to  the  strictest  moralist.  Still, 
there  may  be  prejudice  in  the  mind  of  some,  who,  without  considering 
that  the  so-called  prizes  allotted  to  a part  of  the  holders,  and  to  be  drawn 
in  the  same  manner  as  a Lottery,  are  in  addition  to  the  full  repayment  of 
their  advances,  might  still  think  it  an  unclean  thing  to  touch. 

To  quiet  these  croakers,  the  loan  might  be  arranged  differently,  in  a 
manner  that  would  perhaps  even  prove  more  attractive  and  satisfactory 
to  all  parties.  In  the  annexed  list  of  European  Lottery  Loans,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  city  of  Lyons,  in  France,  has  issued  a loan  of  about 
8,000,0000  francs,  redeemable  in  fifty  annual  instalments,  without  prizes, 
but  in  lieu  of  them,  every  bond  of  1,000  francs  receives  when  redeemed 
an  addition  of  250  francs,  every  bondholder  being  therefore  certain  to  re- 
ceive, besides  the  annually  paid  interest  of  five  per  cent,  a bonus  of  twenty- 
five  per  cent  on  the  principal. 

The  city  of  Liege,  in  Belgium,  has  likewise  a similar  provision,  repay- 
ing 100  francs  for  every  bond  of  80  francs,  but  the  interest  only  two  per 
cent,  which  allows  them  to  grant  also  prizes  from  50  upwards  to  60,000 
francs. 
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Upon  this  principle  a loan  might  be  arranged  without  prizes,  but  allow- 
ing a bonus  to  every  bondholder  when  his  bond  becomes  payable,  as  fixed 
by  annual  drawings,  and  paying  interest  on  the  whole  loan  at  the  rate  of 
four  or  five  per  cent  per  annum,  by  coupons  attached  and  made  payable 
once  a year. 

The  following  computation  will  show  the  amount  of  interest  at  the 
rate  of  four  per  cent  that  would  be  paid  every  year,  and  its  accumulation 
at  the  end  of  the  thirty  years,  ten  million  dollars  principal  being  paid 
off  every  year  at  the  same  time : 


1864... 

112,000,000 

$66,602,204 

1879.. 

$6,000,000 

$13,727,566 

1866  . . 

11,600,000 

60,721,511 

1880.. 

5,600,000 

12,076,911 

1866  . . 

11,200,000 

55,262,198 

1881  .. 

5,200,000 

10,570,529 

1867  .. 

10,800,000 

50,229,568 

1882  . . 

4,800,000 

9,197,296 

1868  . . 

10,400,000 

45,592,623 

1883  .. 

4,400,000 

7,946,889 

1869  .. 

10,000,000 

41,322,519 

1884.. 

4,000,000 

6,809,732 

1870  . . 

9,600,000 

37,392,418 

1885  .. 

3,600,000 

5.776,943 

1871  .. 

9,200,000 

33,777,361 

1886  .. 

3,200,000 

4,840,287 

1872  .. 

8,800,000 

30,454,124 

1887  .. 

2,800,000 

3,992,130 

1873  .. 

8,400,000 

27,401,117 

1888.. 

2,400,000 

8,225,399 

1874 .. 

8,000,000 

24,698,268 

1889  .. 

2,000,000 

2,533,540 

1875  .. 

7,600,000 

22,026,915 

1890.. 

1,600,000 

1,910,483 

1876  . . 

7,200,000 

19,669,718 

1891  .. 

1,200,000 

1,350,611 

1877  .. 

6,800,000 

17,510,563 

1892  .. 

800,000 

848,720 

1878.. 

6,400,000 

15,534,480 

1893  .. 

400,000 

400,000 

$548,095,587 

$85,207,036 

548,095.587 


Accumulation  of  interest  paid  at  four  per  cent $633,302,623 

To  find  the  result  of  coupons  bearing  5 per  cent  add  £.. . . 158,325,656 

Accumulation  of  interest  at  five  per  cent $791,628,279 

The  annual  payment  of  interest  on  the  whole  loan  would 

therefore  cost  the  Treasury  in  30  years,  at  4 per  cent.. . $633,302,623 

Add  $10,000,000  per  annum  of  principal 803,218.902 

Add  40  per  cent,  or  $40  bonus  on  each  bond 321,287,561 


Total  cost 1,757,809,086 

Total  cost  of  a loan  in  the  ordinary  way 1,767,480,933 


Gain  to  the  Treasury $9,671,847 

If  the  interest  allowed  were  5 per  cent  per  annum — 

Accumulation  of  interest  in  30  years $791,628,279 

Add  $10,000,000  per  annum  of  principal 803,218,902 

Add  20  per  cent,  or  $20  bonus  on  each  bond 160,643,780 


Total  cost  to  the  Treasury  in  30  years 1,755,490,961 

Costin  the  ordinary  way 1,767,480,933 


$11,989,972 


Gain  to  the  Treasury 
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Every  bondholder  would  then  receive  interest  at  five  per  cent  every 
year,  and  when  the  bond  is  redeemed  a bonus  of  6120,  and  all  would  be 
in  the  same  position,  with  the  only  exception  that  there  would  be  a mani- 
fest advantage  in  fevor  of  the  bonds  whose  redemption  is  fixed  by  each 
annual  drawing  of  the  series,  and  which  are,  consequently,  certain  of  re- 
ceiving the  bonus  at  an  early  day,  while  the  others  nave  to  run  the  chance 
of  obtaining  it  only  at  a remote  period. 

By  this  arrangement,  even  if  not  by  the  other,  all  objections  against  gam- 
bling are  removed.  The  holder  of  the  bond  receives  a good  interest,  with 
fair  prospects  of  a large  profit,  while  the  government  throws  out  great 
inducements  to  take  the  loan  at  par,  and  remains  independent  of  capital- 
ists, who  will  do  all  in  their  power  to  depress  the  prices. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  in  the  two  first  examples  simple  interest  is 
paid  only  when  the  principal  is  redeemed,  the  Treasury  having  the  use  of 
it  until  thus  paid.  This  gives  it  a great  advantage,  and  enables  it  to  make 
the  prizes  or  bonuses  so  much  larger,  assuming  that  it  is  willing  to  apply 
to  this  purpose  the  full  cost  of  an  ordinary  loan  sold  at  par.  In  the  last 
example  the  interest  is  paid  annually  on  the  whole  debt  by  coupons  at- 
tached. In  the  former  way  the  annual  payments  increase  from  year  to 
year,  while  in  the  latter  they  decrease — the  principal  being  annually  re- 
duced to  the  extent  of  $10,000,000.  The  inducements  offered  by  both 
modes  to  the  purchaser  are  very  great,  and  it  is  more  than  probable  that 
the  whole  loan  would  be  rapidly  taken  up  in  large  and  small  sums  by  the 
whole  population,  and  at  par  and  perhaps  even  at  a good  premium,  while 
an  ordinary  loan  is  subject  to  the  dictation  of  banks  and  capitalists,  to 
whom  alone  it  is  accessible,  and  who  may  make  their  terms  very  onerous. 
That  the  issue  of  bonds,  now  under  discussion  by  Congress,  will  only  be 
taken  at  a heavy  discount,  is  already  certain  ; and  what  the  consequence 
of  such  a large  amount  being  thrown  upon  the  market  will  be,  is  a matter 
of  conjecture;  but  we  anticipate  a most  ruinous  result.  It  is  obvious 
that  to  receive  50,  60,  or  70  per  cent  to  pay  interest  on  $100,  and  to  pay 
finally  the  whole  $100,  must  cause  a serious  loss  to  the  Treasury.  Bor- 
rowing money  at  a discount  would  be  equal  to  the  following  rates  of  in- 
terest, assuming  the  value  of  money  six  percent,  compounded  half-yearly, 


At 90  80  70  60  60  percent. 

8ix  per  cent  loan  for  20  years 6.96  8.16  9 71  11.67  14.68  per  anntun. 

* “ 40  6.74  7.66  8.88  10.41  12.62 


It  is  a matter  for  reflection  whether  a bonus  loan  with  prizes  to  a few, 
or  one  with  an  universal  advance  to  all,  would  meet  with  greater  patron- 
age from  the  public;  and  it  must  be  likewise  carefully  considered  whether 
the  large  prizes  connected  with  a loan  on  which  the  interest  is  reserved 
until  the  payment  of  principal,  would  offer  a satisfactory  compensation  for 
the  privation  of  income,  in  comparison  with  a loan  on  which  the  interest 
is  paid  annually. 

If  the  granting  of  prizes  is  deemed  unobjectionable,  or  preferable,  the 
two  last  modes  of  loans,  with  coupons  at  4 or  5 per  cent,  would  permit 
the  following  bonuses : 

It  has  been  shown  that  in  a loan  at  4 per  cent  for  30  years 
after  paying  off  annually  $10,000,000  of  principal  and 
the  interest  on  the  whole  loan,  there  would  remain  in  the 
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Treasury  at  the  end  of  the  term  a surplus  of $330,952,400 

Which  would  be  equivalent  to  annual  prizes  amounting  to  4,120,000 

And  in  a loan  at  5 per  cent,  a surplus  of. 172,633,753 

Equal  to  annual  prizes  of ^ . . 2,150,000 

In  lieu  of  paying  every  bondholder  in  the  former  case  a bonus  of  $40, 
and  in  the  latter,  of  $20,  at  redemption.  This  surplus  might  also  be  ap- 
plied to  a regular  but  smaller  bonus  to  all,  and  the  remainder  to  annual 
prizes,  of  course  much  reduced. 

The  examples  offered  are  all  predicated  upon  a loan  for  30  years.  If 
the  loan  were  extended  to  a longer  period — say  40  or  50  years,  the  term 
of  most  European  loans — the  advantages  would  appear  much  greater. 

These  suggestions  are  respectfully  tendered  to  the  careful  consideration 
of  our  financiers,  and  I flatter  myself  that  they  are  well  worthy  the  at- 
tention of  Congress.  They  seem  to  me  to  present  a choice  of  most  effec- 
tive means  to  relieve  in  a most  satisfactory  manner  the  urgent  wants  of 
the  government,  and  a solution  of  the  highly  perplexing  and  most  im- 
portant financial  question  now  before  Congress. 


LIST  OF  LOTTERY  LOANS  ISSUED  IN  DIFFERENT  PARTS  OF  EUROPE. 

ANHALT  DESSAU,  DUCHY  OF. 

Lottery  loan  of  1857,  for  2,000,000  rix  dollars,  in  shares  of  100  rix 
dollars  ; interest  3£  per  cent  by  coupons.  Divided  into  400  series  of  50 
numbers  each.  The  drawing  of  series  takes  place  every  year  on  the  15th 
September,  and  of  prizes  on  the  15th  of  January  following.  Principal, 
interest,  and  prizes  are  payable  on  the  1st  of  April. 

ANSBACH,  IN  THE  KINGDOM  OF  BAVARIA. 

Lottery  loan,  called  the  Ansbach  Gunzenhausen  Railroad  Loan,  of  1856, 
for  1,750,000  florins,  in  certificates  of  7 florins;  divided  into  5,000  series 
of  50  numbers,  and  redeemable  in  50  years.  The  smallest  prize  till  1866 
is  8 florins;  after  that  period  14  florins.  The  largest  prize  in  each  year 
is  25,000  florins. 


BERLIN,  KINGDOM  OF  PRUSSIA. 

Lottery  loan  of  1855,  for  15,000,000  rix  dollars;  coupons  payable  1st 
of  April.  Redemption  annually  from  1856  to  1895,  according  to  pro- 
gramme. (No  other  particulars  given.) 

BRUSSELS,  KINGDOM  OF  BELGIUM. 

City  Lottery  loan  of  1853.  Drawing  of  prizes  31st  of  December,  and 
payment  of  principal,  interest,  and  prizes  31st  of  March.  Certificates  for 
100  francs. 


DARMSTADT,  GRAND  DUCHY  OF  HESSIA. 

Lottery  loan  of  the  Grand  Duke,  of  1834,  for  2,375,000  florins,  through 
Rothschild  of  Frankfort.  Premium  in  certificates  of  25  florins.  Draw- 
ing 15th  February ; payment  three  months  after. 
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HAMBURG. 

City  Lottery  loan,  for  public  buildings,  of  1845,  for  9,600,000  marks, 
in  certificates  of  100  marks.  Redemption  in  forty-eight  annual  instal- 
ments. Drawing  of  series  on  the  1st  of  July ; of  prizes,  1st  of  Septem- 
ber; payment,  1st  of  November.  Highest  prize  at  last  drawing  in  1894, 
120,000  marks,  and  smallest,  200  marks. 

CARLSRICH,  GRAND  DUCHY  OP  BADEN. 

Lottery  loan  of  1840,  for  5,000,000  florins,  in  shares  of  50  florins.  At 
the  last  drawing,  which  will  take  place  in  September,  1865,  the  lowest 
prize  will  be  75  florins,  and  the  highest,  50,000  florins. 

Lottery  loan  of  1845,  for  15,000,000  florins,  in  shares  of  35  florins, 
and  in  series  of  50  shares.  Drawing  of  series  every  three  months,  and 
of  prizes  one  month  afterwards.  In  the  last  drawing  of  1885,  the  small- 
est prize  will  be  65  florins,  the  highest,  40,000  florins. 

OASSEL,  ELECTORATE  OF  HESSIA. 

Lottery  loan  of  1845,  for  6,500,000  rix  dollars,  in  shares  of  40  and 
half  shares  of  20  rix  dollars.  Redemption,  as  per  programme,  till  1895. 

SCHAUMBERG-LIPPE,  PRINCIPALITY  OP. 

Lottery  loan  of  1846,  for  the  building  of  a railroad,  for  1,500,000  rix 
dollars.  Shares  25  rix  dollars,  in  annual  redemption  till  1886,  when  the 
smallest  prize  will  be  58  rix  dollars,  and  the  largest,  20,000  rix  dollars. 
Drawing  of  series  on  the  1st  of  April ; of  prizes,  1st  of  July,  and  pay- 
ment of  principal  and  prizes  1st  of  October. 

LIEGE,  KINGDOM  OF  BELGIUM. 

City  Lottery  loan,  for  7,200,000  francs,  in  shares  of  80  francs,  with  2 
per  cent  interest.  Drawing  of  series  every  year,  on  the  1st  of  August, 
when  every  share  redeemed  receives  100  francs.  Every  year  one  share 
receives  a prize,  varying  from  50,000  to  60,000  francs. 

LYONS,  EMPIRE  OF  FRANCE. 

City  loan,  for  public  buildings,  of  1854,  for  8,354,000  francs,  in  certi- 
ficates for  1,000  francs,  with  5 per  cent  interest,  payable  in  January  and 
July.  Redeemed  in  50  annual  installments,  when  each  certificate  re- 
ceives 1,250  francs. 


MARSEILLES,  EMPIRE  OF  FRANCE. 

City  Lottery  loan  of  1849,  for  9,000,000  francs.  Redemption  annually 
till  1865.  Interest  5 per  cent.  Drawing  of  prizes  annually. 

NEUCHATEL,  SWITZERLAND. 

Lottery  loan  of  1857,  for  1,000,000  francs,  in  shares  of  10  francs.  Reg- 
ular drawing  of  prizes.  Highest  prize  100,000  francs. 

Lottery  loan  of  the  Neuchatel  Railroad  Company,  for  2,000,000  francs, 
in  certificates  for  20  francs,  which  are  to  be  redeemed  by  half  yearly 
drawings  on  the  2d  of  January  and  1st  of  July,  until  1903.  Drawing  of 
prizes,  1st  of  February  and  1st  of  August;  payment  three  months  after. 

The  smallest  prizes  are  from  25  to  65  francs. 
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OSTEND,  KINGDOM  OF  BELGIUM. 

City  Lottery  loan  of  1858,  for  1,000,000  francs,  in  certificates  of  1,000 
francs.  Annual  redemption  in  55  years  ; smallest  prize  30  francs. 

PARIS,  EMPIRE  OF  FRANCE. 

City  Lottery  loan  of  1852,  for  50,000,000  francs,  in  certificates  of 
1,000  francs,  with  5 per  cent  interest.  Drawing  of  series  and  prizes  half- 
yearly.  The  first  drawn  60  numbers  receive  prizes  according  to  pros- 
pectus. 

TRIESTE,  ITALY. 

City  Lottery  loan  of  1855,  for  2,400,000  florins,  in  certificates  of  100 
florins.  Interest  4£  per  cent,  payable  1st  of  June  by  the  city  treasury  ; 
redemption  annually  with  prizes  till  1901.  The  first  drawn  number  re- 
ceives the  highest  prize  in  each  drawing,  (30,000,  25,000,  and  20,000 
florins) ; the  smallest  prizes  are  always  100  florins. 

TURIN,  KINGDOM  OF  ITALY. 

Lottery  loan  of  1834,  for  27,000,000  francs,  in  certificates  of  1,000 
francs,  with  interest  at  4 per  cent.  Semi  annual  drawing  of  series  and 
prizes.  Last  drawing  1st  of  November,  1870,  when  the  largest  prize  will 
be  50,000  francs,  the  smallest  1,000  francs. 

Lottery  loan  of  1844,  for  3. 600, 000  francs,  in  certificates  of  36  francs. 
Last  drawing  1st  of  May,  1869,  when  the  highest  prize  will  be  50,000 
francs,  the  smallest,  48  francs. 

Lottery  loan  of  1849,  for  19,902,000  francs,  in  shares  payable  to  bearer 
of  1,000  francs.  Interest  4 per  cent,  payable  half-yearly,  1st  of  April 
and  1st  of  October.  Drawing  of  series  31st  of  January  and  31st  of  July. 
Last  drawing  in  1871. 

Lottery  loan  of  1850,  for  18,000,000  francs,  with  coupons  at  4 percent, 
payable  1st  of  February  and  1st  of  August.  Drawing  of  series,  31st  of 
January  and  30th  of  November.  Last  drawing  in  1887. 

YIENNA,  EMPIRE  OF  AUSTRIA. 

Lottery  loan  of  1834,  for  25,000,000  of  florins,  in  50,000  certifi- 
cates of  500  florins  (subdivided  also  in  partial  shares  of  100  florins.) 
Twenty  certificates  form  a series ; there  are  consequently  2,500  series. 
From  1836  to  1860  there  was,  on  the  1st  of  February,  a drawing  of  the 
prescribed  number  of  series,  and  on  the  1st  of  May  following,  a drawing 
of  prizes,  the  highest  being  320,000  florins. 

Lottery  loan  of  1839,  for  30,000,000  florins,  in  certificates  of  250 
florins,  (also  in  partial  shares  of  50  florins.)  The  last  drawing  of 
series,  of  which  there  are  6,000,  composed  of  20  certificates,  takes  place 
in  1878.  The  smallest  prize  will  then  be  500  florins,  the  largest  300,000 
florins.  The  drawing  of  series  and  prizes  takes  place  only  every  eighteen 
months. 

Lottery  loan  of  1854,  in  shares  of  250  florins,  bearing  interest  at  the 
rate  of  4 per  cent,  payable  1st  of  June.  Fifty  shares  form  a series ; 
drawing  of  series  each  2d  of  January  and  1st  of  July;  of  prizes,  1st  of 
April  and  1st  of  October.  The  last  drawing  will  be  in  1904,  when  the 
smallest  prize  will  be  300,  and  the  largest,  200,000  florins. 
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Lottery  loan  of  the  Austrian  Credit  Mobility  for  the  Austrian  Rail- 
road, for  42,000,000  florins,  in  4,200  series  of  100  shares  of  100  florins 
each,  guaranteed  by  the  government.  Series  and  prizes  are  drawn  at  the 
same  time.  Until  1880  there  are  four  drawings  yearly ; till  1898,  three; 
till  1923,  two,  and  the  last  year,  1924,  only  one. 

Lottery  loan  of  the  Austrian  Donau  Steam  Navigation  Company  of 
1857,  of  6,000,000  florins,  with  interest  and  prizes.  Drawings  annually 
till  1902,  on  the  1st  of  July. 

Lottery  loan  of  1860,  of  which  I find  no  particulars. 

Lottery  loan  of  Prince  Esterhazy,  for  7,000,000  florins,  in  shares  of 
40  florins.  Annual  drawings  till  1868;  smallest  prize  72  florins,  largest, 
60,000  florins. 

Lottery  loan  of  Prince  Windischgratz,  of  1846,  for  2,000,000  florins, 
in  shares  of  20  florins.  Drawing  half-yearly,  1st  of  June  and  1st  of  De- 
cember; smallest  prize  36  florins,  largest,  20,000  florins,  except  in  last 
drawing  of  1893,  when  it  will  be  25,000  florins. 

Lottery  loan  of  Count  Waldstein  Wartemberg,  of  1847,  for  2,070,000 
florins,  in  shares  of  20  florins.  Drawings,  15th  of  July  and  15th  of  Jan- 
uary, till  1900;  smallest  prize  30  florins,  largest,  30,000  florins,  payable 
six  months  after  drawing. 

There  are  various  other  Lottery  loans,  viz : of  Kaunitz,  Palffy,  Schwar- 
zenberg,  Salm,  Clary,  St.  Genois,  Kecglevich,  Bathyany,  Hardik, 
Karoly,  Strachwitz,  Viczay — noblemen  and  extensive  landowners  in 
Hungary,  etc.,  who,  notwithstanding  their  large  incomes,  are  often  obliged 
to  borrow  on  the  pledge  of  their  estates. 
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GOLD  AND  SILVER  MINING  IN  CALIFORNIA  AND  NEVADA  TERRITORY  DURING 

186!.* 

THE  FLOODS  OF  THE  WINTER  OF  1861-62. 

The  immediate  damage  to  the  miners  in  California  from  the  floods 
of  the  winter  of  1861-62  was  immense.  It  stopped  raining  operations  of 
nearly  all  kinds  in  many  districts  for  a month  or  six  weeks,  throwing  large 
numbers  out  of  employment,  while  at  the  same  time,  by  sweeping  away  the 
bridges  and  rendering  the  roads  impassable,  it  cut  off  their  supplies  of  pro- 
visions and  greatly  enhanced  the  cost  of  living.  The  high  waters  in  all  the 
streams  carried  away  the  implements  of  the  miners,  and  destroyed  their 
reservoirs,  ditches,  flumes,  and  machinery,  rendering  great  outlays  of  la- 
bor and  money  necessary  to  replace  them.  The  larger  ditches,  flumes, 
dams,  and  reservoirs  owned  by  incorporated  companies,  (the  principal  of 
which  we  have  described  in  our  former  reviews,)  which  furnish  almost 
the  entire  supply  of  water  for  mining  purposes  throughout  the  richest 
and  most  densely  populated  districts,  all  suffered  great  injury,  and  were 
to  a great  extent  useless  while  the  necessary  repairs  were  being  made,  and 
mining  operations  along  their  lines  were  consequently  altogether  preven- 
ted or  greatly  circumscribed  and  impeded.  The  washing  away  of  the 
costly  head  dam  of  the  Middle  Yuba  Canal  Company  cut  off  the  greater 
part  of  the  supply  of  water  along  the  ridges  for  a distance  of  nearly 
thirty  miles,  stopping  hydraulic  mining  in  the  districts  surrounding  North 
San  Juan,  Sweetland,  Burch  ville,  and  French  Corral.  The  quartz  leads 
were  many  of  them  filled  with  water  so  that  ordinary  means  of  drainage 
were  unavailing  and  work  was  impossible.  At  Grass  Valley  alone,  1,500 
quartz  miners  were  thrown  out  of  employment,  entailing  a loss  in  wages 
and  profits  to  the  mill-owners  estimated  at  $10,000  per  day.  Large  ex- 
cavations and  deep  cuts  made  for  drainage,  and  otherwise  to  facilitate  the 
working  of  deep  claims,  were  filled  up  with  worthless  soil  and  gravel,  re- 
quiring months  of  profitless  labor  to  remove,  before  they  could  again  be 
worked  at  all,  sometimes  even  causing  their  entire  abandonment. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  immense  quantity  of  water  which  fell  was  not 
without  its  compensating  benefits.  Many  of  the  smaller  gulches  and 
higher  flats  were  thus  supplied  with  sufficient  water  to  permit  their  being 
worked  with  great  success  by  the  miners  thrown  out  of  employment  else- 
where. Besides  this,  the  beds  of  many  of  the  rivers,  creeks,  and  ravines, 
which  had  become  filled  with  worthless  tailings  from  hydraulic  and  other 
claims,  were  suddenly  cleared  out,  often  to  a depth  of  ten  feet  or  more, 
so  that  the  bed  rock  could  again  be  reached  and  worked  with  profit. 
Many  bars  and  creeks,  almost  abandoned  for  years  before,  have  from  this 
cause  paid  well  during  the  past  season,  and  sometimes  the  new  deposits 
of  gold,  washed  by  the  water  from  earth  carried  off,  were  very  valuable, 
though  never  as  coarse  or  heavy  as  those  first  found,  which  were  the  un- 


* This  article  is  prepared  from  the  annual  statement  in  the  San  Francisco  Mercan- 
tile Gazette  and  Prices  Ourrentt  of  January  9, 1863. 
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disturbed  result  of  the  same  causes  operating  for  untold  centuries.  In 
some  districts  the  benefits  thus  accruing  more  than  equalled  the  damages 
caused.  This  was  the  case  at  many  places  in  Sierra  County,  and  also 
along  Yreka  Creek  and  Scott  River,  at  Lancha  Plana,  Poverty  Bar,  and 
elsewhere,  and  an  ounce  a day  to  the  hand  was  frequently  the  yield  of  the 
claims  thus  improved. 


YIELD  OF  THE  MINES. 

During  the  past  year  the  operations  in  gold  mining  have  usually  been 
attended  with  fair  average  success.  The  gradual  diminution  of  the  yield 
of  the  older  fields  has  been  compensated  by  the  new  discoveries  that  have 
been  made  in  other  vicinities,  so  that  the  total  gold  product  of  the  year 
has  probably  fallen  but  little,  if  at  all,  behind  that  of  the  past  four  or  five 
seasons.  The  tabular  statement  at  the  end  of  this  article  contains  a full 
exhibit  of  the  product  of  the  past  year  as  compared  with  the  two  previ- 
ous. 


PLACER  MINING. 

From  the  northern  portions  of  the  State  very  favorable  reports  were  re- 
ceived during  the  spring  and  early  portion  of  the  summer,  the  large 
quantities  of  snow  upon  the  mountains,  by  its  gradual  melting,  extending 
the  season  during  which  the  dry  diggings  and  smaller  streams  could  be 
worked  with  advantage.  In  Trinity  County  the  gulch  and  hill  diggings 
all  paid  well,  and  the  dry  diggings  yielded  better  than  ever  before.  Near 
Weaverville  a stratum  of  pay  dirt  containing  much  decomposed  quarts 
was  found,  and  a square  mile  of  the  land  was  immediately  taken  up  in 
claims.  Much  of  the  gold  was  coarse,  and  lumps  weighing  from  $5  to 
$90  were  found.  In  Siskiyou,  along  Scott  River  and  its  vicinity,  the  yield 
was  larger  than  for  several  years  past,  and  a number  of  rich  claims  were 
mentioned,  in  one  of  which  a $450  nugget  was  found.  The  river  claims 
were  worked  very  extensively,  the  number  of  water  wheels  erected  being 
greater  than  ever  before.  On  the  Klamath  a $100  lump  and  18  ounces 
of  other  coarse  gold  was  taken  from  one  claim  as  the  result  of  one  week’s 
work.  Along  the  ridge  on  the  eastern  part  of  Yreka  Valley,  and  on 
Greenhorn  Creek,  the  pay  was  about  $8  per  day  to  the  hand.  From  about 
Yreka  similar  reports  have  been  frequently  received,  one  claim  on  Yreka 
fiats  being  mentioned  as  paying  $150  per  day. 

In  Shasta  County  about  Roaring  River,  Janesville,  and  Union  Flat,  the 
miners  were  said  to  be  very  successful,  and  earning  from  $5  up  to  $17 
per  day.  A number  of  hydraulic  claims  were  also  opened.  The  Bunker 
Hill  Company  at  the  mouth  of  Middle  Creek,  three  miles  from  Shasta, 
in  April  last  were  reported  to  have  taken  out  daily  for  two  weeks  from  6 
to  10  pounds  of  gold,  worth  $19  per  ounce,  only  four  men  being  em- 
ployed. 

In  Sierra  County,  about  Nelson  Point,  the  miners  were  making  in  April 
from  $5  to  $20  per  day.  Tunneling  operations  continued  to  be  prosecu- 
ted successfully  in  various  localities.  As  a single  instance,  the  Eagle 
Tunnel  yielded  $4,575  as  the  result  of  one  week’s  work  of  19  men.  The 
claim  was  held  in  14  shares,  and  valued  at  $64,000,  one  share  being  sold 
during  the  past  season  at  that  rate. 

At  Michigan  Bluff,  midway  between  Downieville  and  Placerville,  on 
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the  North  Branch  of  the  Middle  Fork  of  the  American  River,  hydraulic 
mining  has  been  vigorously  and  successfully  prosecuted.  Owing  to  the 
formation  of  the  land,  the  sluices  are  laid  in  long  tunnels  100  feet  under 
ground.  The  water  is  carried  in  iron  pipes  upwards  of  3,000  feet,  and 
has  a fall  of  300  feet.  Seven  of  such  tunnels  were  in  use  in  June,  and 
more  than  a dozen  others  were  shortly  to  be  commenced  to  work  other 
claims.  In  El  Dorado,  the  hydraulic  claims  at  Grizzly  Flat  paid  well,  and 
many  new  claims  were  located  and  opened.  Creeks  worked  every  year 
since  1848  having  been  washed  out  by  the  floods  were  worked  again  the 
past  season  with  profit.  In  Plumas,  from  the  same  causes,  this  class  of  min- 
ing was  also  very  successful.  In  Butte,  a number  of  the  flats  surround- 
ing Oroville,  and  elsewhere,  have  also  paid  well. 

In  Yuba  County,  hydraulic  mining  was  stopped  for  some  time  in  the 
early  part  of  the  year,  from  the  effects  of  the  flood  and  storms,  but  later 
in  the  season  was  prosecuted  with  the  usual  vigor  and  success.  At  Mc- 
Farland Hill  the  diggings  are  said  for  two  years  past  never  to  have  paid 
less  than  $8  per  day  to  the  hand.  A new  deposit  of  very  rich  earth  was 
discovered  in  October  by  tunneling,  and  a large  number  of  new  claims 
were  at  once  taken  up  and  work  commenced.  At  Smartsville,  in  Brad- 
ley’s hydraulic  claim,  in  October,  a blast  of  500  kegs  of  powder  was 
fired,  for  the  purpose  of  pulverizing  the  hard  cemented  gravel,  and  thus 
preparing  it  for  washing.  The  bank  in  front  was  85  feet  in  height. 
From  this  a tunnel  190  feet  in  length  was  run,  with  seven  side  drifts  of 
10  to  15  feet  long.  In  these  the  powder  was  deposited,  and  five  lines  of 
fuse  carried  thence  to  the  entrance  of  the  tunnel.  For  a distance  of  75 
feet  from  the  entrance,  the  tunnel  was  then  tightly  closed,  and  packed  or 
“tamped”  with  earth.  When  the  explosion  occurred,  the  hill,  for  a dis- 
tance of  300  feet  front  and  rear,  and  from  the  bed  rock  to  the  surface,  a 
distance  of  from  85  to  120  feet,  composed  principally  of  hard  gray  and 
blue  cement,  was  thoroughly  pulverized,  and  the  surface  thrown  in  ridges, 
as  though  newly  plowed.  The  cost  of  the  blast  was  $3,300.  The  saving 
of  labor  was  about  30  per  cent,  and  one-fourth  more  earth  can  be  washed 
per  day ; while  the  gold  product  is  increased  25  per  cent  in  consequence 
of  the  thorough  disintegration  of  the  soil.  To  wash  the  soil  thus  pre- 
pared would  require  a stream  of  400  inches  of  water  for  over  three 
months,  for  which  the  outlay  would  be  $5,000,  and  $1,500  more  would 
be  expended  for  the  labor  required.  Twenty  thousand  dollars  was  refused 
for  the  product.  A still  larger  blast  was  also  prepared  in  the  same  neigh- 
borhood about  the  same  time. 

In  Nevada  County,  at  Red  Dog,  a layer  of  rich  but  hard  cement,  called 
the  “ Blue  Lead,”  is  found,  and  as  the  gravel  above  it  does  not  pay  for 
washing,  it  is  drifted  out  by  means  of  tunnels,  etc.,  and  crushed  in  mills 
like  quartz  mills  before  washing.  At  one  such  mill,  having  six  stamps  of 
400  pounds  each,  and  costing  only  $1,600,  the  result  of  30  hours’  work 
was  a yield  of  $2,700.  Shortly  afterwards  $4,000  additional  was  pro- 
duced. A few  years  ago  $8,000  was  lost  in  endeavoring  to  work  the 
same  claim  in  the  usual  manner.  The  lead  is  particularly  rich  in  this  vi- 
cinity, though  the  surrounding  mines  in  which  it  is  found  also  paid  very 
well.  At  French  Corral,  in  Pollard’s  claim,  in  March  last,  a tunnel  2,800 
feet  long  was  completed  after  two  years  labor.  Seventy-five  men  were 
employed  and  800  inches  of  water  used  in  the  claim,  and  $5,000,  $17,000, 
and  $20,000  were  cleaned  up  atdifferent  times  after  operations  commenced. 
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At  Cherokee,  where  the  surface  earth  was  rich — but  at  a depth  of  40  feet 
quicksands  are  encountered,  notwithstanding  other  failures — a deep  shaft 
was  commenced,  with  lifting  and  pumping  machinery,  to  go  through  the 
quicksand  and  reach  the  bed  rock  in  hopes  of  finding  gold  heavier  and 
coarser  than  that  above  it. 

In  Tuolumne  County,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Sonora  and  Columbia  the 
mines  did  remarkably  well  during  the  past  season.  From  the  Major  Mill 
claim,  58  pounds  of  gold  were  taken  as  the  result  of  five  and-a-half  days’ 
run.  Its  value  was  over  $13,000.  Smith’s,  Calver  Co.’s  claim  in  one 
week  yielded  266  ounces.  A single  afternoon’s  work  yielded  106  ounces. 
In  June  the  miners  were  reported  doing  better  than  for  a year  previously. 
Good  paying  claims  were  particularly  mentioned  at  Yankee  Hill,  Saw 
Mill  Flat,  Campbell’s  Flat,  Brown’s  Flat,  etc.  New  placer  diggings  were 
also  found  at  Sugar  Pine  Creek,  in  which  from  $3  to  $10  per  day  was 
made.  A project  was  started  for  the  drainage  of  the  whole  basin  in  which 
Columbia  is  situated  by  means  of  a large  tunnel  through  Table  Mountain, 
emptying  into  the  Stanislaus  River,  by  which  the  working  of  deep  claims 
at  Columbia,  Shaw’s  Flat,  Union  Hill,  Wood’s  Creek,  Saw  Mill  Flat,  and 
Yankee  Hill  would  be  greatly  facilitated  and  the  scale  of  operations 
greatly  enlarged.  Whether  any  action  has  been  taken  in  the  matter  as 
yet  we  are  not  advised,  but  some  such  operation  is  needed,  and  would 
doubtless  be  profitable  though  costly.  In  Mariposo  County,  Chinamen 
were  working  and  paying  $4  per  month  license  to  the  owners  of  the  Fre- 
mont ranch.  Being  secured  in  the  possession  of  their  claims  they  were 
industrious  and  successful.  Several  discoveries  of  new  placer  diggings 
were  announced  as  made  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  though  not  of 
very  great  extent.  In  Tulare  County,  new  diggings  were  discovered  15 
miles  south  of  White  River,  and  extending  for  seven  or  eight  miles.  Five 
dollars  per  day  was  generally  made,  though  the  discoverers  found  richer 
spots  in  which  their  profits  were  much  larger.  In  the  Kern  River  re- 
gion new  placer  diggings  were  found  near  Keysville. 

A large  number  of  miners  visited  the  mines  upon  the  Colorado  River 
during  the  past  season,  but  while  a few  were  very  successful,  the  majority 
were  compelled  to  return  empty-handed,  the  intense  heat  preventing 
work  during  the  greater  part  of  the  day,  and  the  scarcity  of  water  ren- 
dering anything  but  dry  washing  or  miuing  on  the  smallest  scale  impos- 
sible, and  the  regions  away  from  the  pools  and  small  gulches  almost  un- 
inhabitable. Water  transported  by  donkeys  was  readily  sold  to  the  miners 
at  a dollar  a gallon,  and  the  supply  necessarily  very  limited.  One  thou- 
sand five  hundred  miners  were  said  to  be  working  there  in  June. 

The  only  improvement  noted  during  the  past  year  in  this  class  of  min- 
ing was  a greater  saving  of  the  gold  in  the  shape  of  amalgam  taken  from 
the  riffles  and  amalgamated  coppers  of  sluices  by  means  of  nritric  acid. 
It  has  been  found  that  what  was  formerly  regarded  as  refuse  and  thrown 
away,  if  slowly  evaporated,  frequently  still  yields  a considerable  quantity 
* of  gold.  The  Columbia  Fluming  Company  thus  save  sufficient  to  pay 
the  salary  of  their  Superintendent.  In  Hunter’s  claim,  in  the  same,  vi- 
cinity, after  $2,500  had  been  extracted  in  the  usual  manner,  $385  addi- 
tional was  saved.  In  other  claims  from  $300  to  $1,000  per  annum  is 
thus  gained. 
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QUARTZ  MINING. 

Very  many  valuable  quartz  ledges  have  been  discovered  in  various 
parts  of  the  State  during  the  past  season,  and  quite  a respectable  number 
of  new  mills  have  been  erected,  and  the  older  claims  have  been  worked 
with  fair  results. 

In  the  extreme  northern  part  of  the  State  a number  of  such  discoveries 
were  noted.  The  Black  Bear  Ledge,  on  Salmon  River,  yielded  $10,000 
as  the  result  of  two  weeks  crushing. 

In  Sierra  ’County  the  Reis  quartz  lead,  situated  at  the  Buttes,  above 
Downieville,  continues  to  yield  regularly  at  the  rate  of  from  $25,000  to 
$30,000  for  every  40  days’  run.  Several  other  rich  quartz  leads  are 
worked  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  In  El  Dorado  County,  in  June  last, 
a very  rich  lead  was  discovered  near  Placerville.  In  Plumas  County  an 
extremely  rich  quartz  was  found  in  August,  near  the  mouth  of  Nelson 
Creek.  Another  lead  at  Rich  Bar  is  also  noted  for  its  yield.  In  Indian 
Valley,  a lead  9 feet  in  thickness,  and  yielding  from  $60  per  ton  upwards, 
was  discovered  last  fall,  and  a mill  with  8 stamps  was  erected  to  work  it. 
At  Round  Valley,  in  the  same  neighborhood,  several  mills  and  arrastras 
are  in  successful  operation,  one  of  whieh  yielded  $1,000  daily,  and  is  run 
at  an  expense  of  only  $70.  In  Butte  County,  at  Cherokee,  a furnace  was 
erected  for  roasting  quartz  before  crushing  it,  in  order  to  decompose  the 
sulphurets  and  arsenious  compounds  and  free  the  gold.  The  experiment 
is  said  to  have  been  attended  with  good  success. 

In  Yuba  County,  the  Harris  Lode,  in  Brown’s  Valley,  12  miles  from 
Marysville,  is  reported  to  yield  at  the  rate  of  $7,000  to  $8,000  per  week, 
the  vein  being  wide,  and  the  rock  soft  and  easily  worked.  At  German 
Bar,  on  the  Middle  Yuba,  $100,000  was  taken  out  of  the  Fellows  Quartz 
lead  in  a very  short  time — $30,000  being  pounded  out  in  a hand-mortar 
in  a single  week. 

In  Nevada  County  prospecting  has  been  actively  carried  on,  and  a num- 
ber of  valuable  quartz  leads  been  discovered  during  the  past  year — from 
one  of  which,  found  on  Massachusetts  Hill,  in  April,  $20,000  was  taken 
the  first  month  it  was  worked.  From  the  report  of  the  Nevada  Quartz 
Mining  Company,  for  the  year  ending  February  28,  1862,  it  appears  that 
in  that  period  their  mill  propelled  by  water  power,  and  driving  12  stamps, 
5 Chile  mills,  3 Bonham  arrastras,  and  6 Bradford’s  shaking  tables, 
worked  3,735  tons  of  quartz,  yielded  $60,333.  Three  months  time  was 
lost  owing  to  bad  weather.  The  ledge  contains  large  quantities  of  sul- 
phurets of  iron,  and  but  little  free  gold.  The  weight  of  the  amalgam, 
as  taken  up,  was  15,780  ounces.  When  retorted,  3,715  ; worth  $17  15 
per  ounce.  As  showing  the  operation  of  their  system  of  extracting  the 
gold,  the  amalgam  was  found  distributed  as  follows : In  the  batteries, 
3,268  ounces;  in  the  Chile  mills,  8,697  ounces;  in  the  arrastras,  2,620 
ounces ; in  shaking  tables,  950  ounces ; and  on  the  amalgamated  cop- 
pers, ounces — the  value  of  the  amalgam  was  $3  81  per  ounce.  InMarchJ 
at  this  mill,  415  ounces  were  retorted  ; and  April,  547  ounces — worth 
$17,000.  In  1852,  the  Bunker  Hill  Company  lost  $80,000  in  working 
the  same  ledge,  in  the  imperfect  manner  then  practised.  Some  of  the 
ledges  that  are  opened  deepest  pay  as  well  as  the  others ; rock  from  Canada 
Hill,  at  a depth  of  80  feet,  paying  $30  per  ton  and  upwards;  and  that 
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from  the  Pittsburg  Ledge,  at  a depth  of  140  feet,  paying  from  $60  to  $70. 
A single  lot  of  28  tons,  crushed  in  September,  yielded  $1,700. 

In  Tuolumne  County  a number  of  valuable  quartz  discoveries  have  been 
made,  while  the  older  ledges  still  pay  handsomely.  From  a new  lead 
found  at  Brown’s  Flat,  over  $18,000  was  pounded  out  in  one  week.  The 
yield  of  the  Draper  Lead,  at  Soulsbyville,  still  continues  to  be  large.  A 
large  and  rich  lead  was  found  in  June,  at  French  Flat,  and  others  at  Sugar 
Pine  Creek.  From  the  latter,  very  favorable  reports  have  frequently 
been  noted,  and  it  is  claimed  to  be  one  of  the  richest  now  worked  in  the 
State.  Ninety-five  pounds  of  amalgam  were  collected  as  the  result  of  five 
days  run,  on  one  occasion  ; 101  pounds  of  gold  was  the  result  of  another 
week’s  crushing.  Fifty-six  tons  of  the  rock  yielded  $25,000,  or  nearly 
$500  per  ton,  and  this  is  stated  to  be  but  little  above  the  average  for  the 
whole  of  the  past  summer.  The  mill  has  8 stamps,  and  is  said  to  have 
paid  $2,000  per  day  for  several  months  of  the  past  season.  These  figures 
are  as  given  in  the  local  papers,  but  if  very  materially  reduced,  the  lead 
would  still  be  rich  and  the  mill  very  successful.  Another  lead,  extremely 
rich  in  gold  and  silver,  was  discovered  near  the  summit  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada  in  September. 

In  Mariposa  County  a number  of  rich  quartz  discoveries  have  been 
noted  from  time  to  time.  The  largest  was  a vein  reported  found  in  No- 
vember near  Sweet  Water,  12  miles  from  Mariposa,  and  stated  to  be  63 
feet  thick,  very  solid  and  rich  in  gold.  The  miners,  who  have  a theory 
about  a main  mother  ledge,  suppose  this  may  be  the  one  so  often  searched 
for.  If  the  report  is  strictly  accurate,  it  is  the  largest  quarts  vein  yet 
known.  From  a lead  found  on  the  Merced  River,  two  miles  above  the 
Horseshoe  Bend,  in  one  week  $12,000  was  taken  with  a mortar  and  ar- 
rastra.  A number  of  water-power  mills  are  in  course  of  erection  on  the 
same  river  35  miles  above  Coulterville,  to  work  several  rich  leads  lately 
found  in  the  vicinity,  in  which  a number  of  valuable  streaks  and  pockets 
were  found.  A mill  to  drive  48  stamps  was  commenced  at  Princeton  in 
May.  Large  quantities  of  rock  paying  from  $100  to  $300  per  ton  are 
taken  from  the  vein.  On  Kern  River  a 4-stamp  mill  was  erected  eight 
miles  above  Keyesville,  and  the  rock  is  said  to  pay  $100  per  ton.  In  the 
Cave  District,  Caldwell  & Co.’s  leads,  nine  in  number,  and  20  to  50  yards 
apart,  and  of  good  width,  are  said  to  pay  from  $40  to  $65  per  ton.  One 
mill  is  in  operation  and  several  others  in  course  of  construction.  In  Santa 
Clara  County,  on  Penitentia  Creek,  ten  miles  from  San  Jose,  a rich  quartz 
lead,  containing  silver  as  well  as  gold,  was  found  last  summer. 

SILVER  MINING. 

The  success  attendant  upon  silver  mining  in  Washoe,  and  the  value  of 
the  ledges  there,  and  the  knowledge  of  that  kind  of  mineral  acquired  by 
our  miners,  has  stimulated  a search  for  the  same  kind  of  leads  in  this 
State,  and  the  work  has  not  been  barren  of  results.  In  Plumas  County  a 
number  of  such  ledges  have  been  found  12  miles  from  Quincy,  at  Spring 
Garden  Ranch,  Round  Valley,  and  other  places.  The  Sproul  ledge  is 
most  noted  as  yielding  rich  silver  rock  and  considerable  native  metal,  and 
has  been  traced  for  several  miles.  Other  ledges  are  also  mentioned,  shares 
in  which  sell  as  high  as  $75  per  foot.  A new  town  called  Argentina  has 
been  created  by  the  collection  of  miners  about  the  junction  of  Garden 
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and  Ophir  creeks,  and  other  small  new  settlements  are  also  growing  up, 
and  a number  of  mills  being  erected  to  work  the  rock.  One  of  these 
mills,  run  at  an  expense  of  $60  or  $70  is  said  to  yield  $1,000  daily. 

In  Mariposa  county  a number  of  silver  leads  were  found  within  half  a 
dozen  miles  of  Mariposa.  A ton  of  rock  from  Neal’s  claim,  in  this  vicin- 
ity, reduced  in  San  Francisco,  yielded  $263  90  of  silver  and  $30  in  gold. 
Another  silver  ledge  in  which  the  rock  is  abundant  and  rich,  was  found 
within  a couple  of  miles  of  Hornitos.  In  Monterey  County  similar  dis- 
coveries are  reported  to  have  been  made  on  Carmel  river,  18  miles  from 
Monterey. 

In  the  Coso  district,  in  Tulare  and  Buena  Vista  counties,  mining  was 
greatly  interrupted  by  the  Indian  hostilities  which  existed  there  for  seve- 
ral months,  in  the  course  of  which  the  miners  were  driven  in  from  all  the 
smaller  and  most  exposed  settlements. 

The  principal  leads  have  been  opened  to  a considerable  extent,  and  the 
Great  Western,  Great  Eastern,  Pioneer,  Mammoth,  Winoshick,  and  Jose- 
phine have  all  turned  out  considerable  quantities  of  rock  of  good  quality. 
The  tunnel  of  the  Coso  Silver  Mining  Company  is  over  100  feet  in  length 
and  strikes  the  ledge  300  feet  below  the  outcrop.  At  the  Lotta  Mills 
the  rock  crushed  paid  $70  per  ton  in  gold.  Picked  rock  from  the  Wino- 
shick lead,  crushed  at  Willow  Springs  in  April  last,  yielded  $400  per  ton. 
At  the  Josephine  lead  it  was  discovered  that  their  previous  operations 
had  been  upon  a mere  spur  of  the  main  vein,  which,  after  a little  pros- 
pecting, was  itself  discovered,  and  proved  equal  in  quality  to  the  rock 
previously  worked.  Several  of  these  ledges  claim  to  be  the  richest  in  the 
district.  In  the  Slate  range  district  the  extensions  of  the  first  discoverers 
have  been  found  rich,  and  taken  up  for  a distance  of  10  miles. 

This  kind  of  mining,  though  yet  in  its  infancy,  promises  to  become 
important.  Many  of  the  quartz  leads  now  worked  solely  with  a view  of 
saving  the  gold,  are  known  to  contain  percentages  of  silver,  that  else- 
where would  be  saved  with  great  care.  As  more  experience  is  obtained 
in  Washoe,  its  results  will  be  availed  of  here,  and  a considerable  increase 
of  profits  will  in  many  instances  be  secured. 

MINING-  IN  NEVADA  TERRITORY. 

The  product  of  the  mines  of  Nevada  Territory  has  been  variously  es- 
timated of  late,  but  most  of  the  computations  are  evidently  far  too  high, 
the  figures  being  contradicted  by  the  treasure  movement  here.  In  such 
estimates  it  is  not  safe  to  take  as  a basis  of  calculation  the  high  “ assay  of 
rocks  ” so  frequently  reported,  nor  the  returns  of  small  crushings  from 
the  different  ledges,  which  are  often  selected  rock  picked  out  to  be  crushed 
for  the  purpose  of  affecting  the  prices  of  stock,  or  of  paying  off  some 
pressing  debt,  or  raising  funds  to  purchase  a mill  or  sink  a shaft,  or  pay 
officers’  salaries,  or  meet  some  similar  special  outlay,  while  the  poorer  and 
average  rock  is  reserved  to  be  worked  when  labor  is  cheaper  and  their 
facilities  greater. 

The  most  reliable  figures  we  have  been  able  to  obtain  in  this  city  and 
from  other  sources,  do  not  lead  us  to  suppose  that  the  whole  production 
of  the  Territory  for  the  year  1862  has  exceeded  $6,000,000.  We  have 
observed  a number  of  other  estimates  in  the  newspapers  which  are  much 
higher,  one  in  particular  purporting  to  be  based  on  the  amount  of  bullion 
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passing  through  Placerville  footing  up  $1,680,000  per  month,  and 
$20,160,000  per  annum.  A comparison  of  these  and  similar  figures  with 
those  showing  the  shipment  of  treasure  at  this  port  demonstrates  that 
they  are  simply  absurd. 

A great  amount  of  prospecting  for  new  claims  has  been  done  and  large 
numbers  of  new  joint  stock  companies,  with  immense  nominal  capitals, 
formed  to  work  the  discoveries.  The  past  year  has  been  occupied  by  the 
owners  of  the  older  mines  principally  in  the  construction  of  mills  and  the 
opening  of  the  ledges  by  means  of  shafts  and  tunnels,  preparatory  to 
working  them.  Little  of  this  work  yields  any  present  income.  A con- 
siderable number  of  the  shorter  tunnels  have  been  completed  and  will  be 
used  during  the  present  year  in  bringing  out  paying  ores,  and  many  mills 
are  now  finished  or  rapidly  approaching  completion  that  will  add  mate- 
rially to  the  yield  of  1863.  Yet  the  majority  of  the  more  extensive  tun- 
nels and  mills  are  still  in  course  of  construction  and  will  not  be  produc- 
tive for  months.  Very  few  of  the  companies  have  declared  dividends,  and 
the  stockholders  are  lucky  whose  officers  can  manage  to  have  mines 
Opened  without  assessments.  The  principal  profit  thus  far  realized  by  the 
stockholders  ha3  been  by  the  sale  of  their  “ feet,”  which  cost  originally 
nothing,  and  lucky  transactions  in  the  shares,  which  have  fluctuated 
greatly  during  the  past  year,  rising  with  every  rich  strike  made  in  neigh- 
boring claims,  or  rich  assay  or  crushing  reported,  or  the  approaching 
completion  of  a mill  or  shaft  or  tunnel,  and  failing  with  every  disappoint- 
ment in  running  a tunnel  or  sinking  a shaft  and  failing  to  strike  the  ledge 
where  it  was  presumed  to  be,  or  the  prospect  of  further  assessments,  or 
often  again  the  starting  of  an  adverse  claim  to  the  mine  and  a threatened 
or  actual  lawsuit  for  its  possession,  and  sometimes  an  injunction  from  the 
courts  stopping  all  further  work. 

The  principal  towns  in  Nevada  Territory  have  greatly  increased  in  size 
and  population  during  the  past  year,  and  many  points  that  in  1861  were 
mere  small  camps  of  prospectors  are  now  growing  villages  and  towns, 
giving  evidence  of  prosperity,  confidence,  industry  and  enterprise. 

Virginia  has  increased  in  size  more  than  any  of  the  others,  owing  to 
the  capital  and  labor  expended  in  developing  the  ledges  parallel  to  the 
Comstock.  Large  buildings  have  been  erected  in  which  to  carry  on  the 
Patio  and  other  silver-collecting  processes,  and  to  accommodate  the  miners 
and  others  at  work.  Long  tunnels  have  been  run  to  tap  the  veins  at 
great  depth,  and  drain  the  leads  and  facilitate  their  working.  The  Mt. 
Davidson  Tunnel  has  changed  hands  and  work  has  been  resumed  upon  it 
with  vigor.  When  completed  it  will  open  a large  number  of  ledges 
at  a great  depth,  which  are  now  only  worked  near  the  surface,  and  be- 
sides determining  their  permanent  value  will  clear  them  of  water  and 
save  the  expense  of  hoisting  the  rock,  as  the  mines  will  then  be  worked 
from  below  upwards.  Gold  Hill  has  more  than  doubled  itself,  though  the 
mills  have  not  increased  in  number  in  proportion  to  the  other  buildings. 
Silver  City  has  not  grown  much,  but  many  of  the  leads  in  the  vicinity 
have  proved  themselves  more  valuable  than  they  were  known  to  be  last 
year.  Dayton  is  also  growing  rapidly. 
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RECEIPTS  AND  EXPORTS  OF  TREASURE  AT  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
RECEIPTS  PROM  THE  INTERIOR  DURING  THE  TEARS  1860,  1861,  AND  1862. 
From  the  Northern  Mines . 


1860.  Uncoined.  Coined.  Total. 

4th  quarter $5,887,148  $1,287,883  $7,175,031 

3d  quarter 7,b06,27l  882,793  8,689,064 

3d  quarter 8,923,575  1,101,083  10,024,658 

let  quarter 6,468,062  1,676,813  8,144,865 

Total  for  year $29,085,046  $4,948,572  $34,033,618 

1861. 

4th  quarter $6,078,050  $1,037,713  $7,115,763 

3d  quarter 7,516,121  996,390  8,512,511 

2d  quarter 8,410,073  701,162  9,111,235 

let  quarter 6,617,443  968,911  7,586,354 

Total  for  year $28,621,687  $3,704,076  $32,325,863 

1861. 

4th  quarter. $7,922,342  $1,140,308  $9,062,650 

3d  quarter 8,825,129  683,696  9,508,825 

2d  quarter 8,516,002  735,734  9,251,736 

let  quarter 5,684,896  876,990  6,561,886 

Total  for  year $30,948,369  $3,436,728  $34,385,097 

From  the  Southern  Mines. 

1860.  Uncoined.  Coined.  Total 

4th  quarter $1,969,081  $774,128  $2,743,209 

3d  quarter 2,156,707  628,459  2,785,166 

3d  quarter 2,368,691  592,745  2,961,336 

let  quarter 2,223,114  465,250  2,688,364 

Total  for  year $8,717,493  $2,460,582  $11,178,075 

1S61. 

4th  quarter $1,697,751  $530,319  $2,228,070 

3d  quarter..: 1,927,087  503,887  2,430,976 

2d  quarter 1,744,199  510,933  2,399,739 

let  quarter 1,744,199  560,230  2,304,429 

Total  for  year $7,257,845  $2,105,369  19,363,214 

m 

4th  quarter. $1,765,170  $546,132  $2,311,302 

3d  quarter 1,981,654  410,278  2,391,932 

2d  quarter 1,929,445  318,261  2,247,706 

1st  quarter 925,240  278,522  1,203,762 

Total  for  year $6,601,509  $1,563,193  $8,154,702 
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RECAPITULATION. 

1860.  1861.  1868. 

Uncoined $37,802,539  $32,325,863  $37,549,878 

Coined 7,409,154  9,363,214  4,989,921 

Total $45,211,693  $41,689,077  $42,539,799 

EXPORTS. 


During  the  past  year  the  exports  of  treasure  have  been  as  follows.  We 
have  separated  the  American  from  the  foreign  coin  : 


American.  Foreign.  Total. 

January $2,844,811  85  $66,414  00  $2,911,225  85 

February 3,011,382  88  99,250  00  3,110,632  88 

March 2,292,305  71  12,000  00  2,304,214  51 

April 2,622,382  51  24,382  00  2,647,214  51 

May 3,585,596  25  31,891  00  3,617,487  25 

June 2,213,189  86  21,090  00  2,234,279  86 

July 4,522,599  61  30,366  00  4,534,559  38 

August 4,385,635  38  148,925  00  4,719,574  69 

September 3,673,485  69  46,089  00  3,797,614  07 

October 3,765,012  07  32,602  00  3,797,614  07 

November „ 4,868,701  53  100,600  00  4,569,201  53 

Becember 4,378,352  93  184,347  00  4,562,699  93 


Total $41,763,456  07  $798,305  00  $42,561,761  07 

The  following  statement  shows  the  amount  and  destination  of  the  ship- 
ments the  past  three  years: 

To—  1860.  1861.  1868. 

New  York. $35,661,200  37  $32,628,010  00  $26,194,034  98 

New  Orleans 57,795  93  

England 2,672,936  20  4,061,779  46  12,950,1  S9  61 

China 3,374,680  27  3,541,279  17  2,660,754  2® 

Japan 94,200  00  60,220  00  17,916  00 

Manila 75,659  94  9,000  00  35,651  04 

Panama 300,819  00  349,769  17  434,507  7® 

Hawaiian  Islands. . 40,679  57  7,700  00  3,000  00 

Mexico 19,400  00  7,100  00  5,000  00 

Other  countries. .. . 28,245  00  11,900  00  280,756  81 

Total $42,325,916  28  $40,676,758  40  $42,561,761  01 

TOTAL  RECEIPTS  AND  EXPORTS  IN  THREE  TEARS. 

I860.  1861.  1868. 

Interior  rceipts $45,211,693  $41,689,077  $42,539.79® 

Imports,  foreign 1,809,961  1,702,683  1,904,084 

North  coast 4,931,570 


Total $47,020,754  $43,391,760  $49,375,468 

Exports 42,325,916  40,676,758  42,661,761 

Leaving $4,694,838  $2,715,002  $6,813,701 
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THE  STOCK  OF  GOLD  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

THE  ABSURDITY  OF  CERTAIN  STATEMENTS  MADE. 

The  extraordinary  difficulties  that  beset  the  currency  at  this  time,  and 
the  high  apparent  premium  borne  by  gold,  but  which  in  reality  only  marks 
the  depreciation  of  the  paper  money,  excites  general  attention,  and  the 
“ price  of  gold  ” is  matter  of  daily  interest  to  all.  A large  number  of  per- 
sons, including  many  legislators,  really  suppose  that  gold  is  at  a pre- 
mium, and  motions  are  gravely  made  in  Congress  to  prohibit,  by  some  en- 
actment, the  “ speculation  in  gold,”  thus  preventing  banks  from  lending  on  it, 
or  brokers  from  dealing  in  it.  The  fact  is,  however,  that  gold  is  of  less 
value  than  other  commodities,  and  the  proof  is  that  it  leaves  the  country  \ 
by  millions  weekly.  It  is  more  profitable  to  ship  gold  than  other  commodi- 
ties, because  it  is  relatively  cheaper.  Whereas,  if  there  was  really  a specu- 
lative demand  for  the  article  it  would  be  imported  under  that  demand. 
That  many  individuals  prefer  to  hold  gold  in  view  of  the  circumstances  of 
the  country  to  other  articles,  is  no  doubt  true,  and  the  little  demand  thus 
occasioned  for  the  metals  check  to  some  extent  their  outward  flow.  In 
California,  where  the  government  “ greenbacks  ” are  a legal  tender  equally 
with  other  ports  of  the  Union,  they  have  never  been  currency,  but  are  quoted 
at  a discount  for  gold.  At  the  latest  dates  they  were  05  cents  to  the  dol- 
lar, and  gold  comes  in  a diminishing  stream  to  the  Atlantic  States.  Con- 
nected with  this  condition  of  the  country  is  the  probable  supply  of  the 
metals  in  the  country,  and  various  estimates  in  regard  to  it-^some  of  a lu- 
dicrously exaggerated  character,  are  circulated  by  parties  who  should  know 
better.  We  have  now  one  before  us  in  a broker’s  weekly  circular  of  Febru- 
ary 28,  which  makes  the  gold  production  of  the  United  States  since  the 
discovery  of  California,  $1,000,000,000,  and  estimates  the  quantity  now  in 
the  country  at  $786,983,923.  A broker’s  gratuitous  circular  is  by  no  means 
the  most  reliable  data  on  which  to  found  a conviction,  since  the  publishers 
have  ever  varying  interests  to  serve.  The  statement  in  question  has,  how- 
ever, in  the  last  few  months  found  the  light  through  some  of  the  city  papers, 
and  has  been  reproduced  throughout  the  country,  until  adopted  in  the  cir- 
cular alluded  to.  It  was  forwarded  to  this  magazine  some  two  years  since, 
and  after  exciting  a smile  was  consigned  to  “ barrels  of  other  Balaam.”  A 
few  months  since  it  appeared  a little  altered  in  a certain  financial  maga- 
zine, and  thence  was  taken  into  some  one  of  the  morning  papers.  The 
fundamental  error  of  the  author  was  in  undertaking  to  guess  how  much 
gold  is  dug  in  California,  in  perfect  disregard  of  all  official  data.  Thus,  the 
exports  of  gold  from  California  and  the  receipts  at  the  mint  indicate  very 
nearly  the  production.  “ But,”  said  our  correspondent,  u Messrs.  Hussey, 
Bond  <fe  Hale,  of  San  Francisco,  in  their  circular,  state  that  the  amount 
carried  home  by  passengers,  and  amount  retained  in  California  for  currency 
and  for  use  in  the  arts,  is  75  per  cent  of  the  quantity  exported  by  manifest.” 
Now,  Messrs.  Hussey,  Bond  & Hale  have  not  been  in  business  for  ten 
years,  and  the  state  of  affairs  refeired  to  by  them  was  in  the  early  times, 
when,  there  being  no  mint  or  assay  office  in  California,  the  dust  and  nuggets 
were  carried  in  little  leather  bags  and  used  as  currency,  or  carried  home  to 
be  sold  in  Wall-street  by  weight  If  the  guess  of  those  gentleman  was 
right  at  that  time,  it  had  no  relation  to  what  took  place  years  after.  In 
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1854  a mint  was  established  at  San  Francisco,  where  all  the  gold  found  its 
way  to  be  assayed  and  its  value  determined.  From  that  time  to  the  pre- 
sent California  has  shipped  $410,096,758  of  gold,  of  which  $327,769,016 
came  to  the  Atlantic  States,  and  is  accounted  for  in  the  official  returns.  Here 
is  an  error  of  nearly  $600,000,000  in  the  statement  to  which  we  allude, 
without  mentioning  others  equally  apparent.  The  broker’s  circular,  how- 
ever, makes  one  error  more  than  the  original  statement : it  gives  the  gold  pro- 
duction of  the  United  States  for  1862  at  $75,000,000;  but  no  mention  is 
made  of  $63,000,000  exported  from  New  York  and  Boston  per  custom-house 
returns,  nor  of  the  many  millions  carried  to  Canada  by  express  companies. 
To  suppose  that  $600,000,000  of  gold  have  been  dug  out  of  the  ground 
and  retained  in  the  shape  of  dust  by  miners  not  over  rich,  instead  of  send- 
ing it  to  the  mint  where  it  would  be  recorded,  is  to  suppose  a folly  ; and 
not  less  erroneous  is  it  to  estimate  the  gold  product  of  California,  export- 
ed to  foreign  countries,  as  gold  in  the  United  States. 

The  real  amount  of  the  precious  metals  in  the  country  may  be  approxi- 
mated from  official  returns  pretty  nearly.  In  the  colonies  originally  there 
were  no  precious  metals,  except  the  small  quantities  brought  by  the  settlers. 
Gradually  they  earned  some  Spanish  coin  by  trade,  but  very  little,  since  the 
country  could  not  afford  it,  but  used  paper.  As  they  became  richer  the 
coin  increased,  and  in  1821  Mr.  Gallatin  and  other  authorities  estimated 
the  quantity  in  the  country  at  $37,000,000.  Soon  after  that  date  the 
mines  of  Virginia  and  Georgia  began  to  yield  small  sums,  all  of  which  sought 
the  mints,  and  branch  mints  were  established  to  receive  it.  In  February, 
1848,  California  gold  was  discovered,  and  began  to  yield  in  1849,  and  in 
1834  and  1837  the  standard  was  altered  to  induce  greater  imports  of  gold 
into  the  country.  Up  to  1849  the  value  of  the  metals  in  the  country  was 
$122,699,562,  and  up  to  1862,  it  was  $243,010,123,  as  will  be  seen  by  the 
following  statement : 


On  hand  in  1821 $37,000,000 

Import,  1821  to  1849 $252,241,067 

Export,  1821  to  1849 180,452,701 


Net  import $71,788,356 

United  States  mines  1821  to  1849 13,811,206 

85,599,562 


On  hand  1849 $122,599,562 

United  States  mines  1849  to  1862  $523,070,040 

Import,  1849  to  1862 $135,325,508 

Export,  1849  to  1862 537,984,987  402,659,479  120,410,561 

On  hand  1862 $243,010,123 

Now  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  is  the  whole  supply  of  all  the 
precious  metals  from  imports  and  mines,  with  the  exception  of  such  sums 
as  come  unreported  into  the  country  in  the  pockets  of  individuals. 

That  there  is  much  foreign  coin  brought  into  the  country  is  proved  in 
the  quantities  that  are  exported.  In  the  month  of  January  last,  of  over 
4,000,000  exported,  there  was  900,000  of  foreign  coins.  A portion  of  this 
must  have  been  brought  by  individuals.  But  there  are  great  numbers  of 
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persons  who  leave  the  country  every  year,  and  carry  away  coin.  The  balance, 
therefore,  cannot  be  determined.  Taking  then  the  supply  from  mines  and 
imports  up  to  1862,  at  $243,010,123,  we  can  easily  estimate  the  amount 
of  coin  there  is  in  the  country  at  the  present  time.  To  reach  a correct 
conclusion,  however,  we  must  remember  that  the  precious  metals  we  pos- 
sess aredivided  iuto,  1st,  currency ; 2d,  amount  held  by  banks ; 3d,  the 
quantity  wrought  up  in  the  arts  for  the  whole  Union.  The  last  mentioned 
quantity  can  only  be  approximated,  but  the  internal  tax  law  will  throw  some 
light  on  the  amount  of  plate  held,  which  of  late  years  has  become  large. 
The  census  for  1860  gave  the  value  of  articles  produced  from  the  precious 
metals  at  $19,554,580  per  annum.  If  the  material  is  one-half  the  value, 
the  requirement  for  that  purpose  would  be  $10,000,000  per  annum.  It  is 
not  estimated,  however,  that  the  quantity  is  more  than  $2,500,000  average 
since  1821,  which  would  give  $100,000,000  wrought  up  in  the  arts,  silver- 
ware, goldware,  watches,  jewelry,  gold  leaf,  <fcc.,  <fcc.  There  has  been,  on 
the  other  hand,  a considerable  importation  of  plate,  watches,  jewelry,  <fcc., 
a good  deal  of  which,  becoming  old  fashioned,  has  been  sent  to  the  mint,  or 
used  over  by  jewelers,  &c.  The  value  imported  is  about  $2,000,000  per 
annum,  and  the  material  for  forty  years  may  have  furnished  $20,000,000 
for  new  works ; a considerable  quantity  also  being  brought  in  by  emigrants,  it 
may  be  assumed  that  these  two  items  have  furnished  as  much  as  has  been 
wrought  up  in  the  arts.  The  $243,010,123  will  then  remain  as  the  sum  of 
the  currency  in  1862.  That  amount  will  embrace  all  denominations  of 
gold  and  silver  coin  in  the  banks  North  and  South,  and  in  circulation.  If 
we  have  recourse  to  the  official  mint  returns,  we  shall  discover  that  a con- 
siderable portion  of  the  amount  is  silver  fractions.  Under  the  law  of 
1852,  which  reduced  the  silver  in  the  fraction  six  per  cent  in  order  to  keep 
them  in  the  country,  the  silver  coinage  has  been  as  follows : 


One  dollar 

One-half  dollar.  * . 
One-quarter  dollar 

Ten  cents 

Five  cents 

Three  cents 


Pieces. 

$1,839,180 

64,589,138 

68,549,680 

48,031,010 

57,865,520 

41,957,900 


T.lne. 

$1,839,180 

32,294,569 

17,137,420 

4,803,101 

2,893,276 

1,258,737 


$60,226,283 

This  large  sum  being  coined  in  such  a manner  as  to  make  it  more  valu- 
able for  circulation  than  for  any  other  purpose,  has  formed  the  small  cur- 
rency of  the  country.  If  deducted  from  the  $243,000,000,  there  remains 
$183,000,000  of  gold  coin  ; of  this  amount,  $40,000,000  is  in  pieces  of  $3, 
$2£,and$l,  the  last  being  one-half  the  whole.  There  was  then  $140,000,000 
of  gold  of  $5  and  upwards ; of  this  amount,  $90,000,000  was  held  by  the 
banks,  $37,000,000  at  the  South,  and  $53,000,000  at  the  North.  The 
whole  circulation  was  as  follows  : 


South.  North.  Total. 

Silver  curreney $20,000,000  $40,226,283  $60,226,283 

Small  gold  currency 1 3,000,000  27,000,000  40,000,000 

In  banks 37,000,000  53,000,000  90,000,000 

In  circulation 18,000,000  35,000,000  53,000,000 


$155,226,280  $243,226,283 


Total,  1862, 


$88,000,000 
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During  the  past  year  there  has  been  received  from  California  $24,882,846, 
and  imported  $1,500,000,  making  $26,282,846.  There  has  been  exported 
from  Boston,  New  York,  <fec.,  $66,000,000,  which  reduced  the  stock  at 
the  North  to  $1 15,000,000,  and  the  banks  now  hold  $60,000,000.  A great 
deal  of  gold  went  South  to  buy  cotton,  <fec.,  when  the  armies  advanced  into 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  and  the  silver  has  very  much  of  it  gone  to  Canada 
by  express.  The  following  statement  shows  the  amount  of  gold  and  silver 
coins  that  has  thus  and  in  various  other  wajrs  disappeared  : 


Stock  of  coin  at  the  North $155,226,280 

Less  excess  of  exports * 40,000,000 

$115,226,280 

Held  by  banks  of  the  North 60,000,000 

Balance $55,226,280 


This  balance,  as  stated  above,  is  composed  of  the  silver  and  small  gold 
coin  that  has  disappeared. 

Thus,  it  will  be  seen,  that  the  amount  of  the  metals  in  the  shape  of  coin 
in  the  country  cannot  be  large.  As  is  well  known,  much  of  this  amount 
is  now  held  by  private  persons  who  are  timid  in  relation  to  the  future,  and 
by  many  who  think  it  the  best  investment.  It  is,  however,  evident  that,  as 
an  investment,  it  gives  no  profit  except  as  against  creditors.  If  a person 
has  a mortgage  coming  due,  and  the  validity  of  the  “ greenbacks  ” as  a 
legal  tender  is  unquestionable,  then  to  hold  gold  until  it  is  necessarv  to 
make  the  payment,  and  at  that  time  and  for  that  purpose  turning  it  into 
paper,  would  most  likely  be  profitable.  But  simply  to  hold  gold  until  the 
paper  runs  its  course  and  dies  out,  (if  it  ever  does,)  will  give  no  other  pro- 
fit than  that  which  may  arise  from  buying  property  at  the  very  low  rates 
which  would  probably  rule  if  the  currency  collapses.  While,  on  the  other 
hand,  should  the  war  cease,  and  the  legal  tender  notes  be  in  any  way  with- 
drawn from  circulation,  of  course  the  remaining  notes  would  also  gradually 
approximate  in  value  to  gold.  Hence  the  holders  of  the  precious  metals, 
as  an  investment,  are  in  any  event  not  likely  to  find  it  very  profitable — if 
the  currency  collapses,  or  if  it  is  withdrawn,  they  in  either  case  lose  the 
premium  they  have  paid. 

The  stock  of  plate  that  may  be  returned  by  the  tax  gatherers,  will  form 
an  item  of  curious  interest.  It  will  indicate  how  much  wealth  has  been  so 
absorbed  in  the  last  thirty  years.  In  1837,  Daniel  Webster,  in  his  great 
speech  upon  the  Sub-Treasury  bill,  denied  that  plate  was  held  to  any  extent 
at  the  East — “ a few  porringers  and  pap  spoons,  a few  tankards  for  church 
service,  would  constitute  all.”  This  is  not  now  the  case,  but  the  number 
of  families  which  hold  many  thousand  ounces  has  become  large.  Ostenta- 
tion has  made  progress  with  wealth,  and  presentation  plate  for  public  ser- 
vices and  private  virtues,  with  the  family  nuptial  offerings,  have  absorbed 
large  amounts  of  the  metals,  which,  in  a day  of  national  adversity,  may 
again  find  their  way  into  circulation,  like  the  Apostles  wrought  in  silver, 
(of  the  English  Cathedral,)  that  Cromwell  ordered  amid  the  throes  of  re- 
volution to  be  melted  down  and  “ sent  abqut  doing  good.” 
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THE  NEW  QUARANTINE  BILL. 

It  has  been  our  good  fortune  to  learn  from  reliable  sources  the  chief 
features  of  the  Hon.  H.  C.  Murphy’s  New  Quarantine  Bill , now  before 
the  Senate  Committee.  * 

Its  name  is  indicative  of  its  quality  ; and  this  is  as  it  should  be,  for  the 
antiquated  laws,  with  their  practical  interpretations  for  the  Port  of  New 
York,  have  long  since  ceased  to  be  within  the  scope  of  reform. 

Mr.  Murphy’s  Bill  is  complete.  All  the  old  laws  on  the  subject  have 
been  consumed — thoroughly  digested  and  incoporated  into  a new  code 
which  gives  expression  to  the  highest  degree  of  advancement  in  this 
branch  of  sanitary  reform. 

Instead  of  detaining  vessels  in  a filthy  or  infected  state  “ for  observa- 
tion,” the  new  bill  provides  for  their  immediate  purification  and  free 
pratique ; instead  of  detaining  persons  who  have  contracted,  or  who  have 
been  exposed  to  infectious  diseases,  it  provides  for  their  immediate  re- 
moval,— all  well  persons  to  have  their  freedom,  and  all  sick  persons  to  be 
immediately  removed  from  the  vicinity  of  the  material  which  has  caused 
their  illness,  to  appropriate  hospitals.  Instead  of  storing  cargoes  at  the 
Atlantic  Docks,  or  other  store  houses  dangerous  on  this  account  to  the 
public  health,  the  new  Bill  provides  for  the  construction  of  warehouses 
and  wet  docks  on  Old  Orchard  Shoals,  exclusively  for  quarantine  purposes. 
Instead  of  leaving  it  to  the  “discretion”  of  the  health  officer  to  quaran- 
tine any  vessel,  any  body,  or  anything  for  any  length  of  time,  the  new  Bill 
specifies  the  conditions  of  quarantine  and  requires  immediate  dispatch  in 
all  its  departments.  Instead  of  leaving  it  to  the  discretion  of  the  health 
officer  to  quarantine  any  sick  person — no  matter  as  to  the  disease, — it 
particularly  specifies  that  yellow  fever,  cholera,  typhus  fever  and  small 
pox  are  the  only  diseases  that  shall  be  subject  to  quarantine. 

Instead  of  leaving  lighterage,  stevedorage,  <kc.,  <fcc.,  to  be  monopolized 
by  the  health  officer,  and  charged  for  “according  to  his  discretion,”  the 
new  Bill  gives  the  merchant  the  option  of  doing  his  own  lighterage,  steve- 
dorage, &o. ; and  of  that  which  is  done  by  the  health  officer,  the  bill  pro- 
vides that  the  wages  shall  be  determined  by  the  commissioners  of  quar- 
antine. Instead  of  allowing  an  annual  income  of  from  twenty-five  thous- 
and to  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  to  the  health  officer,  “according  to 
his  discretion”  in  establishing  regulations,  in  addition  to  the  boarding  fees 
fixed  by  law,  the  new  Bill  fixes  the  health  officer’s  salary  at  ten  thous- 
and dollars  a year,  and  provides  that  all  fees  and  allowances  hitherto  ex- 
acted shall  be  fixed  by  the  commissioners  of  quarantine,  and  be  paid  to  the 
chamberlain  of  New  York,  to  constitute  a fund  for  Quarantine  purposes. 

The  new  Bill  also  provides  for  the  sale  of  all  the  lands  now  pertaining 
to  the  Marine  Hospital,  and  to  a quarantine  station  on  Staten  Island  ; that 
the  moneys  accruing  therefrom  be  used  for  the  erection  of  warehouses 
and  other  appurtenances  on  Old  Orchard  Shoals,  and  the  building  of  a 
floating  hospital  for  the  care  of  yellow  fever ; the  quarantine  anchorage 
and  the  anchorage  of  the  Floating  Hospital,  during  the  summer  season, 
hereafter  to  be  Raritan  Bay,  at  such  a distance  and  direction  from  the 
shore,  from  the  warehouses  and  from  each  other,  as  to  endanger  no  one ; 
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the  quarantine  commissioners,  to  continue  as  at  present,  and  to  be  the 
custodians  of  the  fund  created  by  this  law  for  quarantine  purposes. 

Such  are,  in  brief,  the  chief  features  of  this  important  Bill.  We  deem  it 
not  only  one  of  the  most  important,  but  one  of  the  most  commendable  meas- 
ures that  has  been  before  the  legislature  for  many  years.  The  most  striking 
feature  of  the  bill,  and  probably  that  which  will  encounter  some  opposi- 
tion, is  the  erection  of  warehouses  and  wet  docks  on  Old  Orchard  Shoals. 
Such  an  undertaking  necessarily  involves  a large  outlay.  But  when  mer- 
chants consider  the  constant  outlay  to  which  they  are  subjected  year  after 
year,  by  the  detention  of  their  vessels  for  months  at  a time,  according  to 
the  system  hitherto  practiced,  we  are  constrained  to  believe  that  the  struc- 
tures contemplated  in  this  Bill  of  the  Hon.  Mr.  Murphy  would  be  remun- 
erative to  the  merchants  of  New  York,  even  if  built  by  a joint  stock  com- 
pany. According  to  a survey  made  a few  years  ago  under  the  auspices 
of  the  commissioners  for  the  removal  of  Quarantine,  four  acres  of  founda- 
tion can  be  prepared  on  Old  Orchard  Shoals  for  $133,000,  or  about  one- 
third  of  the  amount  which  can  probably  be  realised  by  the  sale  of  lands 
and  property  now  belonging  to  or  being  appropriated  for  quarantine  pur- 
poses. Besides,  the  merchants  of  New  York  hardly  need  be  reminded 
that  the  great  West  India  docks  and  warehouses  of  the  Thames  were 
erected  by  a joint  stock  company  at  an  expense  of  a million  and  a half 
pounds  sterling,  and  were  yet  remunerative.  Quarantine  warehouses  and 
wet  docks  for  the  use  of  merchants  on  Old  Orchard  Shoals,  for  all  needful 
quarantine  purposes,  can  doubtless  be  erected  for  less  than  one  third  the 
cost  of  the  works  on  the  Thames,  and  from  funds  mostly  to  be  provided 
by  the  sale  of  property  already  appropriated  by  the  State. 


FRENCH  CONVICTS, 

The  position  of  convicts  in  France  at  present  occupies  the  attention  of 
the  government.  According  to  the  last  official  accounts,  there  are  7,690 
convicts  under  sentence  to  hard  labor.  Of  these,  1,964  are  sentenced  to 
bard  labor  for  life  ; 3,070  to  from  five  to  ten  years  ; 2,259  to  from  eleven 
to  twenty  years  ; 282  to  from  twenty-one  to  thirty  years  ; 41  to  from  thirty- 
one  to  forty  years  ; and  9 to  from  fifty-one  years  and  upwards.  Four  thou- 
sand seven  hundred  and  fifty  were  convicted  of  robbery,  1,027  of  murder, 
452  of  attacks  on  women,  233  of  incendiarism,  168  of  assassination,  162  of 
cutting  and  maiming,  150  of  forgery,  140  of  coining,  24  of  fraudulent 
bankruptcy,  and  26  of  parricide.  The  half  of  these  convicts  are  formed  of 
men  from  twenty  to  forty  years  of  age.  There  are  1 23  young  men  of  from 
sixteen  to  twenty  years  of  age,  and  270  old  men  above  sixty.  The  agricul- 
tural districts  supply  more  than  half  of  the  convicts.  We  find  4,595  born 
in  the  country,  2,452  born  in  towns,  and  645  foreigners.  Of  the  convicts 
3,992  can  neither  read  nor  write ; 91  alone  have  received  superior  primary 
instruction.  Agricultural  laborers  and  gardeners  form  about  a sixth  of  the 
convicts.  There  are  1,078  navvies,  467  masons,  345  weavers,  245  domes- 
tic servants,  175  tailors,  and  184  blacksmiths  and  locksmiths. 
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THE  ATLANTIC  CABLE  AND  ITS  PROPOSED  WESTERN  TERMINUS  IN  NEW- 
FOUNDLAND. 

The  great  question  of  an  Atlantic  electric  cable  appears  to  be  again  re- 
vived, and  the  difficulties  of  connecting  the  old  and  new  world  by  its  means 
appear  once  more  in  a fair  way  of  being  grappled  with.  In  our  January 
number  the  report  of  Mr.  Hoskyn,  R.  N.,  supplied  some  highly  important 
information  as  to  there  being  more  than  one  easy  road  to  the  bed  of  the 
ocean,  along  with  the  opinion  of  this  officer  on  the  facility  with  which  either 
might  he  followed,  and  the  bugbear  of  the  precipitous  change  of  depth  was 
exploded.  In  the  opinion  of  the  editor  of  the  London  Nautical  Magazine , 
it  was  shown  by  him  that  about  the  parallel  of  Galway  there  is  more  even 
ground,  speaking  generally,  than  further  south.  And  therefore  that  such 
a locality  was  more  favorable  for  an  electric  cable. 

While  Mr.  Hoskyn  was  at  work  on  the  West  of  Ireland,  adding  import- 
ant soundings  to  his  chart,  Captain  Orlebar,  R.  N.,  was  busy  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  Newfoundland,  doing  the  same  there,  and  has  selected  a 
favorable  site  of  a western  terminus  for  an  electric  cable  at  a place  called 
New  Perlican,  in  Trinity  Bay.  The  Nautical  Magazine , with  the  permis- 
sion of  Admiral  Washington,  the  Hydrographer  to  the  Admiralty,  gives 
the  result  of  Captain  Orle bar’s  examination  of  the  bays  of  Trinity  and 
Conception,  and  also  a reduced  copy  of  his  surveys  of  New  Perlican,  the 
position  of  all  these  places  being  shown  on  the  small  general  outline  of 
Newfoundland  accompanying  them. 

That  the  failure  of  the  first  cable  would  be  followed  by  another  attempt, 
the  importance  of  the  object  in  view  plainly  foretold.  Nor  if  this  in  pros- 
pect should  fail,  do  we  despair  even  of  another.  But  we  trust  that  many 
of  the  mistakes  made  in  the  detail  of  the  last  will  disappear  in  this — 
and  that  a favorable  time  will  be  found  for  carrying  out  this  very  im- 
portant undertaking. 

We  publish,  therefore,  at  this  time  the  report  of  Captain  Orlebar,  with 
the  remarks  of  Mr.  Leeming  ; and,  as  a preliminary  introduction,  preface 
them  with  the  following  brief  view  of  the  meeting  which  took  place  in  Lon- 
don on  the  subject  of  the  cable,  on  the  12th  of  December: 

On  December  12th  an  extraordinary  general  meeting  of  the  proprietors 
in  this  company  was  held  at  the  London  Tavern,  for  the  purpose  of  receiv- 
ing a statement  from  the  directors,  and  considering  a proposition  for  the 
issue  of  £d00,000  new  capital,  in  preferential  shares  of  £o  each,  bearing 
eight  per  cent  interest,  guaranteed,  in  case  of  success,  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment ; also,  to  consider  the  further  proposition,  that  “ any  further  profits — 
which,  to  a large  extent,  are,  upon  careful  calculation,  confidently  anticipa- 
ted, shall  be  appropriated  in  the  first  instance  to  paying  a dividend  of  four 
per  cent  on  the  old  capital,  and  beyond  that  amount  to  an  equal  division 
between  the  old  and  new  shareholders,  and  the  formation  of  a reserve  fund.” 
The  Right  Hon.  James  Stuart  Wortley  took  the  chair. 

The  Chairman  said  ho  had  never  had  the  honor  of  meeting  the  share- 
holders so  hopefully  as  on  the  present  occasion.  That  hopeful  state  was 
derived  principally  from  the  great  revival  of  interest  on  that  subject,  and  the 
increased  disposition  of  the  public  as  well  as  among  the  shareholders  to  en- 
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courage  the  directors  in  their  endeavors  to  complete  that  great  and  im- 
portant work.  All  their  privileges  remained  intact  and  perfect  in  their 
possession.  From  inquiries  they  had  made  the  directors  had  ascertained 
that  the  place  they  had  chosen  in  Newfoundland  for  the  landing  of  the  cable 
was  the  best  that  could  be  found,  and  no  other  company  could  obtain  a 
better  landing  place.  They  had  also  greatly  improved  in  the  science  of 
telegraphy.  The  danger  to  be  apprehended  to  the  cable  was  not  from  deep 
water,  but  from  the  shallow  water..  The  company  had  now  discovered  a 
very  smooth  bed  for  laying  the  cablo  down,  and  had  selected  it  for  that  pur- 
pose. The  right  honorable  gentleman  then  read  extracts  of  a letter  from 
Sir  William  Fairbairn,  who  stated  that  he  had  every  confidence  in  the 
success  of  the  enterprise,  provided  the  insulation  was  complete.  He  then 
stated  that  the  gutta  percha,  as  manufactured  by  Glass,  Elliott  & Co., 
was  so  impervious  to  water,  that,  under  a pressure  of  20,000  tons  to  the 
square  inch,  there  was  a perforation  of  only  0.40.  The  directors  asked  the 
government  to  survey  the  coast  of  Ireland  for  some  miles  from  Valencia 
Bay,  and  they,  with  great  consideration,  granted  their  request.  The  report 
from  that  survey  was  that  they  had  discovered  a better  and  easier  practi- 
cable route — a bed  all  that  would  be  desired  for  laying  a cable,  in  which  a 
dip  of  6 feet  in  100  was  the  lowest,  and  a dip  of  19  feet  in  100  the  greatest 
incline,  and  there  weie  no  sudden  precipitous  descent5.  The  Chairman, 
after  referring  to  the  addition  of  Mr.  William  Brown,  of  Liverpool ; Mr. 
Cropper,  of  the  Magnetic  Telegraph  Company  ; Mr.  Bidder,  and  the  Chair- 
man of  the  International  Electric  Telegraph  Company,  and  others,  to  the 
directorship,  concluded  by  referring  to  various  other  circumstances  of  en- 
couragement, and  moved  the  first  resolution,  authorising  the  directors  to 
issue  shares  of  £5  each,  £1  payable  as  deposit. 

Mr.  C.  M.  Sampson  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  agreed  to. 

After  the  usual  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman,  the  meeting  separated. 

Such  was  the  manner  in  which  the  project  was  received.  We  now  ap- 
pend the  reports  and  join  in  good  wishes  for  the  success  of  the  enterprise  : 

SOUNDING  OP  TRINITY  AND  CONCEPTION  BAYS,  NEWFOUNDLAND. 

Charlotte  Town , Prince  Edward  Island , ) 
November  2±th,  1862.  j 

Sir  : Herewith  you  will  receive  the  charts  containing  the  soundings  taken 
in  Trinity  and  Conception  bays,  and  also  eastward  of  St.  John  to  the  meri- 
dian of  50°  W.  A dotted  red  line  indicates  the  route  I consider  best  adap- 
ted for  the  Atlantic  telegraph  cable,  and  for  which  I beg  to  submit  the 
following  reasons : 

1.  You  will  observe  that  it  is  only  the  most  northern  line  of  ofishore 
soundings  that  gives  muddy  bottom,  and  that  this  leads  right  into  the  mouth 
of  Trinity  Bay.  The  soundings  further  south  are  more  irregular,  less  deep, 
and  give  stones,  rock,  and  sand.  At  the  entrance  of  Conception  Bay  the 
soundings  have  the  same  character,  giving*  fifty  fathoms  less  depth  than 
Trinity  Bay. 

2.  Also  in  Trinity  Bay  a channel  with  muddy  bottom  five  miles  wide 
and  more  than  130  fathoms  deep  can  be  carried  from  the  offing  more  than 
forty-five  miles  up  the  bay  to  New  Perlican,  where  it  approaches  within  a 
mile  of  the  south  shore. 

3.  The  nature  of  the  bottom  was  everywhere  noted,  and  specimens  of  it 
have  been  prepared  for  the  microscope  by  Mr.  T.  J.  Leeming.  The  exam- 
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ination  of  these  specimens,  and  of  the  rocks  on  the  shore  of  Trinity  and 
Conception  bays,  which  are  of  the  silurian  system,  leads  me  to  suppose  that 
there  is  nothing  on  the  shores,  or  at  the  bottom,  likely  to  impair  the  work- 
ing of  the  telegraph  cable.  On  this  subject  I enclose  a memorandum  by 
Mr.  T.  J.  Leeming,  naturalist. 

4.  Trinity  Bay  is  twenty  miles  wide  at  the  entrance,  and  is  well  lighted 
by  Cape  Bonavista  and  Catalina  Green  Island  lights  on  the  north  side,  and 
Baccalieu  Island  light  on  the  south.  Icebergs  generally  ground  on  the  shoal 
banks  off  Catalina  and  Cape  Bonavista,  and  even  those  that  enter  the  bays 
are  most  frequently  driven  over  to  the  north  side. 

5.  In  Fitters  Cove,  New  Perlican,  which  is  too  exposed  for  vessels  to 
anchor,  the  bottom  is  sand,  with  scattered  rounded  stones,  and  at  its  head 
there  is  a beach  of  fine  sand,  on  which  the  telegraph  cable,  if  protected  by 
a sheath  of  iron  near  the  land-wash,  might  be  safely  landed.  It  would  have 
to  traverse  for  half  a mile  a rocky  slope,  having  a depth  of  thirty  fathoms, 
decreasing  to  eleven  fathoms  ; but  it  appears  tolerably  even,  and  is  too  far 
within  the  bay  to  be  visited  by  icebergs,  or  disturbed  by  the  ocean  swell. 

0.  On  the  northern  side  of  this  bay  the  soundings  are  more  irregular, 
and  the  bottom  rocky,  whilst  there  is  more  ocean  swell  and  more  danger 
from  icebergs. 

7.  For  these  reasons  I think  the  western  terminus  of  the  ocean  telegraph 
cable  should  be  at  New  Perlican,  and  on  that  account  I have  prepared  and 
transmitted  herewith  a plan  of  New  Perlican  on  the  scale  of  four  inches  to 
the  sea  mile.  I have,  <fcc., 

John  Orlebar, 

Captain  in  charge  of  the  Newfoundland  Survey . 

Admiral  Washington,  Hydrographer , Admiralty. 

GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS  DURING  THE  SOUNDING  OF  TRINITY  AND  CONCEP- 
TION BAYS,  NEWFOUNDLAND,  BY  MR.  T.  J.  LEEMING,  NATURALIST,  ETC. 

Orders  having  been  received  on  the  20th  June  to  sound  Trinity  and 
Conception  Bays,  the  steamer  M \ Stevenson  proceeded  at  once  to  the 
scene  of  operations,  and  commenced  sounding  on  the  3d  of  July,  run- 
ning the  first  line  from  Baccalieu  Island  to  Catalina  Harbor.  The  coast 
from  St.  John  to  St.  Francis  is  very  bold  and  rocky,  especially  near  St. 
John,  where  the  rocks  are  of  great  elevation  and  steeply  scarped,  so  that, 
with  the  exception  of  a few  sheltered  bays  and  coves,  landing  is  imprac- 
ticable, the  rocks,  for  the  most  part  of  the  Grauwacke  system,  appearing 
of  a coarse  conglomerate,  varying  in  texture  from  that  of  a sandstone  to 
a concrete  gravel. 

At  Flat  Rock  Point  at  Torbay  the  different  textures  appear  in  alter- 
nating beds  with  an  inclination  of  about  10°  towards  the  North.  At 
Cape  St.  Francis  the  rocks  are  slaty,  with  quartz  and  a small  quantity  of 
copper  pyrites.  The  shores  of  Trinity  Bay,  as  far  as  the  survey  extends, 
are  also  very  abrupt.  The  Su£ar  Loaf,  on  the  South  side,  consists  of  con- 
glomerate, with  quartz  veins  rising  sheer  from  the  water’s  edge  to  the 
height  of  415  feet.  Bonaventure  Head,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  bay, 
in  like  manner  rises  to  467  feet.  Some  of  the  other  elevations  taken 
(barometrically)  as  follows: — Breakheart  Point,  326  feet;  Hants  Harbor 
Hill,  123  feet;  Mount  Misery,  at  New  Perlican,  324  feet;  Horse  Chops, 
263  feet.  Towards  Catalina  and  Cape  Bonavista  the  shore  is  much  lower, 
Cape  Bonavista  at  the  lighthouse  being  about  150  feet. 
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The  geological  character  of  the  rocks,  as  far  as  opportunity  for  examin- 
ation offered,  was  as  follows : — At  Bonavista,  alternating  layers  of  sand- 
stone and  concrete  gravel  at  an  inclination  of  40°  to  N.N.W.  At  Cata- 
lina Harbor  the  rocks  are  slate,  with  a slight  inclination  varying  from  3° 
to  15°  towards  the  sea;  on  the  N.E.  side  of  the  harbor  is  abundance  of 
cubical  iron  pyrites,  called  locally  “ Catalina  Spar.”  The  other  side  of  the 
bay  is  mostly  of  conglomerate,  and  towards  New  Perlican  slates  appear. 

The  soundings,  as  indicated  by  the  chart,  gave  mud  for  the  middle  of 
the  bay,  while  the  south  side  is  more  rocky  and  gravelly.  The  mud  ap- 
pears to  be  of  uniform  character  throughout;  when  dry,  scarcely  distin- 
guishable, but  when  first  taken  up,  that  , towards  Trinity  Harbor,  and 
thence  about  half  way  across,  is  rather  of  a higher  color,  while  generally 
it  is  black  or  dark  green.  When  washed  in  nitric  acid  and  submitted  to 
the  microscope,  the  same  appearance  is  everywhere  presented,  a consider- 
able variety  of  siliceous  organisms,  among  which  will  be  found  coscino 
discus  cocconemar  gallionetta , cocconeius , navicula  spicule , &c.  Several 
washed  portions  have  been  in  glass,  which  together  will  be  found  to  con- 
tain all  the  species  that  have  as  yet  been  noticed  in  these  soundings. 

The  mud  of  Conception  Bay  is  identical  in  character,  but  not  nearly  so 
plentiful.  Near  Salmon  Cove  a cast  of  the  lead  brought  up  several 
scales  having  the  appearance,  as  to  metallic  lustre  and  color,  of  gold ; 
but,  owing  to  the  strong  wind  blowing  at  the  time,  the  particles  were 
scattered.  One  small  scale  was  secured  under  glass  and  is  sent  along 
with  the  sounding.  The  shores  of  Conception  Bay  are  not  nearly  so  wild 
as  those  of  Trinity. 

With  the  exception  of  the  extreme  North  of  the  bay  about  Split  Point, 
which  is  of  considerable  elevation,  the  face  of  the  rock  and  the  natural 
fissures  being  inclined  about  15°  from  the  perpendicular,  the  vegetation 
extends  nearly  to  the  water ; the  greatest  elevation  being  about  Portugal 
Cove  and  towards  the  head  of  the  bay.  The  Lookout  at  Portugal  Cove 
rises  to  the  height  of  530  feet.  Among  the  other  elevations  taken  were 
Island  Cove  Head,  106  feet;  Western  Bay  Head,  185  feet;  Blowmedown, 
182  feet;  Spectacle  Hill,  at  Cupid  Cove,  308  feet;  Brigus  Lookout,  35V 
feet.  At  Spectacle  Hill  the  rocks  are  clay  slate,  variegated  with  ferrugin- 
ous layers,  having  a dip  of  about  36°  towards  N.W, ; the  direction  of  the 
natural  cleavage  running  N.E. 

At  Blowmedown  the  slate  is  very  fissile,  and  a vein  of  coarsely  grained 
quartz,  about  eighteen  inches  thick,  traverses  the  station  in  a N.E.  and 
S.W.  direction.  Bell  Island  ds  an  elevated  deposit,  alternating  strata  of 
flag  and  slaty  rock,  of  a nearly  uniform  elevation,  save  where  worn  into 
valleys  of  denudation ; cliffs  worn  nearly,  and  in  some  places  beyond  the 
perpendicular  by  the  action  of  the  sea ; beaches  of  slaty  and  conglomer- 
ate shingle  at  Lance  Cove  and  Grand  Beach.  It  has  the  character  of  be- 
ing the  most  fertile  land  in  Newfoundland : Kelly  Island  is  nearly  identi- 
cal in  character. 

The  summer  was  unusually  late  this  year.  On  the  morning  of  the  lVth 
June  was  a perfect  snowstorm  from  the  N.E.,  lasting  from  six  a.m.  till 
noon.  The  ice  was  last  seen  in  Conception  Bay  on  the  21st  of  August. 
A large  berg  was  afterwards  seen  off  St.  John,  October  2d;  its  position 
at  10.  30.  m.  a.m.  was  about  47°  27'  N.  and  52°  15'  W.  There  had  been 
a fall  of  snow  the  day  before. 
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BUS  IN  GOLD— FINANCIAL  POLICY— CHEAP  GOLD — EXPORTS  OP— LENDING  ON— FLUCTUATION—  EX- 
CHANGE— COURSE  OF  CONGBE88— WANT  OF  TAXES— STOCK  SPECULATIONS— AGGREGATE  RISE— NSW 
YORK  CENTRAL—  6TOCKS  FROM  EUROPE— GOLD  FROM  CALIFORNIA — COST  OF  BILLS — RATE8  OF  EX. 
CHANGE — FLUCTUATION  - EFFECT  ON  BU8INRS8 — SUPREME  COURT— LEGAL  TENDER— GOLD  MOVEMENT 
— MEDIATION— SPECIE  TO  CANADA— BANK  CIRCULATION— CITY  NOTES  AT  A PREMIUM— UNITED 
STATES  STOCKS— EFFECT  OF  PAPER  UPON  IMPORTS— COST  OF  IMPORTS— VALUE  OF  FOR  JANUARY — 
DUTIES  AVERAGE— EXPORTS  OF  PRODUCE— CURRENCY  VALUE— FREIGHT8  AT  LEGHORN. 

The  marked  feature  in  the  business  of  the  past  month  has  been  the 
continued  rise  in  gold,  which  culminated  at  the  close  of  January  in  a 
price  of  60f  premium  for  paper,  or  62£  cents  per  paper  dollar.  This  rapid 
rise  from  33f  premium  for  gold  January  1st,  was  partly  due  to  the  legi- 
timate effects  of  paper  money,  and  partly  to  the  speculative  action  which 
the  perilous  condition  of  the  federal  finances  induced.  If-  that  may  be 
called  speculation  where  individuals  protect  themselves  from  what  they 
regard  as  an  inevitable  evil  by  avoiding  the  dangerous  element.  To  give 
paper  which  is  known  to  be  of  falling  value,  for  articles  of  a more  fixed 
value,  is  a matter  of  prudence  and  cannot  be  called  speculation.  It  is  no 
doubt  the  case  that  the  desire  to  get  rid  of  paper  hastens  its  decline,  but 
that  is  not  the  fault  of  the  holder,  it  is  the  error  of  the  government,  which, 
against  all  the  lights  of  experience,  insists  upon  a course  of  conduct 
which  involves  inevitable  ruin.  When  a ship  is  driving  upon  the  rocks, 
ordering  the  passengers  to  go  to  sleep,  or  hanging  him  who  suggests  a 
change  of  course,  will  not  prevent  the  wreck.  It  is  the  law  of  nature  for 
persons  to  protect  themselves  from  an  approaching  evil.  The  idea  is  in- 
dulged that  “speculation,”  as  it  is  called,  tends  to  make  specie  dear.  The 
fact  is,  however,  that  paper  makes  it  too  cheap , so  cheap  that  it  will  not 
remain  in  the  country,  but  leaves  at  the  rate  of  $2,000,000  a week,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  it  is  the  best  remittance  out  of  the  country.  In 
the  last  week  in  January  gold  was  quoted  at  60f  premium,  and  yet  in  that 
week  $1,331,027  was  shipped  to  Europe.  Why  should  that  be  the  case 
if  the  paper  has  not  depreciated  and  gold  is  really  at  a premium  ? Why 
should  gold  go  to  London,  where  it  is  not  in  demand,  from  New  York, 
where  it  is  alleged  to  have  a high  speculative  value  ? Why  should  the 
California  supplies  cease  coming  to  New  Yprk  where  they  command  such 
a “premium,”  and  go  to  London  where  they  command  none?  There  is 
only  one  reply  to  all  those  questions,  and  it  is  that  when  the  bankers  are 
asked  for  exchange,  they  can  find  no  commodity  so  cheap  as  go  id  to  ship 
and  draw  against.  The  government  and  people  have  rejected  the  use  of 
the  metals  as  a currency.  It  has  become  a commodity,  and  the  little  de- 
mand there  is  for  that  article  to  be  used  in  the  arts  is  far  below  the  ex- 
isting supply,  and  it  goes  where  it  is  more  wanted.  The  effect  of  specu- 
lation, if  it  really  existed,  would  be  to  raise  the  value  of  gold,  and  by  so 
doing,  keep  more  of  it  in  the  country,  and  the  banks  could  not  do  a 
greater  service  than  to  promote  such  a speculation  by  lending  on  it. 
Nevertheless,  Mr.  Harrison,  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  with  incon- 
ceivable fatuity  on  the  part  of  a National  Legislator,  introduced  a resolu- 
tion January  28,  which  was  adopted,  that  “ the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
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Means  be  instructed  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  an  act  prohibiting 
banks  and  individuals  from  receiving  deposits  of  gold  to  secure  the  pay- 
ment of  money  borrowed ; that  they  inquire  whether  such  an  act  will 
not  prevent  the  speculation  in  gold  now  going  on,  and  thereby  protect 
the  government  and  people  from  the  evils  of  such  speculation ; and  that 
the  committee  have  leave  to  report  by  bill  or  otherwise.” 

This  should  have  been  called  “ a resolution  to  drive  every  dollar  of  specie 
out  of  the  country,  by  interfering  with  the  right  of  property  in  it.”  It  is  of 
a piece  with  the  action  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  “requesting” 
the  brokers  not  to  deal  in  gold.  Suppose  it  were  desirable  to  prevent  the 
export  of  any  other  article,  cotton  for  instance,  and  to  effect  that  object 
the  government  should  exert  itself  to  stop  persons  from  dealing  in  it,  the 
banks  and  individuals  from  lending  on  it,  and  denounce  those  who  bought 
it  as  disloyal.  Would  the  supply  of  cotton  under  such  circumstances 
increase  ? Yet  this  is  the  course  taken  by  the  government  to  make  gold 
plenty ! 

These  efforts  had  of  course  no  effect.  After  a steady  rise  of  27  per  cent 
in  the  premium  on  gold  during  the  month  of  January,  the  rate  fluctuated 
ominously,  and  by  so  doing,  unsettled  all  business.  Prices  of  all  descrip- 
tions of  goods  which  had  risen  rapidly  with  the  price  of  exchange  came 
to  a pause  and  retrograded.  The  rise  during  January  had  impelled  an 
active  movement  in  most  descriptions  of  goods.  Dry  goods  in  particular 
underwent  an  extensive  advance,  the  rapidity  of  which,  as  well  as  that  in 
gold,  brought  on  reaction,  the  more  so  that  there  were  signs  in  Congress 
of  a change  of  policy  on  the  part  of  the  government  The  financial  bill 
alluded  to  in  our  last,  passed  the  House,  virtually  authorizing  $700,000,000 
more  paper  currency,  of  which  $400,000,000  was  to  bear  interest  and  be 
converted  into  legal  tender. 

The  action  of  the  Senate  in  opposition  to  this  to  some  extent  caused  a 
pause  in  speculation,  and  for  a time  caused  reaction  in  prices ; but  as  the 
session  drew  to  a close  without  any  indications  of  a disposition  to  substi- 
tute taxes  for  paper  money,  and  accompanied  by  a pertinacious  attempt 
to  push  through  the  banking  bill,  fraught  with  unmixed  evil,  confidence 
did  not  revive,  but  the  disposition  to  part  with  government  paper  for  any 
description  of  tangible  property  became  more  marked.  The  Banking  bill 
was  finally  passed  in  the  House,  February  20,  by  a vote  of  75  to  73  or- 
dering the  previous  question  to  cut  off  debate,  and  then  passed,  77  to  64. 
The  bill  itself  is  merely  a monument  of  legislative  folly.  It  provides 
that  any  five  persons  may  by  buying  government  stocks  lodge  them  with 
the  government  at  Washington  and  receive  bills  in  return  to  circulate  as 
money.  It  will  be  difficult  to  find  persons  sufficiently  foolish  for  such  an 
operation.  The  Secretary  recommended  it  in  December,  1861,  when  Uni- 
ted States  stocks  were  at  par  for  gold.  Suppose  it  had  then  gone  into  operar 
tion,  and  five  persons  had  bought  $100,000  of  stock  for  as  much  gold,  and 
had  received  therefor  notes,  for  the  circulation  of  which  they  may  be  held 
responsible  by  State  law.  Their  position  would  now  be  a liability  for 
$100,000,  while  the  stock  would  only  bring  66  cents  on  the  dollar.  When 
the  $1,600,000,000  that  the  government  proposes  to  issue  in  the  next 
eighteen  months  shall  have  been  put  out,  what  will  be  the  value  of  stocks 
bought  now  to  bank  on  ? The  banking  interest  wisely  withdrew  opposi- 
tion from  such  a scheme.  One  per  cent  tax  on  present  circulation  infliots 
far  less  loss  than  the  new  bank  plan  promises. 

The  speculation  in  the  stock  market  has  been  carried  to  an  extent  which 
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excites  much  caution  among  the  brokers  and  bankers,  although  the  stag- 
nation in  general  business  has  induced  numbers  of  people  to  seek  profit 
in  the  rise  in  stocks.  The  eighteen  leading  railroad  stocks  dealt  in  in  the 
New  York  market  have  an  aggregate  capital  of  $127,000,000.  That 
capital,  at  the  market  prices  of  February  1,  1862,  was  $70,000,000,  and 
is  now  $125,000,000,  an  advance  of  $55,000,000,  or  80  per  cent,  while 
gold  advanced  60  per  cent.  This  fact  shows  the  current  of  speculation. 
One-fifth  of  the  capital  named  is  New  York  Central,  and  it  advanced  in 
value  $10,000,000,  or  50  per  cent;  but,  as  measured  in  gold,  its  value  is 
now  less  than  last  year.  This  is  the  case  with  some  other  stocks,  where 
the  dividends,  paid  in  paper,  disappoint  the  foreign  holders.  The  en- 
hanced value  of  the  stocks,  in  paper  money,  has  caused  a great  rise  in 
the  apparent  loans  and  deposits  of  the  banks,  as  well  as  in  the  sum  of  the 
week’s  clearings,  as  will  be  apparent  on  inspecting  the  table  of  bank  re- 
turns on  another  page.  It  is  no  doubt  the  case  that  stocks  continue  to 
come  from  abroad  for  realization,  and  that  to  remit  their  proceeds  with 
the  least  possible  expense  is  a matter  of  inquiry.  Most  descriptions  of 
produce  have  been  sought  for  for  that  purpose,  but  the  result  is  not  al- 
ways as  favorable  as  to  remit  in  gold,  since  the  price  of  commodities 
quoted  in  paper  disguise  the  cost  of  shipment  in  a manner  that  results  in 
loss.  This  is  the  case  with  the  California  trade,  where  the  currency  in 
the  market  of  sale  remains  in  gold,  and  government  paper  fluctuates  at 
a discount  of  40  @ 45  per  cent.  It  results  that  when  produce,  bought 
here  in  paper  prices,  reaches  there,  to  be  paid  for  in  specie  prices,  after 
the  freights  are  settled  for  in  paper,  that  loss  is  often  sustained,  and  with 
a diminished  business  less  gold  is  due  to  the  Atlantic  States.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  inducements  to  ship  gold  direct  to  London  are  greater. 
In  fact,  since  the  seizure  of  the  Ariel,  and  the  increased  charge  for  war 
risks,  most  of  the  gold  has  been  sent  direct  to  England  from  California. 
The  bills  against  such  shipments  can  be  sold  in  this  market  less  than  if 
the  gold  comes  here.  Thus,  to  ship  gold  to  New  York,  costs  freight  and 
primage,  1.575  per  cent,  paid  in  gold ; marine  insurance,  1 . 500  per  cent, 
war  risks,  3.000  per  cent,  together  4.500  in  currency,  or  allowing  for 
return  premiums  3 per  cent,  making,  with  freight  and  primage,  4.575 
per  cent.  To  ship  direct  to  London  costs  2 per  cent  freight,  1 J insurance, 
or  3 \ per  cent,  making  1 . 325  per  cent  in  favor  of  the  direct  shipment. 
But  if  the  gold  is  shipped  from  New  York  to  London,  the  difference  will 
be  raised  to  2£  per  cent.  To  send  gold  to  Paris  is  about  4 cents  per 
ounce  better  than  to  send  it  to  London,  because  the  French  refiners  allow 
that  amount  for  the  copper  parted.  The  cost  of  bills  based  on  gold  from 
New  York  is  constantly  increasing.  Thus,  if  $10,000  in  gold  bought  at 
par  will  give  a bill  at  per  cent,  or  $4  86  the  £,  then  gold  bars  at  58 

Premium,  with  1 per  cent  on  the  amount  for  shipping  charges,  will  require 
5 per  cent,  per  £.  The  rate  of  bills  have  been  as  follows : 

RATES  OE  EXCHANGE. 

London.  Parte.  Amsterdam.  Frankfort.  Hamburg.  BorHn. 

Jan.  8,146  a 147*  8.86  a 8.80  66  a 66*  66  a 56*  49*  a 49*  #8  a 98* 

« 10,149  a 162  8.72*  a 8.67*  66  a 68  67* a 68*  60* a 61*  99  a 100 

••  17,160  a 162  8.62*  a 8.46  60*  a 61*  61  a 62*  64  a 56*  108  a 110 

<*  24,  162*  a 168  8.60  a 8.46  61  a 61*  61*  a 62  64  a 64*  107  a 108* 

« 81,171  a 177  8.82  aS.15  66*a66*  66  a 67  67  a 68*  114  all7 

Feb.  7,169  a 178  8.80  a 8.26  65  a 66*  66  a 65*  67  a 67*  114  a 116 

••  14,170  a 171  8.82  a 8.27  66  a 66*  66  a 66*  66*  a 67*  118*  a 114* 

21,171  a 179*  2.20  a 8.12  67  a 68*  66  a 68*  69  a 60*  118*  a 119* 
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The  fluctuation  in  these  figures  is  very  serious  to  all  interests,  as  well 
the  banks  and  importers  as  the  shippers  of  produce.  The  price  of  gold, 
January  1st,  was  133f,  and  on  the  31st,  160| — the  highest  point.  The 
price  rose  steadily  until  the  rumors  as  to  the  intention  of  the  Senate 
caused  a fall  to  52£,  followed  by  a sudden  reaction  to  64.  The  price  of 
bills  followed  the  rise  in  gold,  but  with  extreme  caution  on  the  part  of 
drawers,  who  could  name  no  rates  until  they  had  covered  themselves  with 
gold  or  commercial  bills.  On  the  31st  the  rates  reached  177,  or  $7  85 
per  £.  February  2d,  on  the  fall  of  gold,  sales  were  made  at  169,  or 
% 7 50  per  £ for  the  Arabia,  which  carried  $286,000  in  gold.  Subsequently 
the  rates  rose  with  the  reaction  in  gold,  and  in  the  last  week  there  were 
Tumors  that  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  York,  in  the  case  of  Judge  Rosb- 
velt,  had  decided  against  the  constitutionality  of  “greenbacks”  as  a 
legal  tender.  The  demand  from  importers  is  good  for  bills,  since  they 
seek  to  cover  invoices  on  the  arrival  of  the  merchandise. 

The  pecie  movement  is  as  follows : 


January  3. 
“ 10. 
“ 17. 

“ 24. 

“ 81. 
February  7 . 
“ 14. 

“ 21. 


SPECIE  AND  PRICE  OF  GOLD. 


, 1861. > 1862. , 

Received.  Exported.  Received.  Exported.  Gold  In  bulk.  Prem.  on  gold. 

442,147  681,448  85,964,660  84}  a 84* 

886,928  1,085,026  1,277,788  726,746  86,770,746  34  a 89 

647,708  1,880,247  87,681,466  40  a 49 

627,767  822,918  678,841  780,816  88,649,794  47  a 60# 

........  310,484  1,381,027  88,894,840  48 J a 604 

864,000  976,285  801,860  1,277,000  88,243.889  67*  a 674 

614,146  1,166,154  869,978  1,162,846  88,426,460  68*  a 684 

769,247  934,612  620,017  37,981,810  64  a 64 


Total....  3,721,083  5,526,178  8,618,466  7,850,147  

In  the  last  week  there  was  an  increase  in  the  gold  demand,  growing 
out  of  fears  in  relation  to  foreign  action,  caused  by  the  reply  of  Mr.  Sew- 
ard to  the  French  minister  in  relation  to  mediation.  This  outward  cur- 
rent of  specie  does  not  embrace  the  shipments  from  Boston  nor  the  quan- 
tities that  go  to  Canada.  Every  new  fall  in  the  value  of  the  paper  cur- 
rency gave  a new  impulse  to  the  outward  current  of  the  metals,  while  the 
amount  of  gold  in  the  banks  with  difficulty  sustained  itself,  notwithstand- 
ing the  disposition  in  many  quarters  to  hold  gold  rather  than  other  arti- 
cles against  the  falling  value  of  paper.  The  attempt  to  tax  bank  capital 
in  order  to  drive  in  the  circulation  of  banks,  under  the  impression  that  it 
will  leave  more  room  for  government  paper,  induced  the  banks  to  call  in 
their  circulation  to  some  extent,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  bank  tables  else- 
where. The  banks  are,  however,  exposed  to  another  danger,  since,  under 
the  impression  that  the  validity  of  the  legal  tender  character  of  the  gov- 
ernment notes  cannot  be  sustained,  there  has  been  a disposition  to  hold 
the  city  bank  notes  for  ultimate  payment  in  specie  under  the  State  laws. 
The  city  banks  indeed  report  nearly  five  times  as  much  specie  on  hand  as 
circulation  outstanding,  but  a large  portion  of  this  specie  does  not  be- 
long to  the  banks.  New  York  city  bank  notes  were  103  @ 104,  and 
many  of  the  banks  exchanged  the  notes  they  had  on  hand  of  other  in- 
stitutions for  their  own  thus  held  by  others,  effecting  a great  reduction. 

The  speculative  action  in  stocks  did  not  reach  the  government  securi- 
ties, notwithstanding  that  the  interest  on  them  is  payable  in  gold.  The 
rates  were  as  follows: 
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January  3,.. . 

4 — 6%  1881. 

Beg.  Coup. 

5 V 1874. 

7 3-10, 

8 years. 

6p.e.eerti£ 
1 peer. 

Gold. 

August 

demand 

notes. 

96* 

98 

88$ 

102$ 

96$ 

34$  a 84$ 

29 

" 10,... 

97* 

98 

90 

108 

97 

87$  a 88 

35 

“ 17„.. 

91* 

91f 

88$ 

101 

95 

49  a 46$ 

48 

“ 24,... 

96 

96 

90 

102 

96 

47  a 48$ 

44$ 

M 81,.... 

92* 

94 

86 

101$ 

94 

55  a 60$ 

58 

February  7,.... 

92 

98| 

85$ 

102 

94 

57$  a 57$ 

55 

* 14  ... 

94 

96 

87$ 

102$ 

96 

58$  a 53$ 

51 

••  2L.’!! 

96* 

97$ 

91$ 

108$ 

95 

58$  a 64 

62 

The  operation  of  the  paper  currency  seems  so  have  the  effect  of  en- 
couraging imports  and  discouraging  exports,  and  at  the  same  time  of 
bringing  all  business  more  upon  a cash  basis.  As  the  banker  cannot  give 
time  upon  his  bill  where  the  cost  of  covering  it  varies  so  rapidly,  so 
neither  can  the  importer  give  credit  upon  goods,  the  cost  of  importing 
which,  as  in  January,  may  vary  40  @ 50  per  cent  per  month.  To  sell 
goods  on  time  for  money  which  suffers  such  an  enormous  change  in  value, 
is  simply  to  gamble.  Nevertheless,  that  the  prices  of  goods  do  rise 
so  as  to  cover  the  cost  of  importation,  is  proved  in  the  continued  increase 
in  the  imports.  Those  for  November  were  $10,300,000;  for  December, 
$13,072,000,  and  for  January,  $15,739,000,  as  follows  : 

IMPORTS,  PORT  OF  NEW  YORK. 


< Entered  for  ■ . 

Specie.  Free  good*.  Conenmptlon.  Warehouse..  Total. 

JU0SI7 >101,906  >2,416.649  >8,741,227  >4,482,794  >16,789,676 

Janaary,  1862. . 168,668  2,662,060  6,763.396  8,141,726  12,620,897 


The  duties  paid  in  the  month  of  January  were  $4,127,906,  an  average 
of  35.51  per  cent.  Last  year  the  average  was  30  per  cent,  and  in  1861, 
19$  per  cent.  If,  however,  we  add  to  the  average  duty  the  cost  of  specie 
and  of  exchange  for  the  first  and  last  week  of  January,  the  difference  will 
be  as  follows,  per  $1,000 : First  week,  duty  $350 ; specie  for  duty,  $117; 
cost  of  exchange  over  par,  $335 — total,  $822,  or  82$  per  cent.  In  the 
last  week  the  duty  was  $350 ; specie  for  duty,  $210 ; cost  of  bill  over  par, 
$60 — together,  $1,160,  or  116  per  cent,  an  increase  of  34  per  cent  in 
cost  of  importations.  The  cost  is  fixed  on  the  arrival  of  the  goods  by 
the  immediate  purchase  of  the  custom  notes  and  exchange.  This  works 
well  while  the  currency  is  depreciating,  but  not  so  well  if  by  any  means 
it  should  appreciate.  The  exports  of  the  port  have  been  as  follows : 

REPORTS,  PORT  OF  NEW  TORE, 

/ Foreign. * 

Specie.  Free.  Dutiable.  Domestic,  Total. 

January $4,624,574  $73,111  $668,275  $14,829,898  $19,695,351 

January,  1862..  2,658,274  27,198  147,393  12,058,477  14,888,437 

The  exports  of  domestic  produce  are  apparently  $2,700,000  more  than 
,last  year;  but  the  amount  to  be  realized  from  it  is  really  but  $9,886,000, 
or  $2,100,000  less  than  last  year.  It  follows  that,  instead  of  a balance 
due  the  country,  the  amount  is  largely  the  other  way,  including  the  spe- 
cie shipments.  The  depreciation  of  the  currency  gives  rise  to  other  com- 
plications. Thus,  the  bark  Mary  Edson,  at  Leghorn,  from  New  York, 
was  detained  at  that  port  in  consequence  of  being  unable  to  collect  her 
freight  money,  except  at  the  rate  of  francs  3.90  to  the  dollar,  that  being 
the  amount  that  the  house  to  which  the  vessel  was  consigned  claims  to 
be  the  equivalent  of  a dollar  in  American  currency.  On  such  a construc- 
tion ^e  loss  would  be  serious  to  the  vessel. 
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SUGAR  TRADE  OF  THE  UffITED  STATES  FOR  1862. 

The  following  table  shows  the  quantities  of  sugar  consumed  in  the 
United  States,  the  quantity  per  head  of  the  consumers,  and  the  average 
prices  in  New  York  in  1831,  1841,  and  from  1851  to  1862 : 


Pounds  Arer.  Mtpl* 
Imported.  Louisiana.  Total  per  price.  sugar, 

tons.  tons.  tons.  head,  cents.  tons.] 

1831  44,178  35,000  79,178  13|  4 

1841 65,601  38,000  103,601  13J  4£  16,385 

1851  201,493  120,331  321,824  30  5£  17,126 

1852  196,558  118,659  315,217  29  4f  15,000 

1853  200,610  172,379  379,989  36J  5£  13,000 

1854  150,854  234,444  385,298  34  5 12,300 

1855  192,607  185,145  377,752  3l£  6±  14,500 

1856  255,292  123,468  378,760  30f  8}  14,500 

1857  241,765  39,000  280,765  23*  9 17,000 

1858  244,758  143,734  388,492  25  6f  16,000 

1859  239,034  192,150  431,184  26  7 17,000 

1860  296,950  118,331  415,281  26£  7£  19,431 

1861  241,420  122,399  363,819  23£  6|  18,000 

1862  247,015  285,858  482,878  28  loj  20,000 


The  great  fluctuation  in  the  sugar  market,  caused  by  the  failures  of  the 
Louisiana  sugar  crop  in  1857,  can  be  traced  by  this  table.  The  sugar 
crop  in  that  State  in  1853  was  very  large,  and  as  a consequence,  aided  t>y 
financial  pressure,  the  price  fell  very  low,  encouraging  consumption  while 
it  discouraged  planters.  In  the  following  year  a great  decrease  was  mani- 
fest in  the  crops.  Many  of  the  planters  had  turned  their  attention  to 
other  crops,  particularly  cotton,  which  was  more  sure.  The  number  of 
sugar  houses  was  reduced  from  1,461  in  1852,  to  1,299  in  1855,  and  the 
reduction  was  progressive.  As  a consequence,  there  was  a larger  depen- 
dence upon  the  foreign  sugar,  and  this  increased  American  demand  hap- 
pened at  a time  when  a disease  broke  out  among  the  French  vines,  causing  a 
demand  for  sugar  for  distilation,  and  the  price  rose  all  over  the  world, 
when  in  1857  the  Louisiana  crop  failed  almost  altogether.  This  was  a 
fruitful  cause  of  the  financial  revulsion  in  that  year.  The  alarming  state 
of  affairs  attracted  the  attention  of  Congress,  which  fitted  out  a vessel  to 
procure  fresh  supplies  of  cuttings  from  Bahia,  British  Guiana,  and  for  free 
distribution  among  the  planters.  The  high  price  of  sugar  drew  large 
quantities  hither  from  countries  not  before  known  as  sugar  exporters,  and 
a new  article  called  melado,  which  has  continued  to  form  a portion  of  the 
sugar  supply,  made  its  appearance. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  consumption  during  1862  was  greater  than  in 
any  previous  year,  notwithstanding  the  price  was  higher.  In  Cuba  ratf 
sugar  has  been  during  the  year  about  4£  cents  per  pound,  and  the  differ* 
ence  between  that  and  New  York  prices  is  caused  by  the  duty  and  the 
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premium  on  gold.  For  instance,  to  get  the  actual  cost  to  us,  take  raw 
sugar  in  Cuba  at  4f  cents,  and  add  to  it  the  duty  which  is  2f  cents,  mak- 
ing 7 cents  ; but  the  duty  must  be  paid  in  gold,  which,  at  33  per  cent 
premium,  (a  point  near  which  it  has  been  a large  part  of  the  year,)  would 
add  one-third  to  the  duty,  or  make  the  cost  of  the  sugar  with  duty  paid 
7}  cents.  Exchange  with  which  the  4f  cents  at  Cuba  had  to  be  paid 
was  147,  while  gold  was  33,  which  increased  the  cost  to  us  If  cents,  mak- 
ing OJ  cents  per  pound  the  actual  cost  (without  freight)  of  the  raw  sugar, 
while  gold  was  at  33.  Now  that  gold  is  between  50  and  60,  of  course 
the  cost  has  proportionally  increased. 

The  following  tables,  which  we  have  prepared  from  Moring’s  Monthly 
Circular,  show  the  imports,  exports,  consumption,  and  stocks  of  sugar 
daring  the  past  two  years : 

IMPORTS  OF  FOREIGN  8UGAR  AT  NEW  TORE. 


From—  1861.  186*. 

Cuba tons  145,005  133,923 

Porto  Rico 19,220  15,808 

St.  Croix.* 152  734 

Brazil 2,802  3,856 

Manila 4,877  4,139 

Singapore,  Java,  China,  etc 1,098  92 

Jamaica 209  205 

Demerara,  Barbadoes,  Trinidad  Island,  and  other 
English  islands,  St.  Domingo,  and  other  for- 
eign ports 3,434  4,882 

European  ports ....  3,281 

Total 176,797  166,920 

IMPORTS  OF  FOREIGN  SUGAR  AT  ALL  PORTS,  (ATLANTIC  COAST,)  CONSUMP- 
TION, AND  STOCK. 

At—  1861.  1868. 

New  York tons  176,797  166,920 

Boston.  , 30,028  28,366 

Philadelphia... 20,852  29,741 

Baltimore 11,137  16,658 

New  Orleans. 526  

Other  ports 3,568  5,330 

Total  imports  of  foreign  sugar 242,908  247,015 

Domestic  crops 117,400  235,858 

Total  supply  of  foreign  and  domestic  sugar  360,308  482,873 

Consumption  of  foreign  sugar 241,420  241,411 

“ domestic  sugar 122,399  191,000 

Total  oonsump.  foreign  and  domestic  sugar  ‘ 363,819  432,411 

Exports 29,868  9,774 

Stock  of  foreign  sugar  at  all  ports,  Dec.  31 . . . 25,915  21,735 


Of  course  in  the  above  tables  no  account  is  made  of  the  quantity  of 
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sugar  made  from  sorgho.  The  amount,  however,  is  inconsiderable,  the 
most  of  the  product  being  converted  into  syrup. 

As  to  the  trade  the  coming  year,  of  course  reliable  estimates  cannot  be 
made.  What  we  shall  receive  from  New  Orleans  is  very  problematical. 
All  we  know  is,  that  a very  large  import  of  foreign  sugars  is  looked  for, 
and  even  higher  prices  than  now  rule. 


THE  CALCUTTA  TRADE. 

The  following  statement  of  the  Calcutta  trade  is  made  up  from  the 
annual  review  of  T.  K.  Cummings  <fc  Co.,  as  published  in  the  Boston  Ship- 
ping List . There  has  been  during  the  past  year>  as  in  1861,  a falling  off 
in  this  trade : 


Imported  into  the  United  States 
from  January  1st  to  December  8 1st 

On  the  way 
cutta  t> 

from  Cal- 

On  board 
ships  in 

ec  81. 

Calcutta 

18li8. 

lfsttl. 

I860. 

1861 

1861. 

1861. 

Saltpetre . 

. . .bags 

84,263 

98,697 

86,202 

23,931 

14.760 

4,402 

Linseed  . . 

218,350 

261,814 

493,120 

23,039 

7,800 

• • • • 

Linseed  ..pockets 

54,484 

158,225 

172,163 

10,994 

1,250 

.... 

Buffalo  hides. pcs. 

152,915 

182,398 

178,862 

28,130 

.... 

5,040 

Cow  hides 

138,100 

252,066 

257,690 

90,700 

.... 

.... 

Goat  skins 

473,000 

918,000  1,228,531 

197,500 

58,000 

.... 

Gunny  cloth.bales 

14.057 

51,439 

65,252 

2,047 

2,285 

1,570 

.... 

Gunny  bags 

15,631 

16,275 

11,600 

2,860 

• • • • 

Jute 

12,385 

21,327 

14,963 

1,570 

.... 

450 

Shellac. . . 

. . cases 

1,655 

1,408 

3,768 

1,028 

327 

184 

.... 

Lac  dye. . . 

843 

938 

1,167 

81 

• • • • 

Indigo  . . 

453 

818 

1,426 

39 

8 

• • • • 

Ginger  . . 

. . . bags 

1,465 

2,171 

2,903 

268 

500 

.... 

Ginger. . . 

pockets 

.... 

1,900 

16,003 

• # • • 

.... 

Hemp . . . 

. . bales 

.... 

42 

150 

f , , # 

.... 

Castor  oil. 

. . cases 

2,480 

4,865 

7,881 

1,475 

• • • • 

Cutch.. . . 

...pkgs. 

4,295 

975 

2,602 

10,656 

1,345 

• • • • 

Twine. . .. 

.bundles 

5,179 

5,028 

100 

.... 

Imports  of  fcugar  in  1862,  none,  against  10,378  bags  in  1861,  against 
10,201  in  1860,  against  13,009  in  1859,  against  12,888  in  1858.  Im- 
ports of  rice  in  1862,  17,252  bags  against  29,127  in  1861,  against  200  in 
1860,  against  7,000  in  1859. 

The  total  imports  of  Calcutta  goods  into  the  United  States  have  been 
as  follows : 


IMPORTS 

OV  CALCUTTA  GOODS 

1859. 

INTO  UNITED  STATES. 

1860.  1861. 

1861. 

Boston 

. . tons 

141,825 

77,288 

59,920 

40,786 

New  York 

26,234 

37,769 

27,801 

19,705 

Philadelphia 

7,997 

5,616 

5,251 

Charleston 

1,495 

1,495 

.... 

Savannah 

2,245 

631 

New  Orleans 

1,535 

11,391 

5,558 

1,186 

Mobile 

.... 

.... 

4,732 

San  Francisco 

— 

— 

835 

2,064 

Total 

179,086 

135,804 

104,728 

63,741 
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PRICES  CURREHT  Ilf  BOSTON. 


We  give  below  the  prices  at  Boston,  December  31,  the  two  years  past : 


1861. 

1861. 

Saltpetre 

15 

@ 

15* 

13 

@ 

15 

Linseed 

@ 

. , 

12  40 

@ 

Buffalo  hides 

m 

@ 

18 

11* 

@ 

12* 

Cow  “ 

@ 2 

25 

1 05 

@ i 

10 

Goat  skins 

@ 

56 

20 

@ 

30 

Gunny  cloth 

@ 

. , 

11 

@ 

ii* 

“ bags 

81* 

@ 

22 

13* 

@ 

. • 

Jute 

1 90 

@ 

. , 

1 00 

@ i 

20 

Shellac 

@ 

, . 

@ 

55 

Lac  dye 

10 

@ 

50 

30 

@ 

36 

Indigo 

@2 

10 

1 1 5 

@ 2 

50 

Ginger 

@ 

• • 

12£ 

@ 

13 

Castor  oil 

@ 

• • 

1 18* 

@ 1 

25 

Cutcb 

H 

@ 

• # 

6 

@ 

t • 

Twine 

@ 

. . 

15 

@ 

• • 

STATISTICS  OF  THE  WHALE  FISHERY  FOR  1862. 

When,  one  year  ago,  we  presented  our  eighteenth  annual  statement  of 
the  whale  fishery  of  the  United  States,  the  future  prospects  of  the  whal- 
ing business  looked  dark  and  ominous.  In  the  imagination  of  many,  and 
in  the  judgment  of  not  a few,  whaling,  as  a business,  had — to  use  a 
phrase  more  expressive  than  it  is  elegant — “ about  played  out whale- 
ships  would,  before  long,  be  reckoned  among  the  things  that  once  were; 
and  capital  that  owed  its  existence,  with  its  rapid  increase,  and  really 
massive  growth,  to  the  daring  skill  of  the  harpoon  and  lance,  could 
no  longer  be  profitably  employed,  if  indeed  it  could  be  made  to  hold  its 
own,  by  adventuring  it  in  the  same  pursuits  upon  the  ocean.  A few  were 
however  less  disposed  to  look  on  the  dark  side ; and  though  they  might 
seem  to  be  hoping  against  hope,  and  believing  against  evidence,  yet  had 
the  heart  to  hope  and  to  keep  hoping,  and  the  courage  to  believe  and 
keep  believing,  that  somewhat  of  previous  prosperity  would  yet  return, 
the  whaling  fleet  yet  meet  with  good  luck,  full  cargoes  yet  be  brought 
home,  oil  and  bone  yet  be  in  demand,  and  whaling  yet  again  become  a 
satisfactory  and  remunerating  business.  The  hopings  and  believings  of 
those  few  have  been  in  a good  degree,  if  not  in  quite  a great  measure 
reached  and  realized ; and  we  congratulate  them  and  the  entire  whaling 
community,  at  the  beginning  of  this  our  nineteenth  annual  statement, 
upon  the  better  time  that  has  already  come,  and  upon  the  lighter  day  that 
seems  to  be  already  dawning. 

We  found  our  congratulations  mainly  upon  these  facts,  viz. : the  reduc- 
tion that  has  been  made  in  those  immense  stocks  of  oil  and  bone,  which, 
in  latter  years,  have  proved  to  be  so  profitless  and  burdensome ; the  great 
advance  in  the  prices  of  both  sperm  and  whale  oil  that  have  taken  place ; 
and  the  almost  fabulous  market  price  at  which  bone  stands  to-day.  True, 
there  exists  a special  reason  for  the  present  high  prices  of  oils  and  bone, 
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viz. : the  disturbed  condition  of  the  finances  of  the  country  because  of 
the  rebellion,  and  the  consequent  premium  on  gold,  together  with  the  ad- 
vanced rates  of  exchange.  Still  it  may  be  considered,  as  if  taken  for 
granted,  that  as  long  as  this  special  reason  shall  exist,  just  so  long  will 
the  present  high  prices  continue  to  rule. 

The  chief  obstacles  that  are  now  in  the  way  are,  most  of  them,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  war  that  the  nation  is  prosecuting.  They  show  them- 
selves mainly  in  the  greatly  increased  prices  of  those  articles  which  are 
essential  to  the  most  economical  outfit.  Southern  pine  heading  can  with 
exceeding  difficulty  be  obtained  at  any  price.  The  cost  of  Northern  pine 
is  much  more  than  it  was  before  the  war.  The  same,  too,  is  true  of  hoops, 
tar,  rosin,  cordage ; and  especially  true  of  sail-duck.  Also  there  will 
be  great  difficulty  in  securing  for  the  business  as  good  and  suitable  ships 
as  many  that  have  been  sold  out  of  the  business  the  past  year.  Also  the 
rates  of  insurance  must  necessarily  be  high  and  burdensome  because  of 
the  larger  risk  on  account  of  the  war. 

EXPORTS  FROM  UNITED  STATES  07  SPERM  OIL,  WHALE  OIL,  AND  WHALEBONE. 


Barrels.  Barrels.  Pounds. 

1862  27,976  68,588  1,004,981 

1861  37,547  49,969  1,145,013 

1860  32,792  13,007  911,226 

1859  52,207  8,179  1,707,929 


IMPORTATIONS  OP  8FERM  OIL,  WHALE  OIL,  AND  WHALEBONE  INTO  THE 
UNITED  STATES  IN  1862. 

Sperm  . .bbls.  55,641  | Whale,  .bbls.  100,478  | Bone . . . .lbs.  763,500 
IMPORTS  PROM  1845  TO  1863. 


Imports  of— 

1862  55,641  100,478  763,500 

1861  68,932  133,717  1,038,450 

1860  73,708  140,005  1,337,650 

1859  91,408  190,411  1,923,850 

1858  81,941  182,223  1,540,600 

1857  78,440  230,941  2,058,900 

1856  80,941  197,890  2,592,700 

1855  72,649  184,015  2,707,500 

1854  76,696  319,837  3,445,200 

1853  103,077  260,114  5,652,300 

1852  78,872  84,211  1,259,900 

1851  99,591  328,483  3,966,500 

1850  92,892  200,608  2,869,200 

1849  100,944  248,492  2,281,100 

1848  107,976  280,656  2,003,000 

1847  120,753  313,150  3,341,680 

1846  95,217  207,493  2,276,930 

1845  157,917  272,730  3,167,142 


Stock  of  oil  and  bone  on  hand  on  the  first  of  January  in  the  last  six 
years: 
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sperm,  ddis.  yt nine,  ddu.  .Done,  uw. 

1863 16,038  23,019  91,500 

1862 16,132  58,378  295,600 

1861 15,838  80,469  488,700 

1860 13,429  96,480  380,600 

1859 17,176  82,376  400,000 

1858 39,307  91,193  235,500 


Comparative  statement  of  the  tonnage  of  vessels  employed  in  the  whale 
fishery  in  the  United  States,  January  1,  1862,  and  January  1,  1863,  with 
a list  of  vessels  added,  withdrawn,  and  lost  from  the  several  ports  since 
January  1,  1862  : 


NEW  BEDFORD. 


January  1,  1862,  259  ships  and  barks,  1 sch ton  86,971 

Added — Ship  Brunswick  195,  barks  Hudson  368,  Oriole  404, 

schooner  Dolphin  91 1,158 


88,129 

Deduct. — Withdrawn,  lost,  condemned,  etc. — Ships  Abraham 
Barker  400,  Cambria  362,  Chandler  Price  441,  Benjamin 
Tucker  349,  Empire  403,  Gideon  Howland  879,  Good  Re- 
turn 376,  Hiawatha  381,  Hibernia  551,  Jeanette  340,  Ju- 
lian 356,  Junior  378,  Joseph  Meigs  356,  Levi  Star  buck  376, 

Lancaster  383,  Montreal  643,  Marcia  315,  Montezuma,  436, 

Magnolia  341,  Oneida  420,  Seconet  400,  Thomas  Nye  461, 

William  Wirt  387 ; barks  Afton  249,  Alto  236,  Braganza 
470,  Cleora  263,  Dominga  230,  Eben  Dodge  221,  Elisha 
Dunbar  257,  Franklin  273,  Hope  186,  Helen  Mar  367, 

Huntress  383,  John  A.  Parker  342,  Millinoket  180,  Morn- 
ing  Light  361,  Montgomery  248,  Pamelia  300,  R.  L.  Bar- 
stow  203,  San  Francisco  268,  Silver  Cloud  451,  Virginia 


346 ; schooner  Palmyra  100 15,068 

January  1,  1863,  219  ships  and  barks,  1 sch.  ton 73,061 


TRADE  OF  BALTIMORE  FOR  1862. 

For  the  following  list  of  imports  and  exports  at  Baltimore  the  past  two 
years  we  are  indebted  to  the  Baltimore  Price  Current : 


COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  OF  THE  IMPORTS  DURING  THE  PAST  TWO  YEAR8. 


186*. 

Coffee,  Rio bags  77,775 

Laguayra  and  Porto  Cabello 350 

Other  ports 1,010 

Coastwise • •••  ^94 

Cocoa bags  and  qu  in  tals  282 

Cocoanuts M.  1,117 

Cotton — Charleston bales  .... 

Savannah • • • • 

Other  ports 12,000 

Copper bars  


1861. 

137,300 


1,904 

600 

267 

1,253£ 

1,129 

6,682 

21,555 

168 
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1869. 

1861. 

Dyewood — Logwood 

. . . tons 

185 

103-J- 

Fustic 

30 

20 

Fish,  from  British  Provinces — 

Mackerel . . . . 

, . . brls. 

3,151 

2,475 

Herrings. 

6,838 

10,393 

Codfish 

. . . trcs. 

355 

466 

u 

. . . qtls. 

5,619 

Domestic  ports — 

Mackerel 

. . brls. 

87,098 

16,222 

Herrings 

28,285 

22,450 

Fruit — Lemons 

..bxs. 

7,528 

Oranges 

10,295 

30,445 

Figs 

drums 

32,111 

U 

.cases 

354 

..... 

Raisins 

.casks 

31 

it 

. . b£8. 

23,650 

50 

Guano 

. .tons 

4,000 

30,834 

Hides — 

Buenos  Ayres 

Montevido 

No. 

21,863 

5,531 

Rio  Grande 

7,129 

Pacific 

8,743 

12,043 

Porto  Cabello 

1,574 

Other  foreign  ports. ...... 

1,920 

1,920 

Coastwise 

136,211 

489 

Horns 

..No. 

25 

9,000 

Iron 

. . bars 

20,871 

31,439 

Pig 

. . tons 

1,132 

330 

Bundles 

13,711 

17,025 

Railroad 

. . .bars 

Melado 

. . hhds. 

43 

628 

Molasses,  from  foreign  ports . 

3,172 

2,933 

tt  « 

. . . trcs. 

2,558 

409 

a u 

. . .brls. 

51? 

752 

u coastwise 

. .hhds. 

... 

162 

u a 

. . . brls. 

756 

5,111 

Pimento... 

. . bags 

107 

.... 

Rice 

. . .trcs. 

6 

6,908 

Salt — Liverpool 

. . . tons. 

100 

44 

Liverpool 

. . sacks 

123,821 

153,870 

Coastwise 

1,940 

17,465 

St.  Ubes 

. . moys 

.... 

1,272 

West  Indies. 

..bush. 

41,658 

78.500 

Sugar,  from  foreign  ports.. . . 

. . hhds. 

26,616 

13,195 

a tt 

. . . trcs. 

211 

a u 

. . . brls. 

2,250 

u tt 

. . . bxs. 

5,899 

13,342 

u a 

..bags 

41,356 

57,927 

“ coastwise.. 

. .hhds. 

7,605 

6,364 

it  it 

. . casks 

• • • • 

82 

«_■  tt 

. . . brls. 

• • • • 

1,308 
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COMPARATIVE  TABLE  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  ARTICLES  EXPORTED  TO  FOREIGN 
PORTS  FOR  THE  PAST  TWO  TEARS. 

186!.  1861. 

Apples brls.  324  172 

Bark,  oak $66,363  $60,000 

Bread . ....pkgs.  26,797  14,640 

Beef. trca.  1,750  694 

Beef brls.  1,174  647 

Bacon lbs.  2,778,400  1,805,387 

Butter 300,000  320,215 

Cheese 192,627  123,526 

Corn bush.  879,781  742,272 

Coal tons  3,425  6,237 

Chairs $10,000  $13,500 

Cotton bales  3,358 

Corn  meal brls.  29,380  17,936 

Candles lbs.  558,000  635,230 

Copper 3,007,600 

Domestics $50,000  $262,000 

Duck $10,303  $22,196 

Fish,  cod $10,860  $9,000 

Fish,  mackerel brls.  2,431  1,000 

Flour,  wheat 361,158  375,658 

Flour,  rye 221  876 

Lumber $67,091  $70,000 

Lard lbs.  6,773,272  3,068,029 

Oil,  whale galls.  1,471  13,169 

Oil  meal lbs.  12,624  348,500 

Pork trcs.  39  .... 

Pork brls.  11,716  7,302 

Rye,  oats,  and  other  small  grain. bus.  27,138  30,000 

Rosin brls.  ....  9,580 

Rum galls.  ....  2,500 

Rice trcs.  ....  1,544 

Spirits  turpentine galls.  ....  5,500 

Shooks  and  heads pcs.  40,000  45,170 

Staves M.  794  706 

Sugar,  refined lbs.  980,235  329,625 

Sugar,  raw ....  591,300 

Soap  lbs.  204,340  150,000 

Tobacco,  leaf hhds.  48,831  78,237 

Tobacco,  manufactured ....lbs.  152,614  225,991 

Whisky brls.  ....  1,000 

Wax lbs.  215  •••• 

Wheat bush.  515,281  795,635 


SALTPETRE, 

ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  ROB’t  WILLIAMS  A SON,  BROKERS,  BOSTON. 

The  import  of  saltpetre  into  this  market  the  past  year,  is  less  than  of 
the  preceding  year  by  11,104  bags;  and  into  the  United  States  by  12,360 
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bags.  The  article,  early  in  January,  was  rather  quiet,  with  small  sales  at 
12  @ 13c.  per  lb.  Towards  the  close  of  this  month  accounts  were  re- 
ceived of  the  removal  of  the  prohibition  to  the  export  of  the  article  from 
Great  Britain,  and  the  market  closed  dull  at  11  @ ll£c.  per  lb.  On  the 
21st  day  of  February  we  received  advices  that  the  prohibition  of  the  ex- 
port of  the  article  from  India  took  effect  there  on  the  3d  of  January,  and 
that  not  only  was  the  export  prohibited,  but  that  all  the  saltpetre  on  ship- 
board was  ordered  to  be  relanded.  Owing  to  this  interruption  of  the 
trade;  and  the  consequent  prospect  of  small  supplies,  large  sales  were 
made  to  manufacturers  at  11£@  12^c.per  lb.  cash,  and  the  article  closed 
firm,  with  an  upward  tendency.  In  March  and  April  the  article  was 
rather  quiet,  and  prices  were  somewhat  lower.  In  May  moderate  sales 
were  made  at  11c.  cash,  to  13c.  6 mos. ; and  the  market  closed  firm,  the 
prospect  of  largely  increased  duties  causing  holders  to  show  but  little 
disposition  to  sell,  except  at  advanced  rates.  About  the  15th  of  June, 
some  10,000  bags,  mostly  to  arrive  in  New  York,  were  taken  quietly  by 
the  government;  this  caused  some  demand  for  speculation,  and  conside- 
rable sales  were  made  here,  and  to  arrive,  at  full  rates.  The  uncertainty 
in  regard  to  the  new  tariff,  the  high  rates  of  exchange,  and  the  reduced 
stocks,  caused  much  firmness  in  the  article.  Our  stock,  at  the  end  of  this 
month,  was  about  2,000  bags,  and  holders,  to  arrive,  refused  to  sell  ex- 
cept for  “cash  in  bond.”  Early  in  July,  the  passage  of  the  new  tariff, 
making  the  duty  2c.  per  lb.  on  all  saltpetre  that  arrived  after  1st  August, 
was  announced,  and  the  market  continued  firm  through  the  month,  with 
fair  sales  at  full  prices.  In  August  we  had  a good  demand,  and  the  sales 
were  large  at  13  @ 13jc.  cash,  and  a prize  cargo  of  superior,  by  order 
of  the  United  States  Marshall,  at  equal  to  15c.  per  lb.  cash.  On  the  28th 
of  August  our  stock  was  reduced  to  900  bags,  the  lowest  point  for  the 
year ; but  four  cargoes  arrived  at  once  after  this,  and  our  stock,  on  the 
1st  September,  was  6,400  bags.  In  September  the  sales  were  liberal,  at 
13c.  cash,  and  continued  at  about  this  rate  until  the  15th  October,  when 
the  extreme  rates  for  exchange,  say  45  per  cent,  and  of  demand  notes, 
and  the  greatly  diminished  shipments  from  India,  caused  more  firmness, 
and  the  article  was  in  favor  with  manufacturers  and  speculators,  and  prices 
gradually  advanced,  and  on  the  1st  of  November  were  fully  15c.  per  lb. 
cash,  and  at  this  rate  large  sales  were  made  through  November.  In  De- 
cember the  demand  was  fair,  with  considerable  sales  to  manufacturers,  at 
15c.  cash.  Holders  were  somewhat  firmer  on  account  of  the  destruction 
of  the  ship  T.  B.  Wales,  with  1,704  bags,  from  Calcutta,  by  the  Alabama, 
and  the  probable  loss  of  the  North  Atlantic,  with  5,332  bags,  and  the 
market  closes  firm  at  15c.  per  lb.  cash. 

The  imports  from  Calcutta  into  the  United  States,  for  the  year,  have 
been — 

Boston ...bags  54,722 

New  York 30,551 


Total 


85,273 


In  addition  to  the  above,  there  has  been  imported  from  Europe  into— 


Boston 500 

New  York 1,200 

Philadelphia 2,300 


4,000 
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Total  imports  into  the  United  States  for  1862.  89,273 

Total  imports  into  Boston 55,222 

“ “ “ New  York 31,751 

“ “ “ Philadelphia. 2.300 

Stock  now  in  Boston 7,855 

u “ New  York 4,000 

u u Philadelphia 1,500 


There  has  also  been  imported  into  the  Philadelphia  market,  about 
40,000  bags  of  saltpetre  on  government  account  from  Europe,  and’  some 
further  lots  on  same  aocount  in  New  York.  The  bulk  of  the  stock  now 
in  New  York  is  owned  in  Boston.  There  has  been  no  demand  for  export 
through  the  year. 


COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  OF  IMPORTS  THE  PAST  NINE  TEARS. 


1862 

Boston. 

...bags  55,222 

New  York. 

31,751 

Phila.  and 
other  ports. 

2,300 

Total. 

89,273 

1861 

66,326 

29,446 

5,861 

101,633 

1860  

65,114 

21,454 

7,952 

7,072 

93,640 

1859  

8,115 

103,594 

90,178 

1858  

10,194 

4,213 

1857 

20,088 

2,654 

149,228 

1856  

89,834 

7,522 

.... 

97,356 

131,763 

1855  

110,906 

10,282 

8,728 

10,282 

1854  

117,900 

8,728 

126,628 

Total 

795,086 

147,417 

40,790 

983,293 

There  has  been  several  sales  of  prize 

cargoes  by  order  of  the  United 

States  Marshal,  through  the  year,  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia. 

The  stock  in  Boston,  at  this  time,  is  7,855  bags,  against  8,200  in  1862 ; 
12,000  in  1861 ; 8,286inl860;  l7,468in  1859  ; 25,260  in  1858  ; 13,100 
in  1857;  8,395  in  1856;  15,144  in  1855. 

The  quantity  on  the  way,  up  to  the  last  dates,  November  18,  from  Cal- 
cutta, is  29,990  bags.  Including  the  North  Atlantic’s  cargo,  referred  to 
above,  and  the  quantity  loading  at  the  same  time  for  the  United  States 
was  8,744  bags.  The  large  manufacturers  have  imported  heavily  through 
the  year,  and  it  is  supposed  that  considerable  of  that  to  arrive  the  new 
year  will  be  on  government  account. 
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THfi  BANKS  OF  ENGLAND  AND  FRANCE. 

INDIA  TRADE  VS . BULLION  RESERVES. 

The  unusual  cotton  trade  with  India  is  working  out  its  natural  results  so 
rapidly,  that  Europe  is  already  begining  to  feel  the  beauties  of  a monetary 
crisis.  Great  Britain  has  been  left  with  a balance  against  her  and  in  favor 
of  India  for  the  last  nine  months  of  over  50,000,000,  to  be  paid  in  specie, 
and  the  continued  arrivals  of  cotton  at  the  present  high  prices  does  not 
argue  anv  immediate  relief.  We  have  drawn  the  attention  of  the  readers 
of  the  Merchants ’ Magazine  from  month  to  month  to  the  steady  drain 
which  has  been  in  action  on  the  bullion  reserves  of  England.  For  instance, 
up  to  7th  of  January  there  was  a decrease  of  £3,812,888,  and  since  that 
time  the  bank  reserve  has  continued  to  grow  no  better  very  fast,  until  on 
the  28th  of  January  the  minimum  rate  of  discount  was  raised  5 per  cent, 
and  the  drain  appears  to  have  been  temporarily  checked.  The  Bank  of 
France  too  is  of  course  involved  in  the  same  difficulty,  and  has  raised  its 
rate  of  discount  to  the  same  point — in  fact,  it  moved  first  and  England 
followed.  Seven  months  ago  the  bullion  reserve  of  these  two  banks  stood 


as  follows : 

Bank  of  England  July  30 £18,448,443 

Bank  of  France  July  10 15,688,876 

Total  reserve  of  both  banks  in  July,  1862  £34,137,319 

The  present  reserve  is  however  as  follows ; 

Bank  of  England  February  4,  1863  £13,692,136 

Bank  of  France  January,  1863 10,726,008 


£24,418,148 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  there  has  been  a loss  to  these  great  specie  re- 
servoirs during  the  last  seven  months  of  about  £10,000,000.  If  this  India 
trade  is  to  continue  at  the  same  rate,  we  cannot  but  look  for  greater  dis- 
turbance in  the  European  money  market.  Whether  these  banks  will  be 
driven  to  suspend  specie  payments  before  the  year  is  up,  as  some  predict, 
we  would  not  undertake  to  say.  Certainly  we  wish  them  no  evil,  but  still 
it.  is  very  gratifying  to  know  that  the  financial  writers  over  the  water  will 
have  something  to  talk  about,  for  the  present  at  least,  nearer  home,  than 
our  money  troubles. 
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BANK  OF  ENGLAND. 


We  bring  down  our  Bank  of  England  returns  this  month  to  the  4th  of 
February.  It  will  be  seen  that  during  the  last  four  weeks  the  rate  of  dis- 
count was  raised  twice,  and  the  final  effect  has  been  to  make  the  bullion 
movements  more  satisfactory.  An  increase  is  reported  for  the  last  week  of 
£80,313. 

The  following  comparative  table  will  be  found  of  interest,  affording  as  it 
does,  a view  of  the  bank  returns,  the  bank  rate  of  discount,  and  the  price 
of  wheat  in  London  during  a period  of  three  years  corresponding  with  the 
date  of  our  last  returns,  February  4th  : 


▲t  corresponding  dates  with  the  week  ending 
February  4th. 

Circulation,  including  bank  poet  bills.. . 

Public  deposits 

Other  deposits 

Government  securities  

Other  securities 

Reserve  of  notes  and  coin 

Coin  and  bullion  

Bank  rate  of  discount 

Average  price  of  wheat 


1861. 

£20,634,616 
4,186,479 
11,927,180 
8,444,776 
19,934,408 
6,428,601 
11,832,886 
7 per  cent. 
66s.  6d. 


1862. 

£21,427,654 
6,788,441 
14,179,917 
11,801,802 
17,436,660 
9,872,248 
16,966,903 
2$  p.  cent. 
60*.  2d. 


1861. 

£20,709,164 
6,361,617 
13,362,278 
10,602,879 
19,297,364 
8,271,691 
13,692,136 
6 per  cent. 
47s.  lid. 


Subjoined  is  our  usual  table  with  the  returns  brought  down  to  February 
4th,  1863: 


WEEKLY  STATEMENT. 


Date. 

Circulation. 

PnbUe 

Deposits. 

Private 

Deposits. 

Securities. 

Coin  and 
Bullion. 

Rateol 

Discount. 

Dec.  17.... 

£19,982,860  £8,607,144  £14,038,994  £80,539,368  £15,031,668 

8 

pr.  ct 

tt 

24.... 

20,160,398 

8,654,499 

8,338,717 

14,306,497 

81,346.731 

14,870,795 

3 

M 

u 

81..  . 

20,516,435 

15,469,254 

14.393,308 

82,488,020 

14,956,421 

8 

Jan. 

7.... 

20,927,993 

8,782,808 

82,620,233 

31,165,075 

14,635,655 

3 

« 

u 

14.... 

21,018,849 

4,280,730 

16,772,782 

14,102,169 

4 

.1 

If 

21 

20,898,981 

4,965,798 

14,993,225 

30,227,086 

13,855,849 

4 

a 

« 

28.... 

20,771,286 

5,416,868 

14,414,768 

80,238,865 

13,611,823 

5 

« 

Feb. 

4.... 

20,709,154 

6,351,617 

13,852,287 

29,997,233 

13,692,136 

6 

a 

NEW  YORK  BANKS. 

There  are  no  changes  of  moment  in  the  returns  of  the  New  York  Banks 
the  past  month.  We  continue  our  usual  table  to  and  including  the  state- 
ment for  the  week  ending  February  21. 


CITY  WEEKLY  BANK  RETURNS. 

New  York  Banks.  (Capital,  Jan.,  1863,  669,494,677  ; Jan.,  1862, 
Date. 

January  8,... 

“ 10,... 

« 17,.. . 

“ 24,... 

February  7,.. . 


14 

21r... 


Loans.  Specie.  Circulation.  Net  Deposits. 

$178,810,009  $86,964,660  $9,754,866  $109,163,246 
176,816,010  86,770,746  9,651,568  162,878,249 
37,681,465 
88,549,794 
88,243,839 


176,606,658 

179,288,266 

179,892,161 

178,103.592 

178,336,880 


38,426,460 

87,981,310 


9,241,670 

9,083,419 

8,780,154 

8,756,317 

8,752,536 


164,666,003 

168,269,228 

166,342,777 

167,720,880 

170,103,768 


$69,498,6-77.) 

Clearings. 

$186,861,762 

249,796,489 

314,471,467 

298,861,366 

802,352,571 

265,139,104 

291,242,929 


BOSTON  BANKS. 

We  continue  our  Boston  bank  returns  through  the  month  of  February. 
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The  changes  are  unimportant,  except  it  may  be  the  increase  in  the  loans 
and  deposits,  which  increase  will  be  found  to  be  quite  regular  each  month 
during  the  year  past. 


Bostoj 

* Banks.  (Co 

ipital , Jan., 

186*,  f 

; Jan.,  1862,  $38,231,700.) 

Due 

Due 

Date. 

Loans. 

Specie. 

Circulation. 

* Depoeite. 

to  banka. 

from  banka. 

Jan.  5,.. 

$77,339,046  $7,672,028  $8,190,496  $33,872,648 

“ 12,.. 

77,427,000 

7,761,000 

8,373,000 

33,063,800 

17,006,000 

13,620,000 

« 19,.. 

76,624,700 

7,710,600 

8,199,600 

33,362,000 

16,547,800 

13,727,700 

M 26,.. 

76,354,000 

7,710,700 

8,008,600 

33,847,000 

16,811,700 

13,958,000 

Feb.  2,.. 

76,496,800 

7,685,000 

8,865,000 

84,076,800 

16,889,000 

14,490,000 

“ 9,.. 

78,421,000 

7,707,000 

8,074,000 

35,178,600 

16,932,000 

14,188,000 

M 16,.. 

78,431,000 

7,794,000 . 

8,001,000 

34,903,000 

17,070,700 

14,095,500 

“ 23,.. 

78,782,600 

7,624,000 

8,002,000 

34,965/00 

17,831,000 

14,583,800 

PHILADELPHIA  BANKS. 

/ 

The  returns  of  the  banks  of  Philadelphia  will  be  found  below,  brought 
down  to  the  23d  of  February. 

Philadelphia  Banks.  (Capital,  Jan.,  1868,  611,740,080;  1862,611,970,130.) 


Due  Due 


Date. 

Loans. 

Specie. 

Circulation/ 

Deposits. 

to  banka. 

from  banka. 

Jan. 

6,. 

..  $37,679,676 

$4,610,750 

$4,604,115 

$28,429,189 

$6,948,786 

$1,994,928 

u 

12,. 

..  37,583,757 

4,544,786 

4,450,676 

28,018,792 

6,890,963 

1,848,982 

it 

19,. 

..  37,416,694 

4,649,369 

4,882,620 

27,877,069 

7,050,847 

2,275,906 

(* 

26,. 

..  37,479,712 

4,672,419 

4,284,947 

28,778,517 

6,755,980 

2,638,986 

Feb 

2,. 

37,268,894 

4,562,680 

4,181,503 

29,231,758 

6,698,210 

2,909,857 

<( 

9,. 

. . 37,336,367 

4,319,706 

4,039,918 

28,062,164 

6,953,215 

2,518,036 

1C 

16,. 

..  87,710,851 

4,272,347 

3,888,185 

28,759,049 

. 7,452,563 

2,432,078 

«C 

23,. 

. . 87,720,460 

4,276,761 

3,772,781 

29,842,596 

7,413,249 

2,703,196 

MISSOURI  BANKS. 

Annexed  are  the  principal  items  of  the  semi-annual  statements  of  tfce 


banks  of  Missouri,  made  December  31,  1862: 

Coin.  Circulation.  Deposits.  Discounts. 

Bank  State  Missouri. . . $1,182,280  $845,183  $731,929  $1,975,225 

Merch.  Bank  St. Louis.  656,960  798,990  655,613  1,290,126 

South.  Bank  St.  Louis.  315,865  651,825  575,875  979,603 

Mech.  Bank  St.  Louis.  354,942  580,087  450,993  1,295,859 

-Exch.  Bank  St.  Louis.  301,589  16,555  525,329  227,057 

Union  Bank  Missouri.  147,320  237,530  111,602  585,898 

Bank  St.  Louis 223,147  253,875  147,516  278,635 

Western  Bank  Missouri  207,715  211,961  215,503  273,235 

Farmers’ Bank  Missouri  276,186  441,271  19,899  428,486 


Total $3,666,017  $4,037,277  $3,434,262  $7,334,128 

The  banks  also  hold  $699,624  exchange  matured,  and  $1,771,023  ex- 
change maturing.  Their  total  capital  is  $11,247,681. 

GOVERNMENT  SECURITIES  HELD  BY  NEW  YORK  BANKS. 

Mr.  Van  Dyck,  bank  superintendent,  has  prepared  a table  showing 
what  United  States  stocks  and  notes  were  held  by  the  banks  of  this  State 
on  the  19th  of  January.  They  had  the  following  amounts: 

VOL.  XLVXXL — HO.  III.  16 
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United  States  stocks 

7.30  notes.  

Certificates  of  indebtedness  . . . 
Certificates  bearing  interest.. . . 

Gold  certificates 

Demand  and  legal  tender  notes 


General  banks. 

$31,670,780 

25,398,505 

14,941,679 

87,047,370 

6,774,812 

20,189,098 


Barings  banks. 

$10,392,102 

8,460,162 

2,543,666 

1,143,200 


130,000 


Total $135,968,044  $17,669,130 

Grand  total $153,687,174 


STATE  OF  THE  BANE  OF  KENTUCKY  AND  BRANCHES,  JAN.  5,  1863. 

RESOURCES.  * 

Bills  of  exchange,  maturing  and  past  due  $1,587,137  45 
Notes  discounted,  “ “ 1,751,086  80 

Suspended  debt  in  suit,  notes  and  bills. . . 493,676  82 
126  bonds  city  of  Louisville,  6 per  cent..  94,750  00 

Loan  to  State  of  Kentucky 500,000  00 

Stocks  and  bonds  of  other  corporations,  etc.  7,51 1 02 

Beal  estate  for  debt 64,270  27 

Assets  of  Schuylkill  Bank * 125,844  59 

. $4,264,276  95 

Due  from  banks  other  than  Eastern 1,596,217  29 

Real  estate  for  banking  houses 81,250  97 

Cash — Gold  and  silver $886,665  36 

Notes  of  other  banks  and  U.  S.  le- 
gal tender  . .'. 646,365  00 

On  deposit  in  New  York  and  Phila.  1,368,151  44 
^ Government  stamps 215  00 

$2,907,396  80 

Deduct  seized  and  carried  off  by  the  reb-  # 

els  at  Columbus,  by  Gen.  Polk 44,938  18 

2,856,458  62 


$9,158,203  83 

LIABILITIES. 


Capital  stock 

Contingent  fund  required  by  charter. . . . $74,000  00 

Fund  to  cover  bad  debts 71,320  21 

Profit  and  loss  after  deducting  dividend 

No.  50  and  tax 454,786  74 


Dividends  unpaid $10,038  36 

Dividend  No.  50,  declared  this  day,  2£  per. 

cent  and  tax 94,494  84 


Due  to  banks 

Due  to  depositors,  including  State  Treasury 
Circulation 


$3,666,400  00 


600,1,06  95 


104,533  20 
1,406,709  39 
2,255,511  29 
1,124,943  00 


$9,158*203  83 
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A large  proportion  of  bills  of  exchange  and  discounted  notes  belong- 
ing to  the  Southern  and  other  Branches  are  now  past  due,  and  not  yet 
renewed,  in  consequence  mainly  of  the  interruption  of  communication 
by  the  occupation  of  territory  by  the  rebels,  the  want  of  the  necessary 
revenue  stamps,  and  the  general  disorganization  of  the  country. 


REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  TREASURY  OF  THE  CONFEDERATE 

STATES. 

The  report  of  the  financial  officer  of  the  Richmond  Government  was 
published  on  the  10th  of  January,  and  from  it  we  get  an  inside  view  of 
the  condition  of  their  Treasury,  past,  present,  and  prospective.  They  tell 
us  that  from  the  commencement  of  their  government  Febuary  18,  1862, 
to  the  31st  of  December,  1862,  the  receipts  and  expenditures  were  as 
follows : 

RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURES  UP  TO  DECEMBER  31,  1862. 


RECEIPTS. 

Patent  fund $13,920 

Customs 668,566 

Miscellaneous 2,291,812 

Repayment  of  disbursing  officers 3,839,26*8 

Interest  on  loans 26,583 

Call  loan  certificates 59, >42,796 

One  hundred  million  loan 41,398,286 

Treasury  notes 215,554,885 

Interest  bearing  notes 113,740,000 

War  tax 16,664,518 

Loan  of  28th  of  February,  1861. 1,375,276 

Coin  received  from  Bank  of  Louisiana 2,530,799 


Total $457,855,704 

EXPENDITURES. 

War  Department  A $341,011,754 

Navy  Department. 20,559,283 

Civil,  miscellaneous,  foreign  intercourse,  and  customs. . 13,673,376 


Total $375,244,413 

Public  debt 41,727,322 


Grand  total $416,971,735 

Add  balance  against  the  Treasury  on  February  18,  1862  26,439,572 


Total... $443,411,307 

Amount  of  receipts. $457,855,704 

Deduct  amount  of  expenditures 443,411,307 


Balance $14,444,397 
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This  balance  consists  in  part  of  the  coin  on  hand  received  from  Bank 
of  Louisiana,  and  the  remainder  in  interest  bearing  Treasury  notes. 

The  appropriations  made  by  Congress,  and  not  yet  drawn  from  the 
Treasury,  are  $81,879,913. 

The  estimates  for  the  support  of  the  government  to  1st  July,  the  end 
of  the  fiscal  year,  are  $290,493,713. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  amount  to  be  raised  by  Congress,  we  must 
add— 


1.  The  estimates . $290,493,713 

2.  .Undrawn  appropriations 81,879,913 


And  deduct  the  balance  in  the  Treasury  of. 
Leaving  amount  to  be  raised 


$372,376,626 

14,444,397 

357,929,229 


The  debt  of  the  government  was,  at  the  same  date,  as  follows: 

Bonds  and  stocks $145,475,870 

Treasury  notes 420,629,692 


Total $566,105,562 


' EXCESSIVE  CIRCULATION THE  REMEDY  PROPOSED. 

The  Treasurer  tells  us  that  the  issue  of  Treasury  notes  on  the  last  day 
of  December  amounted  to  $290,149,602,  exclusive  of  interest-bearing  notes . 
By  adding  to  this  sum  a sufficient  amount  to  cover  the  State  Treasury 
notes  and  the  bank  notes  in  circulation  we  can  arrive  at  the  sum  total  of 
the  currency . Twenty  millions  added  to  the  Treasury  notes  would  pro- 
bably represent  the  whole . 

It  is  this  aggregate,  he  says,  which  must  be  kept  in  view  when  we  deal 
with  the  currency  as  a measure  of  values.  It  is  the  whole  mass  as  it  is 
accepted  by  the  community  in  exchange  for  its  various  commodities  which 
* by  its  proportional  relations  to  those  commodities  determines  their  prices. 
By  a law  as  invariable  as  any  law  of  physical  nature,  these  prices  rise  or 
fall  with  the  actual  volume4  of  the  whole  currency.  Neither  skill  nor 
power  can  vary  the  result.  It  is,  in  fact,  a relation  subsisting  between 
two  numbers,  the  one  representing  the  total  values  of  property  and  the 
other  the  total  circulating  medium.  The  nature  of  that  medium  cannot 
change  it.  It  would  exist  with  a currency  of  gold  with  as  much  certainty 
as  with  one  of  paper,  if  the  gold  were  kept  within  the  country  by  re- 
straints equal  to  those  which  retain  the  paper. 

The  Treasurer  then  goes  on  to  say  that  the  circulation  must  be  re- 
duced, as  that  is  the  only  remedy  for  an  inflated  currency.  Before  the 
war  the  circulation  in  the  Confederate  States  was  about  $100,000,000. 
In  order,  therefore,  that  prices  may  be  brought  down  to  the  usual  point, 
two-thirds  of  entire  volume  of  the  currency  must  be  withdrawn,  which 
would  leave  a circulation  of  about  $150,000,000.  The  remedy  proposed 
is  that  after  the  lapse  of  a reasonable  time  the  issues  of  Treasury  notes 
bearing  date  prior  to  the  1st  December , 1862,  shall  cease  to  be  currency . 
This  can  be  done  with  the  least  possible  injury  by  following  up  the  action 
of  Congress  at  the  last  session , and  fixing  a period  of  limitation  for  fund- 
ing these  notes . 

The  Secretary  adds  that  as  the  law  now  stands,  these  notes  are  reGeiv- 
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able  for  government  dues,  and  the  holder  is  entitled  to  fund  them  in  eight 
per  cent  securities,  until  the  22d  of  April  next,  after  which  date  he  can 
fund  in  seven  per  cent.  I propose  simply  to  fix  a period  of  limitation  for 
the  exercise  of  this  last  mentioned  privilege  by  enacting  that  after  1st 
July  next  the  privilege  of  funding  these  notes  shall  cease.  Six  months 
have  already  been  allowed  for  investment  in  eight  per  cent  securities,  ac- 
cording to  the  contract  on  the  face  of  the  note.  Two  months  more  will 
be  allowed  for  investment  in  seven  per  cent,  and  if,  after  so  long  a notice, 
the  holders  do  not  choose  to  avail  themselves  of  their  privilege,  the  good 
faith  of  the  government  will  stand  clear  of  imputation. 

But  it  is  essential  to  good  faith  that  ample  means  should  be  provided  * 
by  the  government  to  secure  and  pay  the  principal  and  interest  of  the 
securities  in  which  the  holders  are  required  to  invest.  This  can  only  he 
effected  by  an  ample  and  permanent  tax . Such  a tax  is  the  corner  stone 
of  the  whole  fabric.  Without  it,  the  scheme  has  no  foundation,  and  cau 
secure  neither  public  confidence  nor  success. 

To  provide  against  any  future  redundancy,  he  proposes  that  the  States 
should  guarantee  the  war  debt  of  the  government,  which  he  thinks  will 
enable  them  to  reduce  the  interest  on  their  bonds  to  six  per  cent.  The 
scheme  proposed  then  is  embraced  in  these  three  essential  features  : 

1.  A limitation  upon  the  privilege  of  funding  the  notes  issued  prior  to 
1*/  December. 

2.  A war  tax. 

3.  A guarantee  by  the  State. 

TAXATION  PR0P08ED. 

On  this  point  the  Secretary  savs ; It  must  first  be  ascertained  what 
amount  it  is  necessary  to  raise. 


It  has  already  been  shown  that  up  to  the  1st  of  July  next 

the  Treasury  notes  in  circulation  will  exceed $500,000,000 

Deduct  the  circulation  proposed  to  be  left,  say 150,000.000 


Remaining  funded $350,000,000 

The  annual  interest  on  this  sum  at  eight  per  cent  is.. . . $28,000,000 

To  this  must  be  added  the  interest  upon  about  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  million  dollars  of  7.30  notes 8,760,000 

And  about  $60,000,000  of  six  per  cent  certificates.*. . . . 3,600,000 

Also  the  interest  upon  eight  per  cent  bonds  and  stock,  • 

say  about  $100,000,000 8,000,000 


Total $48,360,000 


This  amount  shows  the  lowest  figures  which  should  be  raised  by  the 
tax.  The  soundest  considerations  of  policy  would  add  as  largely  to  this 
sum  as  the  people  of  our  country  can  bear.  If  the  tax  be  made  payable 
in  all  kinds  of  Treasury  notes  it  would  absorb  so  much  of  the  first  issues, 
and,  by  reducing  the  amount  to  be  funded,  would  abate  the  force  of  the 
objections  to  the  scheme.  If  sixty  millions  of  notes  could  be  thus  called 
in,  the  benefits  resulting  would  fully  counterbalance  every  possible  hardship. 
The  cuirency  would  promptly  recover  its  value,  the  bonds  would  become 
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an  object  of  investment  instead  of  being  'thrown  on  the  market,  and  a 
sure  and  steady  system  of  finance  would  be  established. 

A tax  of  one  per  cent  on  property , if  it  could  be  made  as  productive  as 
last  year's,  would  raise  twice  the  amount  of  the  last  war  tax,  say  forty 
millions . But  inasmuch  as  portion^  of  the  States  are  in  the  hands  of  the 
enemy,  it  would  be  proper  to  make  a deduction  of  probably  one-tenth, 
which  would  leave  the  amount  at  only  thirty-six  millions. 

This  sum  would  be  subject  to  still  further  abatement  so  long  as  the  de- 
cision of  the  Confederate  Court  of  South  Carolina  as  to  the  power  of. 
Congress  to  tax  State  bonds  remains  unreverfeed.  The  very  large  amount 
of  money  invested  in  this  form  was  included  in  the  war  tax  of  last  year, 
and  the  tax  thereon  was  paid  everywhere  except  by  those  who  raised  the 
question  in  South  Carolina.  For  the  ensuing  year  the  case  would  be  dif- 
ferent. If  the  same  was  laid  by  Congress,  it  is  probable  that  the  holders 
of  State  bonds  would  claim  exemption  under  this  decision,  and  Congress 
itself  might  be  unwilling  to  re-enact,  in  the  same  form,  a law  which  had 
been  declared  unconstitutional  by  the  co-ordinate  branch  of  the  govern- 
ment, until  that  decision  is  reversed.  The  question  is  of  such  magnitude 
and  involves  such  great  interests  that  appeal  was  taken.  But  this  appeal 
cannot  be  decided  until  a Supreme  Court  shall  be  organized.  It  may  be 
worthy,  therefore,  of  the  consideration  of  Congress,  whether  the  question 
should  not  be  raised  in  another  form  by  taxing  the  income  of  the  bonds 
in  the  hands  of  the  citizens.  The  taxiqg  power  over  income  in  the  hands 
of  citizens  for  consumption  may  be  distinguished  from  that  over  State 
bonds  specifically  as  property.  In  my  view,  both  are  constitutional,  and 
the  public  interests  demand  that  every  proper  effort  should  be  made  to 
insure  a consideration  of  the  question  in  all  its  aspects.  In  either  case, 
however,  the  tax  would  probably  prove  unproductive  until  the  question 
shall  be  finally  decided.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  estimate  for  an 
abatement  on  the  tax  of  last  year.  Assuming  one  hundred  millions  as  the 
probable  amount  invested  in  State  securities,  a tax  of  one  per  cent  would 
amount  to  $1,000,000,  and  so  much  must  therefore  be  abated  from  the 
estimate. 

In  estimating  the  rate  of  a tax  on  incomes , the  only  basis  to  which  I can 
refer  is  the  value  of  the  entire  property  of  the  eleven  Confederate  States . 
It  may  be  assumed  that  the  net  income  of  this  property  is  measured  by 
the  average  rate  of  legal  interests  of  the  money  which  represents  its  value. 
If  the  tax  were  laid  upon  net  income,  and  that  income  were  faithfully  re- 
turned, it  could  in  this  way  be  estimated  with  some  degree  of  accuracy. 
But  the  devices  are  so  many  by  which  a return  of  net  income  can  be 
evaded  as  to  make  such  returns  unreliable.  A resort  to  gross  income  is 
therefore  more  expedient.  The  difference  between  the  two  must  be  at 
least  25  per  cent;  but  under  existing  circumstances,  and  for  the  purpose 
of  an  estimate,  it  would  be  prudent  to  disregard  the  difference  and  assfume 
that  the  returns  of  gross  income  will  be  about  equal  to  the  average  rate 
of  legal  interest.  It  is  believed  that  even  the  proceeds  of  skill,  specula- 
tion and  labor,  which  may  be  returned  where  no  capital  is  involved,  will 
not  materially  vary  the  result. 

The  estimate  formerly  made  to  Congress  of  the  value  of  all  the  property 
in  the  eleven  Confederate  States,  in  which  taxes  have  been  collected , was 
$4,632,000,000.  If  we  leave  out  the  odd  number  in  these  figures,  on  account 
of  such  property  as  is  now  beyond  the  reach  of  taxation , and  for  other  con - 
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tingencies,  we  have  in  round  numbers  $4,000,000,000  The  average  of  in- 
terest in  the  Confederate  States  may  be  set  down  at  7 per  cent , which  would 
make  the  total  income  equal  to  say  $280,000,000.  A tax  of  10  per  cent 
on  this  sum  would  produce  in  the  gross  about  $28,000,000,  and  this,  add- 
ed to  the  property  tax  of  $35,000,000,  would  raise  a sum  total  of 
$63,000,000,  or,  in  round  numbers,  $60,000,000,  after  deducting  expenses 
and  contingencies. 

PAYMENT  OF  DEBT,  ETC. 

The  Treasurer  says : Assuming  that  the  States  may  be  induced  to  extend 
their  guaranty  to  $500,000,000, 1 propose  to  adjust  the  debt  upon  the  plan 
of  the  hundred  million  loan,  so  as  to  insure  its  discharge  within  a given 
period.  The  length  of  this  period  depehds  upon  the  sum  which  Congress 
will  devote  to  the  annual  payments.  The  commencement  of  the  period 
or  the  date  at  which  the  first  payment  is  to  be  made  is,  of  course,. within 
the  control  of  Congress,  and  involves  the  same  inquiry  as  to  the  amount 
now  to  be  raised  by  taxes.  A postponement  of  this  first  payment  of 
principal  would  seem  to  allow  a diminution  of  the  tax.  But  it  must  be 
observed  that  some  considerable  time  must  elapse  before  the  guarantees 
of  the  States  can  be  had ; and  further  time  must  be  consumed  in  carry- 
ing the  plan  into  execution  and  in  procuring  returns  of  the  sales.  Dur- 
ing all  this  period  the  8 per  cent  and  7 . 30  notes  are  outstanding,  and  will 
absorb  nearly  as  much  more  money  as  will  afterwards  be  required  to  meet 
the  first  annual  payments  on  the  principal.  Besides  this,  it  cannot  be  too 
strongly  urged  that  the  present  is  the  appropriate  moment  at  which  to 
commence  a proper  system  of  taxes.  The  patriotism  of  the  country  is 
now  fully  aroused.  The  duty  of  contributing  largely  to  the  support  of 
the  government  is  generally  recognized.  The  large  amount  of  money  in 
circulation  will  make  the  payment  easy,  and  the  payment  itself  will  aid 
the  taxpayer  by  reducing  prices  to  their  proper  condition. 

The  collection  of  the  produce  loan,  together  with  the  purchase  of  pro- 
duce under  the  act  of  April  21,  1862,  has  been  prosecuted  with  vigor. 
The  total  amount  of  subscriptions  to  the  loan,  valued  in  money,  is  about 
$25,000,000;  of  which  $7,631,044  have  been  collected  at  an  expense  of 
one-third  of  one  per  cent.  The  purchases  of  cotton  thus  far  reported  by 
the  agents  amount  to  69,507  bales,  costing  $4,474,400.  The  purchases 
at  the  present  moment  have  probably  reached  250,000  bales,  including 
those  of  which  reports  are  on  the  way.  In  order  to  dispose  of  the  cotton, 
two  forms  of  certificates  have  been  devised.  By  one  the  various  parcels 
of  cotton  sure  registered  and  disposed  of.  By  the  other  the  government 
obligate  itself  to  deliver  certain  quantities  at  certain  points  at  a fixed 
price.  By  the  advice  of  our  ministers  abroad,  some  of  the  latter  certifi- 
cates, covering  about  30,000  bales  of  cotton,  have  been  placed,  as  an  ex- 
periment, in  the  foreign  market;  but  sufficient  time  has  not  elapsed  to 
hear  from  them.  The  details  of  this  branch  of  the  department  are  set 
forth  in  the  report  of  the  clerk  in  charge,  to  which  your  attention  is  in- 
cited. The  important  and  responsible  duties  entrusted  to  this  clerk  ren- 
der it  proper  that  his  office  should  be  placed  on  a level  with  other  branches , 
in  the  department.  I would  therefore  respectfully  recommend  that  the 
office  be  raised  to  the  grade  of  a chief  clerkship. 

The  legislation  which  will  be  required  to  carry  into  effect  the  several 
matters  recommended  in  this  report,  is  the  following : 
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1.  An  act  limiting  the  period  for  funding  the  Treasury  notes,  bearing 
date  prior  to  1st  December,  1862. 

2.  Authority  to  issue  a sufficient  amount  of  Treasury  notes  to  pay  the 
appropriations  required  for  the  support  of  the  government  to  1st  July 
next. 

3.  Authority  to  issue  bonds  and  stock  sufficient  to  fund  the  notes  al- 
ready issued,  entitled  to  be  funded  at  eight  per  cent,  and  those  hereafter 
to  be  funded  at  seven  per  cent. 

4.  A call  upon  the  States  to  guaranty  the  war  debt,  upon  a plan  to 
issue  six  per  cent  bonds,  payable  in  instalments,  in  twenty-five  years,  upon 
the  plan  of  the  one  hundred  million  loan. 

5.  A modification  of  the  loan  act  of  April,  1862,  by  reducing  the  time 
to  five  years,  within  which  the  government  may  redeem  the  bonds. 

6.  A war  tax  upon  property  and  income. 


FINANCIAL  CONDITION  OF  MICHIGAN. 

From  the  report  of  the  State  Treasurer  of  Michigan  we  take  the  following 
statement  for  the  year  ending  November  30,  1832  : 


The  total  amount  of  receipts  of  the  office  for  the  fiscal 


year,  is 

The  balance  against  the  treasury,  and 

in  favor  of  State  Nov.  30,  1861,  was  $24,179  49 
The  total  of  payments  for  the  year  is.  896,620  69 
Leaving  a balance  in  the  treasury  of...  200,794  62 


$1,124,595  10 


$1^124,595  10 


WAR  DEBT. 

During  the  past  year,  there  has  been  sold  $158,200  war  bonds  authorized 
by  44  an  act  authorizing  a war  loan,”  approved  May  10, 1861.  These  bonds 
were  mostly  sold  early  in  the  year,  to  meet  the  war  expenses  incurred  in 
1861. 


The  amount  received  for  the  bonds  sold  was $150,539  94 

To  which  add  for  accrued  interest 2,578  80 

And  for  premium  on  gold  received  for  bonds 31  88 


Total $153,150  62 

STATE  DEBT. 

The  funded  debt  of  the  State  is  as  follows  : 

Full  paid  $5,000,000  loan  bonds  6 per  cents,  due  Janu- 
ary 1,  1863 $177,000  00 

Adjusted  bonds,  6 per  cents,  due  January  1,  1863 1,746,185  00 

Temporary  loan,  7 per  cents,  due  January  1,  1878  50,000  00 

Renewal  loan,  6 per  cents,  due  January  1, 1878 216,000  00 

Canal  bonds,  6 per  cents,  due  January  1,  1879 100,000  00 

War  loan,  7 per  cents,  due  January  1,  1886. 607,300  00 

Outstanding  internal  improvement  warrants 3,563  76 
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FUNDABLE  DEBT. 

$140,000  outstanding  part  paid  $5,000,000  loan,  which, 

when  funded,  will  amount  to 80,999  80 


Total  of  funded  and  fundable  debt $2,981,038  55 

The  trust  fund  debt  is  made  up  of  the  following  items,  to-wit : 

Primary  school  fund $753,801  73 

University  fund 185,887  33 

Normal  school  fund 22,453  47 

Railroad  deposits 2,217  32 

Total $964,359  85 


During  the  past  year,  the  balance  of  the  “Penitentiary  Bonds,” amount- 
ing to  $13,000,  has  been  paid. 

Under  the  provisions  of  section  7,  of  “An  act  authorizing  a war  loan,” 
approved  May  10,  1861,  and  of  section  1,  of  “ An  act  to  provide  a tax  for 
interest  on  the  war  loan,”  approved  May  10,  1861,  the  sum  of  $40,072  99 
has  been  received,  which  is  applicable  to  the  war  loan  sinking  fund.  The 
requisite  drawings  of  the  numbers  of  our  small  war  bonds,  to  be  redeemed, 
was  made  on  the  first  of  October,  and  the  numbers  drawn  have  been  ad- 
vertised for  redemption  on  the  first  day  of  January  next.  This  will  reduce 
the  “ war  loan  ” debt  to  $567,227  01.  It  will  be  further  reduced  by  about 
$43,000,  which  will  be  applicable  to  the  sinking  fund  at  the  close  of  1863. 

In  pursuance  of  section  9,  of  “ An  act  to  provide  means  for  the  redemp- 
tion of  the  bonds  of  the  State,  maturing  January  1,  1863,  approved  March 
11,  1861,”  a circular  was  issued  to  the  holders  of  such  bonds  inviting  an  ex- 
change of  the  §ix  per  cents  authorized  to  be  issued  by  the  act.  In  response 
to  this  circular  a portion  of  the  bonds  have  been  exchanged,  and  sealed  pro- 
posals invited  for  the  purchase  of  the  balance.  Under  the  law,  these  pro- 
posals are  to  be  received  on  the  first  day  of  December  in  the  city  of  New 
York.  Upon  the  completion  of  this  negotiation,  it  will  be  made  the  sub- 
ject of  a special  report  to  the  Legislature. 

TWO  MILLION  LOAN  SINKING  FUND. 

Under  the  provisions  of  section  4,  of  act  No.  122,  approved  March  11, 
1861,  the  sura  of  $21,506  98  h*as  been  levied  in  the  State  tax  of  1862, 
which  will  be  applicable  to  the  sinking  fund  of  the  “ two  million  loan  ” at 
the  close  of  the  year  1863.  Section  6 of  the  same  act  also  provides  “that 
all  moneys  which  may  be  paid  into  the  Treasury  after  January,  1863,  to 
the  credit  of  the  Primary  School,  Normal  School,  and  University  funds, 
shall  be  set  apart  and  in  like  manner  applied  to  the  purchase  of  bonds  issued 
under  this  act.  This  wise  and  liberal  provision  for  the  gradual  but  certain 
retirement  of  our  bonds  has  had  the  effect  to  advance  their  value  in  the 
market,  and  to  materially  promote  the  credit  of  our  State,  which  is  soon  to 
take  rank  among  the  most  favored  in  the  land.  It  is  therefore  respectfully 
suggested  that  no  legislation  hereafter  should  be  permitted,  the  eftect  of 
which  would  alienate  these  funds  from  the  object  contemplated  under  the 
law  above  referred  to. 

The  State  Auditor  gives  the  following  schedule  of  the  receipts  and  ex- 
penditures : 
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RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURES  FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  NOVEMBER  30,  1862. 


At  the  commencement  of  the  year  the  Treasury  was  overdrawn  to  the 
amount  of  128,334  53. 


General  Fund 

Internal  Improvement  Fund 

University  Fund 

University  Interest  Fund 

Primary  School  Fund 

Primary  School  Interest  Fund 

Normal  School  Fund 

Normal  School  Interest  Fund 

Swamp  Land  Fund 

Swamp  Land  Interest  Fund 

State  Building  Fund 

Asylum  Fund 

Sault  Ste  Marie  Canal  Fund 

Military  Fund 

War  Fund 

Michigan  Central  Railroad  Deposits. . . 
^Balance  charged  State  Treasurer  Nov. 

30,  1862  


Expended. 

$318,304  00 
117,343  01 


56,250 

97 

43 

00 

127,495 

43 

10,023 

50 

32,937 

75 

516 

64 

12 

75 

65,027 

25 

6,775 

18 

1,324 

10 

159,901 

75 

97 

75 

200,207 

49 

Received. 

$775,884 

11 

463 

22 

13,668 

81 

17,803 

68 

35,030 

74 

63,960 

76 

2,774 

00 

3,010 

49 

29,695 

60 

9,270 

71 

1,129 

50 

3,752 

48 

15,000 

38 

153,150 

62 

$1,124,595  10  $1,124,595  10 


MISSOURI  STATE  FINANCES. 

We  have  received  through  a correspondent  of  the  State  Auditor  of 
Public  Accounts,  a statement  of  the  public  debt  of  Missouri,  made  up  to 
this  time.  From  this  statement  we  gather  the  following  particulars.  The 
whole  indebtedness  of  the  State  is  $27,370,090,  and  is  composed  of  the 
items  named  below : 


Miscellaneous  debts $602,000 

Pacific  Railroad  bonds,  (main) 7,000,000 

Pacific  Railroad,  Southwest  Branch.., 4,500,000 

Hannibal  and  St.  Joseph *. 3,000,000 

North  Missouri 3,350,000 

Iron  Mountain 3,600,000 

Cairo  and  Fulton 650,000 

Platte  County 700,000 

Revenue  bonds 431,000 

State  defense  warrants 725,000 

Arrears  of  interest  due. 1,812,000 


Total $27,370,000 


A small  portion  of  this  debt  beArs  5£  per  cent  interest,  and  another, 
but  inconsiderable  amount,  7 per  cent. 


* To  this  amount  add  for  outstanding  warrants,  $587  18,  making  actual  cash  bal- 
ance in  hands  of  State  Treasurer,  $200,794  62. 
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THE  HEW  UNITED  STATES  BANKING  ACT. 

The  banking  bill,  which  Congress  has  just  passed,  and  which  we  have 
referred  to  in  our  financial  review,  is  a measure  of  very  great  importar^ce. 
It  creates  a Bureau  in  the  Treasury  Department  under  the  title  of  the  Con- 
troller of  the  Currency,  nominated  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and 
appointed  by  the  President  and  Senate;  salary,  $5,000  ; bonds,  $100,000  ; 
to  hold  office  for  five  years ; to  have  deputy  clerks,  <fcc.,  none  of  whom  shall 
be  interested  in  any  banking  under  the  act. 

Associations  for  banking  may  be  formed  by  not  less  than  five  persons, 
who  shall  make  certificates  specifying  the  name  of  their  association,  its  lo- 
cation, amount  of  capital,  which  shall  be  not  less  than  $50,000,  (and  in 
cities  of  over  ten  thousand  population,  not  less  than  $100,000 ;)  names,  res- 
idence, and  number  of  shares  of  stockholders,  and  time  of  beginning  busi- 
ness; this  certificate  to  be  legally  acknowledged.  Thirty  per  cent  of  capital 
stock  to  be  paid  in  at  commencing,  and  the  remaining  capital  at  ten  per 
cent  every  two  months  until  paid  up.  If  any  one  fails  to  pay,  his  stock  to 
be  sold  at  auction,  after  three  weeks’  advertising.  If  not  bid  in  so  as  to 
cover  assessments  and  costs,  it  is  forfeited  to  the  association.  When  the 
Controller  is  satisfied  that  these  conditions  are  complied  with,  he  shall  give 
the  association  a certificate  authorizing  them  to  commence  business,  which 
fact  shall  be  advertised  for  sixty  days.  All  these  associations  are  author- 
ized to  do  business  in  the  usual  form,  sue  and  be  sued,  and  to  perform  all 
the  ordinary  functions  of  banking.  Their  shares  are  transferable,  personal 
property  carrying  their  liabilities  with  them.  Capital  may  be  increased 
from  time  to  time  as  may  be  deemed  expedient.  They  may  hold  real  es- 
tate necessary  for  their  business,  such  as  may  be  mortgaged  as  security  for 
lands,  such  as  may  be  conveyed  for  debts  and  such  as  they  may  purchase 
under  their  mortgages,  and  no  other. 

Preliminary  to  commencing,  they  deliver  to  the  United  States  Treasurer 
interest-bearing  bonds  of  the  government  to  the  specified  amount,  and  re- 
ceive currency  circulating  uotes  in  blank,  registered  and  countersigned,  equal 
to  ninety  per  cent  of  the  current  value  of  the  bonds  deposited,  but  not  exceed- 
ing the  par  value,  and  at  no  time  shall  such  notes  exceed  the  capital  stock 
paid  in.  The  entire  amount  shall  not  exceed  $300,000,000 — $150,000,000 
to  associations  in  States  and  Territories,  according  to  representative  popula- 
tion ; the  other  $150,000,000  to  be  distributed  in  the  discretion  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 


GOVERNMENT  CIRCULATION  PROPOSED  BT  THE  BILL,  THE  AMOUNT  ALLOT- 
TED ACCORDING  TO  CONGRESSIONAL  REPRESENTATION,  AND  THE  AMOUNT 


TO  BE  ALLOTTED 

ACCORDING  TO  BANK 

CAPITAL. 

State. 

Representation. 

Capital. 

Total. 

Maine 

*2,833,000 

*5,943,000 

New  Hampshire  . . 

1,866,000 

1,680,000 

3,546,000 

Vermont 

1,866,000 

1,390,000 

3,256,000 

Massachusetts  . . . . 

6,222,000 

23,972,000 

30,194,000 

Rhode  Island 

1,245,000 

7,453,000 

8,698,000 

Connecticut 

2,490,000 

7,737,000 

10,227,000 

New  York 

19,300,000 

38,568,000 

57,868,000 

New  Jersey 

3,110,000 

2,846,000 

5,956,000 

Pennsylvania 

9,164,000 

24,114,000 
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States. 

Representation. 

Capital. 

Total 

Delaware 

622,000 

674,000 

1,296,000 

Maryland . . . ; 

5,110,000 

4,366,000 

7,476,000 

District  of  Columbia. . . . 

284,000 

284,000 

California 

1,868,000 

1,868,000 

Illinois 

8^7 12,000 

355,000 

9,067,000 

Indiana 

6,840,000 

1,619,000 

8,459,000 

Iowa 

3,734,000 

295,000 

4,029,000 

Kansas 

622,000 

35,000 

657,000 

Kentucky 

5,600,000 

5,324,000 

10.924,000 

Michigan 

3,734,000 

213,000 

3,947,000 

Minnesota 

1,245,000 

106,000 

1,351,000 

Missouri 

5,600,000 

3,993,000 

9,593,000 

Ohio. 

11,820,000 

2,022,000 

13,842,000 

Oregon 

622,000 

622,000 

Tennessee 

4,982,000 

3,549,000 

8,581*000 

Wisconsin 

3, 730, 000 

. 1,085,000 

4,815,000 

Alabama 

3,734,000 

1,739,000 

5,473,000 

Arkansas 

1,868,000 

1,868,000 

Florida 

622,000 

149,000 

771,000 

Georgia i 

4,360,000 

5,874,000 

10,334,000 

Louisiana 

3,110,000 

8,731,000 

11,841,000 

Mississippi 

3,110,000 

3,110,000 

North  Carolina 

4,360,000 

2,789,000 

7,149,000 

South  Carolina 

2,497,000 

5,306,000 

7,803,000 

Texas  

2,497,000 

2,497.000 

'Virginia 

6,842,000 

5,849,000 

12,691,000 

Seceding  States 

$33,000,000 

$33,437,000 

$63,437,000 

Loval  States 

117,000,000 

119,563,000 

236,563,000 

Total  United  States. . . 

. $150,000,000 

$150,000,000 

$300,000,000 

The  notes  are  to  be  from  $5  to  $1,000,  and  express  on  their  face  that 
they  are  secured,  and  bear  the  signature  and  seal  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment; also  the  signatures  of  the  president  and  cashier  of  the  association. 
The  Secretary  is  to  devise  the  form  and  embellishment,  and  have  custody 
of  the  dies  and  manufacture. 

In  lieu  of  all  taxes  on  circulation  under  this  act,  or  bonds  deposited,  each 
association  shall  pay  semi-annually  one  per  cent  upon  the  notes  received, 
returns  to  be  made  on  the  1st  July  and  1st  January,  and  in  default  two 
per  cent  of  the  capital,  to  be  recovered  for  the  Treasury. 

When  duly  issued,  these  notes  shall  be  received  at  par  in  payment  of 
taxes,  excises,  public  lands  and  all  other  dues  to  the  (Jnited  States,  except 
interest  on  public  debt;  and  no  association  shall  issue  any  other  circulat- 
ing notes,  under  a penalty  of  fine  and  imprisonment. 

If  ahy  bank  fail  to  redeem  its  notes,  the  holder  may  protest  them  be- 
fore a notary,  whereupon  the  bank  may  be  suspended  by  the  Controller 
under  forms  prescribed,  their  securities  forfeited  to  the  United  States  and 
enough  cancelled  to  redeem  the  notes  refused.  In  case  of  suspension  the 
securities  to  be  sold  at  auction  in  New  York  after  thirty  days’  notice. 
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The  Controller  may,  to  promote  the  public  interest,  sell  such  stock  at 
private  sale,  but  for  not  less  than  the  current  market  value. 

The  stockholders  are  not  personally  liable  for  debts  of  the  Bank  to  an 
amount  greater  than  three-fifths  of  the  capital  stock  paid  in.  The  shares 
shall  be  $100  each  ; no  stockholder  can  sell  or  transfer  while  he  is  liable 
for  any  debt  of  the  association,  or  receive  any  dividend,  interest  or  profit 
while  such  liability  continues.  The  same  security,  both  in  kind  and 
amount,  shall  be  required  of  shareholders  as  of  other  persons.  No  bank 
shall  purchase  or  hold  its  own  stock  or  the  stock  of  any  other  company, 
unless  in  case  of  forfeiture  or  prevent  loss  upon  debts. 

Every  such  bank  shall  be  managed  by  five  to  nine  directors,  each  to  be 
a citizen  and  resident  in  the  State  one  year,  and  own  at  least  one  percent. 
Of  the  capital  stock  up  to  two  hundred  thousand  dollars,  one-half  per  cent, 
if  over  that.  Every  bank  shall  always  have  on  hand  in  lawful  money  at  least 
twenty-five  per  cent,  of  its  out-standing  notes  and  deposits.  They  shall  not 
hypothecate  notes  to  procure  money  to  be  paid  in  on  their  own  capital  stock, 
or  used  in  other  banking  operations.  No  bank  shall  permit  dividends  or 
loans  to  stockholders  for  more  than  six  months ; if  losses  at  any  time  ex- 
ceed profits  on  hand,  no  dividend  shall  ever  be  made  greater  than  the  net 
profits  on  hand,  deducting  losses  and  bad  debts.  Semi-annual  dividends 
may  be  declared  as  the  directors  may  judge  expedient.  The  banks  may 
take,  in  advance,  discount  on  notes,  bills  of  excnange,  <fcc.,  at  the  current 
established  rates  by  the  laws  of  the  several  States;  taking  higher  interest 
forfeits  the  debt.  There  are  elaborate  regulations  regarding  the  business 
of  exchange.  Several  penalties  are  provided  for  misconduct  on  the  part 
of  the  banks,  their  officers,  <kc.  The  Secretary  may  use  these  banks  as 
depositories  of  public  moneys,  except  for  customs.  Legal  proceedings 
under  the  act  are  to  be  directed  by  the  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury.  Pro- 
vision is  made  against  mutilation  and  counterfeiting  of  notes.  And  lastly 
the  Controller  of  the  Currency  is  to  make  a full  report  annually  to  Con- 
gress of  the  condition  of  each  of  those  banks  and  associations. 


TAX  OX  BONDS  ISSUED  IN  AID  OF  RAILROAD  COMPANY. 

The  following  decision  has  been  made  by  the  Commissioner  of  Internal 
Revenue  concerning  coupons  or  bonds  issued  by  or  in  aid  of  a railroad 
company.  In  case  of  bonds  issued  by  State,  county,  city,  or  town,  in  aid 
of  a railroad  company,  whereof  the  interest  is  to  be  paid  by  the  company, 
the  government  tax  of  3 percentum  must  be  withheld,  although  neither 
bond  nor  coupon  may  express  the  liability  of  the  company — such  an  arrange- 
ment being  virtually  an  indorsement  of  the  company’s  bbnds  by  the  said 
State,  county,  city,  or  town.  Whether  the  interest  is  paid  by  the  State, 
county,  city,  or  town,  and  received  from  the  railroad  company,  or  paid  di- 
rectly by  the  company  to  the  bondholders,  is  immaterial.  In  either  case 
the  managers  of  the  company  must  account  to  the  government  for  the  tax. 
When  bonds  are  issued  by  or  in  aid  of  a railroad  company,  the  interest  of 
which  is  made  payable  in  a foreign  country,  such  interest  will  not  be  sub- 
ject to  taxation  under  the  81st  section  of  the  Excise' Tax. 
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THE  COTTON  QUESTION. 


PROFESSOR  LEONE  LEVI  ON  THE  COTTON  TRADE. 

Mr.  Levi,  on  the  20th  of  January,  read  a paper  at  a meeting  of  the 
Statistical  Society  of  London,  on  the  cotton  trade.  We  extract  from  it  the 
following:  He  observed,  that  of  6,300  factories  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
nearly  the  half  of  them  were  for  cotton.  Of  36,500,000  spindles,  30,000,000 
were  for  cotton.  Of  490,000  power  looms,  399,000  were  for  cotton.  Of 

779.000  persons  employed  in  factories,  450,000  were  employed  in  cotton 
factories ; and  of  £130,000,000,  which  constituted  the  total  value  of  goods 
manufactured  in  the  United  Kingdom,  nearly  £50,000,000  was  the  value 
of  the  cotton  manufacture.  The  amount  of  the  cotton  manufacture  con- 
sumed in  this  country  be  estimated  at  upwards  of  £30,000,000,  and  the 
capital  invested  in  it  had  been  estimated  at  £100,000,000.  Having  shown 
the  vast  importance  of  the  cotton  trade  and  manufactures,  and  the  large 
proportion  it  bears  to  the  Cummerce  of  the  kingdom,  Mr.  Levi  observed  that 
it  is  self-evident  that  it  becomes  of  the  greatest  importance  to  secure  a con- 
tinuous and  sufficient  supply  of  the  raw  material.  The  countries  which 
used  in  ancient  times  to  supply  cotton  to  Europe  have  remained  quite  sta- 
tionary in  their  production,  whilst  America  has  made  gigantic  strides.  From 
a table  representing  the  stock  of  cotton  on  the  31st  of  December,  in  each 
year,  from  1835  to  1862,  it  appeared  that  while  the  exports  dhring  the 
year  1862  were  less  than  600,000,000  pounds,  against  1,260,000,000 
pounds  in  1861,  and  1,400,000,000  pounds  in  1860,  our  consumption  has 
also  been  reduced  to  400,000,000  pounds,  against  1,000,000,000  pounds  in 
1861,  and  1,100,000,000  pounds  in  1860,  and  our  exports  have  also  di- 
minished to  230,000,000  pounds  in  1862  ; but  that  the  stock  on  hand  on 
the  3,1st  of  December,  1862,  was  184,000,000  pounds,  against  294,000,000 
pounds  in  1861,  and  250,000,000  pounds  in  1860.  As  regards  the  impor- 
tation, it  was  shown  that  from  the  United  States  we  received  in  1862  only 

72.000  bales  against  1,840,000  bales  in  1861,  and  2,579,000  bales  in  1860, 
and  from  British  India  we  received  1,073,000  bales  against  986,000  bales 
in  1861,  and  662,000  bales  in  1860.  The  cotton  district  of  the  United 
States  lies  between  the  30  and  36  degrees  of  latitude,  extending  from  the 
Atlantic  coast  westerly  through  20  degrees  of  longitude.  From  this  belt 
of  country,  scarce  400  miles  in  width,  but  including  within  it  the  States  of 
Louisiana,  Texas,  Georgia,  South  Carolina,  North  Carolina,  Virginia, 
Florida,  and  Alabama,  the  vast  American  product  is  gathered,  amounting 
in  good  seasons  to  near  4,000,000  bales.  And  but  for  the  rebellion,  which 
includes  the  entire  district,  the  prosperity  and  increase  of  the  last  few  years 
would  have  justiOed  * the  belief  that  the  annual  yield  would  have  been 
doubled.  Should  slavery  be  abolished,  we  might  fairly  anticipate  an  al- 
most total  cessation  of  cotton  production  in  those  States  for  years  to  come. 
But  even  should  the  Confederate  States  succeed  in  obtaining  their  indepen- 
dence and  in  strengthening  their  institutions,  it  was  most  likely  that  agri- 
culture and  other  interests  will  feel  the  influence  of  the  present  rupture  in 
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want  of  capital  and  want  of  spirit  for  large  commercial  operations.  It  must 
be  remembered  also  that  the  home  consumption  of  cotton  in  the  United 
States  is  considerable,  and  that  it  already  absorbs  more  than  20  per  cent  of 
the  crop.  South  and  Central  America,  including  Brazil,  Peru,  Paraguay, 
etc.,  can  do  much  to  supply  large  quantities.  Still,  taking  them  altogether, 
it  will  be  a long  time  ere  they  can  furnish  sufficient  to  make  up  for  the  enor- 
mous quantities  we  have  been  receiving  from  America.  But,  long  as  it 
may  be,  that  time  will  come,  and  then,  in  all  probability,  we  shall  have 
double  the  quantity  heretofore  produced  in  the  two  continents.  Nor  will 
it  be  too  much.  The  consumption  has  been  sensibly  increasing  in  late  years, 
and  will  still  further  increase  as  civilization  and  comforts  advance.  And 
we  may  safely  anticipate  that,  whatever  be  the  quantity  attainable,  it  will 
not  be  more  than  enough  to  meet  the  increasing  demands  for  the  population 
of  the  world. 


* INDIAN  COTTON. 

Before  the  interruption  unhappily  experienced  in  the  supply  of  American 
cottqn,  Indian,  from  its  less  attractive  qualities,  was  comparatively  a drug 
in  the  market.  Necessity,  however,  overcomes  many  objections — and  per- 
haps it  may  also  be  added,  to  some  little  extent,  prejudices  in  this  case 
— and  last  year  697,862  bales  of  Indian  cotton  were  taken  into  consump- 
tion, as  compared  with  356,495  bales  in  1861;  168,263  bales  in  1860; 
177,393  bales  in  1859;  319,574  bales  in  1858;  377,706  bales  in  1857; 
267,028  bales  in  1856;  276,487  bales  in  1855;  208,164  bales  in  1854, 
and  134,742  bales  in  1553.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that 
the  number  of  bales  taken  is  not  an  exact  criterion  of  the  quantity  of  cot- 
ton consumed,  as  the  Indian  bale  only  weighs  375  pounds,  while  the  Amer- 
ican figures  for  445  pounds. 

The  Calcutta  correspondent  of  the  Times  writes : — u Cotton  continues  to 
pour  down  from  the  Northwest,  and  I hear  that  the  prospects  of  the  crop 
are  now  both  better  and  worse  than  I formerly  said ; better  in  the  Central 
Doab,  where  there  will  be  an  average  yield  ; worse,  especially  on  the  right 
bank  of  Jumna — the  cotton  field  proper — where,  owing  to  storms,  the  fail- 
ure has  been  considerable.  The  government  of  India  has  renewed  its  offer 
of  prizes  for  the  most  and  best  cotton  grown  in  1862-3,  and  the  Bombay 
government  has  appointed  a commission  to  inquire  into  the  adulteration  of 
cotton,  of  which  I wrote  some  three  months  ago.  Sir  Bartle  Frere  is 
showing  great  energy  in  Bombay,  especially  in  the  construction  of  roads,  of 
which  it  has  hitherto  been  more  destitute  than  even  Bengal.” 

Captain  Ross  D.  Mangles  has  written  a long  letter  to  the  Times  on  the 
supply  of  cotton  from  India,  chiefly  defending  the  Indian  government, 
which  he  shows  was  no^to  blame  because  the  ryots  did  not  raise  cotton 
continuously  when  the  demand  was  only  fitful.  At  present,  encouraged  by 
high  prices  and  relieved  from  any  imminent  danger,  at  least,  of  being  sud- 
denly thrust  out  of  the  market  by  an  influx  from  America,  India  asks  only 
the  time  prescribed  by  nature  for  the  growth  of  the  crop  to  furnish  Lanca- 
shire with  a very  large,  if  not  complete,  supply.  A continuous  demand  at 
a sufficient  price,  which  heretofore  India  has  never  had,  will  assuredly  bring 
out  the  supply,  and  the  cause  will  as  certainly  effect  an  improvement  in  the 
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quality  of  the  indigenous  article,  and  lead  at  the  same  time  to  an  enlarged 
use  of  American  seed. 

Mr.  Lang,  the  ex- Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  for  India,  has  addressed 
a letter  to  the  Times , in  which  he  points  out  what,  so  far  as  he  can  see,  are 
the  prospects  of  the  cotton  trade.  He  has  no  doubt  that  the  quality  of 
Indian  cotton  may  be  improved  and  that  the  quantity  may  be  largely  in- 
creased, but  he  contends  that  the  average  produce  per  acre  cannot,  under 
any  circumstances,  approach  that  of  America.  He  estimates  that,  for  the 
next  twelve  months,  India  might  furnish  from  1,250,000  to  1,500,000  bales, 
but  after  time  to  extend  the  cultivation  and  get  over  the  fluctuations  on  the 
termination  of  the  American  war,  we  might  expect  “somewhere  about 

2.000. 000  bales,  with  a permanent  average  price  of  6d.  per  lb.  for  Indian 
cotton  in  Liverpool;  and  1,000,000  of  bales,  more  or  less,  for  each  Id.  per 
lb.,  more  or  less,  in  the  price  of  the  article.  He  thinks  that  if  the  struggle 
between  the  Northern  and  Southern  States  were  to  terminate  to-morrow, 
“ the  result  at  which  we  should  probably  arrive  in  two  or  three  years,  after 
severe  fluctuations,  would  be  something  like  the  following : Cotton  consump- 
tion of  the  world  5,000,000  bales.  Supply : America,  2,500,000  to 

3.000. 000  bales,  at  6d.  to  Yd.  per  lb.;  India,  1,500,000  to  2,000,000  bales, 
at  5d.  to  0d.  per  lb. ; the  rest  of  the  world,  500,000  to  1,000,000  bales.” 


THE  STOCK  OF  COTTON. 

The  stock  of  cotton  appears  to  be  maintained  with  considerable  steadi- 
ness at  Liverpool,  an  equilibrium  having  been  at  last  attained  between  the 
demand  and  the  supply.  Thus,  the  course  of  affairs  to  January  23,  this 
year,  has  been  as  follows,  as  compared  with  the  corresponding  weeks  of 
1862  and  1861  : 


1861.  1862.  1861. 

Stock,  January  1 bales  392,460  622,600  545,679 

“ “ 9 402,800  558,540  540,450 

“ “ 16 395,030  566,790  519,870 

“ “ 23 395,670  561,640  595,730 


It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  a larger  proportion  of  the 
stock  now  held  being  East  Indian,  the  bales  of  which  weigh  70  pounds  less 
each  than  American,  the  quantity  on  store  at  Liverpool  is  actually  smaller 
than  might  at  first  sight  be  supposed.  Thus,  the  last  weekly  totals  were 
made  up  as  follows : 


Stock,  Jon.  Stock,  Jan. 

28,  1868.  24,  1862. 

American bales  65,170  227,750 

Surat 239,800  284,140 

Brazil 37,850  35,526 

Egyptian 34,890  12,830 

West  India 4,230  1,400 

Other  descriptions 13,670  .... 


These  figures  indicate  a decided  progress  in  the  development  of  new 
sources  of  supply. 
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COTTON  FROM  BRAZIL. 

In  searching  the  world  for  supplies  of  cotton  to  611  the  hiatud  caused  by 
the  Southern  blockade,  the  most  hopeful  parts  have  received  scarcely  any 
attention.  Brazil  is  a magnificent  country  for  cotton-growing.  As  long  as 
the  year  1856,  Great  Britain  imported  from  Brazil  nearly  22,000,000 
pounds  of  this  staple,  of  which  about  one-third  was  sent  out  from  the  port 
of  Pernambuco.  We  are  reminded  of  this  fact  by  the  arrival  from  the 
same  part  of  the  globe,  of  a considerable  quantity  of  cotton  at  New  York. 
Cotton  culture  in  Brazil  is  yet  in  its  infancy,  but  as  the  river  and  coast  navi- 
gation is  extended  by  the  employment  of  steamers,  and  the  interior  is  more 
intimately  connected  with  the  seaboard  by  the  completion  of  lines  of  rail- 
way, we  may  confidently  rely  on  a rapid  increase  of  production.  Among 
the  new  railroads  wholly  finished  or  in  progress,  is  one  from  Bahia,  one  from 
Pernambuco,  and  two  from  Rio  de  Janeiro.  The  coastwise  trade  being  now 
thrown  open  to  foreign  shipping,  increased  facilities  will  be  enjoyed  for  con- 
centrating at  these  points  the  products  of  the  interior,  and  British  and 
French  capitalists  will  eagerly  avail  themselves  of  every  new  advantage. 
Brazilian  trade,  formerly  engrossed  by  the  United  States  to  a large  extent, 
is  gradually  slipping  away  from  us  through  the  efforts  of  more  energetic 
rivals — -Great  Britain,  supporting  two  distinct  lines  of  first-class  steamships, 
and  France  two,  beside  lines  to  Genoa,  Hamburg,  Belgium,  and  Portugal. 
From  the  year  1850,  when  Great  Britain  first  established  steam  mail  facili- 
ties, to  1855,  she  doubled  a large  trade  of  profitable  exports,  whereas  be- 
fore advantages  were  thus  turned  in  her  favor,  the  United  States  defied  all 
competition.  Thus  we  serf  that  though  geographically  much  nearer,  and 
enjoying  in  a peculiar  sense  the  favor  of  the  Brazilian  Government  and 
people,  and  possessing  a large  variety  of  commodities  adapted  to  a profit- 
able exchange,  we  have  allowed  a rich  trade  to  be  diverted  from  us,  and  the 
Great  Republic  to  be  deprived  of  that  commanding  influence  which  it  should 
exercise  among  the  free  governments  of  the  Western  continent. 

Brazil  is  at  the  head  of  South  American  States.  Since  the  establishment 
of  the  empire,  in  1822,  she  has  made  substantial  and  unfaltering  progress 
in  all  the  elements  of  national  greatness.  The  glowing  description  given 
by  Hadfield’s  work  on  Brazil — published  in  London  a few  years  ago — is 
fully  deserved.  He  says  : 

44  If  once  the  tide  of  emigration  begins  to  set  fairly  toward  that  immense 
agricultural  field,  watered  by  the  rivers  of  South  America,  there  is  no  fore- 
seeing the  extension  of  wealth  and  prosperity  that  must  assuredly  follow ; 
for  population  is  the  sole  requirement  to  fit  these  limijjess  and  teeming  re- 
gions to  work  out  the  destiny  which  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  Provi- 
dence has  designed  for  that  portion  of  the  earth,  where  the  majesty  and 
luxurience  of  nature  invite  the  presence  of  man  through  highways  at  once 
the  mightiest  and  most  facile  in  the  world.” 

Americans  have  not  been  wholly  unmindful  of  their  opportunities.  In 
truth,  American  energy  has  been  largely  infused,  directing  in  the  construc- 
tion of  railways,  encouraging  manufactures,  and  stimulating  trade.  At  St. 
Alexis,  an  American  erected  a cotton  factory,  the  first  in  the  province  of  Rio 
do  Janeiro.  All  this  is  cause  for  congratulation.  But  if  in  past  years  the 
United  States  Government  had  engaged  more  earnestly  in  efforts  for  the 
establishment  of  steam  mail  lines,  we  should  now  enjoy  that  pre  eminence 
claimed  by  another,  and  be  enabled  to  appropriate  to  ourselves  the  advan- 
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tages  arising  from  the  best  cotton-growing  region  of  the  world  beyond  the 
limits  of  our  country.  Brazilian  cotton  is  always  good,  commanding  a 
higher  price  in  the  Liverpool  market  than  the  average  from  American  plan- 
tations, and  may  yet  contribute,  in  an  essential  degree,  to  relieve  the  em- 
barrassment trade  is  suffering.  Its  culture  will  rapidly  extend,  should  remu- 
nerative prices  continue.  During  the  past  year  an  English  house  in  Brazil 
is  said  to  have  cleared  $1,500,000  in  this  trade,  and  still  another  has  pro- 
fited very  largely. 

On  the  return  of  peace,  we  may  hope  our  relations  with  Brazil  will  re- 
ceive proper  attention. 


COTTON-GROWING  IN  SENEGAL. 

Accounts  have  been  received  in  Paris  from  the  French  settlement  in 
Senegal  to  the  28th  of  December.  Several  merchants  had  commenced  cot- 
ton plantations  on  their  own  account,  and  others  were  about  to  imitate  them. 
Cotton  produced  from  seed  sown  in  February  last  was  gathered  in  Novem- 
ber. The  seasons  are  so  regular  in  Senegal,  that  cotton  growers  do  not  find 
it  necessary  to  irrigate  their  plantations.  A number  of  farmers  from  Alsace* 
had  likewise  arrived  at  Senegal  to  cultivate  cotton,  and  had  commenced 
operations.  The  French  Government,  in  order  to  encourage  the  cultivation 
of  cotton  among  the  natives,  had  determined  to  place  at  the  disposal  of  the 
chiefs  of  villages  such  instruments  and  machines  as  are  best  calculated  for 
the  cultivation  and  dressing  of  the  cotton  plant.  The  government  has  sent 
to  Senegal  an  American  ginning  machine,  with  cylindrical  saws  and  keys 
like  those  of  a piano.  This  machine  was  sent  out  by  the  Minister  of  Marine, 
and  a press  is  likewise  expected  at  St  Louis.  The  ginning  machine  is 
hired  out  to  the  public  for  a trifling  remuneration.  It  is  stated  that  the 
cost  of  the  carriage  of  raw  cotton  is  diminished  three-fourths  by  the  use  of 
this  machine.  The  cultivation  of  cotton  in  Senegal  is  practised  as  it  is  in 
the  Brazils — that  is,  by  the  cotton  tree,  which  lasts  from  eight  to  ten  years 
— while  in  the  United  States  the  cotton  is  sown  every  year,  and  is  gathered 
from  the  month  of  July  until  the  plant  is  killed  by  the  frost.  As  it  never 
•freezes  in  Senegal,  the  cotton  tree  lives.  Nevertheless,  according  as  the 
tree  grows  old,  the  quality  becomes  deteriorated.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
•cultivation  is  less  expensive  and  demands  less  care  than  the  cotton  cultiva- 
ted in  the  United  States.  An  objection  was  raised  against  the  cultivation 
of  cotton  in  Senegal  on  the  ground  that  the  negroes,  accustomed  to  the 
✓cultivation  of  oil  nuts  (ground,)  would  not  give  up  the  cultivation  of  that 
crop  with  which  they  are  acquainted  for  that  of  cotton,  which  is  new  to 
them.  It  is  now  ascertained,  however,  that  the  two  crops,  far  from  being 
injurious  to  each  other,  may  be  grown  in  the  same  plantation.  In  fact, 
while  preparing  the  ground  for  the  ground  nut,  which  does  not  rise  higher 
than  trefoil,  that  cultivation  prepares  the  ground  for  the  cotton  tree,  which 
does  no  injury  to  the  arachide.  Rows  of  cotton  plants  may  be  sown  in  a 
•field  with  ground  wits. 
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COTTON-GROWING  IN  THE  RIVER  PLATE  PROVINCES. 

On  the  subject  of  cotton  cultivation  the  Buenos  Ayres  Standard  says  : 
“ The  cotton  seed  which  we  were  so  anxiously  expecting  has  at  last  arrived, 
and  it  affords  us  sincere  gratification  to  assure  our  friends  in  Manchester  that 
the  national  government  has  at  last  determined  to  help  us  in  the  matter, 
and  to  afford  us  every  assistance  possible  in  the  enterprise.  We  have  been 
visited  by  several  large  property  holders  in  Cordova,  Catamares,  Corrientes, 
Entre  Rios,  and  Santa  F6,  all  of  whom  speak  in  the  most  confident  terms 
as  to  the  ultimate  success  of  our  efforts.  In  no  country  in  the  world  does 
the  cotton  plant  thrive  so  well  as  in  this,  but,  owing  to  the  low  price  of  the 
raw  material  and  the  enormously  heavy  freights,  the  natives  preferred  sow- 
ing maize,  which  has  a home  consumption,  to  cotton,  which  nobody  knew 
the  use  of.” 


COTTON  FROM  TURKEY. 

The  Smyrna  Mail  of  the  31st  of  December  last,  after  alluding  to  th  e 
interest  attaching  to  the  opening  of  the  Smyrna  and  Aidin  Railway  Com- 
pany, by  means  of  which  Ephesus  is  brought  within  ten  days’  journey  of 
England,  says  : “ But  this  is  not  the  only  advantage  which  has  accrued  from 
the  opening  of  this  railway  so  far  ; it  has  laid  open  a fertile  tract  of  land 
capable  of  every  cultivation,  and  adaptable  more  especially  to  that  of  cotton. 
The  12,000  bales  of  last  year  have  augmented  to  above  60,000  this  sea- 
son, and  will  next  season  increase  to  above  100,000  bales,  which  shows  not 
a small  item  for  the  capabilities  of  Asia  Minor  to  supply  cotton,  considering 
the  rude  mode  of  cultivation  hitherto  adopted.” 


COTTON  FROM  JAMAICA. 

Mr.  Stephen  Bourne,  of  the  Jamaica  Cotton  Company’s  Office,  states 
that  there  is  now  mountain  land  enough  in  Jamaica  lying  waste  to  give  cot- 
ton to  the  extent  of  a million  bales  annually  of  far  better  quality  than  East 
Indian  or  American  cotton.  He  says : “ Why  wait  for  government  inter- 
ference, or  go  1 5,000  miles  for  that  which  may  be  procured  within  a month’s 
sail  or  three  weeks’  steam  of  Liverpool  f”  It  appears  that  strong  efforts  are 
being  made  to  encourage  the  cultivation  of  cotton  in  Jamaica. 
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LAKE  SUPERIOR  IRON. 

We  have  made  up  the  following  from  a report  in  a late  number  of  the 
Lake  Superior  Journal : 

The  shipments  for  1861  were  small  compared  with  the  previous  year,  or 
the  present,  which  grew  out  of  the  common  derangement  which  existed  in 
consequence  of  the  attempted  secession  of  a number  of  the  States,  and  the 
civil  war  which  it  brought  and  is  still  upon  us.  If,  however,  double  the 
amount  had  been  put  in  the  market,  it  would  have  sold,  as  business  assumed 
its  wonted  vigor  the  last  part  of  the  year  of  1861,  and  the  demand  for  this 
staple  was  equal  to  that  of  any  former  period.  The  shipments  the  year  just 
closed,  would  have  been  at  least  50,000  more  gross  tons  if  the  tonnage 
could  have  been  had  to  move  it.  But  with  the  Mississippi  River  closed, 
its  demand  to  move  the  Western  produce  to  the^ea  board  via  the  lakes, 
occupied  so  much  of  it  at  such  high  rates,  that  it  was  impossible  to  obtain 
sufficient,  at  reasonable  rates,  to  satisfy  the  popular  demand.  As  it  was, 
almost  fabulous  rates  were  paid — as  high  as  five  dollars  per  ton — to  get  a 
portion  of  this  amount  into  market.  Had  the  popular  demand  been  fully 
supplied,  it  would  Jiave  required  an  amount  but  little  less  than  200,000 
tons. 

The  furnaces  have  also  exceeded  the  product  of  last  year.  Until  now, 
the  manufacture  of  pig  iron  has  had  many  difficulties  to  encounter.  Fa- 
cilities had  to  be  created,  experiments  made,  and  the  reputation  of  the  iron 
established.  All  these  have  been  in  a good  measure  accomplished,  the 
business  reduced  to  a most  thorough  system,  and,  with  the  large  demand 
for  this  metal,  and  the  remunerative  price  it  now  brings,  the  furnaces  will 
give  a good  account  of  themselves  in  the  future.  With  the  facilities  they 
now  enjoy,  their  product  in  1863  will  reach  12,000  gross  tons. 

Both  the  ore  and  the* pig  iron  business  were  never  in  a better  condition 
than  at  this  time.  The  mines  are  all — those  which  are  worked — well 
opened,  so  that  any  desired  amount  can  be  mined ; the  demand  is  very 
large,  so  that  with  the  ways  and  means  to  place  it  in  the  market,  the  amount 
will  increase  each  year  at  the  rate  of  from  50,000  to  100,000  tons. 

The  following  tables  show  the  shipments  of  iron  ore  and  pig  iron  from 
1850  to  1863  : 


SHIPMENTS  OF  IRON  ORE. 


1855  

Jackson 
Iron  Go. 

Cleveland 
Iron  Go. 

1,447 

Lake  Superior 
Iron  Go. 

Total 

1,447 

1856 

4,497 

7,100 

.... 

11,587 

1857 

13,912 

12,272 

.... 

26,184 

1858 

11,104 

19,931 

.... 

31,035 

1859 

10,662 

30,344 

24,668 

65,679 

1860 

41,286 

42,696 
7,311  . 

33,016 

116,998 

1861 

12,919 

25,200 

45,430 

1862 

42,767 

35,244 

37,710 

115,721 

Total  amount  shipped  to  date 

414,091 
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PRODUCTS  OP  PIG  IRON. 

Pioneer  Collins  Forest  Northern  Value 

Iron  Co.  Iron  Co.  Iron  Co.  Iron  Co.  per  ton. 

1858  1,627  $25 

1859  4,683  2,575  25 

1860  3,560  1,950  150  25 

1801  2,580  2,060  2,430  ♦ 900  23 

1862  1,438  2,207  2,802  2,143  35 

RECAPITULATION. 

Ore.  Pig.  Total  value. 

1855  gross  tons  1,447  ....  $14,470 

1856  11,597  92,776 

1857  26,184  209,472 

1858  31,035  1,627  249  269 

1859  65,679  7,258  575,521 

1860  '. 116,998  5,660  736,490 

1861  45,430  7,970  410,460 

1862  115,721  8,590  994,976 


THE  FIRST  METAL  PLATED  SHIP. 

At  a meeting  some  months  since  of  the  Archaeological  Society  of  Lon- 
don, Capt.  Windus,  of  the  Navy,  read  an  account  of  a remarkable  car- 
rack  or  war  galley,  equipped  by  the  Knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem, 
and  described  by  Bosio,  the  historian  of  the  Order,  which  had  been 
plated  with  sheet  lead  as  a defense  agaiust  bullets.  This  vessel  was  built 
at  Nice,  in  A.  D.  1530,  and  made  one  of  the  great  squadron  sent  by  the 
Emperor  Charles  V.,  against  Tunis,  to  assist  the  dethroned  Muley  Hassan 
against  Barbarossa.  The  celebrated  Andrew  Dorias  commanded  the  ex- 
pedition, and  after  a few  days  Tunis  was  taken  by  storm.  This  metallic 
clad  galley  was  called  the  Santa  Anna,  and  aided  greatly  in  taking  the 
city.  She  had  six  decks,  consequently  was  larger  than  the  Merrimae. 
Her  crew  consisted  of  500  men. 


A NOVELTY  IN  QUARRYING.  / 

An  instrument  for  boring  into  hard  rock,  made  out  of  a tube  furnished 
with  a circular  cutter  of  rough  diamonds,  is  now  being  employed  in  France. 
It  is  caused  to  revolve,  and,  as  it  enters  the  stone,  the  cutter  scoops  out  a 
cylinder,  which  is  afterwards  easily  taken  out  of  the  tube.  Holes  in  hard 
granite,  for  blasting  purposes,  two  inches  diameter  and  four  feet  deep,  are 
thereby  bored  in  one  hour.  This  would  require  two  days’  work  in  the  or- 
dinary way.  The  diamonds,  when  examined  through  a magnifying  glass, 
do  not  look  at  all  injured. 
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NAUTICAL  INTELLIGENCE. 


ARRIVALS  AID  CLEARANCES  AT  BOSTON. 


The  arrivals  at  Boston  from  foreign  ports  for  ten  years  past  have  been 
as  follows  i 


Ships. 

Barks. 

Brigs. 

Schooners. 

Total. 

1862 

191 

309 

694 

1,807 

3,001 

1861 

187 

391 

713 

1,547 

2,838 

1860 .... 

187 

359 

866 

1,879 

3,291 

1859 

248 

381 

811 

1.619 

3,089 

1858 

171 

324 

764 

1,488 

2,747 

1857 

246 

391 

759 

1,509 

2,905 

1856 

241 

351 

723 

1,377 

2,692 

1855 

227 

326 

849 

1,682 

3,084 

1854 

246 

395 

883 

1,567 

3,091 

1853 

203 

333 

882 

1,566 

2,984 

The  foreign  clearances  have  been  as  follows : 

Ships. 

Barks. 

Brigs. 

Schooners. 

Total. 

1862 

118 

273 

724 

1.804 

2,919 

. 1861 

129 

294 

699 

1,609 

1,907 

2,731 

1860 

122 

359 

850 

3,238 

1859 

177 

380 

757 

1,572 

2,886 

1858 

139 

302 

722 

1,503 

3,066 

1857 

214 

359 

671 

1,569 

2,813 

1856 

210 

357 

755 

1,618 

2,940 

1855 

193 

398 

948 

1,759 

3,298 

1854 

233 

394 

873 

1,671 

3,171 

1853 

160 

372 

912 

1,629 

3,073 

Besides  the  above,  29  steamers  have  arrived  during  the  year,  and  2? 
have  cleared. 

The  coastwise  arrivals  and  the  clearances,  as  far  as  known,  as  many 
are  not  entered  at  the  custom-house,  have  been  as  follows : 


1862  

Arrivals. 

6.273 

Clearances. 

2,451 

1861 

6,741 

5,411 

1860 

8,892 

2,921 

1859 

8,415 

2,958 

1858 

6,354 

2,525 

Arrivals.  Clearances. 


1857 5,740  2,597 

1856 5,971  3,055 

1855  6,271  3,268 

1854 6,480  3,451 

1853 5,904  3,277 


TONNAGE  OF  NEW  YORK. 

The  statement  of  tonnage  of  the  port  of  New  York  for  1862,  as  made 
up  from  the  official  records  at  the  custom-house,  shows  an  increase,  both  in 
the  number  of  arrivals  and  clearances,  over  every  preceding  year.  In  the 
American  tonnage  there  is,  of  course,  considerable  decrease,  owing  to  the 
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fact  that  a large  number  of  vessels  have  changed  their  nationalities,  while 
American  bottoms  have  in  a great  measure  been  neglected,  in  consequence 
of  the  great  risk  of  capture  by  the  Confederate  privateers,  in  addition  to 
which  a large  proportion  of  American  vessels  have  been  employed  by  govern- 
ment. The  total  number  of  arrivals  from  foreign  ports  wa9  5,406,  com- 
prising a total  tonnage  of  2,552,48l£.  Of  this  number  2,693  were  Ameri- 
can vessels,  representing  a tonnage  of  1,472,989£,  against  3,034  vessels 
and  a tonnage  of  1,618,258  in  1861.  The  increase  in  the  number  of  clear- 
ances is  relatively  the  same.  The  number  of  American  vessels  was  2,202, 
and  of  foreign  2,814,  making  5,016  vessels,  and  representing  a tonnage  of 
2,487,852^.  Considering  the  fact  that  the  country  has  been  involved  in  a 
coloss  d civil  war  during  the  entire  year,  the  result  is  certainly  astonishing ; 
yet  the  “ Commerce  of  New  York,”  previously  published,  prepared  the  pub- 
lic for  some  such  result  Annexed  are  the  entries  and  clearances  since 


1857,  inclusive : 

ENTRIES  AT  NEW  YORK  FROM  FOREIGN  PORTS. 

No.  of  vessels.  Tonnage. 

American  vessels * 2,693  lA72,989£ 

Seamen. 

39,762 

Foreign  vessels 

2,713 

1,079,492 

42,055 

Total  entered  in  1862. 

5,406 

2,552,431$ 

81,817 

“ in  1861. 

4,977 

2,483,704$ 

78,264 

44  in  1860. 

4,346 

2,164,601$ 

72,510 

“ in  1859. 

3,905 

1,899,851$ 

64,522 

“ in  1858. 

3,421 

1,693,871$ 

56,645 

44  • in  1857. 

3,851 

1,971,004$ 

65,758 

CLEARED  AT  NEW  YORK  FOR  FOREIGN  PORTS. 

No.  of  vessels.  Tonnage. 

American  vessels 2,202  1,281,722 

Seamen. 

34,543 

Foreign  vessels 

2,814 

1,206,130$ 

42,403 

Total  cleared  in  1862. 

5,016 

2,487,852$ 

77,036 

“ in  1861. 

4,608 

2,388,766$ 

74,925 

“ in  1860. 

3,812 

1,970,997$ 

66,750 

44  in  1859. 

3,253 

1,584,188$ 

56,537 

44  in  1858. 

2,851 

2,947 

1,380,295$ 

48,728 

“ in  1857. 

1,622,707$ 

53,097 

The  number  of  coastwise  entries  and  clearances 

for  the  year- 

-according 

to  custom-house  records — is  as  follows : 

Entered  coastwise. — . 
No.  of  vessels.  Tons. 

Cleared  coastwise. * 

No.  of  vessels.  Tons. 

1862 

1,382 

477,010 

2,302 

619,807 

1861 

1,240 

1,571 

393,024 

2,905 

592,919 

1860 

529,015 

572,232 

4,908 

1,902,508 

1,726,993 

1859 

1,838 

4,698 

1858 

1,559 

499,138 

603,679 

4,331 

1,640,473 

1857 

1,569 

4,182 

1,425,810 

In  view  of  the  continued  interruption  of  the  coastwise  trade,  no  idea  of 
it  can  be  formed  from  these  figures — especially  as  vessels  are  not  by  law  re- 
quired to  enter  and  clear  at  the  custom-house,  except  they  have  either 
foreign  or  certain  specified  domestic  merchandise  on  board. 
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. PACIFIC  OCEAN. 

We  find  in  the  London  Nautical  Magazine  the  following  reports  of 
shoals,  important  to  navigators. 

The  first  is  as  follows,  lying  to  the  north  of  Isabel  Island,  the  principal 
of  the  Solomon  Group,  dangerous  to  shipping  and  new  to  the  chart  under 
the  name  of  the  Lass  Shoal. 

The  brig  Wailua , Lass,  October  11th,  1861,  discovered  a shoal  in  lat* 
7°  45'  S..  long.  159°  54'  E.,  about  half  a mile  wide,  and  in  length  as  far 
as  could  be  seen  from  the  mast-head ; it  stands  N.W.  and  S.E.  We  passed 
over  it  and  found  11  fathoms  water.  About  one  and-a-half  miles  trorn 
where  we  were,  the  water  had  a milky  appearance,  and  think  that  a ves- 
sel passing  over  there  would  be  likely  to  strike.  Did  not  find  this  shoal 
on  any  of  my  charts,  therefore  ships  passing  that  way  will  require  to  keep 
a sharp  look  out.  At  $he  place  where  we  went  over,  the  rocks  were 
plainly  visible  under  the  vessel. 

The  next  by  the  same  vessel  is  off  the  N.E.  coast  of  New  Guinea.  The 
account  says : — ^ 

October  28th,  lat.  5°  40'  S.,  long.  146°  18'  E.,  during  the  night  we  dis- 
covered another  shoal,  not  down  on  our  charts.  It  is  situated  between 
Rooke  and  Lotten  Islands,  and  is  about  half  a mile  in  circumference,  and 
is  covered  with  trees. 

The  position  given  places  it  near  the  Astrolabe  Gulf,  but  just  within  the 
coast  line  about  Point  Iris.  We  therefore  preserve  the  record  for  future 
reference.  The  Lotten  Island  is  Dampier’s  Rocky  Island,  called  Lottin  by 
D’Urville.  The  charts  of  these  parts,  however,  are  yet  in  a very  im- 
perfect condition,  and  especially  that  portion  bounded  by  the  Admiralty 
Islands,  New  Ireland,  New  Britain,  and  New  Guinea,  that  appears  to 
abound  in  detached  shoals  and  small  islands,  of  the  positions  and  contour 
of  which  we  are  yet  very  uncertain.  The  following  from  the  same  vessel 
as  the  preceding  is  also  new  to  the  chart,  and  must  have  presented  an  in- 
teresting spectacle  to  the  crevv  of  the  Wailua . The  account  says: — 

November  5th,  discovered  another  shoal  to  the  westward  of  New 
Britain,  N.W.  of  Nord  Island,  five  miles  off  shore.  This  shoal  is  about 
half  a mile  wide,  and  five  miles  long,  having  the  appearance  of  a half 
moon.  We  lowered  a boat  and  examined  it,  finding  about  lO  feet  water 
thereon.  On  approaching  this  shoal  the  man  at  tlio  mast-head  cried, — 
“There  she  blows!”  but  on  nearing  it  we  discovered  it  to  be  a boiling- 
spring, constantly  emitting  water  about  150  feet  in  the  air,  and  on  first 
sighting  this  it  had  just  the  appearance  of  a whale  spouting.  This  spring 
can  be  seen  about  twenty  miles  off. 

Such  scenes  are  highly  interesting,  but  are  to  be  expected  in  a sea  over 
A volcanic  bed  that  will  throw  up  a cone  like  Lottin  Island,  above  8,000 
feet  in  height,  in  which  the  volcanic  principle  is  evidently  at  work  by  the 
emission  of  smoke,  and  a large  hollow  on  its  N.E.  side,  the  remains  of  an 
ancient  crater.  There  is  abundance  of  work  here  for  the  nautical  sur- 
veyor. 


NOVA  SCOTIA,  SOUTH-EAST  COAST. 

The  following  description  of  shoals  recently  discovered  in  Shelburne 
Harbor,  on  the  S.E.  coast  of  Nova  Scotia,  is  by  Captain  Shortland,  R.N., 
1862. 
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Middle  Rock , in  the  channel  approaching  Shelburne,  is  a small  rocky 
patch  of  2 £ fathoms,  low  water  springs,  with  the  remarkable  boulder  on 
Surf  Point  bearing  W.b.N.  £ N.,  six  cables,  and  Sand  Point  N.b.W. 
rather  less  than  a mile.  It  is  about  half  way  between  the  North  end  of 
MacNutt’s  Island  and  Sand  Point  northward  of  it,  a 3 fathom  shoal  ex- 
tending out  to  it  half  a mile  from  the  eastern  shore,  the  rock  forming  its 
outer  extreme.  The  'depth  at  a cable  west  from  the  rock  is  5 fathoms. 

Hero  Shoal  is  a small  rocky  patch  of  2£  fathoms  (replaced  on  the 
chart  by  H.M.S.  Hero  in  1862),  S.W.,  rather  more  than  half  a mile  from 
the  southermo8t  wharf  of  Shelburne,  and  about  one- third  across  from  the 
western  to  the  eastern  shore,  with  the  towe&of  the  northernmost  church 
in  Shelburne  on  with  a white  house  on  the  high  land  northeastward  of  the 
town,  bearing  N.E.  { N.  At  a cable  eastward  of  the  shoal  there  are  6 
fathoms  water,  and  between  the  shoal  and  the  western  shore  3^-  and  4 
fathoms. 

The  tower  of  the  southermost  church  in  Shelburne  on  with'  the  white 
house  on  the  high  land  N.E.  of  the  town,  bearing  N.E.  £ N.  leads  a cable 
eastward  of  the  shoal. 


NOTICES  TO  MARINERS  BT  SUPERINTENDENT  A.  D.  BACHE. 

The  following  Notices  to  Mariners  have  been  given  by  the  Super- 
intendent of  the  U.S.C.  survey,  A.  D.  Bache. 

In  the  approaches  to  Newport  Harbor,  Rhode  Island,  two  rocks  have 
been  discovered  by  Henry  Mitchell,  Assistant  U.S.  Coast  Survey. 

No.  1.  Is  about  700  yards  west  from  the  Poor  House  on  Coaster's 
Harbor  Island,  and  375  yards  N.b.E.  from  red  buoy  No.  6.  It  is  *bout 
one  acre  in  extent,  with  17  feet  shoalest  at  meaji  low  water.  At  the  low- 
est spring  tides  there  will  probably  not  be  less  than  15£  feet  over  it. 

It  is  nearly  mid  channel  in  tto  northern  passage.  To  clear  it,  hug 
closely  the  bold  shore  of  Coaster’s  harbor  Island. 

2.  Is  nearly  on  the  line  between  the  Rose  Island  Spindle,  about  325 
yards  from  it,  and  Goat  Island  Lighthouse.  It  has  two  sharp  peaks  N.W. 
and  S.E.,  14£  feet  on  the  outer  at  mean  low  water.  West  of  this  rock  the 
depth  is  5 fathoms;  to  the  northward,  7 fathoms;  to  the  eastward,  8 
fathoms ; ahd  to  the  southward,  7 fathoms  water.  It  is  outside  of|the  line 
from  Rose  Island  Spindle  to  buoy  Mo.  3.  To  clear  it  keep  the  Goat* 
Island  side  of  the  channel.  . ' 

Shoal  on  the  Coast  of  Maryland. — The  Baltic , drawing  18^- feet  water, 
Captain  J.  J.  Comstock,  is  reported  to  have  run  aground  on  a shoal  about 
two  and-a-half  miles  due  East  from  Winter  Quarter  Shoal,  about  eleven 
miles  from  the  coast  of  Maryland.  It  is  not  laid  down  on  the  charts,  but 
will  be  surveyed  as  soon  as  possible. 


APPLIANCES  FOR  SAVING  LIFE  FROM  SHIPWRECK  ON  THE  COASTS  OF 

DENMARK. 

i 

A notico  to  mariners  by  the  Danish  government  states  that  at  various 
places  on  the  coast  of  North  Jutland  and  on  the  island  of  Bornholm,  life- 
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boats  are  stationed  for  the  saving  of  lives  from  shipwreck,  furnished  with 
the  necessary  apparatus  for  the  purpose. 

The  stations  are  the  following,  viz. : — 


I. — On  the  western  coast  of  North  Jutland. 


Skagen*f 

Kandestederne*f 

Hirtshals*! 

Lenstrup*f 

Lokken*f 

Blockbusene*f 

Slette  Strand^f 

Thorup  Strand*f 

Lild  Strand*! 

Handstedholme*! 


Klitmoller*! 

Nordre  Vorupore*! 
Orum  Strand*! 
Vester  Agger*! 
Agger  Kanal* 
Thyboe  Ron! 
Flyvholm*! 
Ferringf 
Tuskjar*! 
Bjerehuse! 


Vederso  Klit*! 
Sondervig! 

Sonder  Lyndvig*! 

Haurvig! 

Bjerregaard! 

Nyminegab* 

Hennestrand! 

Blaavandshuk*! 

Rindby  Fano* 


II. — On  the  eastern  coast  of  North  Jutland. 


Aalbek*! 

IIL — On  the  isle  of  Bornholm. 


Allinge!  Svanike!  Ronne*! 

Gudhjem!  Snogeboek*! 

If  communication  with  a stranded  vessel  in  no  other  way  can  be 
effected,  a nine  yarn  line  will  be  thrown  to  the  shipwrecked  men  by  the 
aid  of  a rocket  apparatus ; hauling  on  board  this  line,  a 3£  itfch  hawser 
will  follow,  at  the  end  of  which  a block  is  made  fast,  in  which  is  the 
bight  of  a thin  line.  Both  ends  of  this  line  are  made  fast  on  the  life- 
chair,  that  with  its  thimble  travels  on  the  3£  inch  hawser.  The  hawser 
\must  be  made  fast  on  board  the  ship  as  high  as  possible,  in  order  that  the 
chair,  if  possible,  may  clear  the  surf.  By  the  aid  of  the  thin  line,  that 
passes  through  the  block,,  made  fast  on  the  hawser  on  board,  the  chair 
can  be  hauled  to  and  fro  from  the  beach,  and  thus  the  communication  for 
the  saving  of  the  crew  is  effected.  • 


FIRST  CARGO  OF  T£A  FROM  JAPAN. 

The  bark  Benefactor,  Captain  Berry,  which  arrived  the  past  month, 
from  Yokohama  (Bay  of  Yeddo),  brings  the  first  cargo  of  teas  imported 
into  New  York  from  Japan  since  the  opening  of  trade  with  that  coun- 
try/ Hitherto  the  teas  and  silks  of  Japan  have  found  their  way  to  the 
Atlantic  States  via  China,  where  th%  teas  have  been  refired  and  repacked. 
The  Benefactor’s  cargo  has  been  prepared  in  Yokohama,  with  special  re- 
ference to  its  sale  in  the  American  market,  the  firing  and  repacking  being 
superintended  by  Chinese,  sent  to  Japan  for  thp  purpose.  The  tea  of 
Japan  resembles-  the  finest  green  tea  of  China,  known  as  Moyune,  differ- 
ing chiefly  in  this,  that  it  is  perfectly  pure  and  free  from  all  coloring  mat- 
ter. While  the  Japan  tea  is  not  deficient  in  strength,  it  has  a delicacy 
and  softness  of  flavor  which  has  already  made  it  very  popular. 

The  Benefactor  and  cargo  are  consigned  to  Messrs.  A.  A.  Low  <fc  Bro- 
thers, and  the  teas  will  be  offered  for  sale  in  a few  days.  She  has  be- 
sides a quantity  of  raw  silk,  said  to  be  of  the  finest  quality. 

Two  pheasants,  put  on  board  by  the  American  minister  at  Japan,  and 
intended  for  the  Central  Park,  died  the  other  side  of  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 


* Lifeboat 


! Rocket  apparatus  for  carrying  a line. 
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ECONOMY  AND  LIBERALITY. 

There  is  scarcely  any  virtue  that  requires  more  strength  of  character  for 
its  practice  than  systematic  economy.  To  spend  money  is  the  easiest  thing 
in  the  world,  and  even  a fool  can  throw  it  away.  But  always  to  count  the 
cost  before  a purchase  is  made,  so  that  both  ends  may  meet  at  the  close  of 
the  year,  (often  called  by  the  spendthrift  meanness,)  is  really  the  best  evi- 
dence of  honesty  and  true  bravery.  Yet  we  have  seen  men  even  laugh  at 
the  idea  of  trying  to  save  a dollar;  were  you  however  to  follow  these  same 
individuals  through  the  year,  you  would  find  nine  out  of  every  ten  cheating 
“ the  butcher,  the  baker,  and  the  candle  stick  maker  ” out  of  the  amounts 
they  justly  owed  them.  Set  it  down  then  as  a fixed  fact  that  no  man  ex- 
cept the  very  few  of  independent  fortunes  can  prompfly  pay  his  honest 
debts  without  being  frugal  and  saving. 

But  the  particular  idea  we  wished  at  this  time  to  enforce  was,  that,  among 
men  in  ordinary  circumstances,  there  can  be  no  true  liberality  without 
proper  economy . This  proposition  is  as  clear  as  noon-daj , and  yet  the  world’s 
judgment  is  not  regulated  by  it.  We  see  a man  give  a hundred,  five  hun- 
dred, or  a thousand  dollars  to  some  charitable  object  and  call  it  liberality, 
while  another  refuses  to  give  and  we  set  that  down  as  meanness,  without 
in  either  instance  inquiring  into  the  facts  or  circumstances.  In  the  one 
case  the  five  hundred  dollars  may  be  given  by  the  spendthrift  who  never 
meets  an  obligation  promptly,  but  likes  the  show  and  reputation  of  giving, 
while  in  the  other  case  systematic  charity  in  an  unostentatious  way  may 
be  the  rule  of  life.  Show  liberality  we  think  is  a very  cheap  commodity. 
The  money  given  does  good,  (and  so  far  we  like  it,)  but  there  is  no  heart, 
no  self-denial,  no  true  liberality  in  it. 

The  mere  fact  then  that  one  gives  largely,  or  has  the  reputation  of  doing 
so,  is  no  proof  that  he  is  truly  liberal  or  generous,  any  more  than  is  the 
fact  that  a man  practises  strict  economy,  and  only  gives  when  he  can  afford 
to,  proof  of  his  meanness.  Always  remember  this,  that  it  is  only  the  pru- 
dent who  can  afford  to  give,  and  distrust  therefore  the  liberality  of  one  who 
is  not  frugal  and  saving.  To  be  free  with  others  money,  to  give  largely  out 
of  what  one  needs  to  pay  one’s  debts,  is  neither  generous  nor  Christian. 

We  would  say  then  to  all,  do  not  be  afraid  to  economize,  or  to  have  it 
known  that  you  are  economical ; for  that  fear  only  exists  in  the  mind  of  the 
snob  or  the  swindler.  And  further,  if  you  meet  one  who  ridicules  the  idea 
of  practising  economy,  and  yet  has  the  reputation  of  being  a generous  fel 
low,  avoid  him  as  you  would  a pestilence,  for  ten  to  one  he  will  cheat  you  ; 
perhaps  borrow  and  forget  to  return  it,  and  abuse  you  unmercifully  when 
you  request  him  to  refund.  A man  who  will  not  economize  will  not  pay 
his  debts  ; and  a man  who  will  not  economize  cannot  afford  to  be  liberal. 


HUMAN  HAIR  AS  AN  ARTICLE  OF  TRAFFIC. 

Few  persons  are  probably  aware  of  the  extent  to  which  the  traffic  in 
human  hair  is  carried.  It  has  been  ascertained  that  the  London  hair- 
‘ merchants  alone  import  annually  no  less  a quantity  than  five  tons.  But 
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the  market  would  be  very  inadequately  supplied  if  dependence  were  solely 
placed  on  chance  clippings.  There  must  be  a regular  harvest,  which  can 
be  looked  forward  to  at  a particular  time;  and  as  there  are  different  mar- 
kets for  black  tea  and  green  tea,  for  pale  brandy  and  brown  brandy,  so  is 
there  a light-haired  market  distinct  from  the  dark-haired. 

The  light  hair  is  exclusively  a German  product.  It  is  collected  by  the 
agents  of  a Dutch  company  who  visit  England  yearly  for  orders.  Until 
about  fifty  years  ago,  light  hair  was  esteemed  above  all  others.  One 
peculiar  golden  tint  was  so  supremely  prized,  that  the  dealers  only  pro- 
duced it  to  favorite  customers,  to  whom  jt  was  sold  at  eight  shillings  an 
ounce,  or  nearly  double  the  price  of  silver.  The  rich  and  silk-like  tex- 
ture of  this  treasured  article  had  its  attractions  for  poets  and  artists  as 
well  as  traders.  “Shakspeare  especially,”  says  one  of  our  authorities, 

“ seems  to  have  delighted  in  golden  hair.”  “Her  sunny  locks  hung  on 
her  temples  like  the  golden  fleece;”  as  Bassanio  describes  Portia  in  the 
Merchant  of  Venice.  Again,  in  the  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  Julia  says 
of  Sylvia  and  herstNf;  “Her  hair  is  auburn,  mine  is  perfect  yellow.”. . . . 
Black  hair  he  only  mentions  twice  throughout  bis  entire  plays,  clearly 
showing  that  he  imagined  light  hair  to  be  the  peculiar  attribute  of  soft 
and  delicate  women. 

A similar  partiality  for  this  color,  touched  with  the  sun,  runs,  how- 
ever, through  the  great  majority  of  the  poets,  old  Hoirter  himself  for  one  ; 
and  the  best  painters  have  seized,  with  the  same  instinct,  upon  golden 
tresses.  A walk  through  any  gallery  of  old  masters  will  instantly  settle* 
this  point.  There  is  not  a single  female  head  in  the  National  Gallery, 
beginning  with  those  glorious  studies  of  heads,  the  highest  ideal  of  female 
beauty  by  such  an  idealist  as  Correggio,  and  ending  with  the  full-blown 
blondes  of  the  prodigal  Kubens — there  is  not  a single  black-haired  female 
head  amongst  them. . 

But  all  this  has  passed  away  ; the  dark  brown  hair  of  France  now  rules 
the  market.  It  is  the  opinion  of  those  who  have  the  best  right  to  offer 
one  on  such  a subject,  that  the  colorlff  the  hair  of  the  English  people 
has  deepened  in  tint  within  the  last  fifty  years,  and  that  this  change  is 
owing  to  the  more  frequent  intermarriages,  since  the  Napoleonic  wars, 
with  nations  nearer  to  the  sunny  south.  Whether  dark  or  light,  how- 
e\|er,  the  hair  purchased  by  the  dealer  is  so  closely  scrutinized,  that  he 
can  discriminate  between  German  and  the  French  article  by  the  smell 
alone ; nay,  he  even  claims  the  power,  “ when  his  nose  is  in,”  of  distin- 
guishing accurately  between  the  English,  the  Welsh,  the  Irish,  and  the 
Scotch  commodities.  The  French  dealers  are  said  to  be  able  to  detect  the 
difference  between  the  hair  “ raised”  in  two  districts  of  Central  France, 
not  many  miles  apart,  by  tokens  so  slight  as  would  baffle  the  most  learned 
of  our  naturalists  and  physiologists. 

Black  hair  is  imported  chiefly  from  Brittany  and  the  south  of  France, 
where  it  is  annually  collected  by  the  agents  of  a few  wholesale  Parisian 
houses.  The  average  crops — we  scorn  the  imputation  of  a pun — har- 
vested by  these  firms,  amount  yearly  to  upwards  of  two  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds*  weight.  The  price  paid  for  each  head  of  hair  ranges  from 
one  to  five  francs,  according  to  it  weight  and  beauty ; the  former  seldom 
rising  above  a pound,  and  seldom  falling  below  twelve  onces..  The  itin- 
erant dealers  are  always  provided  with  an  extensive  assortment  of  ribbons, 
silks,  laces,  haberdashery,  and  cheap  jewelry  of  various  kinds,  with  which 
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they  make  their  purchases  as  frequently  as  with  money.  They  attend  all 
the  fairs  and  merrymakings  within  their  circuit,  and  the  singularity  and 
novelty  of  their  operations  are  wont  to  strike  travelers  more  than  any- 
thing else  which  meets  their  notice.  “In  various  parts  of  the  motley 
crowd,”  says  one  who  had  stopped  to  stare  his  fill  at  one  of  the  Breton 
fairs,  “ there  were  three  or  four  different  purchasers  of  this  commodity, 
who  travel  the  country  for  the  purpose  of  attending  the  fairs  and  buying 
the  tresses  of  the  peasant-girls,”  who  seem,  indeed,  to  bring  the  article  to 
market  as  regularly  as  peas  or  cabbages.  “They  have  particularly  fine 
hair,”  he  continues,  “and  frequently  in  the  greatest  abundance.  I should 
have  thought  that  female  vanity  would  have  effectually  prevented  such  a 
traffic  as  this  being  carried  to  any  extent.  But  there  seemed  to  be  no 
difficulty  in  finding  possessors  of  beautiful  heads  of  hair  perfectly  willing 
to  sell.  We  saw  several  girls  sheared,  one  after  the  other,  like  sheep,  and 
as  many  more  standing  ready  for  the  sheers,  with  their  caps  in  their 
handstand  their  long  hair  combed  out  and  hangingdown  to  their  waists. 
Some  of  the  operators  were  men,  some  women.  By  the  side  of  the 
dealers  was  placed  a large  basket,  into  which  every  successive  crop  of 
hair,  tied  up  into  a wisp  by  itself,  was  thrown;”  As  far  as  personal  beauty 
is  concerned,  the  girls  do  not  lose  much  by  losing  their  hair ; for  it  is  the 
fashion  in  Brittany  to  wear  a close  cap,  which  entirely  prevents  any  part 
of  the  chevelure  from  being  seen,  and  of  course  as  totally  conceals  the 
want  of  it.  The  hair  thus  obtained  is  transmitted  to  the  wholesale 
houses,  by  whom  it  is  dressed,  sorted,  and  sold  to  the  hair-workers  in  the 
chief  towns,  at  about  ten  francs  per  pound.  The  portion  of  tfye  crop  most 
suitable  for  perukes  is  purchased  by  a particular  class  of  persons,  by  whom 
it  is  cleaned,  curled,  prepared  to  a certain  stage,  and  sold  to  the  peruke- 
iers  at  a greatly  advanced  price — it  may  be  forty,  or  it  may  be  eighty 
francs  per  pound.  Choice  heads  of  hair,  like  choice  old  pictures,  or 
choice  old  china,  have,  however,  no  limit  to  the  price  they  may  occasion-  >: 
ajly  command. 


PROSPECTS  OF  EMIGRATION* 

The  emigration  to  this  port  in  January  was  nearly  three  times  that  of 
the  corresponding  month  of  1862.  From  this  fact  some  people  conclude 
that  there  is  to  be  a decided  increase  in  the  number  of  emigrants  this 
year  over  that  of  last.  Comparisons  between  the  emigration  for  corres- 
ponding months  in  different  years,  usually  give  a fair  idea  of  the  pros- 
pective increase  or  decrease  of  the  number  of  arrivals.  But  in  the  case 
referred  to,  the  general  rule  fails.  The  prevalence  of  mild  weather  and 
of  easterly  winds  clearly  accounts  for  the  large  influx  of  emigrants  last 
month.  There  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  there  will  be  this  year  any 
greater  emigration  than  in  1862 ; and  people  who  are  holding  meetings 
to  remonstrate  against  any  extra  importation  of  laborers  at  this  time  only 
throw  away  their  time  and  labor.  The  continuance  of  the  war  de- 
ters emigration,  especially  from  Germany.  Emigration  from  England  is 
also  powerfully  affected  by  the  same  cause.  But  no  amount  of  calamity 
and  misfortune  operates  to  prevent  the  Irish  residents  from  sending  over 
to  the  old  country  fo*  their  friends;  and  the  friends  thus  sent  for  are  al- 
ways happy  to  come.  If  there  is  any  increase  in  the  emigration  this  year 
over  that  of  last,  it  will  be  from  Ireland. 
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NATIONAL  EDUCATION  IN  IRELAND. 

According  to  the  28th  report  of  the  Commissioners  of  National  Educa- 
tion in  Ireland,  for  the  year  186 1,  it  appears  that  at  the  close  of  the  year 
1861  the  number  of  schools  in  operation  was  5,830.  The  average  daily 
attendance  of  pupils  for  the  same  period  was  284,726,  and  the  average  num- 
ber on  the  rolls  for  the  same  year  was  531,014  ; while  the  total  number  of 
distinct  children  at  any  time  on  the  rolls  for  the  year  was  803,364.  As 
compared  with  the  year  1860,  there  is  an  increase  of  198  in  the  number  of 
schools  in  operation  for  the  year  1861.  ' The  total  number  of  pupils  on  the 
rolls  has  decreased  by  636 ; but  the  average  number  on  the  rolls  has  in- 
creased by  20,376  ; whilst  the  increase  in  the  average  daily  attendance 
amounts  to  21,903.  The  increase  in  these  latter  numbers  indicate  an  im- 
provement in  the  regularity  of  the  pupils*  attendance  during  the  past  year  ; 
but  it  is  not  expected  that  the  total  number  on  the  rolls  will  much  vary  from 
the  800,000 — or  one-seventh  of  the  population — yearly  receiving  the  ben- 
efits of  the  system. 


RECEIPTS  OF  INTERNAL  REVENUE. 

The  following  are  the  total  amounts  of  internal  revenue  tax,  exclusive 
of  receipts  from  corporation  salaries  and  stamps,  received  by  the  Com- 
missioner of  Internal  Revenue  from  the  collectors  of  the  several  States  to 
January  31,  1S63  : — 


Maine 

$13,063 

Virginia 

$4,715 

New  Hampshire 

76,000 

Kentuckv 

267,010 

Vermont 

67,662 

Missouri 

427,000 

Massachusetts 

. 1,250,250 

Ohio 

847,580 

Rhode  Island 

. 105,000 

Indiana 

169,995 

Connecticut 

450,000 

Illinois 

367,742 

New  York 

. 2,225,259 

Michigan 

142,103 

New  Jersey 

325,435 

Wisconsin 

120,575 

Pennsylvania 

. 1,353,783 

Iowa 

50,000 

Delaware 

22,000 

Minnesota 

8,017 

Maryland 

312,143 

California 

280,115 

A a A/t  A 

Total 

#9,067,538 

PEA-NUTS  IN  CALIFORNIA. 

One  of  the  San  Francisco  papers  (the  Mercantile  Gazette , we  believe,) 
says  that  some  10,000  pounds  of  pea-nuts  were  raised  in  Yole  and  Sacra- 
mento counties  during  the  Jast  year;  8,000  pounds  of  which  were  pur- 
chased by  a firm  in  this  city.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  floods  there  proba- 
bly would  have  been  over  20,000  pounds  produced.  The  first  lot  of  pea- 
nuts raised  in  this  State,  came  into  market  about  three  years  ago.  Their 
cultivation  has  been  so  successful  that  it  is  probable  the  importation  of 
them  will  entirely  cease  within  the  next  two  years.  Dealers  purchase 
them  of  the  producer  at  20  cents  a pound,  and  wholesale  them  at  25  cents. 
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| LVFECT  OF  THIS  WAU  o>  • - >t  ■ a • • - “ . 

i'F.K  -r'  M > 

The  census  returns  for  1 •••»•  ■ & : F U .*  $ a-  ; 

furnish  most  interesting  ovblcr  - a L r.  .1  ..  d :yi-i  ; -;.c  F M 

<T  the  different  sectb  * s of  <>*»r  «•  a \ . F.  c-mme  j.!tding.  • 1 .r/fu 
ov0gre?s  for  the  last  ten  ycaS,  :h-  oW.rver  is  especial ly  strum1;  w 1 th  the 
fact  that  the  West,  wonderfully  giited  by  nature,  has  been  receiving  con- 
t ibutious  to  her  wealth  from  ail  sections  of  Mo1  Union,  ami  t-vm  fr  uu 
the  whole  world,  until  now  she  is  refu-ning  the  g>f t a thouxmil-fotof.  A 
flood  of  emigrants  from  dm  Eastern  Scutes,  ami  »r  m*  Fu  one,  a.v  mpa  • 

1,\  a stream  of  oaphni  for  tiro  construction  of  r.-<  ,t*  : ’ ■.  * 

improvements,  hav<>  l°K\n  poured  n»?  Jo  its  rich  i%-  1 , ; • F vg  *’ 
i-  F'!,.'  ,v.  • dbi%  and  furnishing  cheap  ir-.o'y  . . ..  * ...  . 

Fa  *as*  material  wea’th  of  the  whole  ia- garni  m : ■•  ; • - • 

ha>  been,  as  it  were,  tapped  by  a hundred  hv-m  1 ward 

? Ti  unniinleing  streams  to  ll  f-d  the  mounds  e*  y,.»  jrv 
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THE  PAST  AND  FUTURE  OF  THE  WEST. 

THE  EFFECT  OF  THIS  WAR  ON  THE  MISSISSIPPI THE  WEST  AS  THE  CEN- 

TER OF  MANUFACTURES. 

The  census  returns  for  1860,  compared  with  those  of  1850  and  1840, 
furnish  most  interesting  evidence  respecting  the  actual  and  relative  growth 
of  the  different  sections  of  our  country.  In  contemplating,  however,  this 
progress  for  the  last  ten  years,  the  observer  is  especially  struck  with  the 
fact  that  the  West,  wonderfully  gifted  by  nature,  has  been  receiving  con- 
tributions to  her  wealth  from  all  sections  of  the  Union,  and  even  from 
the  whole  world,  until  now  she  is  returning  the  gift  a thousand-fold.  A 
flood  of  emigrants  from  the  Eastern  States,  and  from  Europe,  accompanied 
by  a stream  of  capital  for  the  construction  of  railroads  and  other  internal 
improvements,  have  been' poured  on  to  its  rich  lands,  making  almost  all 
portions  accessible,  and  furnishing  cheap  transportion  to  market.  Thus 
the  vast  material  wealth  of  the  whole  region,  mining  and  agricultural, 
has  been,  as  it  were,  tapped  by  a hundred  avenues,  and  flowed  eastward 
in  multiplying  streams  to  feed  the  nation’s  commerce  and  add  to  the  na- 
tion’s wealth.  The  present  seems  to  have  confirmed  what  the  sagacious 
had  before  discovered — that  the  West  contained  within  its  teeming  bo- 
som all  the  elements  of  future  opulence  and  power,  far  in  excess  of  that 
of  any  other  known  country.  Food,  climate,  minerals,  metals,  water 
carriage — all  are  within  reach,  and  we  may  therefore  confidently  expect 
that  another  census  will  tell  the  story  of  one  more  progressive  step  taken, 
and  the  West  will  have  become  not  only  the  granary  of  the  world,  but 
the  seat  of  manufactures  for  this  continent  at  least. 

Let  us  look  a moment  at  the  past.  The  growth  of  California  has  al- 
ways been  considered  by  many  as  unprecedented,  and  yet  with  all  her 
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gold  and  silver  her  attfactions  have  not  proved  more  seductive  to  enter- 
prising settlers  than  the  wealth  of  the  West.  Thus,  in  1850,  the  fame 
of  the  latter  State  had  attracted  to  it  92,597  persons,  and  Wisconsin  then 
numbered  305,000.  In  1860  California  had  gained  292,173,  and  Wis- 
consin 463,485.  By  the  following  ^ble  will  be  seen  at  a glance  the  re- 
lative increase  in  the  free  population  of  the  different  sections  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  since  1790:* 


1790 

South. 

1.271  692 

North. 

1,902,475 

West 

Immigration 
in  10  years. 

1800 

1,702,980 

2.551,585 

49,470 

1810....  .. 

2,208,785 

3,383,259 

268,870 

1820 

2,842,340 

3,660,758 

4,225,692 

783,679 

150,000 

1830 

5,407,170 

1,454,127 

2,738,317 

128,502 

1840 

4,632,640 

6,616,761 

538,381 

1850 

6,221,868 

8,476,709 

4,854,517 

1,427,337 

1860 

8,625,182 

10,580,840 

8,567,249 

2,444,624 

These  figures  show  the  curious  fact  that  the  population  of  the  West 
has  nearly  doubled  every  ten  years,  and  in  the  last  ten  years  the  white 
population  of  the  South  increased  more  than  that  of  the  North ; doubt- 
less owing  to  the  fact  that  the  Wett  derived  a large  portion  of  its 
3,700,000  of  increase  from  the  Northern  and  Eastern  States.  The  cen- 
sus of  1860  has  not  given  the  nativities  of  the  population.  That  of  1850 
gave  the  Western  population  as  follows: 


Persons  in  the  Western  States  born  there 2,501,633 

44  44  “ born  South.., 660,142 

“ 44  44  born  East 1,090,814 

44  44  44  born  foreign . 601,928 


Total  population 4,854.519 


There  were, also  57,296  born  West  living  at  the  South,  and  19,696 
born  West  living  at  the  East.  Of  the  population  of  the  Northeastern 
States  at  the  same  time,  1,292,241  persons  were  born  abroad,  and 
1,090,814  natives  of  the  Eastern  States  migrated  to  the  West,  and  337,765 
to  the  South  ; making  1,428,579  emigrants  South  and  West,  whose  places 
in  the  East  were  supplied  by  1,292,241  of  the  “pauper  labor”  of  Europe. 
In  the  ten  yeaj*s  which  have  elapsed  since  that  census  the  West  has 
gained  3,700,000  persons.  The  immigration  into  the  Union  during  the 
same  period  was  2,444,624,  which,  with  its  natural  increase  deducted 
from  the  whole  number,  leaves  24,928,271  as  the  population  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  by  natural  inorease  alone  from  1850,  being  at  the  rate  of  25 
* per  cent  in  ten  years,  or  2\  per  cent  per  annum.  The  Northern  popula- 
tion in  the  same  time  increased  25  per  cent,  the  Southern  38  per  cent, 


* The  Southern  section  includes  fourteen  States,  Maryland,  Delaware,  District  of 
Columbia,  Virginia,  North  and  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Louisiana,  Texas, 
Missouri,  Mississippi,  Kentucky,  Arkansas,  Tennessee.  Florida.  The  North  embraces 
the  New  England  States,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey.  The  West,  Ohio, 
Indiana,  Michigan,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Utah,  Nebraska,  California,  Ore- 
gon, Washington,  New  Mexico,  Minnesota,  Colorado,  Dakota,  Nevada. 
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and  the  Western  77  per  cent.  Thus,  the  Northern  population  held  its 
own,  while  that  of  the  South  increased  13  per  cent  by  immigration,  and  the 
West  52  per  cent  by  immigration.  In  other  words,  the  West  gained  in 
the  last  ten  years,  besides  her  natural  increase,  2,500,000  persons,  who 
moved  upon  her  soil  with  their  wealth.  If  the  wealth  thus  obtained  were 
estimated  at  11,000  per  family  of  five,  the  amount  would  be  $500,000,000 
of  capital  which  has  been  carried  thither  by  individuals  to  employ  in  de- 
veloping the  immense  natural  resources  of  that  portion  of  our  country. 
In  the  same  period  there  have  been  built  at  the  West  3,656  miles  of  rail- 
road, at  a cost  of  $254,720,364,  mostly  by  Eastern  or  imported  capital. 
The  Illinois  Central  Railroad  alone  sent  into  Illinois  $30,000,000,  and 
employed  for  some  years  10,000  hands  in  building  a road  which  enabled 
the  Federal  Government  to  sell  $11,00(5,000  worth  of  land,  and  the  com- 
pany to  sell  $20,000,000  more  to  actual  settlers,  making  over  $61,000,000 
concentrated  in  that  State  by  the  operations  of  one  company.  Other 
undertakings  produced  like  results,  but  the  chief  effect  has  been,  by  com- 
bining the  newly  acquired  labor  with  the  prolific  soil,  to  produce  the 
wonderful  supply  of  wealth  which  the  following  figures  indicate.  If  we 
compare  two  States,  Illinois  and  Wisconsin,  the  results  are  as  follows: 


1852..... 

* — Mites  of  railroad. — * 
Illinois.  Wisconsin. 

148  20 

Grain  receipts 
at  Chicago. 

5,873,141 

1853 

196 

50 

6,412,181 

1854 

1,200 

200 

12,932,320 

1855 

1,884 

240 

16.333,700 

1856 

2,24  ( 
2,571 

285 

21,583,221 

1857 

559 

18,032,678 

1858 

2,678 

2,93 

20,035,166 

1859 

2,774 

838 

21,736,147 

1860 

2,811 

951 

36,504,000 

47,696,409 

1861 

2,910 

962 

Total  bushels  ten  years. . 

158,544,554 

This  grain  at  an  average  price  of  66  cents  per  bushel,  the  average  value 
for  1860  at  Chicago,  would  be  worth  $126,000,000,  thus  exceeding  by 
$31,000,000  the  cost  of  the  railroads,  through  the  agency  of  which  the 
grain  was  made  available.  The  entire  value  of  the  imports  into  Chicago 
for  1860  was  $97,067,616.  In  1861  the  quantity  of  grain  increased  to 
47,696,409  bushels,  the  Southern  route  being  closed,  and  in  1862  the 
amount  was  60,150,390  bushels.  These  figures  but  indicate  the  extent  of 
that  prosperity  which  has  developed  so  rapidly  during  the  last  ten  years 
in  the  northern  sections  of  the  West.  So,  too,  the  lines  of  railroad  that 
tend  South  have  poured  streams  of  produce  into  the  bosoms  of  the  river 
cities,  such  as  St.  Louis  and  Cincinnati,  and  made  them  what  they  now 
are. 

But  the  great  natural  outlets  of  the  West  are  its  magnificent  rivers, 
which  spread  their  broad  arms  East  and  West  traversing  hundreds  of 
miles,  and  carrying  their  accumulated  burdens  to  the  Mississippi  to  find 
an  outlet  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  These  are  the  great  arteries  of  trade 
which  confer  wealth  upon  the  Western  producer,  by  cheapening  the  cost 
of  transportation,  and  thus  enabling  his  products  to  compete  with  others 
in  the  markets  of  the  world.  Ever  since  the  purchase  of  Louisiana,  and 
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the  opening  of  the  Mississippi  River  to  Western  produce,  a constantly 
widening  sphere  has  been  given  to  the  industrial  enterprise  which  has 
sought  the  Western  States.  After  the  creation  of  the  Western  territories 
from  the  lands  ceded  to  the  Federal  Government  by  the  State  of  Virginia 
the  population  west  of  the  mountains  did  not  increase  rapidly.  In  1800 
the  number  had  reached  but  49,470  persons.  The  only  outlet  for  pro- 
duce at  that  time  was  to  follow  the  downward  course  of  the  streams  to 
New  Orleans.  But  both  banks  of  the  Mississippi  as  high  as  the  Yazoo 
River  being  held  by  Spain,  Americans  were  prohibited  the  use  of  this  out- 
let. In  1795.  however,  Spain,  by  treaty,  granted  the  free  navigation  of 
the  Mississippi,  with  right  of  deposit  at  New  Orleans  for  three  years,  re- 
serving to  herself  the  right  at  the  end  of  the  three  years  to  continue  this 
privilege,  or  name  some  other  place  of  deposit  on  the  banks  of  the  river. 
In  1 800,  by  the  treaty  of  St.  Ildefonso,  Spain  retroceded  to  France  her 
old  colony  of  Louisiana.  That  colony  had  been  settled  by  France,  and 
remained  in  her  possession  until  1762,  when  it  was  transferred  to  Spain, 
but  in  1800,  as  stated  above,  was  restored  to  France.  Spain,  however, 
continued  in  possession,  and  in  October,  1802,  withdrew  from  the  United 
States  the  right  of  deposit  at  New  Orleans  without  assigning  any  other 
depot.  The  mode  of  travel  then  among  the  settlers,  who  were  all  loca- 
ted on  the  banks  of  the  great  streams,  was  to  constiuct  immense  flat 
boats  designed  only  to  go  down  stream,  there  to  be  broken  up  and  sold 
for  lumber.  These  boats  freighted  with  produce  required  a place  of  de- 
posit, without  which  the  voyage  was  of  no  avail.  When,  therefore,  the 
lower  Mississippi  was  closed,  thus  destroying  the  whole  trade  of  the  West, 
an  intense  excitement  followed.  Expeditions  were  formed  to  open  the 
river  by  force,  and  war  was  imminent.  In  this  state  of  affairs  the  pur- 
chase of  the  country  became  imperative,  and  in  January,  1803,  Congress 
voted  $2,000,000  to  set  on  foot  a negotiation ; at  that  moment,  General 
Victor,  by  order  of  the  1st  Consul,  with  a large  French  force  was  about 
to  sail  from  Holland  to  take  possession.  But  he  was  blockaded  by  the 
British,  and  Bonaparte  seeing  the  impossibility  of  the  expedition,  re- 
ceived favorably  Messrs.  Munroe  and  Livingston  on  their  arrival,  and 
April  30th  sold  them  the  province  of  Louisiana  for  $15,000,000.  The 
difficulties  that  grew  out  of  the  cession,  in  relation  to  boundaries  with 
Spain,  were  protracted  many  years,  and  it  was  not  until  1812  that  the 
people  of  the  territory  were  admitted  into  the  Union  in  accordance  with 
the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  cession.  This  transaction  gave  rise  to  the 
greatest  excitement,  as  all  are  aware — Massachusetts  even  threatening  to 
secede  if  the  annexation  was  carried  out,  and  Mr.  Jefferson  being  de- 
cidedly of  the  opinion  that  the  State  could  not  be  admitted  without  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution.  The  vote  on  the  admission  however  was 
79  to  23,  the*opposition  being  entirely  on  constitutional  grounds. 

Soon  after  Louisiana  was  thus  obtained,  the  great  want  of  the  West 
made  its  appearance  in  the  shape  of  steam.  The  flat  boats  were  indeed 
improved  upon  by  keel  boats,  for  the  purpose  of  ascending  the  streams. 
The  boatman  was  compelled  to  stand  on  the  gunwale,  at  the  extreme  bow, 
and  thrusting  a long  pole  into  the  mud,  placed  his  shoulder  against  the 
top,  walked  aft,  thus  impelling  the  boat  forward.  It  required  four  months 
to  travel,  in  this  manner,  1,500  miles  from  New  Orleans  to  St.  Louis.  In 
1811  Fulton  built  a steamboat  at  Pittsburg.  The  era  of  improvement 
was  thus  opened.  In  1815,  St.  Louis  was  reached  from  New  Orleans  in 
wenty-five  days,  and  the  subsequent  progress  was  as  follows : 
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1810,  New  Orleans  to  St.  Louis,  by  flat  boat. ...  120  days. 

1815,  Steamer  Enterprise 25  u 

1823,  “ time 12  “ 

1826,  “ Gen.  Brown 9 “ 12  hours. 

1828,  “ 44  9 44  4 44 

1860,  “ running  time 3 “ 


These  figures  show  not  only  diminished  time  of  passage,  but  they  speak 
of  immense  additional  resource-capital  that  was  formerly  locked  up  four 
months  in,  a flat  boat  being  now  turned  over  forty  times  in  the  same  period. 

Now  the  Western  waters  are,  or  we  should  say  at  the  breaking  out  of 
this  war  were,  alive  with  steam  tonnage,  which  carried  forth  the  produce 
of  the  West,  and  returned  with  sflgar,  coffee,  cotton,  rice,  tobacco,  and 
merchandise  of  every  description.  The  steam  tonnage  at  the  leading 
cities  is  as  follows : 

Tons. 

New  Orleans 84,300 

St.  Louis 58,305 

Cincinnati 33,900 

Louisville 34,551 

Pittsburg 45,794 

Total 292,470 


Nashville 

4,595 

Wheeling 

17,006 

Memphis 

7,768 

Galena 

6,251 

This  increased  tonnage  does  not  express  the  growth  of  business,  since, 
as  we  intimated  above,  by  increase  of  speed  the  efficacy  of  a given 
amount  of  tonnage  is  forty  times  greater  than  formerly.  In  fact,  it  would 
require  12,000,000  tons  to  do  the  present  amount  of  business  at  the 
old  time,  and  the  capital  required  for  mere  transportation  would  be 
$600,000,000  instead  of  $15,000,000,  as  it  is  now.  The  effect  of  the 
shortened  time  is  also  seen  in  the  lower  freights.  In  1815,  cotton  cloth 
was  30  cents  per  yard,  at  which  price  four  hundred  pounds  of  cloth  was 
worth  $120.  The  freight  from  New  Orleans  to  St.  Louis  was,  at  the 
same  time,  five  dollars  per  one  hundred  pounds  weight  In  1860  the 
same  quantity  of  cloth  was  worth  $44,  and  the  transportation  40  cents,  or 
10  per  eent  of  the  cost.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Western  farmer 
for  a bushel  of  wheat  gets  eight  yards  of  cloth,  instead  of  two  as  at  the 
former  period.  The  market  for  the  manufacturer  is  thus  greatly  extended. 
So,  too,  the  sugar  of  Louisiana  goes  up  the  river  at  $4  per  hhd.,  instead  of 
$60,  as  formerly,  and  the  farmer  has  the  benefit  of  the  difference. 

We  thus  see  what  the  past  has  done  for  the  West,  and  what  great 
promises  the  future  holds  out.  We  see,  too,  how  important  all  these 
great  avenues  of  trade  are  for  her  rapid  development.  She  cannot  afford 
to  lose  her  railroad  connections  with  the  East,  nor  yet  can  she  consent 
that  the  free  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  should  be  interrupted.  The 
two  years  of  war  we  have  passed  through  have  given  good  proof  of  the 
necessity  that  exists  for  both  of  these  connections  with  the  markets,  and 
the  damage  she  must  suffer  were  either  to  be  closed.  Much  discussion 
has  arisen,  therefore,  as  to  the  course  the  Western  Stales  would  take  were 
the  South  to  be  successful  in  this  war;  and  the  lower  Mississippi  pass 
out  of  the  control  of  the  United  States.  We  deem  this  question,  how- 
ever one  of  very  easy  solution.  With  God’s  help  we  propose  to  keep  the 
Mississippi.  But  even  if  we  fail  in  that,  there  can  be  no  reason  why  the 
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West  should  go  with  the  South,  for  it  is  just  as  much  benefit  to  the  South 
as  to  the  West  that  the  navigation  of  the  river  be  free,  and  on  making  a 
peace  that  point  would  of  necessity  be  agreed  upon,  and  the  right  bo 
secured  by  treaty  to  both  parties.  x 

Nor  can  it  be  said  that  a treaty  would  not  long  be  respected  by  the 
South  ; that  she  would,  in  spite  of  it,  interrupt  our  trade  and  shut  up  the 
river,  if  at  any  time  she  should  imagine  it  to  be  for  her  interest  to  do  so. 
We  might  reply  that  we  could  make  her  respect  her  treaties.  But,  waiv- 
ing that  question,  it  is  still  evident  that  a treaty  would  leave  the  rights 
just  as  secure  as  it  would  be  if  the  river  belonged  to  this  government 
alone.  We  could  not  guard  against  all  contingencies  in  any  case.  For 
instance,  although  our  government  extends  now,  and  did  before  the  war, 
over  all  the  States  bordering  on  the  river,  yet  that  fact  did  not  prevent 
the  Southern  States  seceding  and  blocking  up  the  river.  And  were  the 
South  allowed  to  go  to-day,  and  the  West  with  it,  what  would  prevent 
Louisiana  seceding  to-morrow  from  the  Southern  Confederacy,  interrupt- 
ing the  navigation  of  the  river,  and  enacting  over  the  same  folly  of  which 
we  are  at  present  reaping  the  bitter  fruits? 

But  there  is  no  necessity  for  arguing  this  question,  as  it  is  evident  there 
is  no  reason  why  one  should  conclude  that  the  free  navigation  of  the 
Mississippi  would  be  interrupted,  simply  because  the  river  passed  through 
different  nationalities.  All  rivers  thus  situated  are  free  in  all  nations  to 
the  dwellers  on  the  banks.  The  Rhine,  which  descends  from  the  Alps, 
has  on  its  banks  France,  Switzerland,  many  German  Stales,  and  Belgium, 
and  it  debouches  in  Holland.  The  Tagu3  and  the  Duro  traverse  Spain 
and  find  the  sea  in  Portugal.  The  Elbe,  in  the  Bohemian  Mountains, 
traverses  Saxony,  Prussia,  Mecklenbug,  Hanover,  Denmark,  and  reaches, 
the  ocean  in  the  territory  of  Hamburg.  The  Weser  traverses  Saxony, 
Hanover,  and  Oldenburg  to  the  ocean.  The  Danube  traverses  Wurtern- 
burg,  Bavaria,  Austria,  Hungary,  Sclavonia,  and  finds  its  outlet  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  “ sick  man  ” — Turkey.  The  Vistula  passes  from  Poland 
into  Prussia.  The  Po  passes  through  many  countries  of  Italy  to  lose 
itself  in  Venitia.  The  St.  Lawrence  skirts  the  State  of  New  York  to 
find  the  sea  in  British  territory.  In  short,  there  is  no  large  river  of  the 
world  which  finds  the  sea  in  the  same  nation  in  which  it  rises.  Yet,  of  ait 
the  grounds  of  hostility  which  have  arisen,  interruption  to  river  navigation 
has  never  been  one . It  is  no  doubt  true  that,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, interruption  has  resulted  from  war;  but  on  the  return  of  peace  free 
navigation  has  ever  been  the  rule.  Whatever,  therefore,  may  be  the 
issue  of  the  contevst  we  are  now  waging,  this  great  avenue  of  trade  which 
we  have  so  long  enjoyed  will  not,  after  the  war  is  ended,  be  interfered 
with. 

From  the  statements  made  above  it  is  evident  that  the  West,  rich  in 
mineral  and  material  wealth  of  every  kind  and  with  free  and  extensive 
means  of  communication  with  the  markets  of  the  world,  has  a future  in 
store  for  it  of  unexampled  prosperity.  Its  rich  lands  are  even  now  feed- 
ing the  world  ; but  we  think  a greater  source  of  wealth  will  be  its  man- 
ufactures— the  working  up  of  its  own  abundant  materials.  The  condi- 
tion of  the  West  now  is  not  unlike  that  of  New  England  on  the  occur- 
rence of  the  war  of  1812.  Up  to  that  time  the  leading  interests  of  that 
section  were  fishing,  exporting  and  freighting,  while  “free  trade”  was 
the  cardinal  political  doctrine  of  the  people.  Great  wealth  had  been  ac- 
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cumulated  in  the  carrying  trade  during  the  wars  of  Napoleon,  and  the 
farmers  of  the  valleys  of  the  Hudson  and  Connecticut  had  become  rich 
by  the  export  of  breadstuffs.  The  embargo  and  the  war  ending  sudden- 
ly, stopped  the  whole  current  of  that  trade,  and  there  was  a reflux  of 
capital  from  those  employments,  which  accumulated  at  the  financial  cen- 
ters, and  finally  took  a new  direction — running  into  manufactures.  This 
new  enterprise  was  pushed  with  New  England’s  characteristic  energy, 
changing,  however,  (as  we  think,  unfortunately,)  the  political  sentiments 
of  the  people  from  “free  tfade”  to  “ protection.” 

In  the  past  ten  years  the  West  has,  as  we  have  shown,  exceeded  all 
other  sections  in  prosperity.  Population  and  capital  have  flowed  in  upon 
her,  developing  productions  which  have  found  a ready  sale  at  good 
profits,  while  by  means  of  the  railroads  the  whole  Western  country  has 
participated  in  the  general  prosperity.  Now  the  population  has  grown 
somewhat  in  excess  of  the  number  which  can  readily  be  supported  from, 
agriculture,  even  if  possessed  of  a large  foreign  market,  and,  as  formerly 
in  the  East  so  at  present  in  the  West,  manufactures  are  growing  up  and 
are  succeeding,  even  in  spite  of  the  advantages  orf  capital  and  long  experi- 
ence of  the  East.  The  census  gives  us  the  following  figures  in  relation 
to  the  progress  of  the  West  in  that  direction : 

No.  of  Value  Value 

Population,  factories.  Capital.  raw  material.  No.  hands.  produced. 


Eastern  States 10,580,840  71,878  $721,679,206  $635,787,343  1,025,067  $ 1,298, 207, 0.i* 

■Western  States 8,567,249  34,301  196,889,475  224,257,494  222,325  390,411,94$ 


Thus  it  appears  that  the  value  per  head  of  manufactures  at  the  West 
is  $46,  and  at  the  East  $122,  and  that  the  West  produces  nearly  one-third 
as  much  as  the  Eastern  and  Middle  States.  But  the  productions  are  of 
a coarser  description,  as  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  at  the  West  the  raw 
materials  are  60  per  cent  of  the  value  produced,  while  at  the  East  they 
are  but  50  per  cent.  These  manufactures  at  the  We$t,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, have  grown  up  without  any  protection  from  the  vast  competition 
of  New  England  capital,  although  that  competition  has  been  far  more 
direct  and  effective  than  was  that  of  foreign  goods  against  New  England 
at  the  close  of  the  war  in  1812.  The  principal  kinds  of  manufactures 
produced,  East  and  West,  have  been,  as  follows,  according  to  the  same 
authority : 


EAST. 

, 

Capital. 

Value. — s 

1;60. 

1850. 

* 160. 

Boots  and  shoes 

$'0,019,039 

$46,723,572 

$77,355,368 

Woolens 

31,513,258 

40,23  .',869 

62.609.568 

Cottons 

89.464,541 

58,566,922 

106,573,646 

Clothing 

17,47 1;504 

37,837,591 

51,6 18, '92 

Sewing  machines 

1,344,050 

5,426,560 

Furniture 

3,372,162 

12,270,416 

16,026,165 

Pig  iron 

3, 170, 101 

Steam  engines 

23,529,733 

32,937,361 

Agricultural  implements. 

4,134,232 

8,249,281 

Iron  foundries 

14,683,600 

20,871,310 

Lumber 

32,748,645 

38,524.900 

Flour  

74,753,665 

90,261,856 

Soap  and  candles 

3,816,958 

7,940,632 

10,458,542 
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WEST. 

. Capital.  Value. . 

I860.  18§0.  I860. 

Boots  and  shoes $3,141,920  $5,141,520  $9,465,205 

Woolens 2,519,289  3,930,084  3,718,092 

Cottons 783,000  1,269,403  1,391,987 

Clothing 3,021,221  2,765,232  8,610,329 

Sewing  machines 46,200  178,785 

Furniture 3,971,910  *3,960,993  6,674,839 

Pig  iron 16,311,000 

Steam  engines 3,625  317  8,233,876 

Agricultural  implements.  1,923,927  7,955,545 

Iron  foundries 3,839,887  5,170,984 

Lumber 14,577,250  33,274,793 

Flour 42,673‘992  9^,038,794 

Soap  and  candles 1,783,127  1,836,802  5,607,187 


These  figures  indicate  the  nature  of  the  struggle  that  has  been  going 
on.  Thus,  articles  like  shoes  and  clothing  have  not  as  yet  flourished  at 
the  West  under  the  severe  competition  of  the  East,  although  the  West 
has  the  advantage  in  respect  to  raw  materials.  But  in  the  heavier  arti- 
cles, like  iron,  furniture,  agricultural  implements,  steam  engines,  etc., 
which  are  protected  at  the  West  by  the  cost  of  transportation  of  the  ma- 
terials, the  increase  there  has  far  outstripped  the  progress  of  the  same 
branches  at  the  East.  These  figures  also  indicate  that  all  branches  of 
manufactures  are  organized  and  ready  for  expansion.  At  such  a moment 
war  supervenes  and  closes  the  door  to  much  of  the  usual  trade  of  that 
region,  by  cutting  off*  the  Southern  outlets.  The  employments  of  West- 
ern capital  come  to  an  end,  and  enterprise  is  turned  in  the  direction  of 
manufactures  at  the  very  moment  when  cotton,  the  raw  material  for 
$106,000,000  of  Eastern  manufactures,  is  no  longer  available,  and  the  flax 
and  wool  of  the  West  are  becoming  the  materials  for  clothing. 

Thus  the  golden  period  for  the  West  has  arrived ; he  East  having 
no  longer  the  advantage  over  her,  and  the  usual  employment  for 
capital  being  cut  off  to  a great  extent,  we  shall  soon  find  her  expanding 
in  this  new  direction  and  furnishing  not  only  food  but  clothing  for  the 
world.  Her  fertile  soil,  aided  by  machinery,  can,  with  the  same  amount 
of  manual  labor,  furnish  a larger  surplus  of  food  than  any  other  region  ; 
while  her  raw  materials,  her  minerals,  her  water-courses,  and  her  railroads 
all  combine  with  cheap  food  to  make  the  West  the  region  for  the  cheap- 
est possible  production  of  manufactures.  The  fruits  of  her  rich  soil  will 
then  find  a market,  not  only  directly  but  also  in  the  shape  of  goods. 
England  now  imports  food  and  material  from  the  West,  and,  combining 
them  with  English  labor,  furnishes  goods  for  the  supply  of  the  world. 
The  Eastern  States  have  also  in  the  same  way  gained  great  wealth.  But 
now  the  West  is  about  to  do  that  business  for  herself — combining  her 
own  labor,  material,  and  food,  and  thereby  becoming  the  center  of  man- 
ufactures. 
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HUNGARY— ITS  CHIEF  PRODUCTIONS. 

BT  LAD1SLAS  KORIZMICS,  OF  PEST, 

VICE-PRESIDENT  OF  THE  HUNGARIAN  EXHIBITION-COMMITTEE  FOR  THE  INTERNATIONAL 

EXHIBITION  OF  1862. 

According  to  official  accounts  Hungary  produces  each  year  of — 


Wheat 14,655,000  Vienna  Metzen.* 

Rye 15,321,000  44  “ 

Maize 14,506,000  44  44 

Barley 15,950,000  44  44 

Oats  / 24,909,000  44  44 


Other  kinds  of  cereals 1,425,000  44  44 

Peas,  beans,  lentils 1,860,000  44  44 

The  agricultural  products,  which  are  especially  fit  for  exportation,  are, 
wheat  and  flour,  rape  and  rape  oil,  tobacco,  wine,  wool,  timber,  hemp. 

WHEAT  AND  FLOUR. 

Although  the  whole  quantity  of  the  wheat  grown  in  Hungary  (nearly 
15,000,000  V.  M.)  is  of  good  quality,  still  the  wheat  grown  in  the  Banat, 
in  the  counties  of  BAcs  and  Feher,  and  in  the  plains  adjacent  to  the  river 
Theiss,  is  considered  the  best. 

The  staple  places  for  the  corn  trade  are  Pest,  Mosony  (Wieselburg,) 
Gyor  (Raab,)  Torokbecse,  Szeged,  Nagy  Kanizsa. 

Of  these  places,  Pest  being  the  most  important  market,  the  prices  there 
may  be  regarded  as  the  general  average. 

These  prices  were  in  the  year  1824 

44  44  44  1836-1845  

44  44  44  1851 

44  44  44  1854-1861  

44  44  44  1 862  (August) . . 

To  Pest  comes  the  corn  by  railways,  and  on  the  Danube ; from  thence 

it  is  conveyed  to  Vienna  by  the  railway  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube, 
or  more  generally  by  steam  and  common  boats. 

From  Pest  also,  and  from  that  part  of  Hungary  situated  on  the  right 
side  of  the  river,  corn  is  sent  to  Trieste  by  railway.  On  this  line  the 
freightage  for  a hundred  weight  of  wheat  is  now,  from  Buda  to  Trieste, 
80  kreuzers. 

Of  the  Hungarian  wheat  a superior  flour  and  grit  is  made,  and  from 
the  barley  a very  good  quality  of  groat  is  produced  in  large  steam  mills, 
of  which  the  most  important  are  at  Pest  and  Buda,  though  some  very 


1 florin  21  kreuzers.f 

1 44  82 

2 44  86  44 

4 44  37  44 

4 44  70  44 


* 1 Metzen  — 1.691  bushel, 
f 1 florin  — 100  kreuzers,  about  2 English  shillings. 
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considerable  establishments  are  also  to  be  met  with  throughout  the 
country. 

The  following  exhibited  at  the  International  Exhibition,  will  serve  as 
a sample  of  the  kinds  of  flour  made,  and  the  cost  of  each  kind : 


THE  CYLINDER  MILL  ASSOCIATION  AT  PEST. 


A.  Table  grit,  coarse 

15 

florins  20  kreuzers  the  cwt.* 

B.  “ fine 

15 

n 

20 

u u 

No.  0.  King’s  flour 

14 

44 

20 

44  it 

1.  Chandler  extract 

13 

u 

20 

44  44 

2.  Baker  extract 

12 

44 

# # 

44  44 

3.  Flour  for  rolls,  best 

10 

u 

30 

44  44 

4.  Flour  for  rolls 

8 

u 

60 

44  44 

5.  Bread  flour,  best 

7 

u 

60 

44  44 

6.  Bread  flour 

6 

u 

30 

44  44 

The  above  sorts  are  sold  in  sacks  of  150  pounds.  Each  sack  costs  one 
florin  Austrian  currency. 

The  flour  is  carried  by  the  Southern  Railway  to  Trieste,  for  1 florin  20 
kreuzers  per  cwt.,  or  for  1 florin  3 kreuzers  if  for  export,  which  must  be 
made  known  to  the  railway  directors. 

RAPE. 

The  rape  or  colza  is  chiefly  cultivated  on  the  extensive  plains  in  the 
counties  of  B&cs,  Toront&l,  Crongr&d,  Bekes,  Csan&d,  Arad,  Pest  Sol t, 
Heves-Szolnok,  and  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube  in  the  counties  of 
Feher,  Tolna,  and  Baranya. 

The  annual  crops  depend  in  a great  degree  on  meteorological  condi- 
tions, and  therefore  vary.  In  the  year  1861  the  total  produce  amounted 
to  about  1,000,000  Vienna  metzens,  while  in  1862  it  was  scarcely  one- 
quarter  of  that  quantity. 

The  price  of  the  metzen  was,  1861,  7\  florins;  in  1862,  8J-  florins. 
Six  florins  can  be  taken  as  the  average. 

The  central  trading  staple  for  rape  is  Pest. 

The  greater  part  of  the  rape  grown  in  Hungary  is  exported  as  rape- 
seed  ; though  there  are  some  establishments  where  it  is  pressed  for  ob- 
taining oil.  One  of  most  important  mills  is  close  to  Pest,  at  Rakos-Palota, 
belonging  to  the  firm  S.  W.  Schossberger  & Sons.  About  160,000 
Vienna  metzens  are  worked  up  there  annually,  which  yield  about  40,000 
Vienna  cwt.  of  oil,  and  80,000  cwt.  of  rapeseed  cakes  (oil  cakes,)  which 
are  exported  in  great  quantities  to  England. 

The  price  of  these  articles  are,  for  1862 : 

a.  Double  refined  oil,  the  Vienna  cwt.,  cask  included,  36  florins.  In  other 
years  about  27  florins. 

b.  Raw  rape  oil  (Rohes  riibol,)  35  florins.  In  other  years,  25  to  26 
florins. 

c.  Machine  oil  (Maschinen  Schmierol)  extensively  used  instead  of  the 
olive  oil  for  oiling  machines,  38  florins. 


* 1 English  ton  «=»  18  14-100  Vienna  cwt.;  1 Vienna  cwt.  — 123  English  pounds, 
7 ounces,  and  5 drachms. 
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d . Rapeseed  cakes,  the  common  food  having  failed  this  year,  2£  florins  ; 
but  in  other  years  about  florins  the  Austrian  cwt. 

Linseed  cakes  are  also  produced,  and  considerable  quantities  exported. 
The  cwt.  4 florins. 


TOBACCO. 


The  tobacco  plant  is  cultivated  quite  extensively  in  Hungary.  Although 
the  manufacture  and  trade  of  snuff,  tobacco,  and  cigars  is  a State  mo- 
nopoly, permission  to  grow  tobacco  can  be  obtained  of  the  authorities,  as 
well  as  license  for  its  export,  hence  this  favorite  occupation  of  the  Magyar 
is  continually  on  the  increase. 

For  the  State  purposes  a license  is  given  annually  for  the  cultivation  of 
an  area  of  about  75  to  100,000  yokes,  (one  Hungarian  yoke,  1.06  acre,) 
in  addition  to  which  a certain  area  for  growing  tobacco  for  export  is  al- 
lowed to  be  cultivated.  In  the  present  year  the  area  of  tobacco  planting 
for  export  amounted  to  about  8,000  yokes.  The  chief  district  for  tobacco 
is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Theiss. 

The  quantity  raised  on  the  area  reserved  for  the  State  manufactories 
amounts  annually  to  about  750,000  cwt.,  and  on  that  for  export  about 
80,000  Vienna  cwt. ; were  an  impetus  given  by  a greater  demand,  the 
production  could  be  doubled  or  trebled. 

We  give  the  following  as  specimens  of  the  prices  fixed  by  the  State 
factories  for  the  tobacco  needed  for  their  own  purposes'  during  the  years 
1862,  1863,  and  1864;  other  prices  are  fixed  for  the  tobacco  from  other 
places : 

A.  COMMON  LEAVES. 


From  Debreczen,  Szamoshdt,  Szullok,  Nagy-K&roly,  Szeged,  Theiss, 
moscatel  and  common  garden -grown  tobacco,  the  Austria  cwt.  without 
the  stalk  (Storren.) 


Selected  leaves 
First  quality . . 
Second  quality 
Third  quality. , 


11  florins. 

8 “ 50  kreuzers. 

6 “ 50  “ 

4 “ 


From  Csetnek. 


B.  GARDEN  LEAVES. 


First  quality  . 
Second  quality 
Third  quality. 


20  florins. 
15  u 
8 “ 


It  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  tobacco  enumerated  under  A.  is  used  for 
cigars  and  snuffs,  while  those  under  B.  for  pipe  smoking. 

By  private  merchants  it  is  purchased  also  at  different  prices  according 
to  the  places;  but  16  florins  per  Austrian  cwt.,  best  quality;  10-12 
florins,  second  quality ; and  6-8  florins,  the  last  quality,  may  be  taken  as 
the  average  prices.* 

Among  the  wholesale  merchants  engaged  actually  in  the  export  trade 
may  be  mentioned  : 


* According  to  the  latest  news,  the  price  is  increasing. 
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a.  S.  W.  Schossberger,  in  Pest,  who  has  taken  about  2,000  yokes 
from  the  area  allotted  for  the  production  of  tobacco  for  export. 

h,  Lederer  Brothers,  in  Pest,  with  1,500  yokes. 

c.  Kohn  Jzidor,  in  Pest,  with  1,000  yokes. 

d . Kohen  Brothers,  in  Pest,  with  500  yokes. 

It  is  only  lately  that  the  restrictions  on  the  production  have  ceased,  but 
since  that  time  the  tobacco-planting  and  trade  have  very  much  augmen- 
ted, and  besides  the  above-mentioned  firms  there  are  also  others  engaged 
in  it. 


wine. 

As  regards  the  production  of  wine,  Hungary  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant provinces  in  Europe.  Its  annual  produce  is  exceeded  only  by  that 
of  France,  while  for  quality  of  material  it  stands  unrivalled. 

The  wines  were  not  till  recently  sufficiently  known,  since,  owing  to 
various  causes,  only  a very  small  quantity  went  abroad,  and  for  the  same 
reason  also  wines  perfectly  prepared  are  not  now  easily  found  in  consider- 
able quantities.  But  still  a larger  supply  is  kept  in  store  than  hitherto 
demanded  for  exportation.  The  right  sources  must  be  applied  to,  and  ex- 
cellent qualities  will  be  found  in  sufficient  quantities.  ' There  are  some 
growers  in  whose  cellars  thousands  of  eimers  are  stored  waiting  for  pur- 
chasers; but  there  are  also  some  other  merchants  who  could  supply  on 
demand  15,000  to  20,000  eimers  of  good  wine. 

To  give  an  approximate  idea  of  the  scale  upon  which  the  production 
of  wine  is  carried  out,  it  will  suffice  to  mention,  that  in  Hungary,  (with- 
out Transylvania,  Croatia,  Esclavonia,  and  the  respective  military  frontier,) 
to  the  culture  of  the  wine  591.356  yokes  (or  per  800  square  klafter, 
1.182.712  quarters)  are  allotted  ; the  yearly  produce  (on  a quarter  about 
20  eimers*)  amounts  nearly  to  24,000,000  eimers;  of  this,  at  the  present 
time,  about  3,000,000  eimers  is  of  such  a quality  that,  by  proper  man- 
agement, it  can  become  an  article  of  exportation. 

Superior  wines  are  produced  in  the  following  districts : 


The  yearly  production.  Eimers. 

Tokai-Hegyallya,  in  about  19  places 268,000 

“ the  vicinity  of  it,  25  places 130,000 

Menes-Magyar&t,  about  14  places 241,000 

Ruszt  and  the  county  of  Sopron  (Oedenburg.)  about  19  places  59,000 

Soml6  and  the  county  of  Veszprem  in  about  7 places 25,000 

Badacson  and  the  environs  of  the  Lake  of  Balaton,  in  about 

10  places 90,000 

Neszmely  and  its  environs,  in  about  7 places 80,000 

Ermell6k  in  the  county  of  Bihar,  in  about  20  places 240,000 

Eger-Visonta,  in  about  19  places 240,000 

Szegz&rd  in  the  county  of  Tolna,  in  about  13  places 150,000 

Villany  and  its  environs,  in  about  11  places 80,000 

County  of  Baranya,  in  about  11  places 400,000 

Buda  and  the  environs,  in  about  6 places 400,000 


* 1 Eimer  — 11.8  gallons. 
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The  yearly  production. 

Pest-Kobany  (Steinbruch,)  in  about  7 places 

Szerednye,  in  about  8 places 

County  of  Nogr&d,  in  about  14  places 

County  of  Hont,  in  about  14  places 

County  of  Posony  (Pressburg,)  in  about  11  places 

V&gh-Ujhely,  in  one  place 

County  of  Feber  (Stuhlweissenburg,)  in  about  8 places. . . . 

County  of  Somogy,  in  about  10  places 

County  of  Vas,  in  about  19  places 


Elmers. 

50.000 

60.000 

150.000 

40.000 

100.000 
6,000 

60.000 

40.000 

60.000 


Together,  272  places;  yearly, 2,969,000 

The  enumerated  localities  are  already  known  in  the  country,  but  there 
are  besides  them  many  others  where  a superior  quality  of  wine  is  pro- 
duced, but  which  is  not  sent  to  the  market. 

First-rate  “ Ausbruch  ” and  dessert  wines  are  produced  in  Tokai-Heg- 
yallya  and  its  environs,  Menes-Magyar&t  Ruszt,  Sopron  (Oedenburg.) 
Badacson,  and  the  environs  of  the  lake  of  Balaton. 

Excellent  red  table  wines , which  can  be  compared  to  the  best  French 
wines,  come  from  Eger  (Erlan,)  Visonta,  Szegz&rd,  Vill&ny,  the  county  of 
Baranya,  Buda  and  its  environs,  V&gh-Ujhely,  etc. 

The  best  places  for  white  table  wine s are  Magyarat,  Soml6,'  the  county 
of  Veszprem,  Badacson,  the  environs  of  the  Jake  of  Balaton,  Neszmely, 
Ermeilek,  Pest-Kobanya  (Steinbruch,)  Szerednye,  the  counties  of  Nd^rad, 
Hont,  Posony  (Pressburg,)  Feber,  Somogy,  and  Vas  (Eisenburg.)  m 

The  first  qualities  of  the  Soml6  wines,  if  properly  treated,  is  not  infe- 
rior to  the  best  southern.  Notwithstanding  the  excellence  of  their  quality 
Hungarian  wines  are  very  cheap ; the  reason  of  this  is,  because  they  are 
not  exported,  and  therefore  may  be  said  to  be  unknown.  The  present 
International  Exhibition  affords  the  first  occasion  for  the  public  to  judge 
of  their  worth; 

The  best  table  wines  can  now  be  had  in  Hungary  in  great  quantities — 
10,  15,  20  florins  the  eimer;  common  good  wines  for  6,  8,  10  florins. 

If  English  or  American  capitalists  would  join  us,  and  thus  a market 
be  secured  for  our  wines,  the  trade  in  Hungarian  wine  would  soon  be  one 
of  the  most  important  and  lucrative. 

The  freightage  per  cwt.  wine  (which  is  about  the  weight  of  one  eimer  in 
cask)  on  the  railway,  including  also  the  channel,  as  far  as  London,  is  at 
present  about  6 — 7 florins;  via  Trieste  it  is  of  course  cheaper,  especially 
if  English  vessels  could  carry  it  as  return  cargo. 

Besides  the'  great  quantity  and  large  variety  of  dessert  and  table  wines, 
there  is  a great  amount  of.  material  tit  for  distillation,  and  with  a little 
capital  cognac-factories  could  be  established  for  this  article,  as  such,  or 
as  a mean  of  adjusting  the  respective  wines,  to  correspond  with  port  or 
sherry. 

WOOL. 

Hungary  produces  every  year  about  230,000  cwts.*  of  wool,  of  which 
118,000  cwts.  are  fine,  and  112,000  cwts.  common  quality. 


* 1 Austrian  cwt.  — 100  Austrian  pounds  — 123  English  pounds,  7 ounces,  and  5 
drachms. 
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The  wool  production  is  represented  at  the  International  Exhibition  by 
the  following  growers: 


Cwts. 

Baron  Simon  Sina yearly  production  3,085 

Count  Lewis  K&rolyi 1,031 

Prince  Philip  Batthyarni 1,000 

Counts  George  Camillo  and  Aladar  Zichy 1,000 

Count  George  Festetics 700 

Count  Stephen  K&rolvi 700 

The  estates  of  the  Primate  of  Hungary 500 

Count  Edmund  Zichy 500 

Count  Maurice  Sandor' 450 

Count  Dyonis  and  Emeric  Szechenyi 320 

Count  Paul  Palffy 280 

Prince  Saxon-Coburg  Gotha 260 

Count  John  Waldstein 100 

The  Abbey  of  Csorna 100 

Paul  Kis  de  Nemesker 80 

Count  Julius  Jankovich 80 

Count  George  Andrassv 70 

Count  Felix  Zichy-Ferraris 70 

The  Crown-Estate  of  Old  Buda * 30 

Baron  Nicolas  Vay 30 

Robert  Czilchert  (Juror) 30 

Constantine  Gyioko .*  28 

Edward  Egan IQ 


The  staple  place  for  the  wool  is  Pest,  where  it  is  during  the  fairs  (held 
quarterly)  bought  by  foreign  merchants,  either  directly  or  through  the 
medium  of  the  home  merchants. 

The  greatest  part  of  the  fine  wool  is  grown  on  the  estates  of  the  great 
land  owners.  B.  S.  Sina  produces  now  the  greatest  quantity.  Thousand 
or  more  cwts.  are  produced  yearly  by  several  land  proprietors,  as  Count 
Zichy  de  Langii  in  the  county  of  Feh6r  (Stuhlweissenburg,)  C.  Lewis 
Karolyi,  C.  George  Karolyi,  Prince  Philip  Batthanyi,  and  many 
others. 

Less  than  1,000,  but  above  500  cwts.,  is  produced  by  a great  number, 
and  from  100  to  500  by  very  many  land  owners. 

FORE8T  PRODUCTS. 

The  area  covered  by  forests  is  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  whole  land ; 
but  it  is  not  equally  distributed,  and  therefore  in  parts  destitute  of  wood 
the  price  is  sometimes  exceedingly  high,  while  in  the  forest-districts  it 
scarcely  can  be  sold. 

The  greater  forests  are  to  be  found  in  the  counties  of  Arva,  Tdrocz, 
Lipto,  Maramaros,  Trencs6n  ; the  upper  part  of  the  counties  of  Zempl6n, 
Ungb,  and  Beregh  ; and  in  the  counties  Krasso,  South-Bihar,  and  Arad, 
the  parts  contiguous  to  Transylvania.  The  counties  Baranya,  Somogv, 
and  Veszpr^m  abound  also  in  wood.;  but  as  regards  the  export  trade  none 
of  the  enumerated  tracts  of  land  are  superior  to  Esclavonia — being  the 
nearest  to  the  Adriatic. 
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In. the  forests  are  to  be  found  pines,  common  and  turkey  oaks,  and 
beeches;  in  less  quantity,  maple,  alder,  ash,  and  the  lime  tree. 

The  pine  is  chiefly  to  be  found  in  the  counties  of  Maramaros,  Arva, 
Tdrocz,  and  Lipto;  but  in  less  quantity  it  is  spread  over  a great  area,  com- 
mencing from  Pressburg  on  the  summit  of  the  Carpathian  range,  as  far 
as  the  southern  end  of  Hungary  in  the  Banat,  and  besides  that  it  occurs 
also  in  the  counties  of  Baranya  and  Vas. 

On  the  more  temperate  mountain  chains  the  beech  and  oak  abound, 
especially  the  counties  of  Krasso  and  Somogy  are  famous  lor  their  beech 
forests.  As  timber  used  in  husbandry,  it  is  said  that  none  is  superior  to 
the  beech. 

The  plains  produce  chiefly  the  turkey  and  the  common  oak. 

The  trade  in  wood  is  carried  on  by  means  of  the  rivers,  and  most  ex- 
tensively practised  on  the  Theiss,  with  the  wood  derived  from  the  fores  s 
in  M&ramaros,  Beregh,  and  Ugocsa.  Besides  that,  a considerable  trade 
is  carried  on  on  the  Szamos,  Koros,  Berettyo,  and  more  on  the  Maros. 
The  staple  places  are  along  the  river  Theiss,  Tisza-Ujlak,  Tisza-Fiired,  and 
especially  Szolnok  and  Szeged ; on  the  river  Maros,  Lippa,  Arad,  and 
Mako. 

Towards  the  valley  of  the  Danube  the  greatest  part  of  the  wood  is 
transported  on  the  river  V&g,  from  the  counties  of  Arva,  Tiirocz,  Lipto, 
and  Trencsen  ; the  staple  places  being  Hradek,  Rozsahegy  (Rosemberg,) 
Zsolna,  V&gh-Ujheiy,  Szered  and  chiefly  Kom&rom,  which  place  supplies 
with  wood  for  building  purposes  the  whole  country  down  the  Danube  as 
far  the  Turkish  boundaries. 

On  the  rivers  Garan  and  Jpoly  also  much  wood  is  conveyed;  but  none 
of  the  rivers  is  superior  in  this  respect  to  the  Drava  (Drau,)  for  the  wood 
derived  from  the  mountains  of  Styria  and  Croatia.  A considerable 
quantity  of  wood  is  transported  on  the  Danube,  also  from  Austria  and 
Bavaria  to  Pest,  where  a most  extensive  trade  is  carried  on. 

The  price  of  the  wood  has  of  late  years  greatly  increased ; the  chief 
causes  of  this  are  the  great  enterprises  in  buildings  and  railroads,  where 
it  is  used  very  often  even  as  fuel.  It  may  be  stated,  that  the  price  of  the 
timber  is  about  the  quadruple  of  what  it  was  15  or  20  years  ago.  But 
still  many  forests  can  be  found,  where  wood  has  nearly  no  price  for  want 
of  means  of  conveyance. 

As  an  average  the  price  of  1 florin  and  1 florin  20  kreuzers  may  be 
taken  for  one  cubic  foot*of  timber  of  the  first  quality  for  building  purpo- 
ses and  of  timber  for  agricultural  and  domestic  utensils.  Extraordinary 
sizes  from  1 florin  20  kreuzers  to  2 florins.  That  is  for  hard  wood,  the 
soft  wood  is  about  one-third  less  in  price. 

The  price  of  the  staves  per  eimer  varies  according  to  size,  from  60  to 
80  kreuzers. 


FLAX  AND  HEMP. 

The  flax  and  hemp  could  also  become  an  article  for  exportation. 

The  northern  districts  are  Excellently  qualified  for  the  growth  of  flax  ; 
especially  the  counties  of  Szepes  (Zips,)  S&ros,  Arva,  Tiirocz,  Lipto, 
Trencsdn,  Zolyom,  and  even  Maramaros  and  Vas. 

In  the  southern  parts  of  Hungary  the  culture  of  flax  gives  place  to  that 
of  hemp.  As  places  producing  this  material  in  a superfine  quality,  may 
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be  named,  the  county  Bacs,  and  the  southern  part  of  the  county  Pest- 
Solt.  The  production  of  this  place  is  an  article  of  trade  under  the  name 
“•Apathin-hemp,”*  and  may  annually  amount  to  about  150,000  cwt. 
(Austrian  weight.)  As  to  the  fineness  of  quality  it  may  be  inferior  to 
the  hemp  of  other  countries,  but  as  to  the  strength  of  the  fiber  it  yields 
to  none. 

The  production  could  be  much  more  extended,  the  predilection  of  the 
people  and  a good  soil  concurring,  if  there  was  a demand  for  exportation. 

The  price  of  the  hemp  is  variable,  according  to  the  quality. 

The  prices  at  the  market  of  Pest  are  as  follows: 


Rough  hemp 

16£ 

— 17  florins  the  Vienna  cwt. 

Hemp  for  ropes 

23£ 

44 

U 

Mixed  hemp  for  spinning1. 

29 

u 

u 

Fine  tow 

, . 

10 

41 

u 

Rough  tow 

1 

- 8* 

41 

44 

THE  EUROPEAN  LOAN  OF  THE  CONFEDERATE  STATES. 

Much  has  been  said  respecting  the  European  loan  of  the  Southern  States. 
As  it  is  now  certain  that  the  amount  asked  for  will  be  raised,  the  terms  on 
which  it  is  negotiated  become  a matter  of  interest. 

The  loan  is  for  a moderate  amount  only,  viz.,  £3,000,000  sterling.  It  is 
to  bear  interest  at  7 per  cent,  but  as  it  is  issued  at  90,  and  a certain  dis- 
count is  allowed,  it  may  virtually  be  regarded  as  an  8 per  cent  transaction. 
The  principal  is  to  be  paid  off  at  par  in  20  years.  But  in  the  meantime 
any  bondholder  may,  if  he  prefer  it,  receive  at  any  time,  on  giving  60  days’ 
notice,  the  value  of  his  bond  in  cotton  at  6d.  per  pound  for  “ middling  Or- 
leans.” If  he  asks  for  his  cotton  while  the  war  continues,  it  will  be  de- 
livered to  him  in  the  interior  of  America,  within  10  miles  *of  a railway  or 
navigable  river.  If  not  demanded  till  after  the  “ re-establishment  of  peace,” 
(when  six  months  will  be  allowed  for  the  option,)  it  will  be  delivered  to  him 
free  of  all  charges  at  one  of  the  principal  cotton  ports  of  the  South. 

To  lead  one  to  invest  in  such  a loan  as  this  necessarily  requires  great 
faith.  But  just  at  the  present  moment  the  word  “cotton”  has  much  the 
same  eflfect  on  the  European  brain  as  the  word  “ contraband  ” has  on  the 
American.  In  th's  operation  London  thinks  she  sees  cotton,  and  therefore 
forgets  that  the  war  is  not  at  an  end ; forgets  that  the  most  of  the  Southern 
States  have  in  former  times  repudiated  their  debts;  in  fact,  forgets  every- 
thing except  that  the  South  has  heretofore  grown  the  raw  material.  When 
pay  day  comes  around  it  would  not  be  wonderful  if  the  Confederate  States 
were  to  forget  that  the  money  had  ever  been  borrowed. 


# The*  name  of  a village  in  the  county  of  Bacs,  on  the  Danube,  being  also  a steam- 
boat station. 
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FRANCIS  W.  EDMONDS. 

[We  give  this  month  a Phototype  (an  excellent  likeness,)  of  the  late  F.  W.  Edmonds.] 

Francis  William  Edmonds  was  born  in  the  city  of  Hudson,  in  the 
State  of  New  York,  on  the  2 2d  November,  1806.  His  father,  General 
Samuel  Edmonds,  was  born  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  after  serving 
through  the  whole  Revolutionary  War,  and  on  the  dissolution  of  Wash- 
ington’s army  at  Newburgh,  he  settled  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson  River, 
at  the  landing  which  afterwards  became  the  city  of  Hudson,  and  died  there 
in  1826.  His  mother  was  of  th.e  family  of  Worth’s,  who  originally  em- 
igrated from  Devonshire,  in  England,  settled  on  the  islands  of  Nantucket 
and  Martha’s  Vineyard,  and  two  of  them — the  brothers  Thomas  and 
Hubbard — were  of  the  party  who  erected  the  city  of  Hudson. 

In  early  childhood  F.  W.  Edmonds  was  of  a grave  and  rather  sedate 
temperament,  with  an  under-current  of  quiet  humor.  When  quite  young 
he  evinced  a striking  tendency  for  Art.  His  first  attempts  with  slate  and 
pencil  were  made  almost  as  soon  as  he  had  learned  to  use  a pencil,  and 
he  used  to  pick  up  broken  type  from  the  refuse  of  a printing  office,  cast 
them  into  flat  plates,  and  with  his  pen-knife  engrave  figures  and  letters 
on  them.  So  marked  was  this  tendency  in  him  that  his  father  took  some 
steps  towards  binding  him  as  an  apprentice  to  some  of  the  distinguished 
engravers  then  flourishing  in  Philadelphia.  But  before  the  arrangement 
was  completed  he  was  offered  by  his  uncle,  the  late  G.  A.  Worth,  after- 
wards president  of  the  City  Bank,  a clerkship  in  the  Tradesmens’  Bank, 
which  was  accepted,  and  Edmonds,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  came  to  the 
city  of  New  York,  which  thenceforth,  except  a short  interval  of  two  years, 
became  his  home.  He  remained  in  various  subordinate  positions  in  that 
bank  until  1830,  when,  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-four,  he  was  appointed 
cashier  of  the  Hudson  River  Bank  in  his  native  place.  While  cashier  at 
Hudson,  he  married  a lady  of  that  place,  by  whom  he  had  two  children — 
a son  and  a daughter.  The  latter  survives  him  ; but  his  son,  who  dis- 
played as  strong,  if  not  a stronger,  penchant  for  the  Arts  than  even  his 
father  did,  died  at  the  early  age  of  eighteen. 

Mr.  Edmonds  continued  in  Hudson  only  until  June  26th,  1832,  when 
he  was  appointed  cashier  of  the  Leather  Manufacturers’  Bank  in  this  city. 
He  continued  his  connection  with  that  institution  until  March  8th,  1839, 
when  he  was  appointed  cashier  of  the  Mechanics’  Bank,  which  place  he 
resigned  on  July  26th,  1855,  and  retired  from  the  “money  market”  of 
New  York.  He  was  twice  appointed  to  the  office  of  chamberlain  of  this 
city,  and  resigned  that  place  when  he  left  the  Mechanics’  Bank. 

After  withdrawing  from  the  bank,  he  became  connected  with  the  Amer- 
ican Bank  Note  Engraving  Company,  and  was  its  secretary  and  one  of  its 
directors  when  he  died.  While  in  that  position  he  sketched  many  of  the 
pictures  which  that  company  have  used  for  their  bank  and  treasury  notes. 
“The  Barn  Yard,”  “ The  Sewing  Girl,”  “The  Mechanic,”  and  “Grinding 
the  Scythe,”  are  among  the  many  which  attracted  attention  for  their  vigor 
and  fidelity  to  the' reality. 
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His  early  education  was  no  more  than  that  of  a tolerably  good  village 
school ; but  during  his  clerkship  in  New  York  he  studied  bard  to  make  up 
the  deficiency.  The  books  he  bought  at  that  time,  and  most  frequently  pe- 
rused, besides  works  that  related  to  the  Arts,  were  the  works  of  Johnson, 
Addison,  Shakspeare,  and  the  British  dramatists,  and  he  thus  became  a 
polished  and  vigorous  writer  and  a very  good  extemporaneous  speaker — 
distinguished  in  all  he  wrote  or  spoke  for  conciseness  and  directness. 
He  became  at  one  time  a frequent  contributor  to  the  periodical  press  on 
politics,  finance,  literature,  and  the  arts,  and  yet  so  unpretending  with  it 
all  that  only  his  most  intimate  friends  were  aware  how  much  of  his  leisure 
.time  he  thus  occupied. 

But  it  was  only  after  dark  that  his  time  was  thus  occupied  with  his  pen 
and  general  literature.  All  his  leisure  hours  during  the  day  lime  were 
devoted  to  painting  and  to  improving  himself  in  that  branch  of  art.  His 
performances  in  that  direction  soon  attracted  notice,  as  remarkable  for 
one  so  entirely  self-taught  as  he  was.  But  he  loved  the  Art  with  his 
whole  soul,  and  while  he  never  permitted  the  pursuit  of  it  to  interfere 
with  his  business,  be  gave  himself  up  to  it  to  the  exclusion  of  all  those 
enjoyments  which  ordinarily  are  so  powerfully  attractive  in  this  city  to 
dads  fresh  from  the  country  and  thrown  at  large  among  the  wonders  and 
temptations  of  the  commercial  metropolis. 

After  a while  he  was  induced  to  bring  out  one  of  his  pictures  at  the 
annual  exhibition  of  the  National  Academy.  That  first  exhibited  work 
of  his  was  “Hudibras  Capturing  the  Fiddler,”  now  in  the  possession  of 
his  brother,  the  Judge,  and  was  entered  on  the  catalogue  as  painted  by 
aF.  William,”  and  under  that  nom  deplume  his  pictures  appeared  in  the 
gallery  for  several  succeeding  years,  until  he  was  finally  detected,  and 
elected  an  associate  in  the  Academy,  and  ever  afterwards  was  received 
among  the  artists  of  the  country  as  one  of  their  “ Fellows.”  Several  of 
his  pictures  have  been  engraved,  and  a few  have  been  sold,  but  many  yet 
remain  at  his  late  residence  in  Westchester.  They  are  mainly  delinea- 
tions of  homely  domestic  scenes,  and  remind  one  of  Wilkie’s  line  of 
art.  The  only  opportunity  he  ever  had  of  studying  the  art,  beyond  the 
leisure  which  his  business  as  a banker  afforded  him,  was  a short  visit  he 
made  to  Italy,  on  one  occasion,  when  his  health  had  become  impaired  by 
the  labor  he  undertook  of  examining  the  Manhattan  Bank,  in  addition  to 
»'his  ordinary  duties  with  his  own.  When  abroad  he  spent  his  whole  time 
in  Italy,  and  his  associations  were  almost  exclusively  with  artists.  The 
works  he  painted  after  his  return  showed  a marked  improvement  in  the 
coloring,  and  were  in  consequence  received  with  more  favor. 

As  a banker,  it  was  his  singular  fortune  never  to  have  had  the  easy 
post  of  a cashier  in  an  institution  already  organized  and  in  prosperous 
condition.  The  Hudson  River  and  the  Leather  Manufacturers’  Bank  he 
had  the  task  of  starting  ab  ovo . He  was  their  first  cashier.  And  the 
Mechanics’  had  been  much  crippled  by  the  misfortunes  which  preceded 
his  connection  with  it.  When  he  left  it,  it  was  in  a most  flourishing 
-condition. 

He  ranked  high  among  the  bankers  of  our  commercial  emporium,  and 
his  opinions  were  very  much  respected.  The  readiness  with  which  he 
mastered  the  most  complicated  details  of  finance,  the  soundness  of  his 
judgment,  and  the  far-sightedness  of  his  views  on  all  subjects  connected 
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with  the  monetary  affairs  of  the  country  were  known  and  appreciated  by 
all  who  knew  him  or  knew  of  him. 

In  1840,  shortly  after  he  became  cashier  of  the  Mechanics’  B^nk,  he 
was  appointed  secretary  of  a board  of  commissioners,  composed  of  Messrs. 
James  G.  Kino,  Robert  H.  Morris,  and  James  Boorman,  to  investi- 
gate the  condition  of  the  Manhattan  Company.  That  examination  was 
entrusted  to  Mr.  Edmonds,  and  the  report  of  it,  written  by  him,  attracted 
much  attention  as  a very  able,  clear,  and  exhaustive  document.  From 
that  time  his  ability  as  a bank  officer  was  established  and  ever  afterwards 
recognized.  To  a very  remarkable  degree  he  enjoyed  the  confidence  and 
esteem  of  all  classes  of  bank  officers,  among  whom  he  attained  to  high 
rank  as  a careful  and  conservative  banker,  for  whose  judgment  great  re- 
spect was  entertained. 

In  1853,  when  the  competition  in  bankin  g and  the  increase  of  business 
had  rendered  it  necessary  to  change  the  method  of  transacting  the  com- 
plicated business  of  the  banks  with  their  associates — there  being  at  that 
time  fifty-seven  banks  engaged  in  business  in  the  city  of  Slew  York — he 
was  one  of  the  first  of  the  bank  officers  to  advocate  the  establishment  of 
a clearing-house,  and  was  recognized  as  a leader  in  the  movement  to  that 
end.  The  reputation  which  he  enjoyed  enabled  him  to  do  more  perhaps 
than  any  other  banker  to  harmonize  differences  of  opinion  and  to  adjust 
satisfactorily  the  delicate  details  of  that  organization.  It  was  largely 
owing  to  the  influence  which  he  exercised  that  fifty-two  of  the  fifty-seven 
banks  were  induced  to  unite  in  the  Clearing-house  Association.  He  was 
appointed  chairman  of  the  first  clearing-house  committee,  associated  with 
Messrs.  Pcjnnett,  Silliman,  Everett,  and  Berry,  and  was  annually  re- 
elected, with  them,  to  that  position  until  his  retirement  from  the  Mechan- 
ics’ Bank. 

He  was  of  a warm  and  affectionate  nature,  but  not  demonstrative  of 
his  feelings.  He  was  very  sensitive,  and  very  shy  of  showing  that  he 
was  so ; always  generous  and  liberal,  yet  sternly  and  strictly  just.  His 
integrity  was  so  inflexible  that  he  was  hardly  indulgent  enough  to  the 
failings  of  others  in  this  respect.  He  was  intimately  known  but  to  few, 
but  their  regard  for  him  was  very  great,  and  his  sudden  and  unexpected 
death  took  from  many  of  our  best  men  a highly  valued  friend.  The  Na- 
tional Academy,  the  American  Bank  Note  Company,  a railroad  company 
of  which  he  was  a director,  the  Society  of  Neighbors,  and  the  Church  of 
which  he  was  a vestryman,  all  bore  public  testimony  to  his  worth,  and 
he  has  left  a void  with  us  the  more  marked  because  of  the  singular  union 
in  him  of  superior  excellence,  both  as  a banker  and  an  artist,  and 
because  of  the  example  he  was  setting  us  of  what  may  be  done  by  de- 
voting leisure  hours  to  mental  and  moral  culture,  rather  than  to  indolent 
ease  or  selfish  indulgence. 

His  life  was  a steady  progression  in  knowledge,  in  love,  and  in  purity, 
and  alas ! that  it  should  have  been  withdrawn  from  among  us. 
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COMMERCIAL  LAV  IN  GENERAL. 

BT  THEOPH1LUS  PARSONS,  LL. ».« 

PROFESSOR  OF  LAW  IN  THE  UNIVERSITY  AT  CAMBRIDGE. 

All  law  is  divided  into  what  is  called,  in  law-books,  common  law  and 
statute  law.  We  have  legislatures,  and  our  fathers  had  them  ; and  a very 
large  proportion  of  the  laws  now  binding  upon  us  were  made  by  those 
legislatures  in  a formal  and  regular  way.  All  these  are  Statutes ; and  taken 
altogether,  they  compose  the  Statute  Law.  Beside  this,  however,  there  is 
another  very  large  portion  of  our  law  which  was  not  enacted  by  our  legis- 
latures; and  it  is  called  the  Common  Law.  In  fewer  words,  all  law  was 
regularly  enacted,  or  it  was  not.  If  it  was,  it  is  statute  law  ; if  it  was  not 
so  enacted,  it  is  common  law. 

The  common  law  of  this  country  consists,  in  the  first  place,  of  all  the 
law  of  England — whether  statute  or  common  there — which  was  in  force  in 
this  country  at  the  time  of  our  independence,  and  recognized  by  our  courts, 
and  which  has  not  since  been  repealed  or  disused.  And  next,  of  all  those 
universal  usages,  and  all  those  inferences  from,  or  applications  of,  established 
law,  which  courts  in  this  country  have  recognized  as  having  among  us  the 
force  of  law.  For  this  common  law  there  is  no  authority  excepting  the  de- 
cisions of  the  courts ; and  we  have  no  certain  means  of  knowing  what  is 
or  is  not  a part  of  the  common  law,  excepting  by  looking  for  it  in  those 
decisions.  Hence  the  value  and  importance  of  the  reported  decisions,  which 
are  published  by  official  reporters  in  most  of  our  States. 

The  courts  are  judicial  bodies,  and  not  legislative;  that  is,  they  are 
bound  to  declare  and  define  and  apply  the  law,  but  have  no  power  to  make 
it.  And  some  have  called  the  common  law  “judge-made  law,”  as  if  the 
courts  had  exceeded  their  powers,  and  violated  their  duties,  in  thus  “ making  ” 
common  law.  But  the  objection  is  not  a wise  one ; for  the  very  necessity 
of  a court  springs  from  the  constant  need  of  a tribunal  competent  to  deter- 
mine what  the  law  is ; and  if  the  determination  of  this  tribunal  has  not 
the  force  of  law,  it  would  be  of  no  use.  The  legislature  can  always,  by  a 
statute,  amend,  annul,  or  adopt  any  rule  of  common  law. 

It  is  very  important,  however,  that  our  common  law  should  be  as  fixed 
and  as  definite  as  possible ; and  that  is  the  reason,  not  only  why  nearly  all 
decided  cases  are  now  reported  and  printed,  but  why  a case  once  decided 


* Probably  our  readers  (at  least  the  legal  portion  of  them,)  are  well  acquainted 
with  the  writings  of  Prof.  Parsons.  His  treatises  on  the  “ Law  of  Contracts,” 
“Laws  of  Business  for  Business  Men”  “Elements  of  Mercantile  Law,”  “Law  of 
Bills  and  Notes,”  and  the  “ Law  and  Practice  of  Admiralty,”  are  standard  works, 
alike  noted  for  their  clearness,  precision,  and  accuracy.  Prof.  Parsons  seems  also  to 
be  able  to  state  the  principles  and  rules  of  law  in  such  a manner  as  to  make  what  he 
says  interesting  and  intelligible  to  every  one.  No  legal  education  is  required  to  under- 
stand what  he  writes  for  merchants  and  other  business  men.  We  therefore  doubt  not 
that  our  readers  will  find  great  pleasure,  as  well  as  benefit,  in  not  only  reading, 
but  studying  every  thing  from  his  pen  that  we  may  be  able  to  publish.— Ed.  Mer- 
chants' Magazine , 
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becomes  a precedent  and  almost  a law  for  all  of  like  kind  that  follow.  We 
say  almost  a law,  for  a court  may  make  a mistake,  and  other  courts  should 
not  be  bound  by  it,  but  have  the  power  of  substituting  the  true  doctrine. 
And  the  changes  in  society  and  in  the  course  of  business  make  some  changes 
in  the  law  necessary.  Hence,  however  desirable  stability  may  be,  some 
fluctuation  is  inevitable.  And  hence  the  law  under  which  we  live  changes 
from  time  to  time,  merely  by  the  action  of  the  courts,  without  the  same 
public  and  authentic  notice  as  when  a new  law  is  passed. 

For  example,  we  have  in  Massachusetts,  as  in  most  of  the  States,  a stat- 
ute copied  substantially  from  an  English  statute,  prohibiting  unnecessary 
work  or  labor  on  Sunday.  In  1813  the  Supreme  Court  of  Massachusetts 
held,  that  if  a man  signed  a note  or  deed  on  Sunday,  without  sufficient 
cause,  he  whs  liable  to  punishment  for  this  violation  of  law,  but  the  instru- 
ment was  valid.  So  the  law  remained  until  1847.  In  that  year  the  court 
decided  that  no  instrument  could  be  valid  which  was  made  in  violation  of 
law,  and  therefore  that  such  a note  or  deed  would  be  void.  This  is  now 
the  law  in  Massachusetts,  as  it  is  the  prevailing  rule  elsewhere. 

We  have  from  this  cause  not  only  changes  of  the  law,  but  uncertainties. 
In  part,  because  questions  occur  in  practice  about  which  lawyers  differ,  and 
must  differ,  until  the  courts  settle  them  ; but  also  because  different  courts  at 
the  same  time,  or  the  same  courts  at  different  times,  decide  them  in  differ- 
ent ways. 

There  are  still  some  uncertainties  of  this  kind  in  the  laws  of  business.  A 
person  not  a lawyer  is  sometimes  surprised  to  be  told  that  no  certain  answer 
can  be  given  to  the  question  he  asks  ; and  it  is  generally  so  much  safer  for  the 
lawyer  to  say  anything  else  but  this — for  the  uncertainty  will  often  be  at- 
tributed to  his  ignorance — that  he  is  sometime  induced  to  give  as  law  what 
is  only  his  opinion.  In  what  I have  written  or  published  I have  endeavor- 
ed never  to  do  this,  and  never  to  avoid  the  danger  of  seeming  ignorant,  by 
concealing  such  uncertainties.  Wherever  they  came  in  my  way,  and  seemed 
necessary  to  a full  exposition  of  the  law  on  any  given  topic,  I have  stated 
them  distinctly ; and  wherever  I thought  I had  sufficient  grounds  for  a 
decided  opinion,  I have  expressed  it,  but  only  as  my  opinion. 

A very  important  part  of  the  common  law,  especially  to  all  men  in  busi- 
ness, is  what  is  called,  by  an  ancient  phrase,  the  Law-Merchant.  By  this 
is  meant  the  law  of  merchants;  or,  more  accurately,  the  law  of  mercantile 
transactions;  and  by  this  again  is  meant  all  that  branch  of  the  law,  and 
all  those  principles  and  rules,  which  govern  mercantile  transactions  of  any 
kind.  This  great  department  of  the  law  derives  it  force  in  part  from  statu- 
tory enactments,  but  in  far  greater  part  from  the  well  established  usages  ,of 
merchants,  which  have  been  adopted,  sanctioned,  and  confirmed  by  the 
courts.  For  example,  a large  proportion  of  the  law  of  factors  and  brokers, 
most  of  that  of  shipping  and  of  insurance,  and  nearly  all  the  peculiar  rules 
applicable  to  negotiable  paper  (or  promissory  notes  and  bills  of  exchange 
payable  to  order,)  belong  distinctly  to  the  Law-Merchant. 

The  courts  of  this  country  have  »I  ways  acknowledged  that  a custom' of 
merchants,  if  it  were*  proved  to  be  so  nearly  universal  and  so  long  established 
that  it  must  be  considered  that  all  merchants  know  it  and  make  their  bar- 
gains with  reference  to  it,  constitutes  a part  of  the  law-merchant.  And 
the  law  merchant  is  itself  a part  of  the  common  law,  and  therefore  has  the 
whole  obligatory  force  of  law.  This  would  not  be  true,  if  the  custom  was 
one  which  violated  statute  law,  or  the  obvious  principles  of  public  policy  or 
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common  honesty.  But  we  may  suppose  that  no  custom  of  this  kind  would 
ever  be  so  generally  adopted  and  established  as  to  come  before  the  courts 
with  any  claim  for  recognition  as  law. 

There  is  another  distinction  which  should  also  be  understood.  It  is  that 
between  Courts  of  Law  and  Courts  of  Equity.  In  England  this  distinction 
is  very  great ; it  is  less  in  this  country,  and  appears  to  be  growing  still  less. 
In  most  of  our  States  the  same  courts  sit  at  one  time  as  courts  of  law,  and 
at  others  as  courts  of  equity.  But  different  arrangements  on  this  point 
prevail  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 

It  would  require  a volume,  and  a large  one  too,  to  state  with  any  clear- 
ness all  the  differences  between  these  courts.  Here  we  would  say  only, 
first,  that  actions  may  be  brought  in  equity  courts,  mainly,  in  the  four  cases 
of  fraud,  accident,  mistake,  and  trust ; and  secondly,  that  while  courts  of 
law  can  only  give  compensation  in  money  for  damages,  courts  of  equity 
compel  the  delinquent  party  to  perform  specifically  the  very  thing  he  ought 
to  do.  Thus,  if  a policy  of  insurance  was  made,  either  by  fraud  or  acci- 
dent or  mistake,  different  from  what  the  parties  agreed  that  it  should  be, 
the  law  could  do  nothing,  unless  an  injured  party  could  prove  damages  of 
a certain  kind,  and  these  he  might  recover.  But  a court  of  equity  would 
rectify  the  error,  and  order  the  policy  made  as  it  should  be  made.  So  if 
the  owner  of  land  agreed  in  writing  to  sell  it  upon  certain  terms,  and  after- 
wards refused  to  sell  it,  law  could  only  give  damages,  but  equity  could  and 
would  compel  the  owner  to  make  a proper  deed  of  the  land. 

The  difference  between  the  powers  and  remedies  of  courts  of  law  and 
those  of  courts  of  equity  is  sometimes  important  in  reference  to  mere  busi- 
ness transactions,  or  to  the  laws  of  business.  Sometimes  we  speak  of  courts 
of  law  and  courts  of  equity  ; and  sometimes,  using  the  shorter  and  usual 
phrase  of  law-books,  say  only  that  law  will  do  this,  and  equity  do  that ; 
but  by  law  is  meant  law  as  administered  by  courts,  and  by  equity  the 
equity  administered  by  courts.  And  all  courts  of  equity  have  now  rules  of 
jurisdiction  and  of  practice  about  as  exact  and  rigorous  as  those  of  courts 
of  law ; although  differing  almost  wholly  from  them. 

A great  deal  ot  the  language  of  every  art  or  science  or  profession  is  tech- 
nical, (indeed,  technical  means  belonging  to  some  art,)  and  is  peculiar  to  it, 
and  may  not  be  understood  by  those  who  do  not  pursue  the  business  to 
which  it  belongs.  This  is  as  true  of  law  as  of  everything  else.  I shall, 
however,  avoid  as  far  as  possible  mere  law-words  ; and  when  I use  them 
shall  explain  them  at  the  time.  There  are  some,  however,  which  cannot 
be  dropped ; they  express  exactly  what  is  meant,  and  we  cannot  express  it 
without  them,  unless  by  long  and  awkward  sentences.  A good  instance  of 
this  is  in  those  words  which  end  in  er  (or  or)  and  in  ee.  As  for  example, 
promisor  or  promisee,  vendor  and  vendee,  indorser  and  indorsee.  Tl  ese 
terminations  are  derived  from  the  Norman-French,  which  was,  for  a long 
time,  the  language  of  the  courts  and  of  the  law  in  England.  And  it  might 
seem  that  we  had  just  as  good  terminations  in  English,  in  er  and  ed , which 
mean  the  same  thing.  But  it  is  not  so.  Originally  they  meant  the  same 
thing,  but  they  do  not  now ; for  both  er  and  ee  are  applied  in  law  to  per- 
sons, and  ed  to  things ; so  that  we  want  all  three  terminations.  For  ex- 
ample, indorser  means  the  man  who  indorses ; indorsee  means  the  man  to 
whom  the  indorsement  is  made;  but  the  note  itself  we  say  is  indorsed.  So 
vendor  means  the  man  who  sells,  vendee  means  the  man  to  whom  some- 
thing is  sold,  and  the  thing  sold  is  vended.  And  the  promiser  makes  the 
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promise,  the  promisee  receives  it,  and  the  thing  to  be  done  is  promised. 

The  phrase  “ presumption  of  law  ” will  be  sometimes  met  with.  This 
means,  that  in  certain  cases,  and  upon  certain  facts,  the  \aw  presumes  with- 
out proof  that  the  parties  did  so  and  so,  or  intended  so  a*nd  so.  There  are 
a great  many  presumptions  of  law;  indeed,  something  of  this  kind  occurs 
in  every  case.  Thus,  if  anybody  is  charged  with  crime  or  wrong,  the  pre- 
sumption of  law  is  that  he  is  innocent.  If  one  makes  a promissory  note 
without  any  time  expressed  for  payment,  the  presumption  of  law  is  that 
the  money  is  payable  on  demand  If  there  be  a sale,  and  no  delay  agreed 
on  as  to  delivery  of  the  thing  sold,  or  the  payment  for  it,  the  presumption 
of  law  is  that  the  thing  sold  is  to  be  delivered  at  once,  and  that  payment 
is  to  be  made  at  once.  Of  these  presumptions  a few  are  absolute , that  is, 
the  law  will  not  receive  any  evidence  to  the  contrary;  but  most  of  them — 
especially  in  mercantile  transactions — are  open  to  evidence,  and  may  be  re- 
moved by  sufficient  proof. 

It  will  be  noticed,  also,  that  some  questions  are  spoken  of  as  “ questions 
of  fact,”  and  others  as  “questions  of  law.”  This  distinction  is  occasionally 
important  in  cases  which  arise  in  busines^  The  rule  is,  that  a court  must 
not  undertake  to  decide  a question  of  fact,  because  this  is  within  the  exclu- 
sive province  of  the  jury.  But  the  court  alone  must  decide  all  questions  of 
law,  and  the  jury  are  bound  to  take  and  apply  the  law  as  it  is  given  them 
by  the  court.  Thus,  if  goods  are  sold  to  an  infant,  (by  which  the  law  means 
a minor,)  and  he  refuses  to  pay  for  them,  the  question  comes  up  whether 
they  were  necessaries;  for  if  they  were,  the  infant  is  bound  to  pay  for  them. 
This  question  resolves  itself  into  two.  One  is  the  question  of  law,  what 
kind  of  things  the  law  means  by  “ necessaries”  when  it  says  the  infant  must 
pay  for  them  ; and  this  the  court  alone  decide  and  instruct  the  jury  accord- 
ingly. The  other  is,  are  the  things  sold  such  as  the  court  say  the  law  con- 
siders necessaries?  and  this  the  jury  alone  decides.  These  questions  some- 
times run  together;  and  juries  often  undertake  to  settle  the  law  as  well  as 
the  fact;  but  they  have  no  right  to  do  so.  Judges  are  selected  from  the 
most  learned  of  the  profession,  and  paid  by  the  people  to  be  their  lawyers  ; 
that  is,  to  secure  for  the  people  the  intelligent  construction  and  application 
of  the  laws  which  the  people  have  made  by  their  representatives  to  protect 
themselves.  And  the  question  whether  the  jury  or  the  judge  shall  deter- 
mine the  law,  is  only  the  question  whether  the  people  wish  to  have  their 
own  laws  construed  and  applied  by  those  who  are  most  able  to  do  this  pro- 
perly, or  by  those  who  are  le-s  able. 

Another  phrase  often  met  with  is  “ the  burden  of  proof.”  The  law  means 
by  this  the  duty  or  necessity  of  proving  what  one  asserts ; and  it  is  often 
very  important  to  ascertain  on  whom  this  duty  or  burden  rests.  Thus,  if 
A sues  B for  the  price  of  goods  sold,  and  A says  he  sold  them  to  B,  and  B 
says  he  never  bought  them  of  A,  B has  nothing  to  do  until  A proves  the 
sale ; for  the  burden  of  proof  is  on  him.  The  general  rule  is,  that  who- 
ever asserts  an  affirmative  must  prove  it,  and  he  who  only  denies  need  not 
prove  it.  One  reason  for  this  is  obvious.  It  must  be  far  easier  for  a man 
to  prove  that  he  did  a certain  thing,  (for  any  one  who  saw  it  is  a sufficient 
witness,)  than  for  another  man  to  prove  that  he  did  not  do  a certain  thing ; 
for  if  ten  thousand  people  did  not  see  him,  this  does  not  prove  it,  for  per- 
haps somebody  else  did  see  him. 

The  burden  of  proof  sometimes  shifts  back  and  forth  in  a case.  If  A 
sues  B on  a note,  B does  nothing  until  A discharges  the  burden  of  proof 
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by  showing  that  B signed  it.  Then  the  burden  of  proof  is  on  B,  if  he  says 
he  paid  it;  and  if  B proves  that  on  a certain  day  he  gave  A certain  money 
or  goods  in  payment,  he  discharges  his  burden  of  proof,  and  it  then  shifts 
on  A,  and,  if  he  still  denies  the  payment,  he  must  prove  that  the  money 
was  counterfeit,  or  the  goods  worthless,  or  some  other  similar  fact,  which 
shows  that  there  was  no  payment  in  fact. 

Another  word  is  in  frequent  use  in  the  law-merchant.  It  is  “lien.”  This 
is  a Norman  French  word,  and  literally  means  a tie,  a bond,  or  connection. 
It  is  used  in  law  to  signify  the  right  which  a party  has  over  a thing  in  his 
possession,  to  keep  it  until  his  charge  upon  \tx  or  arising  out  of  it,  is  paid. 
Thus,  if  a wharfinger  or  warehouseman  stores  goods,  or  a common  carrier 
carries  them,  he  is  not  bound  to  deliver  them  up  until  the  storage  or  carri- 
age is  paid  for,  because  he  has  a lien  on  the  goods  for  these  charges,  and 
by  virtue  of  the  lien  may  keep  them  until  these  charges  are  paid. 

There  is  still  another  word  which  occurs  so  often  that  it  may  be  well  to 
explain  it.  It  is  “ assets thus  lawyers  and  law-books  speak  of  the  assets 
of  an  heir,  or  an  executor,  administrator,  trustee,  or  assignee.  This  word 
means  ail  the  property,  and  valuable  interests  of  every  kind,  which  belong 
to  any  fund,  and  are  available  foMhe  charges  to  which  that  fund  is  appro- 
priated. Thus,  to  say  that  such  a thing  is  “assets”  in  the  hands  of  the 
assignee  of  a bankrupt,  is  to  say  that  he  is  entitled  to  it  as  a part  of  his 
fund,  and  must  realize  or  collect  or  reduce  it  to  money  as  well  as  he  can, 
and  divide  it  among  the  creditors. 

THE  DEBT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  APRIL  1,  1868. 

[From  the  Washington  Chronicle.] 

The  statement  given  below  of  the  amount  and  character  of  the  public 
debt  is  authentic.  More  than  a year  ago  some  patriotic  alarmists  startled 
the  country  by  the  announcement  that  our  public  debt  had  already 
amounted  to  a thousand  millions,  and  that  it  was  increasing  at  a rate  that 
would  in  another  year  render  us  completely  bankrupt.  Now,  just  two 
years  after  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion,  we  find  that  our  debt  is 
only  nine  hundred  and  twenty-three  millions,  less  than  one-half  what  the 
croakers  predicted.  It  is  less  than  one-half  the  debt  of  France,  less  than 
one-fourth  the  debt  of  England,  less  by  nearly  five  hundred  millions  than 
the  debt  of  Russia,  less  by  a quarter  of  a million  than  the  debt  of  poor, 
poverty-stricken  Austria.  This  does  not  look  very  much  like  bankruptcy, 
nor  like  abandoning  the  war  for  the  want  of  resouices.  On  the  contrary, 
the  facts  all  go  to  prove  that  we  are  the  richest  and  most  powerful  people 
on  the  face  of  the  earth : 

STATEMENT  OP  THE  PUBLIC  DEBT  UP  TO  APRIL  1. 

Interest  per  annum.  Amount 

7-30  convertibles,  interest  6 per  cent, 


due  in  1881  6.10-100  $139,996,950  00 

6 per  cent  debt 6.10  92,625,90 5 91 

5 per  cent  debt 5.00  30,483,000  00 

Certificates 5.60  273,880,176  20 

United  States  notes ....  345,553,500  00 

Requisitions ....  46,646,615  61 


Aggregate $929,186,147  72 
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THE  NEW  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE  ROOMS  IN  MILWAUKEE. 

ADDRESS  OF  THOS.  WHITNEY,  ESQ.,  AT  THE  OPENING. 

We  have  frequently  referred  to  the  many  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  well  organized  Boards  of  Trade  in  all  our  cities,  by  cultivating  iden- 
tity of  interest  and  establishing  unanimity  of  action  in  all  great  and  im- 
portant movements  or  enterprises  effecting  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the 
country.  Any  new  movement,  therefore,  indicating  energy  and  life  in  an 
old  organization  we  are  glad  to  see.  About  four  years  ago  a Board  of 
Trade  was  established  at  Milwaukee,  in  a basement  room,  with  about  fifty 
members.  There  was  doubt  whether  it  had  sufficient  vitality  to  drag 
through  its  first  year’s  existence.  Two  other  unsuccessful  attempts  had 
been  made  on  previous  occasions  to  organize  a similar  institution,  and  it 
was  therefore  with  fear  and  trembling  that  this  new  fledgeling  was  put 
upon  its  legs.  But  this  time  the  undertaking  seemed  animated  with  a 
new  life.  Probably  old  failures  taught  wisdom,  and  very  likely^,  too,  the 
leaders  in  this  third  movement  indoctrinated  it  with  a larger  proportion 
of  Western  energy  and  perseverance  than  blesse^l  the  former  efforts.  At 
all  events,  it  proved  a success  and  advanced  one  step  after  another  until 
now  it  boasts  two  hundred  and  seventy  live  members,  with  new  and  ele- 
gant rooms  for  their  meetings.  On- the  occasion  of  opening  these  new 
rooms,  (February  3,  1863,)  Thomas  Whitney,  Esq.,  delivered  an  address, 
which  is  full  of  interesting  facts,  well  put  together.  We  are  persuaded 
that  the  wealth  and  power  of  the  West  is  not  appreciated  by  the  mass  of 
people  East.  An  able  article  will  be  found  in  this  number  of  the  Mer- 
chants' Magazine,  showing  a few  of  its  resources  and ’giving  some  idea  of 
its  future.  We  now  add  quite  extensive  extracts  from  Mr.  Whitney’s  ad- 
dress, furnishing,  as  it  does,  an  excellent  resume  of  the  State’s  past  his- 
tory. In  ^peaking  of  the  trade  of  the  State,  he  says : 

Its  origin  and  growth  are  not  only  within  the  recollection  of  many  of  our 
citizens,  but  within  the  experience  of  quite  a number.  It  is  only  a few  short 
years  since  the  entire  domain,  stretching  west  from  the  shore  of  Lake 
Michigan,  was  one  vast  uncultivated  tract,  with  scarcely  a furrow  upon 
the  surface  of  this  great  area  to  break  the  quiescent  state  in  which  nature 
bad  left  it.  Since  the  only  pursuits  followed  by  the  inhabitants  of  this 
section  of  the  country  were  those  of  hunting  and  fishing,  and  the  only 
commerce  of  our  State  was  that  with  the  red  man  of  the  forest. 

Surprising  as  it  may  seem,  no  longer  ago  than  1836,  only  twenty-seven 
years  since,  this  entire  State,  which  has  an  area  of  soil  greater  than  that 
of  Maryland,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  New  Jersey,  Massachusetts,  Con- 
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necticut,  and  Delaware  combined — greater  than  that  of  New  York,  Con- 
necticut, and  Delaware,  and  equal  to  the  combined  area  of  Ohio,  Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut,  and  Rhode  Island,  which  now  numbers  its  800,000 
souls,  only  contained  a population,  all  told,  of  11,686  persons. 

Six  years  previous,  in  1830,  thirty-three  years  ago,  there  were  but 
3,245  persons  within  the  length  and  breadth  of  what  was  then  the  Ter- 
ritory of  Wisconsin. 

From  1840  to  1850  the  growth  of  our  State  in  population  was  unpre- 
cedented'in  the  history  of  this  nation.  Never  since  the  foundation  of 
this  government  was  there  increase  equal  to  it.  Our  sister  States  of  Illi- 
nois and  Iov*a  did  nobly  during  the  decade  referred  to,  but  it  was  left  to 
Wisconsin  alone  to  outstrip  all  of  those  States  which  had  gone  before  her. 

The  ratio  of  increase  in  Illinois  from  1840  to  1850  was  79  per  cent; 
of  Iowa,  346  per  cent;  that  of  Wisconsin,  887  per  cent — from  31,000  in 
1840  to  305,000  in  1850.  Only  in  two  instances  since  1800  had  50  per 
cent  of  this  increase  ever  been  reached  by  any  State  or  Territory  in  or  of 
the  Union.  Indiana  increased  from  1810  to  1820,500  per  cent,  and 
Michigan,  from  1830  to  1840  571  per  cent.  With  these  two  exceptions, 
no  State  had  ever  before  grown  with  half  the  rapidily  of  our  own  irom 
1840  to  1850. 

Since  that  time,  however,  our  extraordinary  growth,  which  I have  just 
described  to  you,  has  been  entirely  eclipsed  and  obscured  by  our  sister 
State  of  Minnesota,  whose  ratio  of  increase,  from  1850  to  1860,  was 
2,761  per  cent. 

The  ratio  of  increase  in  the  whole  United  States  from  1850  to  1860, 
was  but  35^-  per  cent.  In  the  Northwest,  68  per  cent;  in  Wisconsin,  150 
per  cent,  and  in  Minnesota,  as  I have  just  stated,  2,761  per  cent,  leaving 
Wisconsin  the  second  State  in  the  Union  distinguished  for  rapidity  of 
growth. 

Massachusetts  has  158  inhabitants  to  the  square  mile;  we  have  as  yet 
only  14T450g-.  Massachusetts  has  a little  over  4 acres  to  e^ch  inhabitant  ; 
we  have  44£. 

The  entire  product  of  our  agricultural,  mineral,  and  manufacturing  in- 
terests in  1840,  which  is  as  early  as  we  have  any  data  respecting  the 
condition  and  growth  of  our  State,  was  but  $4,149,946 ; in  1860,  it  was 
$75,658,640 — a gain  in  the  product  of  our  State,  in  twenty  years,  of 
$71  ,508,694.  The  value  of  our  agricultural  products  alone  has  increased 
from  $2,689,959  in  1840,  to  $47,149,730  in  1860 — a gain  in  our  agricul- 
tural products  in  twenty  years  of  $44,459,771. 

In  1850  (we  have  no  report  of  our  farms  in  1840,)  we  had  2,976,658 
acres  in  farms;  in  1860,  7,S89,l70  acres — again  in  the  area  of  our  farms, 
in  ten  years,  of  4,922,512  acres.  The  area  of  our  farms  exceeds  that  of 
the  area  of  the  entire  State  of  Massachusetts. 

The  value  of  our  farming  lands  in  1850  was  $28,500,000;  in  1860 
$131,000,000 — a gain  in  the  value  of  our  farms,  in  ten  years,  since  1850 
of  $102,500,000. 

Our  agricultural  implements  used  in  tilling  the  soil  have  increased  in  value 
$4,117,279  in  ten  years;  from  $1,641,568  in  1850,  to  $5,758,847  in  1860. 

In  1850  we  had  l,0i6,000  acres  of  land  under  cultivation;  in  1860, 
3,746,036  acres — an  increase  in  ten  years,  since  1850,  of  2,700,036  acres 
of  cultivated  land  in  our  State.  Our  cultivated  land  equals  that  of  the  en- 
tire area  of  the  States  of  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island  combined. 
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In  1840  we  had  40,682  acres  of  land  devoted  to  cereals ; in  1850, 490,736 
acres;  and  in  1860,  1,966,500 — 1,925,818  acres  more  in  1860  than  in 
1840,  and  1,475,765  more  than  in  1850. 

The  tillage  of  wheat — our  chief  agricultural  staple  and  article  of  export 
— was,  in  i840,  815,151  acres;  in  1850,  306,152  acres;  and  in  1861,  ac- 
cording to  our  Secretary’s  report,  1,112,600  acres — an  increase  of  1,097,449 
acres  of  wheat  since  1840,  and  of  806,448  acres  since  1850. 

Michigan,  which  had  a larger  population  in  1830  than  we  had  in  1840* 
and  Iowa,  which  was  in  1840  double  our  tize,  each  now  have  about  the 
same  population,  and  yet  the  wheat  product  of  neither  equals  that  of  Wis- 
consin at  the  present  time,  within  about  50  per  cent. 

Our  cereal  crop  has  grown  from  1,020,000  bushels  in  1840  to  56,051,000 
in  1861 — a gain  of  55,031,000  bushels  since  1840,  and  of  45,991,000 
bushels  since  1850,  when  our  cereal  crop  amounted  to  but  10,060,000 
bushels. 

Our  cereal  crop  of  1861  was  31,414,000  bushels  greater  than  the  cereal 
crop  ot  all  the  New  England  States  in  1860. 

Our  wheat  crop  in  1840  yielded  212,000  bushels;  in  1850,  4,286,000  J 
in  1 860, 15,812,000  ; and  in  186 1 , according  to  our  State  report,  27,316,000. 

Wisconsin  is  now  the  second  wheat  producing  State  in  the  Union.  Illi- 
nois alone  grows  more  wheat  than  we  do.  Our  wheat  crop  for  1861  was 

3.000. 000  bushels  greater  than  that  of  Ohio,  New  York,  and  all  the  New 
England  States  combined  for  1860;  greater  than  the  entire  wheat  crop  of 
Canada  of  the  same  year. 

The  increase  of  our  wheat  crop  from  1850  to  1861 — over  23,000,000 
bushels — was  equal  to  one-third  of  the  increase  in  all  the  States  and  Ter- 
ritories of  the  Union  from  1850  to  1860.  The  increase  of  the  whole  Uni- 
ted States,  including  the  Territories,  from  1850  to  1860,  was  but  about 

70.000. 000  bushels,  or  about  70  per  cent — from  100,000,000  to  170,000,000 
of  bushels — while  the  wheat  crop  of  Ohio  showed  no  increase  from  1850 
to  1860;  and  while  that  of  New  York  showed  a decrease  of  40  per  cent 
during  this  period,  that  of  Wisconsin  showed  an  increase  of  275  per  cent. 

The  average  of  our  wheat  crop  in  1850  was  fourteen  bushels  to  the  acre* 
while  in  1861,  according  to  our  State  returns,  it  was  twenty -four  and-a  half 
bushels  to  the  acre.  The  largest  known  yield  of  Ohio  was  about  seventeen 
bushels;  of  Michigan,  nineteen;  of  Massachusetts,  sixteen. 

The  average  of  the  wheat  crop  of  France  is  thirteen  bushels ; England 
twenty-one;  Flanders,  twenty-three ; Scotland,  thirty.  So  we  see  that  with 
a mere  nominal  comparative  cost  of  production,  the  average  crop  of  Wis- 
consin, for  1861,  exceeded  that  of  either  France,  England,  or  Flanders, 
where  wheat  culture  is  carried  to  a very  high  state  of  perfection,  and  was 
only  exceeded  by  that  of  Scotland. 

But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  in  looking  over  these  figures,  that  our 
crop  of  1861  was  a very  prolific  one,  and  one  such  as  is  seldom  harvested 
in  any  of  our  wheat  growing  States. 

Our  corn  crop  increased  from  379,359  bushels  in  1840,  to  7,565,290 
bushels  in  1860.  The  increase  from  1850  to  1860  was  5,576,000  bushels. 
Although  not  a corn  State,  yet  in  but  four  States — Kansas,  Minnesota, 
Oregon,  and  California — has  the  ratio  of  the  increase  of  this  crop  been 
greater  since  1850,  than  in  our  own. 
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Our  oat  crop  was  406,514  bushels  in  1840 ; 11,059,270  in  1860.  .The 
increase  from  1850  to  1860  was  7,644,598  bushels;  from  1840  to  i860 
10,652,756.  The  ratio  of  increase  in  this  crop  has  been  exceeded  since 
1850  in  but  five  States — Minnesota,  Kansas,  Oregon,  California,  and  Texas. 

Wisconsin  is  the  fifth  oat  producing  State  in  the  Union. 

Our  rye  crop  increased  from  1,963,  bushels  in  1840  to  888,534  in  1860. 
But  six  States  grow  more  rye  than  we  do.  Barley  from  11,062  bushels  in 
1840  to  678,992  bushels  in  1860.  But  five  States  grow  more  barley  than 
ours.  We  grew  but  419,608  bushels  potatoes  in  1840;  3,848,505  bushels 
in  1860. 

Our  hay  crop,  which  was  but  30,938  tons  in  1840,  was  853,799  tons  in 
1860.  There  are  but  six  States  in  the  Union  whose  hay  crop  exceeds  that 
of  Wisconsin. 

The  value  of  our  live  stock  in  1840  was  $2,019  000;  in  1850,  $4,807,385, 
and  in  1860,  $17,807,366 — a gain  in  our  live  stock,  since  1850,  of 
$12,909,981 ; and  since  1840,  of  $15,788,366. 

We  grew  but  6,777  pounds  of  wool  in  1840  ; in  1860  we  grew  1,011,915 
pounds — an  increase  of  over  1,000,000  pounds  in  twenty  years.  We  had 
but  3,462  sheep  in  1840;  332,454  in  1860.  Our  sheep  growth  has  in- 
creased 207,558  head  since  1850,  and  our  wool  crop  757,952  pounds. 

We  made  13,651,053  pounds  of  butter  in  1860 — an  increase  of  10,017,303 
pounds  since  1850,  and  over  13,000,000  pounds  since  1840.  Our  butter 
product  is  greater  than  that  of  the  great  State  of  Virginia ; 50  per  cent 
greater  than  that  of  Massachusetts ; and  more  than  double  that  of  New 
Hampshire. 

The  entire  product  of  our  industrial  pursuits  in  1840,  from  our  mines, 
fisheries,  and  manufacturers,  (aside  from  our  agricultural  interests,)  includ- 
ing the  cost  of  constructing  our  houses,  was,  according  to  the  census  re- 
port of  that  year,  but  $1,409,987  ; in  1860,  according  to  the  same  author- 
ity, it  was  $28,500,000 — a gain  of  over  $27,000,000  in  twenty  years;  an 
increase  by  no  means  discreditable,  when  we  consider  that  ours  is  a new 
State  of  comparatively  limited  means,  and  whose  people  are  mainly  devo- 
ted to  the  culture  of  the  soil. 

I will  speak  of  the  growth  of  but  a few  of  the  interests  included  under 
this  head,  and  then  pass  on. 

In  1840  we  had  but  four  flouring  mills,  turning  out  900  barrels  of  flour 
annually,  besides  29  wind  and  water  grist  mills,  yielding  an  annual  income 
of  but  a few  thousand  dollars  only. 

In  1860  we  had  371  establishments,  turning  out  2,250,954  barrels  of 
flour,  and  yielding  an  annual  income  of  $11,073,586 — a gain  in  the  pro- 
duct of  this  interest,  over  that  of  1850,  of  $7,537,293,  and  since  1840  of 
over  $11,000,000. 

In  1840  we  had  but  one  tannery,  with  a capital  of  $2,000,  employing 
three  men  and  turning  out  300  sides  of  leather  annually,  valued  at  less  than 
$1,000  ; in  1850,  the  product  of  our  tanneries  was  $181,010  ; and  in  1860 
$498,268 — a gain  since  1850,  of  $317,258,  and  since  1840  of  $497,268. 

The  coming  season,  the  product  of  two  alone  of  the  tanneries  of  our 
. State,  owned  and  carried  on  by  enterprising  merchants  of  this  city,  fellow 
members  of  this  Board,  will  fall  very  little,  if  any,  short  of  $600,000,  so 
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that  by  the  close  of  1863,  the  product  of  this  interest  will  reach  very  nearly, 
or  quite  to,  $1,000,000. 

In  1840  we  had  six  distilleries  and  breweries,  producing  8,300  gallons 
whisky  and  14,200  gallons  beer,  valued  at  $12,000;  in  1860  we  had  136 
distilleries  and  breweries,  producing  4,000,000  gallons  beer  and  531,000 
gallons  whisky,  (the  first  instance  on  record  where  whisky  ever  got  laid  out,) 
valued  at  $804,158 — an  increase  in  the  yield  of  this  interest,  since  1840,  of 
over  4,500,000  gallons  and  of  $792,000. 

The  value  of  the  product  of  our  lumber  establishments  in  1840  was  but 
$351,000;  in  1850^$1,218,516 ; in  1860,  $4,836,159;  showing  a growth 
in  this  very  important  branch  of  our  industry  of  $3,617,643  in  ten  years, 
and  of  $4,485,159  in  twenty  years. 

We  had  but  one  furnace  in  the  State  in  1840,  turning  out  three  tons  of 
castings,  valued  at  less  than  $500.  The  product  of  our  furnaces  in  1850 
was  $115,214;  and  in  1860,  $377,301 — an  increase  of  $263,087  since  1850, 
and  over  $375,000  since  1840. 

We  had  no  woolen  factories  as  early  as  1840;  in  1860,  we  had  16, 
whose  product  was  $167,600. 

Our  manufacture  of  agricultural  implements,  in  1850,  was  $187,335  ; in 
1860,  $563,855 — a gain  in  our  manufacture  of  agricultural  implements,  in 
10  years,  of  $376,520. 

The  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes  in  our  State  is  not  a bootless  one  by 
any  means.  The  product  of  this  branch  of  manufacture,  in  1860,  was 
$902,000 — a gain  over  that  of  1850  of  $612,000,  and  over  that  of  1840 
of  almost  $900,000. 

The  first  manufacturing  enterprise  of  note  instituted  in  this  section  of  the 
country,  was  in  the  shape  of  a saw  mill,  erected  within,  what  is  now,  the 
city  limits,  in  the  year  1835,  by  a Mr.  Darling,  better  known  in  the  com- 
munity at  that  time  by  the  not  very  euphonious,  though  perhaps  more  ap- 
propriate, name  of  “ Old  Fixings.”  This  mill  was  located  on  the  Milwau- 
kee River,  a short  distance  above  the  present  dam,  and  is  reported  to  have 
done  a very  flourishing  and  successful  business  for  the  times.  To-day,  we 
have  no  less  than  nine  large  flour  manufacturing  establishments  in  this 
city  alone,  with  a capacity  for  turning  out  not  less  than  1,200  barrels  of 
flour  daily,  valued  at  over  $6,000. 

These  figures  give  a very  good  idea  of  the  growth  of  the  resources  of 
Wisconsin  during  the  past  twenty  years. 
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PHOTOTYPES— SOMETHING  NEW. 

The  style  of  the  engraving  which  we  give  of  Mr.  Esmonds  is  a recent 
discovery,  the  work  being  done  by  the  phototypic  process.  Although  it 
may  be  true  that  there  is  really  nothing  new  under  the  sun,  yet  by  means 
of  the  sun  we  are  continually  working  out  new  and  wonderful  results. 
Thus  we  are  indebted  to  its  rays  for  this  new  style  of  engraving.  A ma- 
trix, the  reverse  of  the  desired  plate,  is  made,  and  then  copper  is  deposited 
upon  that  matrix  in  a galvanic  battery.  The  process  by  which  this  is  done 
is  the  invention  of  Leopold  Eidlitz,  the  celebrated  architect  and 
designer ; and  there  is  now  on  the  corner  of  Bleecker  and  Mercer  Streets  an 
establishment  called  the  American  Phototype  Company,  where  engravings 
of  this  kind  are  made.  It  takes  three  or  four  days  to  furnish  an  ordinary 
plate.  The  company  have  a room  from  which  the  light  of  day  is  carefully 
excluded,  and  in  which  a single  small  jet  of  gas  is  burning.  Upon  a table 
in  this  room  is  a photographic  printing  frame,  a stout  wooden  frame,  with 
a thick  glass  in  front,  and  a moveable  cover  back  of  it.  When  the  matrix 
is  to  be  made,  the  glass  is  placed  towards  the  table,  the  negative  immedi- 
ately upon  that,  next  comes  the  matrix  plate,  and  the  cover  fastened  down 
tight  with  a brass  spring.  The  frame  is  now  removed  from  the  dark  room 
into  the  light  of  the  sun,  and  there  left  for  about  ten  minutes.  It  is  then 
returned  to  the  dark  room,  when  the  frame  is  opened,  the  matrix  plate  taken 
out,  and  the  desired  picture  is  found  upon  it,  but  otherwise  it  will  be  per- 
fectly smooth,  and  bard  to  the  touch.  The  next  step  in  the  process  is  to 
lay  this  plate  in  a flat  dish  containing  a colorless  fluid  for  about  half  an  hour. 
When  again  examined  it  is  found  to  be  a bas  relief.  A fluid  solution  of 
gold  is  now  poured  over  it,  so  as  to  cover  the  entire  plate.  After  the  lapse 
of  a minute  or  two  this  is  poured  off,  and  the  plate  placed  in  a dark  box 
where  it  remains  for  nearly  an  hour.  When  taken  out,  it  is  covered  with  a 
film  of  bright  metal,  looking  in  fact  as  if  it  were  made  of  solid  gold,  which, 
however,  on  examination  will  be  found  to  be  illusion,  and  what  wa3  gold 
before  being  converted  into  a thin  blue  bas  relief.  The  matrix  is  then  hung 
in  a galvanic  battery.  The  next  day  the  plate  is  taken  out  of  the  battery, 
the  glass  removed,  and  the  copper  shell  backed  up  with  type  metal,  and 
then  it  is  ready  for  the  printer. 

In  the  way  above  described  plates  are  made  from  engravings,  or  where 
they  are  desired  to  be  made  from  original  designs,  negatives  are  taken  from 
pen  and  ink  sketches.  Sometimes  the  artist  sketches  his  design  upon  glass 
plates  prepared  for  the  purpose,  (as  was  done  in  the  case  of  the  engraving 
of  Mr.  Edmonds,)  the  plates  being  like  white  porcelain,  and  can  be  worked 
on  with  a steel  point  with  great  facility. 

The  beauty  and  excellence  of  many  of  the  pictures  made  by  this  process, 
which  we  have  seen,  is  really  wonderful.  Some  of  them  we  should  pro- 
nounce superior  (on  account  of  the  soft  photographic  tint  they  possess)  to 
the  fine  steel  engravings  of  which  they  are  copies.  The  phototype  com- 
pany have,  in  connection  with  and  as  a part  of  their  establishment,  an  apart- 
ment hung  all  around  with  these  pictures  of  their  own  production.  They 
have  there  heads  of  every  size,  from  the  imperial  down  to  the  cartes  de  visits , 
all  exquhite,  the  half  and  middle  tints  as  well  preserved  as  the  bolder  lights 
and  shadows.  There  also  one  sees  some  fine  copies  of  the  choicest  engrav- 
ings, all  rendered  with  the  utmost  fidelity  to  the  originals. 
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•OLD  MOVEMENT  — SPECULATION—  COUNTER  SPECULATION— RE8TEICTI0NS  ON  TRANSACTIONS— NEW 
YORK  BILL— CUANOR  IN  DEALING— INSECURITY  OP  PROPERTY— VIEWS  OP  TIIK  SECRETARY—  GEN- 
ERAL REVIEW—  CURRENCY-  FREK  USE  OP  PROPERTY— EVILS  OF  TUB  FLUCTUATION — EVASIONS'  OP 
THE  LAW— BORROWING  ON  STOCK— GOLD  MOVEMENT — DECLINE  IN  BANK— CLAIMS  OP  CREDITORS — 
ARREARS  OF  TUB  TREASURY— DEMAND  NOTES-  DUTIES  ON  GOLD— GOVERNMENT  SECURITIES— DE- 
POSITS—INTEREST  IN0RICA8KD— KXOJIANQE— RUINOUS  EFFECT  ON  IMPORTS  — CHECK  TO  EXPORTS— 
GREAT  FLUCTUATIONS— IMPORTS  AT  NEW  YORK— EXPORTS. 

The  general  markets  have  been  greatly  influenced  during  the  month  by 
the  decline  in  the  value  of  gold,  and  the  uncertainty  which  attends  the 
movements  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  The  rapid  rise  in  gold,  or 
what  is  the  same  thing,  the  rapid  depreciation  of  the  government  paper,  eli- 
cited counter  speculation.  Thus  in  California,  where  gold  continued  to  be 
the  currency,  the  paper  sold  at  a discount  greater  or  less,  according  to  the 
supply.  The  quotation  was  64  cents  per  dollar.  In  New  York,  the  paper 
being  the  currency,  gold  fluctuated,  and  when  it  reached  172,  paper  was,  in 
fact,  58  cents  to  the  dollar.  This  would  give  a profit  of  6 per  cent  to  one 
who  should  buy  the  notes  here  and  send  them  to  San  Francisco.  But  a 
larger  sphere  of  operations  was  sought  and  found  by  speculators.  Large 
buyers  of  paper  appeared,  some  it  was  stated  held  $1,000,000,  anticipating 
a rise  in  its  value.  A great  combination  of  this  kind,  having  the  assurance 
that  the  departments*  would  put  out  no  more  paper  within  a given  time, 
could  within  that  time  draw  a large  amount  out  of  the  market.  They 
therefore  did  so.  A charge  of  disloyalty,  too,  against  gold  speculators,  ac- 
companied by  restrictive  laws  of  Congress  and  our  Legislature,  (which  we 
notice  below,)  with  prompt  sales  of  considerable  amounts  of  gold  for  cash, 
at  any  price,  would  break  the  market.  This  plan  was  therefore  carried 
out,  and  the  holders  of  $15,000,000  “greenbacks”  were  able  to  realize  a 
profit  of  $1,000,000  in  a fall  from  72  to  52  in  gold,  or,  in  other  words,  a 
rise  of  paper  from  58  cents  to  65  cents  per  dollar-  For  instance,  at  the 
former  rate,  72  per  cent,  the  value  of  the  $15,000,000  would  be  $8,700,000 


* The  idea  that  the  fall  in  the  price  of  gold  was  brought  about  by  government  in- 
fluence, receives  confirmation  in  the  following  from  the  Tribune's  money  article  of 
March  27th: 

“ It  is  currently  reported  that  the  object  of  Mr.  Chase’s  visit  to  this  city  had  more 
connection  with  the  decline  in  gold  than  in  raising  money  for  the  war.  Hein  reported 
to  have  borrowed  ten  millions  of  specie  of  certain  of  our  banks , repayable  from  the 
customs , with  which  he  has  broken  the  back  of  the  gold  speculation , and  will  continue 
to  hammer  it  until  he  has  forced  the  premium  back  to  a legitimate  point.  We  give 
this  report  as  we  hear  it.  Several  circumstances  of  the  last  ten  days  are  explained 
by  it,  if  true.  W e know  that  such  a scheme  was  proposed  to  him  more  than  a month 
ago,  through  a member  of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  by  one  of  the  shrewdest 
operators  in  Wall-street.” 

Upon  this  the  World  comments  thus: 

“ Wa  do  not  know  how  thi9  is,  but  we  do  know  that  gentlemen  in  Wall-street,  repor- 
ted to  be  Mr.  Chase’s  friends,  have  had  other  than  patriotio  motives  for  wishing  a 
heavy  decline  in  gold . They  were  large  short  sellers  of  that  metal . Can  it  be  that  it 
was  for  them  Mr.  Chase  has  become  the  great  gold  bear  ?” 
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in  gold,  but  with  gold  forced  down  to  52,  would  give  as  the  value  of  the  paper 
would  reach  $9,850,000.  By  this  combination  the  profit  would  be  $1,150,000 
in  gold,  or  $1,740,000  in  paper.  Of  course  the  reissuing  of  the  paper 
bought  up  for  the  rise,  the  resumed  payments  of  the  government,  and  the 
renewed  course  of  the  market,  would  make  the  rise  in  gold  higher  than 
ever.  But  then  that  forseeti  event  only  affords  an  opportunity  for  a profit- 
able operation  m the  opposite  direction. 

This  decline  in  gold  was  also  assisted  by  the  large  sales  that  were  made 
early  in  March,  accompanied,  as  we  have  stated,  by  the  operation  of  the 
bill  which  passed  Congress  restricting  the  banks  and  others  from  loaning 
on  gold,  and  taxing  such  transactions,  and  a bill  introduced  into  the  New 
York  Legislature  to  the  following  effect: 

“ Any  and  all  banks,  insurance  companies,  trust  companies,  savings  institutions, 
and  other  moneyed  corporations  shall  be  and  are  hereby  prohibited  from  making 
or  continuing  any  loan  or  loans  in  money  or  otherwise  upon  gold  coin  or  bullion, 
or  any  paper  representations  of  these  or  either  oj  them , or  upon  any  foreign  bill 
or  bills  of  exchange  whatsoever,  under  the  penalty  of  a forfeiture  of  their  charter 
or  articles  of  association,  as  the  case  may  be  ; and  any  such  loan  or  loans  so 
made  or  continued  to  be  made,  shall  be  absolutely  void,  and  no  action  for  the  re- 
covery thereof  shall  lie  in  or  be  entertained  by  any  court  of  justice  of  this  State.” 
Section  2 provides  that  this  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 

The  act  of  Congress  above  referred  to,  changed  the  mode  of  doing 
business  in  gold,  and  caused  a decline  while  this  change  in  the  mode  of 
dealing  was  going  on.  It  is  seldom  that  the  aid  of  law  has  been  invoked 
so  directly  to  aid  speculation.  But  the  most  mischievous  effect  of  this  and 
similar  laws,  is  to  chill  public  confidence  in  the  security  of  property  and 
the  rights  of  proprietors.  The  effects  of  paper  money  cannot  be  legislated 
away,  and  are  by  no  means  new  or  untried.  The  banks,  the  merchants, 
and  the  public  comprehend  the  inevitable  results.  Indeed,  Mr.  Chase  him- 
self, in  his  annual  report,  1861,  stated  them  as  follows : (Page  18.) 

“ The  plan  (paper  money)  is  not  without  its  hazards  ; the  risks  of  a de- 
preciated, depreciating,  and  finally  worthless  paper  money  ; the  immeasur- 
able evils  of  dishonest  public  faith  and  national  bankruptcy.  These  pos-. 
sible  disasters  so  far  outweigh  the  probable  benefits  of  the  plan,  that  he 
feels  himself  constrained  to  forbear  recommending  its  adoption.” 

There  was  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  any  thinking  man  but  that  paper 
would  depreciate,  and  that  that  depreciation  would  show  itself  in  the  rise  of 
gold  as  compared  with  currency,  should  the  paper  be  adopted  as  the  cur- 
rency. In  California  it  was  not  adopted,  but  gold  continues  to  be  used, 
and  paper  is  quoted  at  a discount  greater  or  smaller  as  the  supply  comes 
upon  the  market  from  the  Treasury.  But  Congress  and  our  Legislature 
have  refused  to  accept  the  lessons  taught  by  experience,  and  are  enacting 
the  same  laws  that  failed  in  the  last  century,  when  applied  to  the  same  state 
of  affairs.  The  act  above  quoted,  in  its  attempts  to  do  an  impossibility, 
takes  away  the  right  of  the  free  use  of  property,  and  deranges  the  usual 
course  of  business.  Thus  the  soundest  and  safest  business  for  bankers  at 
all  times  is  to  discount  bills  of  exchange,  on  the  facility  of  converting  which 
depends  the  whole  export  business  of  the  country — in  fact,  the  market  for 
every  kind  of  farming  produce  depends  upon  the  value  of  the  exchange  it 
creates.  The  above  bill,  however,  seeks  to  make  that  paper  unavailable. 
The  Federal  Government  has  passed  a law  which  allows  the  Treasury  to 
take  gold  on  deposit,  and  issue  certificates  for  it.  The  above  act  makes 
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those  certificates  unavailable  at  bank,  and  deranges  business  in  many  ways, 
without  in  any  respect  touching  the  business  in  gold.  Thus,  if  a person 
wishes  to  hold  gold  to  an  extent  beyond  his  cash  means,  he  can  borrow  on 
Stocks  of  any  kind,  buy  the  gold,  lodge  it  with  the  Federal  Treasury,  and 
get  5 per  cent  interest  on  it,  or  he  may  ship  the  gold  out  of  the  country 
and  lend  it  at  5 per  cent  interest  in  London,  holding  the  hill  against  it. 
This  plan  has  been  in  h measure  adopted,  and  the  gold  movement  as  affec- 
ted by  the  legislative  interferance  has  been  as  follows: 


8PEOIE  AND  PAIGE  OF  GOLD. 




Received. 

*62. > 

Exported. 

1 863. 

Received.  Exported.  Gold  In  bank.  Prem.  on  gold. 

J anuary 

3. 

442,147 

681,448 

35,954,550 

84*  a 34* 

«« 

10. 

885,928 

1,085,025 

1,277,788 

726,746 

86,770,746 

34  a 89 

“ 

17. 

547,703 

1,880,247 

87,581,465 

40  a 49 

n 

24. 

627,767 

822,918 

678,841 

780,816 

88,549,794 

47  a 50* 

«t 

31. 

310,484 

1.331,027 

38,894,840 

48*  a 60* 

February  7 . 

854,000 

976,235 

801,860 

1,277,000 

88,243,839 

67*  a 67* 

“ 14. 

614,146 

1,156,154 

859,978 

1,152,846 

38,426,460 

53*  a 53* 

«< 

21. 

769,247 

934,512 

620,017 

87,981,310 

54  a 64 

a 

28. 

741,109 

510,774 

285,394 

1,877,016 

89,512,256 

71  a 72: 

March 

7. 

679.074 

585,236 

1,243,551 

733,643 

39,705,089 

52*  a 53 

“ 

14. 

677,058 

477,335 

8,540,550 

86,110,085 

64*  a 54* 

21. 

540,968 

249,514 

1,201,907 

33,955,122 

53  a 54* 

Total . 

... 

5,818,325 

6,639.471 

5,396,925 

14,708,268 

The  receipts  from  California,  March  7,  included  $1,000,000  for  the  Uni- 
ted States  Treasury,  transferred  from  the  mint  at  San  Francisco  to  New 
York.  Including  the  shipments  from  Boston,  the  export  of  specie  in 
five  weeks  was  $7,400,000,  making  over  $15,000,000  since  January  1st 
There  was  a good  deal  of  gold  held  here  by  banking  houses  for  foreign 
account,  with  orders  to  sell  it  when,  a favorable  opportunity  occurred. 
On  the  appearance  of  the  restrictions  the  risk  of  holding  it  could  no 
longer  be  incurred,  and  the  gold  was  shipped.  The  depression  in  the 
price  of  gold  was  aided  also  by  the  heavy  indebtedness  of  the  Depart- 
ment. Early  in  January  it  was  stated  that  the  troops  and  other  credi- 
tors were  so  heavily  in  arrears  that  Congress,  by  joint  resolution,  hurried 
through  the  premium  to  issue  $100,000,000  of  legal  tender  to  pay  them. 
More  than  sixty  days  have  since  elapsed,  and  the  indebtedness  is  quite 
as  large  as  ever — a circumstance  which  checks  the  progress  of  deprecia- 
tion. 

The  demand  notes  receivable  for  duties  have  been  very  nearly  absorbed, 
and  gold  has  begun  to  flow  into  the  Treasury  to  meet  the  duties.  Some 
$2,024,000  were  so  received  in  three  weeks,  making  a demand  in  the 
market  for  $12  5,000  per  day  in  addition  to  the  export  demand. 

The  government  securities  were  better  during  the  month. 


PRICES  UNITED  STATES  PAPER. 


- — 6’a,  1881. * 

Reg.  Coup. 

5’s,  1874. 

7 3-10, 

8 years. 
102* 

6 p. «.  certit 
1 year. 

Gold. 

Angnst 

demand 

notes. 

J anuary 
<« 

3,... 

96* 

98 

88* 

96* 

34*  a 34* 

29 

10,... 

97* 

98 

90 

103 

97 

37*  a 38 

85 

«< 

17,... 

91* 

91* 

88* 

101 

95 

49  a 46* 

43 

•< 

24,... 

95 

96 

90 

102 

96 

47  a 48* 

44* 

«« 

VOL. 

81,.... 

XLVIII.- 

92* 

—NO.  IT. 

94 

86 

20 

101* 

94 

65  a 60* 

63 
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August 


6's.l881. > 

7 8-10, 

6 p.  c.  certif. 

demand 

Beg. 

Coup. 

6’t,  1874. 

3 years. 

1 year. 

Gold. 

notes. 

February  7,.. .. 

92 

93* 

86$ 

102 

94 

67*  a 67* 

55 

14 

94 

96 

87* 

102* 

96 

53*  a 63* 

51 

u 

21 

96* 

97* 

91* 

103* 

96 

63*  a 64 

62 

u 

28,.... 

100* 

102* 

97 

105* 

98* 

71  a 71* 

71 

March 

7,.... 

99* 

100* 

94* 

105 

98* 

62$  a 53 

63 

it 

14,.... 

104* 

104* 

98 

106* 

• 100 

54*  a 54* 

53 

44 

21,.... 

103* 

104* 

96 

107 

100 

54*  a 54* 

•• 

Under  the  new  loan  there  were  issued  1-year  certificates,  bearing  in- 
terest payable  in  paper  instead  of  gold.  These  sold  3 @ 4 per  cent  less 
than  those  which  bear  the  gold  interest.  The  deposits  receivable  at  the 
Sub-treasury  also  cease  to  have  the  interest  paid  in  gold.  The  limit  on 
the  amount  by  law  is  $100,000,000,  to  fill  which  about  $30,000,000  was 
-required,  and  the  Secretary  offered  5 per  cent  interest,  payable  in  paper. 

The  sudden  fall  and  fluctuation  in  the  price  of  gold  affected  exchange 
to  a considerable  extent;  but  few,  however,  were  disposed  to  sell  at  the 
lower  rates,  which  were  as  follows : 


BATES  Or  EXCHANGE. 


London.  Paris.  Amsterdam.  Frankfort  Hamburg.  Berlin. 

Jan.  3,146  a 147*  3.85  a 3.80  56  a 66*  56  a 56*  49*  a 49*  98  a 98* 

>“  10,149  a 152  3. 72*  a 3.671  66  a 68  67*  a 68*  601  a 51*  99  a 100 

“ 17,160  a 162  8.62$a3  46  60*  a 61*  61  a 62*  64  a 55*  108  ailO 

“ 24,  162$ a 163  3.60  a 3.46  61  a 61*  61*  a 62  54  a 64*  107  a 108* 

“ 31,171  a 177  8.82  a 3.16  66*  a 66$  65  a 67  57  a 68*  114  a 117 

*Feb.  7,169  a 173  3.30  a 3.25  65  a 65*  65  a 65*  67  a 57*  114  a 116 

“ 14,170  a 171  3.32  a 8.27  65  a 66$  65  a 65*  56*  a 57*  113$  a 114* 

*•  21,  171  a 179*  2.20  a 3 12  67  a 68*  6S  a 68*  69  a 60$  118*  a 119* 

“ 28,186  a 188  3.10  aS.OO  67*  a 71  70  a 71  61*  a 62*  123  a 124 

Mar.  7,  167  a 169  3.37*  a 3.30  64  a 64  65  a 66  65  « a 65*  111  a 113 

“ 14,168  a 171  3.85  a 3.80  64  a 64  64*  a 65*  55*  a 56*  112  a 114 

“ 21,  169*  a 171*  8.87$  a 3.27*  63*  a 63*  63*  a 64*  66  a 67  113  a 114 

The  market  was  filled  with  various  rumors  of  fabulous  amounts  of 
gold  offered  the  .government  abroad,  and  of  fifty  to  $100,000,000  of  ex- 
change for  government  stocks,  and  that  agents  were  sent  abroad  to  ne- 
gotiate loans.  All  these  and  other  self-contradictory  rumors  had  the 
effect  of  making  buyers  of  exchange  cautious,  and  thus  diminish  sales. 
A sudden  fall  of  nearly  20  per  cent  was  a serious  matter  to  shippers  of 
produce  and  general  dealers,  checking  business  to  a marked  extent.  Ohio 
Jour  fell  60  cents  per  barrel,  and  the  transactions  were  light.  One  of 
the  greatest  costs  of  paper  money  are  those  violent  fluctuations  which 
involve  all  dealers  in  great  hazards,  and  inflect  ruinous  losses  upon  the 
most  circumspect.  The  gradual  rise  in  exchange  imposed  a continually 
increasing  burden  upon  the  importers,  who  ultimately  collect  the  amount 
from  the  consumer.  A sudden  fall  of  20  per  cent  in  exchange  is  a bonus 
of  some  25  @ 30  to  those  who  by  chance  have  goods  to  pay  for  at  that 
moment.  The  imports  for  February  were  as  follows  : 

IMPORTS,  PORT  OP  NEW  YORK. 


January 

February 


, Entered  for * 

Specie.  Free  goods.  Consumption.  Warehouse.  Total. 
$101,906  $2,418,649  $8,741,227  $4,482,794  $16,789,676 
213,971  783,561  7,872,589  8,667,775  12,087,846 


Total 

* 1862.. 


$816,877  $3,197,210  $16,118,766  $8,140,569  $27,767,422 
225,666  6,988,628  18,821,670  6,512,112  26,402,969 
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The  average  cost  of  importations  for  that  month  was  much  higher 
than  for  January,  and  much  higher  than  for  March.  Inasmuch,  how- 
ever, as  the  prices  did  give  way  in  March,  a considerable  interruption 
to  business  took  place.  Distant  buyers,  under  the  hope  that  thn  price 
of  gold  could  not  be  maintained,  refrained  from  buying  goods,  ..  .,*es 
a reduction  which  the  importers  could  not  grant.  The  importers  not  be- 
ing able  to  make  sales,  had  less  to  remit  abroad.  The  consumers  of 
goods  in  the  country  find  themselves  in  the  position  of  getting  less  for 
produce  and  paying  more  for  goods. 

The  exports  from  the  port  have  been  large,  being  more  than  50  per 
cent  in  excess  of  last  year  for  the  two  first  months  of  the  year.  The 
amount  is  of  course  nominal,  for  the  merchandise  is  stated  at  its  value 
in  the  depreciated  paper.  This,  for  February,  was  40  per  cent,  hence  the 
effective  exports  of  produce  were  barely  $11,000,000.  The  exports  of 
gold  were  also  considerable  for  the  month  : 

EXPORTS,  PORT  OF  NEW  TORE. 

Foreign. * 


Specie.  Free.  Dutiable.  Domestic.  Total. 

January $4,624,574  $73,111  $668,275  $14,829,898  $19,695,351 

February 8,965,664  43,889  610,009  17,780,586  22,400,148 


Total $8,590,238  $117,000  $1,278,284  $32,109,984  $42,095,506 

“ 1862...  6,485,193  76,259  358,250  22,131,678  29,001,280 


The  aggregate,  allowing  the  discount  on  the  paper  value  of  merchan- 
chandise  during  the  month,  is  a little  less  than  for  the  same  month  last 
year,  while  the  imports  are  larger.  The  receipts  of  produce  from  the 
interior  have,  however,  been  very  large,  and  the  railroads  and  canals  have 
all  done  an  immense  business.  The  operations  of  the  Erie  Railroad,  un- 
der its  new  organization,  give  indications  of  this  improved  traffic.  The 
freight  transported  for  the  past  two  years  having  been  as  follows : 


Pounds.  Value. 

1861  2,676,748,150  $5,011,661 

1862  3,350,468,490  7,065,363 


Increase 673,720,340  $2,653,702 


The  activity  on  the  seaboard  has  drawn  large  quantities  of  freight 
East.  Of  the  increase,  $1,300,000  is  freight  coming  East,  of  which  the 
tonnage  has  prodigiously  increased  under  the  very  favorable  arrangements 
that  Lave  been  made  under  the  new  organization  of  the  road.  The 
freight  per  ton  has  been  $4  32,  against  $3  74,  or  a rise  of  48  cents  per 
ton,  or  13  per  cent,  while  the  cost  of  moving  it  has  increased  but  14  cents 
per  ton.  This  has  resulted  in  large  net  earnings,  enabling  the  company 
to  pay  $426,785  in  dividends,  and  $1,182,944  in  discharge  of  old  drains 
arising  out  of  the  new  organization.  These  features  of  the  Erie  indicate 
the  great  progress  made  in  internal  traffic. 
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NEW  YORK  BANKS. 

It  will  be  noted  that  there  is  a loss  of  about  $5,000,000  in  specie  the 
past  month,  arid  that  the  loans  and  deposits  have  decreased  with  the  fall  in 
the  price  of  gold.  This  is  of  course  as  might  be  expected.  We  continue 
our  returns  to  the  4th  of  April : 

CITY  WEEKLY  BANK  RETURNS. 

New  York  Banks.  ( Capital , Jan.,  1863, 169,494,577  ; Jan.,  1862,  $69,493,577.) 


Date.  Loans.  Specie.  Circulation.  Net  Deposits.  Clearings. 

January  3......  $178,810,009  $35,954,550  $9,7  54,855  $159,163,246  $186,861,762 

“ 10, 175,816,010  36,770,746  9,551,563  162,878,249  249,796,489 

“ 17......  176,606,558  37,581,465  9,241,670  164,666,003  814,471,457 

“ 24,..  • • . 179,288,266  38,649,794  9.088,419  168,269,228  298,861,366 

February  7, 179,892,161  38,243,839  8,780,164  166,342,777  802,352,571 

“ 14,.  ...  173,103.692  38,426,460  8,756,817  167,720,880  265,139,104 

« 21r 178,335,880  37,981,310  8,752,536  170,103,758  291,242.929 

« 28, 179,958,842  89,512;256  8,739,969  173,912,695  840,674,444 

March  7, 181,098,822  39,706,089  8,693,175  174,689,212  844,484,442 

“ 14......  177,875,949  36,110,085  8,667,016  172,944,034  807,370,817 

“ 21., 173,829,479  33,955,122  8,609,723  167,004,166  277,831,351 

“ 28......  172,448,526  84,317,691  8,560,602  163,363,846  281,326,258 

April  4......  178,038,019  34,267,121  8,348,094  160,216,418  287,347,704 


BOSTON  BANKS. 

Below  will  be  found  our  usual  table  of  the  returns  of  the  Boston  banks 
brought  down  to  April  6 : 

Boston  Banks.  ( Capital , Jan.,  1863,$- ; Jan.,  1862,  $38,231,700.) 

Due  Due 

Date.  Loans.  Specie.  Circulation.  Deposits.  to  banks,  from  banks. 

Jan.  5,..  $77,339,046  $7,672,028  $8,190,496  $33,872,648  

“ 12,..  77,427,000  7,761,000  8,373,000  83,063,800  17,006,000  18,520,000 

“ 19,..  76,624,700  7,710,600  8,199,600  33,862,000  16,547,800  18,727,700 

“ 26...  76,354,000  7,710,700  8,008,600  33,847,000  16,811,700  13,968,000 

Feb.  2,..  76,496,800  7.685,000  8,865,000  34,076,800  16,889,000  14,490,000 

“ 9,..  78,421,000  7,707,000  8,074,000  35,178,600  16,932,000  14,183,000 

“ 16,..  78,431,000  7,794,000  8,001,000  84,908,000  17,070,700  14,095,500 

« 23,..  78,782,600  7,624,000  8,002,000  34,965,500  17,831,000  14,683,800 

Mar.  2,..  79,127,500  7,553,000  8,001,980  85,245,500  17,523, 60v)  15,004,000 

“ 9,..  79,274,700  7,682,000  8,225,000  85,215,000  17,340,400  14,446,500 

“ 16,..  79,636,134  7,609,238  7,780,062  32,955,149  17,280,300  13,434,500 

80,..  77,935,000  7,572,600  7,593,800  31,604,600  17,074,400  11,601,300 

April  6,..  76,933,600  7,708,800  7,968,600  82,687,060  15,444,000  12,280,600 


PHILADELPHIA  BANKS. 

The  returns  of  the  Philadelphia  Banks  brought  down  to  April  6th,  are 
follows : 
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Philadelphia  Banks.  (Capital,  Jan.,  1863,  $11/740,080;  1862,111,970,180.) 


Dae  Due 


Date. 

Loans. 

Specie. 

Circulation. 

Deposits. 

to  banks. 

from  bank* 

Jan. 

5,.. 

$37,679,675 

$4,610,750 

$4,504,115 

$28,429,189 

$6,948,785 

$1,994,928 

44 

12,.. 

87,533,757 

4,544,786 

4,450,676 

28,018,792 

6,890,968 

1,848,932 

«< 

19,.. 

37,416,694 

4,549,369 

4,882.520 

27,877,069 

7,050,847 

2,275,905 

“ 

26,.. 

87,479,712 

4,572,419 

4,284,947 

28,773,517 

6,755,980 

2,638,985 

Feb 

2,.. 

37,268,894 

4,562,680 

4,181,503 

29,231,758 

6,698,210 

2,909,867 

9,.. 

87,336,367 

4,819,706 

4,039,918 

28,062,164 

6,953,215 

2,618,086 

M 

16,.. 

87,710,851 

4,272,347 

3.888,185 

28,769,049 

7,452,663 

2,482,073 

M 

23,.. 

37,720,460 

4,276,761 

3,772,781 

129,842,696 

7,413,249 

2,703,196 

Mar 

0 

-,  • • • 

37,901,080 

4,267,626 

3,696,097 

80,178,618 

7,185,670 

2,758,852 

44 

9,... 

38,603,871 

4,249,085 

8,608,870 

30,679,259 

7,100,258 

2.499,139 

16,... 

39,260,028 

4,247,817 

8,534,880 

30,649,587 

7,476,603 

1,939,449 

44 

23,... 

39,458,384 

4,247,688 

3,295,862 

30,106,135 

7,418,482 

1,985,014 

<( 

30,... 

88,937,612 

4,311,704 

8,369,194 

29,171,283 

6,501,758 

2,168,007 

Apr 

.6,... 

37,616,520 

4,339,252 

8,874,417 

29,581,559 

5,768,658 

2,770,129 

BANK  0 

IF  E N 6 I 

t AND. 

REDUCTION  IN  THE  BANK  RATE  OF  DISCOUNT. 

On  the  28th  of  January  the  bank  rate  of  discount  was  raised  to  5 per 
cent,  and  on  the  18th  of  February  it  was  reduced  to  4 per  cent  again.  The 
reason  for  the  rise  we  stated  in  our  last,  and  the  following  figures  will  show 
the  effect  of  that  step. 

The  fluctuations  in  the  items  of  the  bank  account,  most  critically  im- 
portant for  the  present  purpose,  from  December  31st  up  the  28th  of  Janu- 
ary, when  the  advance  from  4 to  5 per  cent  was  made,  were  as  follows  : 

Reserve  of 

notes  and  coin.  Coin  and  bullion. 

December  31,  1862 £9,735,171  . £14,956,421 

January  7,  1863 9,057,145  14,635,555 

January  14,  1863 8,465,364  14,102,169 

January  21,.  1863 8,333,839  13,855,849 

January  28,  1863 8,160,653  13,611,823 

Showing  a reduction  of  more  than  £1,500,000  in  the  reserve  of  notes  and 
coin,  and  of  £1,300,000  in  the  bullion  during  the  period,  and  this  in  an  un- 
interrupted drain  week  by  week.  In  fact,  from  the  30th  of  July,  1862, 
each  successive  return  showed  a constant  reduction  in  the  coin  and  bullion 
until  January  28th,  when  the  decrease  amounted.to  about  £5,000,000. 

Now,  take  the  period  after  the  28th  of  January,  when  the  rate  was  raised 
to  5 per  cent.  The  figures  are  : 

Reserve  of 

notes  and  coin.  Coin  and  bullion. 


February  4th £8,'27l,591  £13,692,136 

February  11th 8,889,601  14,070,651 

February  18th 9,928,502  14,589,222 


Showing  an  increase  beginning  from  the  very  moment  of  the  augmentation 
of  the  rate,  continuing  with  rapidity,  and  in  three  weeks  bringing  the  coin 
and  bullion  to  the  same  point  at  which  it  stood  on  the  7th  of  January,  and 
the  reserve  of  notes  and  coin  to  a higher  sum  than  any  at  which  it  has 
stood  during  this  year. 
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Since  the  reduction  in  the  rate  of  discount  the  following  has  been  the 
bullion  movement : 


Increase  of  bullion.  Decrease  of  bullion. 


February  25th £24,874  

March  4th  . £109,579 

March  11th 176,339 


£24,874  £285,918 

These  figures  would  indicate  that  the  drain  had  commenced  again,  but 
for  the  present  we  do  not  think  it  will  continue.  On  the  12th  of  March  the 
Bank  of  France  reduced  the  rate  of  discount  from  5 to  4£  percent, and  the 
bank  returns  of  the  same  date  gives  a considerable  increase  in  the  cash,  as 
well  as  a falling  off  in  the  discounts. 

The  following  comparative  table  of  the  Bank  of  England  returns  will  be 
found  of  interest,  affording  as  it  does,  a view  of  the  bank  returns,  the  bank 
rate  of  discount,  and  the  price  of  wheat  in  London  during  a period  of  three 
years  corresponding  with  the  date  of  our  last  returns  March  11 : 


At  corresponding  dates  with  the  week  ending 
March  11, 1863. 

Circulation,  including  bank  post  bills.. . 

Public  deposits 

Other  deposits 

Government  securities 

Other  securities 

Reserve  of  notes  and  coin 

Coin  and  bullion , 

Bank  rate  of  discount 

Average  price  of  wheat 


1661. 

£19,604,686 
6,638,884 
11,691,684 
9,479,729 
20,021,017 
7,768,812 
12,829,142 
8 per  cent. 
64  s.  2d. 


1862. 

£20,662,816 
7,627.911 
18,763,718 
11  209,241 
18,280,564 
10,663,426 
16,027,111 
2£  p.  cent. 

69s.  2d. 


186$. 

£19,801,665 
8,673,899 
13,282,606 
11,193,588 
19,805,789 
9,749,973 
14,828,178 
4 per  cent. 
46s.  2d. 


Subjoined  is  our  usual  table  with  the  returns  brought  down  to  March 
11th,  1863: 

WEEKLY  STATEMENT. 


Public 

Private 

Coin  and 

Rate  of 

Date. 

Circulation. 

Deposits. 

Deposits. 

Securities. 

Bullion. 

Discount. 

Dec.  17. . . . 

£19,932,360  £8,507,144  £14,033,994  £30,539,363  £16:031,668 

3 

pr.  ct. 

“ 2i 

20,160,898 

8,654,499 

14,306,497 

31,346.731 

14,870,795 

3 

“ 

“ 31..  . 

20,616,435 

$338,717 

15,469,264 

32,488,020 

14,956,421 

3 

« 

Jan.  7.... 

20,927,993 

8,782,808 

14,393,308 

82,620,233 

14,635,555 

8 

« 

“ 14.... 

21,018,849 

4,280,730 

16,772,782 

81,165,075 

14,102,169 

4 

<< 

“ 21 

20,893,931 

4,965,798 

14,993,225 

30,227,086 

13,855,849 

4 

it 

“ 28.... 

20,771,236 

5,416,863 

14,414,763 

30,238,866 

13,611,823 

5 

u 

Feb.  4.... 

20,709,154 

6,851,617 

13,362,287 

29,997,238 

13,692,186 

5 

M 

“ 11.:.. 

20,444.454 

6,952,808 

13,596,356 

30,288,406 

14,070,651 

5 

“ 

“ 18 

19,916,496 

7,413,276 

18,769,276 

29,890,503 

14,589,222 

4 

u 

“ 25 

19,715,828 

7,901,658 

13,367,153 

29,709,079 

14,614,096 

4 

u 

Mar.  4. . . . 

20,322,056 

8,036,003 

13,368,086 

80,880,805 

14,504.617 

4- 

« 

“ 11.... 

19,801,665 

8,673,899 

13,282,605 

81,096,327 

14,328,178 

4 

it 

PROVISIONS  OF  THE  RECENT  INTERNAL  REVENUE  ACT  AFFECTING  BANKS. 

We  are  indebted  to  George  D.  Lyman,  Esq.,  manager  of  the  New  York 
Clearing-house,  for  the  following  extracts  from  the  recent  act  of  Congress 
amendatory  of  “ The  Act  to  Provide  Internal  Revenue,  etc.,”  selected  by 
him  as  the  only  portions  of  the  act  affecting  the  business  of  banks  and 
bankers.  Some  of  these  amendments  are  very  important,  and  the  business 
inmunity  are  greatly  indebted  to  Mr.  Lyman  for  the  efforts  he 'has  made 
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to  secure  their  passage.  We  refer  particularly  to  the  changes  made  by  Sec- 
tion 6 : 

Section  4.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  all  contracts  for  the  purchase 
or  sale  of  gold  or  silver  coin  or  bullion,  and  all  contracts  for  the  loan  of 
money  or  currency  secured  by  pledge  or  deposit,  or  other  disposition  of  gold 
or  silver  coin  of  the  United  States,  if  to  be  performed  after  a period  exceed- 
ing three  days,  shall  be  in  writing  or  printed,  and  signed  by  the  parties,  or 
their  agents  or  attorneys,  and  shall  have  one  or  more  adhesive  stamps,  as 
provided  in  the  act  to  which  this  is  an  amendment,  equal  in  amount  to  one- 
half  of  one  per  centum,  and  interest  at  the  rate  of  six  per  centum  per  an- 
num on  the  amount  so  loaned,  pledged,  or'  deposited.  And  if  any  such 
loan,  pledge,  or  deposit,  made  for  a period  not  exceeding  three  days  shall 
be  renewed  or  in  any  way  extended  for  any  time  whatever,  said  loan,  pledge, 
or  deposit,  shall  be  subject  to  the  duty  imposed  on  loans  exceeding  three 
days.  And  no  loan  of  currency  or  money  on  the  security  of  gold  or  silver 
coin  of  the  United  States,  as  aforesaid,  or  on  any  certificate,  or  other 
evidence  of  deposit,  payable  in  gold  or  silver  coin,  shall  be  made  exceeding 
in  amount  the  par  value  of  the  coin  pledged  or  deposited  as  security ; and 
any  such  loan  so  made,  or  attempted  to  be  made,  shall  be  utterly  void. 

Provided  however,  That  if  gold  or  silver  coin  be  loaned  at  its  par  value 
it  shall  be  subject  only  to  the  duty  “imposed  on  other  loans,  and  that  noth- 
ing herein  contained  shall  apply  to  any  transaction  by  or  with  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  5.  And  be  it  further  enacted , That  all  contracts,  loans,  or  sales  of 
gold  and  silver  coin  and  bullion  not  made  in  accordance  with  this 
act,  shall  be  wholly  and  absolutely  void ; and  in  addition  to  the  penalties 
provided  in  the  act  to  which  this  is  an  amendment,  any  party  to  said  con- 
tract may,  at  any  time  within  one  year  from  the  date  of  the  contract,  bring 
suit  before  any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction  to  recover  back,  for  his  own 
use  and  benefit,  the  money  paid  on  any  eon  tract  not  made  in  accordance 
with  this  act. 

Sec.  6.  And  be  it  further  enacted , That  section  one  hundred  and  ten  be, 
and  hereby  is,  amended  as  follows  : Any  memorandum,  check,  receipt,  or 
other  written  or  printed  evidence  of  an  amount  of  money  to  be  paid  on  de- 
mand, or  at  a time  designated,  shall  be  considered  as  a promissory  note 
within  the  meaning  of  that  section,  and  shall  be  stamped  accordingly  ; and 
that  schedule  B following  said  section,  be,  and  is  hereby  amended,  so  that 
any  inland  bill  of  exchange,  draft,  or  order  for  the  payment  of  any  sum  of 
money  exceeding  twenty  dollars  otherwise  than  at  sight  or  on  demand,  and 
any  promissory  note  shall  (in  lieu  of  the  duties  prescribed  in  schedule  B) 
have  a stamp  or  stamps  affixed  thereon  denoting  a duty,  upon  every  sum 
of  two  hundred  dollars,  or  any  fractional  part  thereof,  if  payable  on  de- 
mand, or  at  any  time  not  exceeding  thirty-three  days,  including  the  grace, 
from  the  date  or  sight,  of  one  cent,  (01.) 

If  payable  at  any  time  not  less  than  thirty-three  days,  as  aforesaid,  and 
not  exceeding  sixty-three  days,  including  the  grace,  from  date  or  sight,  of 
two  cents,  (02.) 

If  payable  at  any  time  not  less  than  sixty- three  days,  as  aforesaid,  and 
not  exceeding  ninety-three  days,  including  the  grace,  from  date  or  sight,  of 
three  cents,  (03.)  " 

If  payable  at  any  time  not  less  than  ninety-three  days,  as  aforesaid,  and 
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not  exceeding  four  months  from  date  or  sight,  including  the  grace,  of  four 
cents,  (04  ) 

If  payable  at  any  time  not  less  than  four  months,  as  aforesaid,  and  not 
exceeding  six  months  from  date  or  sight,  including  the  grace,  of  six  cents, 
(06.) 

If  payable  at  any  time  exceeding  six  months  from  date  or  sight,  of  ten 
cents,  (10.) 

And  that  schedule  B,  following  section  one  hundred  and  ten,  be,  and  is 
hereby,  further  amended,  so  that  the  stamp  duty  on  certificates  of  any  other 
description  than  those  specified  in  said  schedule,  in  lieu  of  ten  cents  as 
therein  prescribed,  shall  be  five  cents,  (05.) 

Sec.  14.  And  be  it  further  * enacted , That  every  incorporated  bank,  or 
other  bank  legally  authorized  to  issue  notes  as  circulation,  which  shall  ne- 
glect or  omit  to  make  dividends  or  additions  to  its  surplus  or  contingent 
funds  as  often  as  once  in  six  months,  shall,  in  lieu  thereof,  make  returns,  un- 
der oath,  to  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  on  the  first  day  of 
January  and  July  in  each  year,  or  within  thirty  days  thereafter,  of  the 
amount  of  profits  which  have  accrued  or  been  earned  and  received  by  said 
bank,  during  the  six  months  next  preceding  said  first  days  of  January  and 
July  ; and,  at  the  time  of  making  such  returns,  shall  pay  to  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Internal  Revenue  a duty  of  three  per  cent  on  such  profits,  and 
shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  *feighty-second  section  of  the  act  to 
which  this  is  an  addition.  Provided , That  the  return  for  the  first  of  Janu- 
ary, 1863,  shall  be  made  within  thirty  days  after  the  passage  of  this  act. 

"Proviso  of  sec.  16.  Provided , That  no  instrument,  document,  or 
paper  made,  signed,  or  issued  prior  to  the  first  day  of  June,  Anno  Domini, 
1863,  without  being  duly  stamped,  or  having  thereon  an  adhesive  stamp  to 
denote  the  duty  imposed  thereon,  shall  for  that  cause,  be  deemed  invalid 
and  of  no  effect;  And  provided,  That  no  instrument,  document,  writing,  ur 
paper  required  by  law  to  be  stamped,  signed,  or  issued,  without  being  duly 
stamped  prior  to  the  day  aforesaid,  or  any  copy  thereof,  shall  be  admitted 
or  used  as  evidence  in  any  court  until  a legal  stamp,  or  stamps,  denoting 
the  amount  of  duty  charged  thereon,  shall  have  been  affixed  thereto  or  used 
thereon,  and  the  initials  of  the  persons  using  or  affixing  the  same,  together 
with  the  date  when  the  same  is  so  used  or  affixed,  shall  have  been  placed 
thereon  by  such  person.  And  the  person  desiring  to  use  any  such  instru- 
ment, document,  writing,  or  paper,  as  evidence,  or  his  agent  or  attorney,  is 
authorized  in  the  presence  of  the  court  to  stamp  the  same  as  heretofore 
provided  by  law. 

Sec.  37.  And  be  it  further  enacted , That  this  act,  except  where  other- 
wise indicated,  shall  take  effect  from  and  after  its  passage,  and  all  acts,  and 
part  of  acts,  repugnant  to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  be,  and  the  same  are 
hereby  repealed.  Provided , That  the  existing  laws  shall  extend  to  and  be 
in  force,  as  modified,  for  the  collection  of  the  duties  imposed  by  this  act, 
for  the  prosecution  and  punishment  of  all  offences,  and  for  the  recovery, 
collection,  distribution,  and  remission  of  all  fines,  penalties,  and  forfeitures, 
as  fully  and  effectually  as  if  every  regulation,  penalty,  forfeiture,  provision, 
clause,  matter,  and  thing  to  that  effect,  in  the  existing  laws  contained,  had 
been  inserted  in  and  re-enacted  by  this  act. 

The  following  table  has  also  been  prepared  by  Mr.  Lyman,  showing  the 
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stamp  duties  under  the  foregoing  provisions  of  the  revenue  act  upon  pro- 
missory notes,  etc. 

STAMP  DUTY  UPON  PROMISSORY  NOTES,  INLAND  BILLS  OF  EXCHANGE,  DRAFTS, 
OTHERWISE  THAN  AT  SIGHT  OR  ON  DEMAND. 


Stamp  Tax  on  Notes  33  Days  and  6 Mos. 

or  Drafts.  on  Demand.  63  Days.  08  Days.  4 Months.  6 Months,  or  Sight. 

Over  $20  to  $200  01  02  03  04  06  10 

“ 200  •*  400  02  04  06  08  12  20 

“ 400  “ 600  03  06  09  12  18  30 

“ 600  “ 800  04  08  12  16  24  40 

“ 800  “ 1,000  05  10  15  20  30  50 

“ 1,000  “ 1,200  06  12  18  24  36  60 

“ 1,200  “ 1,400  07  14  21  28  42  70 

“ 1,400  “ 1,600  08  16  24  32  48  80 

“ l,60o  “ 1.800  09  18  27  36  54  90 

“ 1,800  “ 2,000  10  20  30  40  60  1 00 

“ 2,OoO  “ 2,200  11  22  33  44  66  1 .10 

“ 2,200  “ 2,400  12  24  36  48  72  1 20 

“ 2,400  “ 2,600  13  26  39  52  78  1 30 

“ 2,600  “ 2,800  14  28  42  36  84  1 40 

“ 2,800  “ 3,000  15  30  45  60  90  1 50 

“ 3,000  “ 3.200  16  32  48  64  96  1 60 

“ 3,200  “ 3,400  17  34  51  68  1 02  1 70 

“ 3,400  “ 3,600  18  36  54  72  1 08  1 80 

“ 3,600  “ 3,800  19  38  57  76  1 14  1 90 

“ 3,800  “ 4,000  20  40  60  80  1 20  2 00 

*<  4,000  “ 4,200  21  42  63  84  1 26  2 10 

“ 4,200  “ 4,400  22  44  66  88  1 32  2 20 

“ 4,400  “ 4,600  23  46  69  92  1 38  2 30 

“ 4,600  “ 4,800  24  48  72  96  1 44  2 40 

“ 4,800  “ 5,000  25  50  75  1 00  1 50  2 50 

5,000 25  50  75  1 00  1 50  2 50 

10.000  50  1 00  1 50  2 00  3 00  5 00 

15.000  75  1 50  2 25  3 00  4 50  7 50 

20.000  1 00  2 00  3 00  4 00  6 00  10  00 

25.000  1 25  2 50  3 75  5 00  7 50  12  50 

30.000  1 50  3 00  4 50  6 00  9 00  15  00 

35.000  1 75  3 50  5 25  7 00  10  50  17  50 

40.000  2 00  4 00  6 00  8 00  12  00  20  00 

45.000  2 25  4 50  6 75  9 00  13  50  22  50 

50,000, 2 50  5 00  7 50  10  00  15  00  25  00 

60.000  3 00  6 00  9 00  12  00  18  00  30  00 

70.000  3 50  7 00  10  50  14  00  21  00  35  00 

80.000  4 00  8 00  12  00  16  00  24  00  40  00 

90.000  4 50  9 00  13  50  18  00  27  00  45  00 

100,000 6 00  10  00  15  00  20  00  30  00  50  00 
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THE  NEW  UNITED  STATES  BANKING  BILL  * 

I 

An  act  to  provide  a national  currency,  secured  hy  a pledge  of  United 

States  stocks,  and  to  provide  for  the  circulation  and  redemption  thereof  * 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  there  shall  be  established 
in  the  Treasury  Department  a separate  bureau,  which  shall  be  charged 
with  the  execution  of  this  and  all  other  laws  that  may  be  passed  by  Con- 
gress respecting  the  issue  and  regulation  of  a national  currency  secured 
by  United  States  bonds.  The  chief  officer  of  the  said  bureau  shall  be  de- 
nominated the  Controller  of  the  Currency,  and  shall  be  under  the  gen- 
eral direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  He  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  President,  on  the  nomination  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  shall  hold  his 
office  for  the  term  of  five  years  unless  sooner  removed  by  the  President, 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate;  he  shall  receive  an 
annual  salary  of  five  thousand  dollars  ; he  shall  have  a competent  deputy, 
appointed  by  the  Secretary,  whose  salary  shall  be  two  thousand  five  hun- 
dred dollars,  and  who  shall  possess  the  power  and  perform  the  duties  at- 
tached by  law  to  the  office  of  Controller  during  a vacancy  in  such  office 
and  during  his  absence  or  inability ; he  shall  employ,  from  time  to  time, 
the  necessary  clerks  to  discharge  such  duties  as  he  shall  direct,  which 
clerks  shall  be  appointed  and  classified  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
in  the  manner  now  provided  by  law.  Within  fifteen  days  from  the  time 
of  notice  of  his  appointment  the  Controller  shall  take  and  subscribe  the 
oath  of  office  prescribed  by  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United 
States;  and  he  shall  give  to  the  United  States  a bond  in  the  penalty  of 
one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  with  not  less  than  two  responsible  free- 
holders as  sureties,  to  be  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  con- 
ditioned for  the  faithful  discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  office.  The  De- 
puty Controller  so  appointed  shall  also  take  the  oath  of  office  prescribed 
by  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  shall  give  a like 
bond  in  the  penalty  of  fifty  thousand  dollars.  The  Controller  and  De- 
puty Controller  shall  not,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  be  interested  in  any 
association  issuing  national  currency  under  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Sec.  2.  And  he  it  further  enacted,  That  the  Controller  of  the  Currency  > 
with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  shall  devise  a seal 
with  suitable  inscriptions  for  his  office,  a description  of  which,  with  a cer- 
tificate of  approval  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  shall  be  filed  in  the 
office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  State  with  an  impression  thereof,  which 
shall  thereupon  become  the  seal  of  office  of  the  Controller  of  the  Cur- 
rency, and  the  same  may  be  renewed  when  necessary.  Every  certificate, 
assignment,  and  conveyance  executed  by  the  Controller,  in  pursuance  of 
any  authority  conferred  on  him  by  law,  and  sealed  with  his  seal  of  office, 


* This  is  an  official  copy,  and  may  be  relied  upon  as  being  correct  in  every  particu- 
lar. 
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shall  be  received  in  evidence  in  all  places  and  courts  whatsoever;  and  all 
copies  of  papers  in  the  office  of  the  Controller,  certified  by  him  and  au- 
thenticated by  the  said  seal,  shall  in  all  cases  be  evidence  equally  and  in 
like  manner  as  the  original.  An  impression  of  such  seal  directly  on  the 
paper  shall  be  as  valid  as  if  made  on  wax  or  wafer. 

Sec.  3.  And  be  it  further  enacted , That  there  shall  be  assigned  to  the 
Controller  of  the  Currency  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  suitable 
rooms  in  the  Treasury  building  for  conducting  the  business  of  the  cur- 
rency bureau,  in  which  shall  be  safe  and  secure  fire-proof  vaults,  in  which 
it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Controller  to  deposit  and  safely  keep  all  the 
plafes  and  other  valuable  things  belonging  to  bis  department;  and  .the 
Controller  shall  from  time  to  time  furnish  the  necessary  furniture,  sta- 
tionery, fuel,  lights,  and  other  proper  conveniences  for  the  transaction  of 
the  said  business. 

Sec.  4.  And  be  it  further  enacttd.  That  the  term  “ United  States  bonds,” 
as  used  in  this  act,  shall  be  construed  to  mean  all  coupon  and  registered 
bonds  now  issued,  or  that  may  hereafter  be  issued,  on  the  faith  of  the 
United  States  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  pursuance  of  law. 

Sec.  5.  And  be  it  further  enacted , That  associations  for  carrying  on  the 
business  of  banking  may  be  formed  by  any  number  of  persons,  not  less 
in  any  case  than  five. 

Sec.  6.  And  be  it  further  enacted , That  persons  uniting  to  form  such 
an  association  shall,  under  their  hands  and  seals,  make  a certificate  which 
shall  specify — 

First.  The  name  assumed  by  such  association. 

Second.  The  place  where  its  operations  of  discount  and  deposit  are  to 
be  carried  on,  designating  the  State,  territory,  or  district,  and  also  the  par- 
ticular city,  town,  or  village. 

Third.  The  amount  of  its  capital  stock,  and  the  number  of  shares  into 
which  the  same  shall  be  divided ; which  capital  stock  shall  not  be  less 
than  fifty  thousand  dollars;  and  in  cities  whose  population  is  over  ten 
thousand  persons  the  capital  stock  shall  not  be  less  than  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars. 

Fourth.  The  names  and  places  of  residence  of  the  shareholders,  and 
the  number  of  shares  held  by  each  of  them. 

Fifth.  The  time  when  such  association  shall  commence. 

Sixth.  A declaration  that  said  certificate  is  made  to  enable  such  per- 
sons to  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  of  this  act. 

The  said  certificate  shall  be  acknowledged  before  a judge  of  some  court 
of  record  or  a notary  public,  and  the  acknowledgment  thereof,  certified 
under  the  seal  of  such  court  or  notary,  and  shall  be  transmitted,  together 
with  a copy  of  the  articles  of  association  which  shall  have  been  adopted, 
to  the  Controller  of  the  Currency,  who  shall  record  and  carefully  preserve 
the  same  in  his  office.  Copies  of  such  certificate,  duly  certified  by  the 
Controller,  and  authenticated  by  his  seal  of  office,  shall  be  legal  and  suf- 
ficient evidence  in  all  courts  and  places  within  the  United  States,  or  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  government  thereof,  of  the  existence  of  such  associa- 
tion, and  of  every  other  matter  or  thing  which  could  be  proved  by  the 
production  of  the  original  certificate. 
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Sec.  7.  And  be  it  further  enneted,  That  at  least  thirty  per  centum  of 
the  capital  stock  of  such  association  shall  be  paid  in  at  the  time  of  the 
commencement  of  its  banking  business,  and  the  remainder  of  the  capital 
stock  of  such  association  shall  be  paid  in  instalments  of  at  least  ten  per 
centum  on  the  whole  amount  to  which  the  association  shall  be  limited, 
as  frequently  as  one  instalment  at  the  end  of  each  succeeding  two  months 
from  the  time  of  the  commencement  of  its  banking  operations,  until  the 
whole  of  the  capital  stock  shall  be  paid  in. 

Sec.  8.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  if  any  shareholder,  or  his  as- 
signee, shall  fail  to  pay  any  instalment  on  the  stock  when  the.  same  is  re- 
quired by  the  foregoing  section  to  be  paid,  the  directors  of  such  associa- 
tion *may  sell  the  stock  held  by  such  delinquent  shareholder,  at  public 
auction,  having  given  three  weeks’  previous  notice  thereof  in  a newspaper 
published  and  of  general  circulation  in  the  city  where  the  association  is 
located,  if  the  same  be  located  in  a city,  and  if  not  so  located,  then  in  a 
newspaper  printed,  or  of  general  circulation,  in  the  county  where  the 
same  is  located,  to  any  person  who  will  pay  the  highest  price  therefor, 
and  not  less  than  the  amount  then  due  thereon,  with  the  expenses  of  ad- 
vertisement and  sale ; and  the  excess,  if  any,  shall  be  paid  to  the  delin- 
quent shareholder.  If  no  bidder  can  be  found  who  will  pay  for  such  stock 
the  amount  due  thereon  to  the  association,  and  the  costs  of  advertisement 
and  sale,  the  amount  previously  paid  shall  be  forfeited  to  the  association, 
and  such  stock  may  subsequently  be  sold  as  the  directors  may  order. 

Sec.  9.  And  be  it  further  enacted , That  whenever  a certificate  shall 
have  been  transmitted  to  the  Controller  of  the  Currency,  as  provided  in 
this  act,  and  the  association  transmitting  the  same  shall  notify  the  Con- 
troller that  at  least  thirty  per  centum  of  its  capital  stock  has  been  paid 
as  aforesaid,  and  that  such  association  has  complied  with  all  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act  required  to  be  complied  with  before  such  association 
shall  be  authorized  to  commence  the  business  of  banking,  and  that  such 
association  is  desirous  of  commencing  such  business,  the  Controller  shall 
immediately  proceed,  in  such  manner  as  he  shall  by  general  rules  pre- 
scribe, to  examine  the  condition  of  such  association ; to  ascertain  espe- 
cially the  amount  of  money  paid  in  on  account  of  its  capital  stock ; the 
name  and  place  of  residence  of  each  of  the  directors  of  such  association, 
aod  the  amount  of  the  capital  stock  of  which  each  is  th ebona  fide  owner, 
and  generally  whether  such  association  has  complied  with  all  the  require- 
ments of  this  act  to  entitle  it  to  engage  in  the  business  of  banking;  and 
shall  cause  to  be  made,  and  attested  by  the  oaths  of  a majority  of  the 
directors  and  by  the  president  or  cashier  of  such  association,  a statement 
of  all  the  facts  necessary  to  enable  the  Controller  to  determine  whether 
such  association  is  lawfully  entitled  to  commence  the  business  of  banking 
under  this  act. 

Sec.  10.  And  be  it  further  enacted , That  if,  upon  a careful  examination 
of  the  facts  so  reported,  and  of  any  other  facts  which  may  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  Controller,  whether  by  means  of  a special  commission 
appointed  by  him  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  into  the  condition  of  such 
association,  or  otherwise,  it  shall  appear  that  such  association  is  lawfully 
entitled  to  commence  the  business  of  banking,  the  Controller  shall  give 
to  such  association  a certificate  under  his  hand  and  official  seal,  showing 
that  such  association  has  complied  with  all  the  provisions  of  this  act  re- 
quired to  be  complied  with  before  being  entitled  to  commence  the  busi- 
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ness  of  banking  under  it,  and  that  such  association  is  authorized  to  com- 
mence said  business  accordingly;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  asso- 
ciation to  cause  said  certificate  to  be  published  in  some  newspaper,  pub- 
lished in  the  city  or  county  where  such  association  is  located,  for  at  least 
sixty  days  next  after  the  issuing  thereof:  Provided , That  if  no  newspaper 
is  published  in  such  city  or  county,  such  certificate  shall  be  published  as 
the  Controller  of  the  Currency  shall  direct. 

Sec.  11.  And  he  it  further  enacted,  That  every  association  formed  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  this  act  may  make  and  use  a common  seal,  and 
shall  have  succession  by  the  name  designated  in  its  articles  of  association 
and  for  the  period  limited  therein,  not,  however,  exceeding  twenty  years 
from  the  passage  of  this  act;  by  such  name  may  make  contracts,  sue  and 
be  sued,  complain  and  defend  in  any  court  of  law  or  equity  as  fully  as 
natural  persons,  and  may  make  by-laws,  approved  by  the  Controller  of 
the  Currency,  not  inconsistent  with  the  Jaws  of  the  United  States  or  the 
provisions  of  this  act,  for  the  election  of  directors,  the  management  of 
its  property,  the  regulation  of  its  affairs,  and  for  the  transfer  of  its  stock  ; 
and  shall  have  power  to  carry  on  the  business  of  banking  by  obtaining 
and  issuing  circulating  notes  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  [of  this 
act;  by  discounting  bills,  notes,  and  other  evidences  of  debt;  by  receiv- 
ing deposits;  by  buying  and  selling  gold  and  silver  bullion,  foreign  coins, 
and  bills  of  exchange;  by  loaning  money  on  real  and  personal  security 
in  the  manner  .specified  in  their  articles  of  association  for  the  purposes 
authorized  by  this  act,  and  by  exercising  such  incidental  powers  as  shall 
be  necessary  to  carry  on  such  business;  to  choose  one  of  their  number 
as  president  of  such  association,  and  to  appoint  a cashier  and  such  other 
officers  and  agents  as  their  business  may  require;  and  to  remove  such 
president,  cashier,  officers,  and  agents  at  pleasure,  and  appoint  others  in 
their  place ; and  their  usual  business  shall  be  transacted  in  banking 
offices  located  at  the  places  specified  respectively  in  its  certificate  of  asso- 
ciation, and  not  elsewhere. 

Sec.  12.  And  he  it  further  enacted.  That  the  shares  of  associations 
formed  under  this  act  shall  be  deemed  personal  property,  and  shall  be 
transferable  on  the  books  of  the  association  in  such  manner  as  may  be  * 
prescribed  in  the  by-laws  or  articles  of  association ; and  every  person  be- 
coming a shareholder  by  such  transfer  shall,  in  proportion  to  his  shares, 
succeed  to  all  the  rights  and  liabilities  of  the  prior  holder  of  such  shares  ; 
and  no  change  shall  be  made  in  the  articles  of  association  by  which  the 
rights,  remedies,  or  security  of  the  existing  creditors  of  the  association 
shall  be  impaired.  For  all  debts  contracted  by  such  association  for  cir- 
culation, deposit,  or  otherwise,  each  shareholder  shall  be  liable  to  the 
amount  at  their  par  value  of  the  shares  held  by  him  in  addition  to  the 
amount  invested  in  such  shares. 

Sec.  13.  And  he  it  further  enacted.  That  it  shall  be  lawful  for  any  as- 
sociation formed  under  this  act,  by  its  articles  of  association,  to  provide 
for  an  increase  of  its  capital  from  time  to  time  as  may  be  deemed  expe- 
dient, subject  to  the  limitations  of  this  act;  but  no  such  increase  shall  be 
valid  until  the  increased  capital  shall  be  paid  in  and  notice*  thereof  shall 
have  been  transmitted  to  the  Controller  of  the  Currency  and  his  certifi- 
cate obtained  specifying  the  amount  of  such  increase  of  capital  stock,  and 
that  the  same  has  been  duly  paid  to  such  association. 
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Sec.  14.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  it  shall  be  lawful  for  any  such 
association  to  purchase,  hold,  and  convey  real  estate  as  follows : 

First.  Such  as  shall  be  necessary  for  its  immediate  accommodation  in 
the  transaction  of  its  business. 

Second.  Such  as  shall  be  mortgaged  to  it  in  good  faith  by  way  of  se- 
curity for  loans  made  by  such  association,  or  for  moneys  due  thereto. 

Third.  Such  as  shall  be  conveyed  to  it  in  satisfaction  of  debts  previ- 
ously contracted  in  the  course  of  its  dealings. 

Fourth.  Such  as  it  shall  purchase  at  sales  under  judgments,  decrees,  or 
mortgages  held  by  such  association. 

Such  association  shall  not  purchase  or  hold  real  estate  in  any  other 
case  or  for  any  other  purpose  than  as  specified  in  this  section. 

Sec.  15.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  every  association,  after  having 
complied  with  the  provisions  of  this  act  preliminary  to  the  commence- 
ment of  banking  business  under  its  provisions,  shall  transfer  and  deliver 
to  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  any  United  States  bonds  bearing 
interest,  to  an  amount  not  less  than  one-third  of  the  capital  stock  paid 
in,  which  bonds  shall  be  deposited  with  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States, 
and  by  him  safely  kept  in  his  office  until  the  same  shall  be  otherwise  dis- 
posed of,  in  pursuance  of  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Sec.  16.  And  be  it  further  enacted , That  upon  the  making  of  any  such 
transfer  and  delivery,  the  association  making  the  same  shall  be  entitled  to 
receive  from  the  Controller  of  the  Currency  circulating  notes  of  different 
denominations,  in  blank,  registered  and  countersigned  as  hereinafter  pro- 
vided, equal  in  amount  to  ninety  per  centum  of  the  current  market  value 
of  the  United  States  bonds  so  transferred  and  delivered,  but  not  exceed- 
ing the  par  value  thereof,  if  bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of  six  per  centum, 
or  of  equivalent  United  States  bonds  bearing  a less  rate  of  interest;  and 
at  no  time  shall  the  total  amount  of  such  notes,  issued  to  any  such  asso- 
ciation, exceed  the  amount  at  such  time  actually  paid  in  of  its  capital 
stock. 

Sec.  17.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  entire  amount  of  cirula- 
• ting  notes  to  be  issued  under  this  act  shall  not  exceed  three  hundred  mill- 
ions of  dollars.  One  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  which  sum  shall  be  ap- 
portioned to  associations  iu  the  States,  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  in 
the  Territories,  according  to  representative  population,  and  the  remainder 
shall  be  apportioned  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  among  associations 
formed  in  the  several  States,  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  in  the  Terri- 
tories, having  due  regard  to  the  existing  banking  capital,  resources,  and 
business  of  such  States,  District  and  Territories. 

Sec.  18.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That,  in  order  to  furnish  suitable 
notes  for  circulation,  the  Controller  of  the  Currency  is  hereby  authorized 
and  required,  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  to  cause 
plates  to  be  engraved,  in  the  best  manner  to  guard  against  counterfeiting 
and  fraudulent  alterations,  and  to  have  printed  therefrom  and  numbered, 
such  quantity  of  circulating  notes,  in  blank,  of  the  denominations  of  five 
dollars,  ten  dollars,  twenty  dollars,  fifty  dollars,  one  hundred  dollars,  five 
hundred  dollars,  and  one  thousand  dollars,  as  may  be  required  to  supply, 
under  this  act,  the  associations  entitled  to  receive  the  same ; which  notes 
shall  express  upon  their  face  that  they  are  secured  by  United  States  bonds, 
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deposited  with  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  and  issued  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act,  which  statement  shall  be  attested  by  the  written  <r  en- 
graved signatures  of  the  Treasurer  and  Register,  and  by  the  imprint  of  the 
seal  of  the  treasury;  and  shall  also  express  upon  thei^face  the  promise,  of 
the  association  receiving  the  same,  to  pay  on  demand,  attested  by  the  sig- 
natures of  the  president  or  vice-president  and  cashier;  and  the  said  notes 
shall  bear  6uch  devices  and  such  other  statements,  and  shall  be  in  such  form 
as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall,  by  regulation  direct. 

Sec.  19.  And  he  it  further  enacted.  That  the  plates  and  special  dies  to 
be  procured  by  the  Controller  of  the  Currency  for  the  printing  of  such  cir- 
culating notes  shall  remain  under  his  control  and  direction,  and  the  expenses 
necessarily  incurred  in  executing  the  provisions  of  this  act,  respecting  the 
procuring  of  such  notes,  shall  be  audited  and  paid  as  contingent  expenses 
of  the  Treasury  Department;  and  for  the  purpose  of  reimbursing  the  same, 
and  all  other  expenses  incurred  under  this  act,  and  in  lieu  of  all  taxes  upon 
the  circulation  authorized  by  this  act,*  or  upon  the  bonds  deposited  for  se- 
curity of  the  same,  such  association  organized  under  this  act  shall  semi- 
annually, on  the  first  days  of  January  and  July,  after  its  organization,  pay 
to  the  Controller  of  the  Currency,  in  lawful  money  of  the  United  States, 
one  per  centum  on  the  amount  of  circulating  notes  received  by  such  asso- 
ciation, and  in  default  thereof  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  is  hereby 
authorized  to  reserve  and  retain  one  per  centum  on  the  amount  of  said  bonds 
so  deposted,  at  each  semi-annual  payment  of  interest  thereon  ; and  all  sums 
so  reserved  and  retained  shall  be  paid  into  the  treasury  under  the  direction 
of  the  Secretary,  and  every  bank,  banking  association,  or  corporation  not 
organized  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  issuing  notes  calculated  or  in- 
tended to  circulate  as  money,  shall,  on  the  first  day  of  July  next,  and  reg- 
ularly on  the  first  days  of  January  and  July  thereafter,  make  and  deliver 
to  the  Controller  of  the  Currency  a true  and  accurate  return  of  the  gross 
amount  of  notes  issued  by  it,  whether  in  circulation,  or  in  its  vaults,  or  on  de- 
posit elsewhere;  and  in  default  of  any  such  return,  the  bank,  banking  asso- 
ciation, or  corporation  so  failing  to  make  return,  shall  pay  to  the  United 
States  a penalty  of  two  per  centum  upon  its  entire  capital  stock,  to  be  recov- 
ered, for  the  use  of  the  United  States,  in  any  court  of  competent  jurisdic- 
tion. , 

Sec.  20.  And  be  it  further  enacted , That  after  any  such  association  shall 
have  caused  its  promise  to  pay  such  notes  on  demand  to  be  signed  by  the 
president  or  vice-president  and  cashier  thereof,  in  such  manner  as  to  make 
them  obligatory  promissory  notes,  payable  on  demand,  at  its  places  of  busi- 
ness, such  association  is  hereby  authorized  to  issue  and  circulate  the  same 
as  money ; and  the  same  shall  be  received  at  par  in  all  parts  of  the  United 
States  in  payment  of  taxes,  excises,  public  lands,  and  all  other  dues  to  the 
United  States,  except  for  duties  on  imports,  and  also  for  all  salaries  and 
other  debts  and  demands  owing  by  the  United  States  to  individuals,  corpo- 
rations, and  associations  within  the  United  States,  except  interest  on  public 
debt ; and  no  such  association  shall  issue  post  notes  or  any  other  note  to 
circulate  as  money  than  such  as  are  authorized  by  the  foregoing  provisions 
of  this  act. 


* Modified  by  section  8 of  the  “ Act  to  provide  ways  and  means  for  the  support  of 
the  government,”  approved  March — , 1863,  which  section  is  printed  for  convenience 
of  reference  at  the  end  of  this  act. 
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Sec.  21.  And  be  it  further  enacted , That  all  transfers  of  United  States 
bonds  which  shall  be  made  bv  any  association  as  security  for  circulating 
notes  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  shall  be  made  to  the  Treasurer  of  the 
United  States,  with*  a memorandum  written  or  printed  on  the  certificate  of 
sucli  bonds,  and  signed  by  the  cashier  or  some  other  officer  of  the  asocia- 
tion  making  the  deposit,  stating  that  it  is  held  in  trust  for  the  association 
on  whose  behalf  such  transfer  is  made,  as  security  for  the  redemption  and 
payment  of  the  circulating  notes  delivered  to  such  association ; and  no  trans- 
fer of  any  such  bonds  by  the  Treasurer  shall  be  deemed  valid  or  of  binding 
force  and  effect,  unless  sanctioned  by  the  order  or  request  of  the  Controller 
of  tl  le  Currency  upon  the  Treasurer.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Control- 
ler of  the  Currency  to  keep  in  his  office  a book  in  which  shall  be  entered 
the  name  of  every  association  from  whose  accounts  such  transfer  is  made 
by  the  Treasurer,  and  the  name  of  the  party  to  whom  such  transfer  is  made, 
unless  such  transfer  is  made  in  blank,  in  which  case  the  fact  shall  be  stated 
in  said  book,  and  in  either  case  the  par  value  of  the  bonds  so  transferred 
shall  be  entered  therein  ; and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Controller,  imme- 
diately upon  countersigning  and  entering  the  same,  to  advise  by  mail  the 
association  from  whose  account  such  transfer  was  made,  the  kind  of  bonds, 
and  the  amount  thereof  so  transferred. 

Sec.  22.  And  be  it  further  enacted , That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Con- 
troller of  the  Currency  to  countersign  and  enter  in  the  book,  in  the  manner 
aforesaid,  every  transfer  or  assignment  of  any  bonds  held  by  the  Treasurer 
presented  for  his  signature;  and  the  Controller  shall  have  at  all  times  dur- 
ing office  hours  access  to  the  books  of  the  Treasurer,  for  the  purpose  of  as- 
certaining the  correctness  of  the  transfer  or  assignment  presented  to  him  to 
countersign  ; and  the  Treasurer  shall  have  the  like  access  to  the  book  above 
mentioned,  kept  by  the  Controller,  during  office  hours,  to  ascertain  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  entries  in  the  same. 

Sec.  23.  And  be  it  further  enacted , That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  either 
the  president  or  cashier  of  every  banking  association  having  stocks  depos- 
ited in  the  office  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States,  once  or  more  in 
each  fiscal  year,  and  at  such  time  or  times  during  the  ordinary  business 
hours  as  said  officer  or  officers  may  select,' to  examine  and  compare  the  bonds 
so  pledged  with  the  books  of  said  department,  and,  if  found  correct,  to  ex- 
ecute to  the  said  Treasurer  a certificate  setting  forth  the  different  kinds  and 
amounts  thereof,  and  that  the  same  are  in  the  possession  and  custody  of  the 
Treasurer  at  the  date  of  such  certificate.  Such  examination  may  be  made 
by  an  agent  of  such  association  duly  appointed  in  writing  for  that  purpose, 
whose  certificate  before  mentioned  shall  be  of  like  force  and  validity  as  if 
executed  by  such  president  or  cashier. 

Sec.  24.  And  be  it  further  enacted , That  every  association  issuing  circu- 
lating notes  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  make  a quarterly  report 
to  the  Controller  of  the  Currency,  commencing  on  the  first  clay  of  the  quar- 
ter of  the  year  next  succeeding  the  organization  of  such  association,  and 
continuing  on  the  first  days  of  each  succeeding  quarter  in  every  year  there- 
after, which  report  shall  be  verified  by  the  oath  or  affirmation  of  the  presi- 
dent and  cashier,  and  all  wilful  false  swearing  in  respect  to  such  report  shall 
be  perjury,  and  subject  to  the  punishment  prescribed  by  law  for  such  offence. 
The  report  hereby  required  shall  be  in  the  form  prescribed  by  the  controller, 
md  shall  contain  a true  statement  of  the  condition  of  the  association  mak- 
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ing  such  report,  before  the  transition  of  any  business  on  the  morning  of 
the  day  specified  next  preceding  the  date  of  such  report,  in  respect  of  the 
following  items  and  particulars,  to  wit:  Loans  and  discounts,  overdrafts  due 
from  banks,  amount  due  from  the  directors  of  the  association,  real  estate, 
specie,  cash  items,  stocks,  bonds,  and  promissory  notes,  bills  of  solvent  banks, 
bills  of  suspended  banks,  loss  and  expense  account,  capital, circulation,  pro- 
fits, amount  due  to  banks,  amount  due  to  individuals  and  corporations  other 
than  banks,  amount  due  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States,  amount  due  to 
depositors  on  demand,  amount  due  not  included  under  either  of  the  above 
heads.  And  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  controller  to  publish  full  abstracts 
of  such  reports  together  in  two  newspapers,  to  be  designated  by  him  for 
that  purpose — one  in  the  city  of  Washington  and  the  other  in  the  city  of 
New  York — exhibiting  the  items  of  capital,  circulation,  and  deposits,  spe- 
cie and  cash  items,  public  securities  and  private  scurities;  and  the  separate 
report  of  each  association  shall  be  published  in  a newspaper  published  in 
the  place  where  such  association  is  established,  or,  if  there  be  no  newspa^ 
per  at  such  place,  then  in  a newspaper  published  at  the  capital  of  the  State, 
at  the  expense  of  the  association  making  such  report.  In  addition  to  the 
quarterly  reports  required  by  this  section,  every  association  located  and  do- 
ing business  in  the  cities  of  Boston,  Providence,  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore,  Cincinnati,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  and  New  Orleans  shall  publish, 
or  cause  to  be  published,  on  the  morning  of  the  first  Tuesday  in  each  month, 
in  a newspaper  printed  in  the  city  in  which  the  association  making  such 
report  is  located,  to  be  designated  by  the  Controller  of  the  Currency,  a 
statement,  under  the  oath  of  the  president  or  cashier,  showing  the  condition 
of  the  association  making  such  statement,  on  the  morning  of  the  day  next 
preceding  the  date  of  such  statement,  in  respect  to  the  following  items  and. 
particulars,  to  wit : average  amount  of  loans  and  discounts,  specie,  deposits, 
and  circulation.  * 

Sec.  25.  And  he  it  further  enacted,  That  if  any  such  association  shall  at 
any  time  fail  to  redeem,  in  the  lawful  money  of  the  United  States,  any  of 
its  circulating  notes,  when  payment  thereof  shall  be  lawfully  demanded, 
during  the  usual  hours  of  business,  at  the  office  of  such  association,  the 
holder  may  cause  the  same  to  be  protested,  in  one  package,  by  a notary 
public,  unless  the  president  or  cashier  of  the  association  shall  offer  to  waive 
demand  and  notice  of  the  protest,  and  shall,  in  pursuance  of  such  offer, 
make,  sign,  and  deliver  to  the  party  making  such  demand  an  admission  in 
writing,  stating  the  time  of  the  demand,  the  amount  demanded,  and  the 
fact  of  the  non-paymenf  thereof;  and  such  notary  public,  on  making  such 
protest,  or  upon  receiving  such  admission,  shall  forthwith  forward  such  ad- 
. mission  or  notice  of  protest  to  the  Controller  of  the  Currency  ; and  after 
such  default  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  the  association,  suffering  the  same  to 
pay  out  any  of  its  notes,  discount  any  notes  or  bills,  or  otherwise  prosecute 
the  business  of  banking,  except  to  receive  and  safely  keep  money  belonging 
to  it,  and  to  deliver  special  deposits  : Provided , however , That  if  satisfac- 
tory proof  be  produced  to  such  notary  public  that  the  payment  of  any  such 
notes  is  restrained  by  order  of  any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  such  no- 
tary public  shall  not  protest  the  same ; and  when  the  holder  of  such  notes 
shall  cause  more  than  one  note  or  package  to  be  protested  on  the  same  day, 
he  shall  not  receive  pay  for  more  than  one  protest. 

Sec.  26.  And  be  it  further  enacted , That  on  receiving  notice  that  any 
such  association  has  failed  to  redeem  any  of  its  circulating  notes,  as  speci- 
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fied  in  the  next  preceding  section,  the  Controller  of  the  Currency,  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  may  appoint  a special  agent, 
(of  whose  appointment  immediate  notice  shall  be  given  to  such  association,) 
who  shall  immediately  proceed  to  ascertain  whether  such  association  has 
refused  to  pay  its  circulating  notes,  in  the  lawful  money  of  the  United 
States,  when  demanded  as  aforesaid,  and  report  to  the  controller  the  facts 
so  ascertained ; and  if,  from  such  protest  or  the  report  so  made,  the  con- 
troller shall  be  satisfied  that  such  association  has  refused  to  pay  its  circula- 
ting notes  as  aforesaid,  and  is  in  default,  he  shall,  within  thirty  days  after 
he  shall  have  received  notice  of  such  failure,  declare  the  United  States  bonds 
and  securities  pledged  by  such  association  forfeited  to  the  United  States, 
and  the  same  shall  thereupon  be  forfeited  accordingly,  and  thereupon  the 
controller  shall  immediately  give  notice  in  such  manner  as  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  shall,  by  general  rules  or  otherwise,  direct,  to  the  holders  of 
the  circulating  notes  of  such  association  to  present  them  for  payment  at  the 
treasury  of  the  United  States,  and  the  same  shall  be  paid  as  presented  ; 
whereupon  said  controller  mav,  in  his  discretion,  cancel  an  equal  amount  of 
bonds  pledged  by  such  association,  equal  at  current  market  rates,  not  ex- 
ceeding par,  to  the  notes  paid ; and  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  from  time  to  time,  to  make  such  regulations  respecting  the 
disposition  to  be  made  of  such  circulating  notes  after  presentation  thereof 
for  payment  as  aforesaid,  and  respecting  the  perpetuation  of  the  evidence 
of  the  payment  thereof,  as  may  seem  to  him  proper;  but  all  such  notes,  on 
being  paid,  shall  be  cancelled;  and  for  any  deficiency  in  the  proceeds  of  the 
bonds  pledged  by  such  association,  when  disposed  of  as  hereinafter  specified, 
to  reimburse  to  the  United  States  the  amount  so  expended  in  paying  the 
circulating  notes  of  such  association,  the  United  States  shall  have  a first  and 
paramount  lieu  upon  all  the  assets  of  such  association,  and  such  deficiency 
shall  be  made  good  out  of  such  assets  in  preference  to  any  and  all  other 
claims  whatsoever,  except  the  necessary  costs  and  expenses  of  administering 
the  same. 

' Sec.  27.  And  he  it  further  enacted , That  whenever  the  controller  shall 
become  satisfied,  as  in  the  last  preceding  section  specified,  that  any  such 
association  has  refused  to  pay  its  circulating  notes  as  therein  mentioned,  he 
may,  instead  of  cancelling  the  United  States  bonds  pledged  by  such  asso- 
ciation, as  provided  in  the  next  preceding  section,  cause  so  much  of  them 
as  may  be  necessary  to  redeem  the -outstanding  circulating  notes  of  such 
association  to  be  sold  at  public  auction  in  the  city  of  New  York,  after  giv- 
ing thirty  days’  notice  of  such  sale  to  such  association. 

Sec.  28.  And  he  it  further  enacted , That  the  Controller  of  the  Currency 
may,  if  he  shall  be  of  opinion  that  the  interests  of  the  United  States  will 
be  best  promoted  thereby,  sell  at  private  sale  any  of  the  stock  so  transferred 
to  him  by  such  association,  and  receive  therefor  either  money  or  the  circu- 
lating notes  of  such  failing  association : Provided , That  no  such  bonds 
shall  be  sold  by  private  sale  for  less  than  par,  nor  less  than  the  market  value 
thereof  at  the  time  of  sale : And  provided , further,  That  no  sales  of  any 
such  stock,  either  public  or  private,  shall  be  complete  until  the  transfer 
thereof  shall  have  been  made  with  the  formalities  prescribed  in  this  act 

Sec.  29.  And  he  it  further  enacted , That  on  becoming  satisfied,  as  spec- 
ified in  this  act,  that  any  such  association  has  refused  to  pay  its  circulating 
notes  as  therein  mentioned,  and  is  in  default,  the  Controller  of  the  Currency 
may  forthwith  appoint  a receiver,  and  require  of  him  such  bond  and  secu- 
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rity  as  lie  shall  deem  proper,  who,  under  the  direction  of  the  controller,  shall 
take  possession  of  the  books,  records,  and  assets  of  every  description  of  such 
association,  collect  all  debts,  dues,  and  claims  belonging  to  such  association, 
and,  upon  the  order  of  a court  of  record  of  competent  jurisdiction,  may  sell 
or  compound  all  bad  or  doubtful  debts,  and,  on  a like  order,  sell  all  the  real 
and  personal  property  of  such  assi  ciation,  on  such  terms  as  the  court  shall 
direct;  and  such  receiver  shall  pay  over  all  moneys  so  made  to  the  Treas- 
urer of  the  the  United  States,  and  also  make  report  to  the  Controller  of  the 
Currency  of  all  his  acts  and  proceedings.  The  controller  shall  thereupon 
cause  notice  to  be  given,  by  advertisement  in  such  newspapers  as  he  may 
direct,  for  three  consecutive  months,  calling  on  all  persons  who  may  have 
claims  against  such  association  to  present  the  same,  and  to  make  legal  proof 
thereof.  And  from  time  to  time  the  controller,  after  full  provision  shall 
have  been  first  made  for  refunding  to  the  United  States  any  such  deficiency 
in  redeeming  the  notes  of  such  association  as  is  mentioned  in  this  act,  shall 
make  a ratable  dividend  of  the  moneys  so  paid  over  to  him  by  such  receiver 
on  all  such  claims  as  may  have  been  so  proved  or  adjudicated  in  a court  of 
competent  jurisdiction  ; and  from  time  to  time,  as  the  proceeds  of  the  as- 
sets of  such  association  shall  be  paid  over  to  him,  he  shall  make  further 
dividends,  as  aforesaid,  on  all  claims  previously  proved  or  adjudicated ; and 
the  remainder  of  such  proceeds,  if  any,  shall  be  paid  over  to  the  sharehold- 
ers of  such  association,  or  their  legal  reprepresentatives,  in  proportion  to  the 
stock  by  them  respectively  held : Provided,  however,  That  if  any  such  as- 
sociation against  which  proceedings  have  been  so  instituted  on  account  of 
any  alleged  refusal  to  redeem  its  circulating  notes  as  aforesaid,  shall  deny 
having  failed  to  do  so,  such  association  may,  at  any  time  within  ten  days 
after  such  association  shall  have  been  notified  of  the  appointment  of  an 
agent,  as  provided  in  this  act,  apply  to  the  nearest  circuit,  or  district,  or 
territorial  court  of  the  United  States,  to  enjoin  further  proceedings  in  the 
premises ; and  such  court,  after  citing  the  Controller  of  the  Currency  to 
show  cause  why  further  proceedings  should  not  be  enjoined,  and  after 
the  decision  of  the  court  or  finding  of  a jury  that  such  association  has  not 
refused  to  redeem  its  circulating  notes,  when  legally  presented,  in  the  law- 
ful money  of  the  United  States,  shall  make  an  order  enjoining  the  control- 
ler, and  anv  receiver  acting  under  his  direction,  from  all  further  proceedings 
on  account  of  such  alleged  refusal. 

Skc.  30.  And  b*  it  further  enacted , That  the  bonds  transferred  to  the 
Treasurer  of  the  United  States,  as  hereinbefore  provided,  by  any  banking 
association  for  the  security  of  its  circulating  notes,  shall  be  held  exclusively 
for  that  purpose,  until  such  notes  shall  be  redeemed,  except  as  provided  in 
this  act;  but  the  Controller  of  the  Currency  may  give  to  any  such  banking 
association  powers  of  attorney  to  receive  and  appropriate  to  its  own  use  the 
interest  on  the  bonds  which  shall  have  been  so  transferred  to  the  Treasurer 
by  it;  but  such  powers  shall  become  inoperative  whenever  such  banking 
association  shall  fail  to  redeem  its  circulating  notes  as  aforesaid.  And  said 
Controller  may  direct  the  return  of  any  of  said  bonds  to  the  banking  asso- 
ciation which  transferred  the  same,  upon  the  surrender  to  him  and  the  can- 
cellation of  a proportionate  amount  of  such  circulating  notes:  Provided , 
That  ninety  per  centum  of  the  current  market  value  of  the  remaining  bonds 
which  shall  have  been  transferred  by  the  banking  association  offering 
to  surrender  such  circulating  notes  shall  be  equal  to  the  amount  of  all  the 
circulating  notes  retained  by  such  banking  association  : And  provided,  fur- 
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ther , That  there  shall  have  been  no  failure  by  such  association  to  redeem  its 
circulating  notes,  and  that  there  shall  have  been  no  other  violation  by  such 
association  of  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  for  the  security  of  the  cred- 
itors of  such  association  ; nor  shall  the  Treasurer  be  required  to  surrender 
euch  bonds  in  fractional  sums  of  less  than  one  thousand  dollars.  And  if, 
tit  any  time  after  said  bonds  shall  be  deposited  with  the  Treasurer  of  the 
United  States,  as  aforesaid,  the  market  or  cash  value  shall  be  reduced,  the 
Controller  of  the  Currency  is  hereby  authorized  to  demand  and  receive  the 
amount  of  such  appreciation  in  other  United  States  bonds  at  cash  value,  or 
in  money,  from  the  association  receiving  said  bills,  to  be  deposited  with  the 
Treasurer  of  the  United  States,  as  long  as  such  depreciation  continues. 

Sec.  31.  And  he  it  further  enacted , That  whenever  the  price  of  any  of 
the  bonds  pledged,  as  aforesaid,  for  the  redemption  of  the  circulating  notes 
of  any  such  banking  association  shall  be  at  the  stock  exchange  in  the  city 
of  New  York  for  four  consecutive  weeks,  at  a rate  less  than  that  at  which 
they  shall  have  been  estimated  when  so  pledged,  and  such  depreciation 
^shall  not  have  been  made  good  by  a deposit  of  other  bonds  or  money,  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Controller  of  the  Currency  to  notify  the  Treasurer 
of  the  United  States  of  such  fact,  and  the  payment  of  interest  upon  such 
depreciated  bonds  shall  be  suspended;  and  such  interest  shall  be  retained 
by  said  Treasurer  until  the  same,  when  added  to  the  current  market  valuB 
of  the  bonds  so  pledged,  to  be  ascertained  as  before  provided,  shall  be  equal 
to  the  amount  for  which  such  bonds  were  pledged  : Provided,  That  it  shall 
r*be  the  duty  of  the  Conti  oiler  of  the  Currency,  at  the  expiration  of  every 
•period  of  three  months,  to  cause  the  whole  of  the  sums  so  retained,  and 
then  remaining  in  the  treasury  of  the  United  States,  to  be  invested  in  Uni- 
ted States  bonds,  in  the  name  of  tbe%  Controller  of  the  Currency,  in  trust 
for  the  respective  associations  by  which  the  bonds  on  which  such  interest 
shall  have  accrued  shall  have  been  pledged.  And  whenever  the  price  of  such 
depreciated  bonds  at  the  stock  exchange  in  New  York  shall  rise  to  the  price 
at  which  they  were  pledged,  and  so  remained  for  four  consecutive  weeks, 
auch  investment  sh*all  be  assigned  to  such  association,  and  all  accruing  in- 
terest on  such  pledged  bonds  shall  thereafter  be  paid  to  such  association,  on 
demand  thereof*. 

Sec.  32.  And  he  it  further  enacted , That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Con- 
troller of  the  Currency  to  receive  worn-out  or  mutilated  circulating  notes 
issued  by  any  such  banking  association,  and  to  deliver  in  place  thereof  to 
such  association  other  blank  circulating  notes  to  an  equal  amount.  And 
such  worn  out  or  mutilated  notes,  after  a memorandum  shall  have  been 
entered  in  the  proper  books,  in  accordance  with  such  regulations  as  may  be 
established  by  the  Controller,  as  well  as  all  circulating  notes  which  shall 
have  been  paid  or  surrendered  to  be  cancelled,  shall  be  burned  to  ashes  in 
^presence  of  three  persons,  one  to  be  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  one  by  the  Controller  of  the  Currency,  and  one  by  the  Treasurer 
of  the  United  States,  under  such  regulations  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
may  prescribe;  and  in  case  such  notes  shall  have  been  delivered  to  the  Con- 
troller by  an  officer  or  agent  of  such  association,  then  in  the  presence,  also, 
of  such  officer  or  agent.  And  a certificate  of  such  burning,  signed  by  the 
parties  so  appointed,  shall  be  made  in  the  books  of  the  Controller,  and  a 
duplicate  thereof  given  to  such  officer  or  agent. 

Sec.  33.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any 
officer  acting  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  to  countersign  or  deliver  to 
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cordanee  with  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  this  act  And’anv  1Z 

hiffh  miidem  ate  ^ Provisions  .of  this  section  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a 
high  misdemeanor,  and  on  conviction  thereof  shall  be  punished  by  fine  not 
exceeding  double  the  amount  so  countersigned  and  delivered  and^mnrison- 

shdl  be°t*dC.eed,ng  fiftee"  y<!arS’  at  the  discretion  of  th«  court  in  which  he 

; ®E.C\34-  And  hit  father  enacted,  That  all  fees  for  protesting  the  notes 
1 hy  a"J  such  banking  association  shall  be  paid  by  the  person  procur- 
thfref  P?16/1 1°  be  m?d!’  aDd  SUch  bankinS  association  lhall  beP  liable 

aforesaid'  shall’^an nfili r*  P'edged  ^ 8Uch  bankinS  association  a, 

aforesaid,  shall  be  applied  to  the  payment  of  such  fees.  And  all  expenses 

tfon  "LbrtrnPiHyh°r  0t'r  eXaminHtions  int0  tho  condition  of  any  associa- 
!wl  i,  v P u >y  such, association ; and  all  expenses  ofany  receiver- 

of?heproctdPsale°reof  6 888618  °f  8UCh  asSOciation  before  dis‘rib«tion 

. 35‘  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  stockholders,  collectively 

as  prineinal  dXorat'°n  at  "YT  b 9 liable  to  sucb  association,  either’ 

BKS  r 8rr’.r  b°tb’to  an  *moant  ^ter  than  ***■ 

Mths  of  the  capita!  stock  actuaHy  paid  m and  remaining  undiminished  by 

losses  or  otherw.se;  nor  shall  the  directors  be  so  liable  elZIt  to  such 

association  ^ad*  Tn  ^•T''  aS,?h?M  be  Prescribed  by  the  by-laws  of  such 
Sen  na’  J°5^d  vV  stockholders  to  regulate  such  liabilities. 

clarion  f a ht  U{urlher  enacted<  That  the  capital  stock  of  any  asso- 
dollam  IZh^  T .erir  uS  act.shal1  divided  into  shares  of  one  hundred 
miner  i iNbf  1”  assignable  on  the  books  of  the  association  in  such 

tion  umler  h!  ,T  im,  prescnbe  i but  shareholder  in  any  associa- 
uon  under  this  act  shall  have  power  to  sell  or  transfer  any  share  held  in  his 

o'3bt  80  ,on"  *s  b«  stall  be  liable,  either  as  principal,  debtor  surety 
andlemlin6’  l°  1®  ass“ia,ion  for  «ny  debt  which^half  have  become  dife 
ceive  toy  divid^,f’  D?r  'Y"7  ShaM  SUcb  sharel‘older  be  entitled  to  re- 
ties shall  d • d’  I“terest.  or  profit  on  such  shares  so  long  as  such  liabili- 
tainedl  thnt'nU6i-  3 T*  dividends-  interests,  and  profits  shall  bere- 
And  nol!  h T°,TT'  a“d  aPP‘ied  10  the  discharge  of  such  liabilities. 
j-  * ° 1 lm  S^.H  be  tranjiferre(1  without  the  consent  of  a maj  >rity  of  the 
directors  while  the  holder  thereof  is  thus  indebted  to  the  associaZ. 

take  -,ce  U /Ur'her  emcled’  That  “o  banking  association  shall 

stock  • Km  tZ  f°r  any  0a"  °v  discol,nt>  a lien  uP°n  any  part  of  its  capital 
shareholders  n»  same  secunty,  both  in  kind  and  amount,  shall  be  required  of 
6 8 as  of.  °.tber  Pfsons-  And  no  such  banking  association  shall  be 
slk  of  invZ  b°-  any  portion  of  its  capital  stock,  or  of  the  capital 

smcK  o,  any  other  incorporated  company,  unless  such  purchase  shall  bene- 

securifv  wt?Ten.t.i°83  “P0"  3 de.bt  Prevl0us|y  contracted  in  good  faitli,  on 
such  d»h7b  3t  jhe  ‘"r6’  w®?. deemed  adequate  to  insure  the  payment  of 
of  stotlf  mdePendent  of  any  hen  upon  such  stock,  or  in  case  of  forfeiture 
Chain  or  '•  nr;Parent  0f  instalments  due  thereon  ; and  stock  so  pur- 
•nfr  or  acquired  shall  in  no  case  be  held  by  such  association  so  purchas- 

thft  rim*  °n£er  Permd  of  time  than  six  months,  if  the  same  can,  within 
inat  time,  be  sold  for  what  the  stock  cost. 

in  nlu- 8‘  Jnd  be  Hfurther  e™cted,  That  in  all  elections  of  directors,  and 
mg  all  questions  at  meetings  of  shareholders,  each  shareholder  shall 
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be  entitled  to  one  vote  on  each  share  of  stock  held  by  him.  Shareholders 
may  vote  by  proxies  duly  authorized  in  writing;  but  no  officer, clerk,  teller, 
or  bookkeeper  of  such  association  shall  act  as  proxy ; and  no  stockholder 
whose  liability  is  past  due  and  unpaid  shall  be  allowed  to  vote. 

Sec.  39.  And  be  it  further  enacted , That  the  affairs  of  every  such  asso- 
ciation shall  be  managed  by  not  less  than  five  nor  more  than  nine  directors, 
one  of  whom  shall  be  president  of  the  association.  Every  director  shall, 
during  his  whole  term  of  service,  be  a citizen  of  the  United  States  and  a 
resident  of  the  State  in  which  such  association  is  located.  At  least  three- 
fourths  of  the  directors  shall  have  resided  in  the  State  in  which  such  asso- 
ciation is  located  one  year  next  preceding  their  election  as  directors;  and 
each  director  shall  own,  in  his  own  right,  at  least  one  per  centum  of  the 
capital  stock  of  such  association,  not  exceeding  two  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars, and  the  half  of  one  per  centum  of  its  capital  if  over  two  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars.  Each  director  shall  take  an  oath  that  he  will,  so  far  as  the 
duty  devolves  on  him,  diligently  and  honestly  administer  the  affairs  of  such 
association,  and  will  not  knowingly  violate,  or  willingly  permit  to  be  viola- 
ted, any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  that  he  is  the  bona  fide  owner,  in 
his  own  right,  of  the  shares  of  stock  standing  in  his  name  on  the  books  of 
the  association,  and  that  the  same  is  not  hypothecated,  or  in  any  way  pledged, 
as  security  for  any  loan  obtained  or  debt  owing  to  the  association  of  which 
he  is  a director,  which  oath,  subscribed  by  himself,  and  certified  by  the 
officer  before  whom  it  is  taken,  shall  be  immediately  transmitted  to  the  Con- 
troller of  the  Currency,  and  by  hirn  filed  and  preserved  in  his  office. 

Sec.  40.  And  be  it  further  enacted , That  the  directors  of  any  such  asso- 
ciation first  elected  shall  hold  their  places  until  their  successors  shall  be  elec- 
ted and  qualified.  All  subsequent  elections  shall  be  held  annually,  on  such 
day  in  the  month  of  January  as  the  stockholders  of  said  association  may 
prescribe  ; and  the  directors  so  elected  shall  hold  their  places  for  one  year, 
and  until  their  successors  are  elected  and  qualified.  But  any  director  re- 
moving from  the  State,  or  ceasing  to  be  the  owner  of  the  requisite  amount 
of  stock,  shall  thereby  vacate  his  place.  Any  vacancy  in  the  board  shall 
be  filled  by  appointment  by  the  remaining  directors.  The  director  so  ap- 
pointed shall  hold  his  place  until  the  next  annual  election ; and  if,  from  any 
cause,  an  election  of  directors  shall  not  be  made  at  the  time  appointed,  the 
association  shall  not  for  that  cause  be  dissolved,  but  an  election  may  be  held 
on  any  subsequent  day,  thirty  days’  notice  thereof  having  been  given  in  a 
newspaper  printed,  or  of  general  circulation,  in  the  city,  town,  or  county  in 
which  the  association  is  located  ; and  if  no  newspaper  is  published  in  such 
city,  town,  or  county,  such  notice  shall  be  published  in  a newspaper  in  the 
county  adjoining. 

Sec.  41.  And  be  it  further  enacted , That  every  such  association  shall  at 
all  times  have  on  hand,  in  lawful  money  of  the  United  States,  an  amount 
equal  to  at  least  twenty -five  per  centum  of  the  aggregate  amount  of  its 
outstanding  notes  of  circulation  and  its  deposits*;  and  whenever  the  amount 
of  its  outstanding  notes  of  circulation  and  its  deposits  shall  exceed  the  above- 
named  proportion  for  the  space  of  twelve  days,  or  whenever  such  lawful 
money  of  the  United  States  shall  at  any  time  fall  below  the  amount  of 
twenty-five  per  centum  of  its  circulation  and  deposits,  such  association  shall 
not  increase  its  liabilities  by  making  any  new  loans  or  discounts  otherwise 
than  by  discounting  or  purchasing  bills  of  exchange,  payable  at  sight,  nor 
make  any  dividend  of  its  profits,  until  the  required  proportion  between  the 
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aggregate  amount  of  its  outstanding  notes  of  circulation  and  its  deposits 
and  lawful  money  of  the  United  States  shall  be  restored : Provided , however. 
That  clearing-house  certificates,  representing  specie  or  lawful  money  speci- 
ally deposited  for  the  purpose  of  any  clearing-house  association,  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  lawful  money  in  the  possession  of  any  association  belonging 
to  such  clearing-house  holding  and  owning  such  certificates,  and  considered 
to  be  a part  of  the  lawful  money  which  such  association  is  required  to  have, 
under  the  foregoing  provisions  of  this  section  : Provided,  further.  That  any 
balance  due  to  any  association  organized  under  this  act  in  other  places 
from  any  association  in  the  cities  of  Boston,  Providence,  New  York,  Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore,  Cincinnati,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  or  New  Orleans,  in  good 
credit,  subject  to  be  drawn  for  at  sight  and  available  to  redeem  their  circu- 
lating notes  and  deposits,  may  be  deemed  to  be  a part  of  the  lawful  money 
which  such  association,  in  other  places  than  the  cities  of  Boston,  Providence, 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Cincinnati,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  and  New 
Orleans,  is  required  to  have  by  the  foregoing  provisions  of  this  section  to 
the  extent  of  three-fiftts  of  the  said  amount  of  twenty-five  per  centum  re- 
quired. And  it  shall  be  competent  for  the  Controller  of  the  Currency  to 
notify  any  such  association  whose  lawful  money  reserve,  as  aforesaid,  shall 
fall  below  said  proportion  of  twenty-five  per  centum,  to  make  good  such  re- 
serve, and  if  such  association  shall  fail  for  thiity  days  thereafter  so  to  make 
good  its  reserve  of  lawful  money  of  the  United  States,  the  Controller  may, 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  appoint  a receiver . 
to  wind  up  the  business  of  such  association,  as  provided  in  this  act. 

Sec.  42.  And  be  it  farther  enacted , That  no  association  shall  at  any  time 
be  indebted,  or  in  any  way  liable,  to  an  amount  exceeding  the  amount  of 
its  capital  stock  at  such  time  actually  paid  in,  and  remaining  undirainished 
by  lo?ses  or  otherwise,  except  on  the  following  accounts,  that  is  to  say  : 

First.  On  account  of  its  notes  of  circulation. 

Second.  On  account  of  moneys  deposited  with,  or  collected  by,  such  as- 
sociation. 

Third.  On  account  of  bills  of  exchange  or  drafts  drawn  against  money 
actually  on  deposit  to  the  credit  of  such  association,  or  due  thereto. 

Fourth.  On  account  of  liabilities  to  it^  stockholders,  for  money  paid  in  on 
capital  stock,  and  dividends  thereon,  and  reserved  profits. 

Sec.  43.  And  be  it  farther  enacted , That  no  association  shall,  either  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  pledge  or  hypothecate  any  of  its  notes  of  circulation, 
for  the  purpose  of  procuring  money,  to  be  paid  in  on  its  capital  stock,  or  to 
be  used  in  its  banking  operations,  or  otherwise. 

Sec.  44.  And  be  it  farther  enacted , That  no  association,  or  any  member 
thereof,  shall,  during  the  time  it  shall  continue  its  banking  operations,  with- 
draw, or  permit  to  be  withdrawn,  either  in  form  of  dividends,  loans  to  stock- 
holders for  a longer  time  than  six  months,  or  in  any  other  manner,  any  por- 
tion of  its  capital.  And  if  losses  shall  at  any  time  have  been  sustained  by 
any  such  association  equal  to  or  exceeding  its  undivided  profits  then  on 
hand,  no  dividend  shall  be  made ; and  no  dividend  shall  ever  be  made  by 
any  association,  while  it  shall  continue  its  banking  operations,  to  an  amount 
greater  than  its  net  profits  then  on  hand,  deducting  therefrom  its  losses  and 
bad  debts.  And  all  debts  due  to  any  association,  on  which  interest  is  past 
due  and  unpaid  for  a period  ot  six  months,  unless  the  same  shall  be  well 
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secured,  and  shall  be  in  process  of  collection,  shall  be  considered  bad  debts 
within  the  meaning  of  this  act. 

Sec.  45.  And  be  it  further  enacted , That  the  directors  of  every  associa- 
tion shall,  semi-annuallv,  in  the  months  of  May  and  November,  declare  a 
dividend  of  so  much  of  the  profits  of  such  association  as  they  shall  judge 
expedient ; and  on  each  dividend  day  the  cashier  shall  make,  and  verify  by 
his  oath,  a full,  clear,  and  accurate  statement  of  the  condition  of  the  asso- 
ciation, as  it  shall  be  on  that  day  after  declaring  the  dividend  ; which  state- 
ment shall  contain — 

First.  The  amount  of  the  capital  stock  actually  paid  in  and  then  remain- 
ing as  the  capital  stock  of  such  bank  or  association. 

Secondly.  The  amount  of  the  circulating  notes  of  such  association  then 
in  circulation. 

Thirdly.  The  greatest  amount  in  circulation  at  any  time  since  the  making 
of  the  last  previous  statement,  as  shall  have  been  exhibited  by  the  weekly 
statements  of  the  cashier,  specifying  the  times  when  the  same  occurred. 

Fourthly.  The  amount  of  balances  and  debts  of  every  kind  due  to  other 
banks  and  banking  associations. 

Fifthly.  The  amount  due  to  depositors. 

Sixthly.  The  total  amount  of  debts  and  liabilities  of  every  description, 
and  the  greatest  amount  since  the  making  of  the  last  previous  statement, 
specifying  the  time  when  the  same  accrued. 

Seventhly.  The  total  amount  of  dividend  declared  on  the  day  of  making 
the  statement. 

Eighthly.  The  amount  of  lawful  money  of  the  United  States  belonging  to 
the  association  and  in  its  possession  at  the  time  of  making  the  statement. 

Ninthly.  The  amount  subject  to  be  drawn  at  sight,  in  lawful  money  of 
the  United  States,  then  remaining  on  deposit  with  any  associations,  banks, 
or  bankers;  specifying  the  amounts  so  on  deposit  in  the  cities  of  Boston, 
Providence,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Cincinnati,  Chicago,  St. 
Louis,  and  New  Orleans. 

Tenthly.  The  amount  then  on  hand  of  bills  or  notes,  issued  by  other 
banks  and  banking  associations. 

Eleventhly.  The  amount  of  balances  due  from  other  banks,  bankers,  and 
banking  associations,  excluding  deposits  subject  to  be  drawn  at  sight  as 
aforesaid. 

Twelfthly.  The  amount  on  baud  of  bills,  bonds,  stocks,  notes,  and  other 
evidences  of  debts,  discounted  or  purchased  by  the  association,  specifying 
particularly  the  amount  of  suspended  debt,  the  amount  considered  bad,  the 
amount  considered  doubtful,  and  the  amount  in  suit  or  judgment. 

Thirteenthly.  The  value  of  the  real  and  personal  property  held  for  the 
convenience  of  the  association,  specifying  the  amount  of  each. 

Fourteenthly.  The  amount  of  real  estate  taken  in  payment  of  debts  due 
to  the  association. 

Fifteenthly.  The  amount  of  the  undivided  profits  of  the  association. 

Sixteenthly.  The  total  amount  of  the  liability  to  the  association  by  the 
directors  thereof,  collectively,  specifying  the  gross  amount  of  such  liabilities 
as  principal  debtor,  and  the  gross  amount  of  indorsers  or  sureties. 
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The  statement  thus  made  shall  forthwith  be  transmitted  to  the  Controller 
of  the  Currency. 

Sec  46.  And  be  it  further  enacted , That  every  association  may  take,  re- 
serve, receive,  and  charge  on  any  loan  or  discount  made,  or  upon  any  note, 
bill  of  exchange,  or  other  evidence  of  debt,  such  rate  of  interest  or  discount 
as  is  for  the  time  the  established  rate  of  interest  for  delay  in  the  payment 
of  money,  in  the  absence  of  contract  between  the  parties,  by  the  laws  of  the 
several  States  in  which  the  associations  are  respectively  located,  and  no 
more : Provided ',  however.  That  interest  may  be  reserved  or  taken  in  ad- 
vance, at  the  time  of  making  the  loan  or  discount,  according  to  the  usual 
rules  of  banking ; and  the  knowingly  taking,  reserving,  or  charging  of  a 
rate  of  interest  greater  than  that  allowed  by  thi«  section  shall  be  held  and 
adjudged  a forfeiture  of  the  debt  or  demand  on  which  the  same  is  taken, 
reserved,  or  charged  ; but  the  purchase,  discount,  or  sale  of  a bill  of  ex- 
change, drawn  on  actually  existing  values,  and  payable  at  another  place  than 
the  place  of  such  purchase,  discount,  or  sale,  at  the  current  discount  or  pre- 
mium, shall  not  be  considered  as  taking,  reserving,  or  charging  interest. 

Sec.  47.  And  be  it  further  enacted , That  the  total  liabilities  of  any  per- 
son, or  of  any  company  or  firm,  (including  in  the  liabilities  of  a company 
or  firm  the  liabilities  of  the  several  members  thereof,)  to  any  association, 
including  liabilities  as  acceptor  of  bona  fide  bills  of  exchange,  payable  out 
of  the  State  where  the  association  is  located,  shall  at  no  time  exceed  one- 
third  ; exclusive  of  liabilities  as  acceptor,  one-fifth  ; and  exclusive  of  liabili- 
ties on  such  bills  of  exchange,  one-tenth  part  of  the  amount  of  the  capital 
stock  of  such  association  actually  paid  in. 

Sec.  48.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  no  association  shall,  at  any 
time,  pay  out  on  loans  or  discounts,  or  in  purchasing  drafts  or  bills  of  ex- 
change, or  in  payment  of  deposits,  nor  shall  it  in  any  other  mode  put  in 
circulation  the  notes  of  any  bank  or  banking  association,  which  notes  shall 
not,  at  any  such  time,  be  receivable,  at  par,  on  deposit,  and  in  payment  of 
debts  by  the  association  so  paying  out  or  circulating  such  notes ; nor  shall 
• it  knowingly  pay  out  or  put  in  circulation  any  notes  issued  by  any  bank  or 
banking  association  which  at  the  time  of  such  paying  out  or  putting  in  cir- 
culation is  not  redeeming  its  circulating  notes  in  lawful  money  of  the  Uni- 
ted States. 

Sec.  49.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  all  transfer  of  the  notes,  bonds, 
bills  of  exchange,  and  other  evidences  of  debt  owing  to  any  association,  or 
of  deposits  to  its  credit;  all  assignments  of  mortgages,  sureties  on  real  es- 
tate, or  of  judgments  or  decrees  in  its  favor  ; all  deposits  of  money,  bullion, 
or  other  valuable  thing  for  its  use,  or  for  the  use  of  any  of  its  shareholders 
or  creditors ; and  all  payments  of  money  to  either,  made  after  the  commis- 
sion of  an  act  of  insolvency,  or  in  contemplation  thereof,  with  a view  to 
prevent  the  application  of  its  assets  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  ibis*  act, 
or  with  a view  to  the  preference  of  one  creditor  to  another,  except  in  pay- 
ment of  its  circulating  notes,  shall  be  utterly  null  and  void. 

Sec.  .50.  And  be  it  further  Enacted,  That  if  the  directors  of  any  associa- 
tion shall  knowingly  violate,  or  knowingly  permit  any  of  the  officers,  agents, 
or  servants  of  the  association  to  violate,  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act, 
all  the  rights,  privileges,  and  franchises  of  the  association,  derived  from  this 
act,  shall  be  thereby  forfeited.  Such  violation  shall,  however,  be  determined 
and  adjudged  by  a proper  circuit,  district,  or  territorial  court  of  the  United 
States,  before  the  association  shall  be  declared  dissolved.  And  in  cases  of 
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such  violation,  every  director  who  participated  in  or  assented  to  the  same 
shall  be  held  liable  in  his  personal  and  individual  capacity  for  all  damages 
which  the  association,  its  shareholders,  or  any  other  person,  shall  have  sus- 
tained in  consequence  of  such  violation. 

Sec.  51.  And  be  it  farther  enacted , That  the  Controller  of  the  Currency, 
with  the  approbation  of  the  Secretary*  of  the'  Treasury,  as  often  as  shall  be 
deemed  necessary  or  proper,  shall  appoint  a suitable  person  or  persons  to 
make  an  examination  of  the  affairs  of  every  banking  association,  which  per- 
son shall  not  be  a director  or  other  officer  in  any  association  whose  aftairs 
he  shall  be  appointed  to  examine,  and  who  shall  have  power  to  make  a 
thorough  examination  into  all  the  aftairs  of  the  association,  and,  in  doing  so, 
to  examine  any  of  the  officers  and  agents  thereof  on  oath,  and  shall  make 
a full  and  detailed  report  of  the  condition  of  the  association  to  the  Con- 
troller; and  the  association  shall  not  be  subject  to  any  other  visitorial  powers 
than  such  as  are  authorized  by  this  act,  except  such  as  are  vested  in  the 
several  courts  of  law  and  chancery.  And  every  person  appointed  to  make 
such  examination  shall  receive  for  his  services  at  the  rate  of  five  dollars  for 
each  day  by  him  employed  in  such  examination,  and  two  dollars  for  every 
twenty-five  miles  he  shall  necessarily  travel  in  the  performance  of  his  duty, 
which  shall  be  paid  by  the  association  by  him  examined. 

Sec.  52.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  every  president,  director,  cash- 
ier, teller,  clerk,  or  agent  of  any  association,  who  shall  embezzle,  abstractor 
wilfully  misapply  any  of  the  moneys,  funds,  or  credits  of  the  association,  or 
shall  without  such  authority,  issue  or  put  forth  any  certificate  of  deposit, 
draw  any  order  or  bill  of  exchange,  make  any  acceptance,  assign  any  note, 
bond,  draft,  bill  of  exchange,  mortgage,  judgment,  or  decree,  or  shall  make 
any  false  entry  in  any  book,  report,  or  statement  of  the  association,  with 
intent,  in  either  case,  to  injure  or  defraud  any  other  company,  body  politic 
or  corporate,  or  any  individual  person,  or  to  deceive  any  officer  or  agent 
appointed  to  examine  the  affairs  of  any  such  association,  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  punished  by 
imprisonment  not  less  than  five  nor  more  than  ten  years. 

Sec.  53.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  president  and  cashier  of 
every  such  association  shall  cause  to  be  kept  at  all  times  a full  and  correct 
list  of  the  names  and  residences  of  all  the  shareholders  in  the  association, 
in  the  office  where  its  business  is  transacted  ; and  such  list  shall  be  subject 
to  the  inspection  of  all  the  shareholders  and  creditors  of  the  association  dur- 
ing business  hours  of  each  day  in  which  business  may  be  legally  transacted  ; 
and  a copy  of  such  list,  verified  by  the  oath  of  such  president  or  cashier, 
shall,  at  the  beginning  of  every  year,  be  transmitted  to  the  Controller  of 
the  Currency,  commencing  on  the  first  day  of  the  first  quarter  after  the  or- 
ganization of  the  association. 

Sec.  54.  And  be  it  further  enacted , That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
is  hereby  authorized,  whenever,  in  his  judgment,  the  public  interest  will  be 
promoted  thereby,  to  employ  any  of  such  associations,  doing  business  under 
this  act,  as  depositaries  of  the  public  money?,  except  receipts  from  customs. 

Sec.  55.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  all  suits  and  proceedings  aris- 
ing out  of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  in  which  the  United  States  or  its  offi- 
cers or  agents  shall  be  parties,  shall  be  conducted  by  the  district  attorneys 
of  the  several  districts,  under  the  direction  and  supervision  of  the  Solicitor 
of  the  Treasury. 

Sec.  56.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  every  person  who  shall  muti- 
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s late,  cut,  deface,  disfigure,  or  perforate  with  holes,  or  shall  unite  or  cement 

i*  together,  or  do  any  other  thing  to  any  bank  bill,  draft,  note,  or  other  evi- 

i dence  of  debt  issued  by  any  such  association,  or  shall  cause  or  procure 
the  same  to  be  done,  with  intent  to  render  such  bank  bill,  draft,  note,  or 
r other  evidence  of  debt  unfit  to  be  reissued  by  said  association,  shall  upon 
conviction  forfeit  fifty  dollars  to  the  association  who  shall  be  injured 
thereby,  to  be  recovered  by  action  in  any  court  having  jurisdiction. 

Sec.  57.  And  be  it  further  enacUd , That  if  any  person  shall  falsely 
make,  forge,  or  counterfeit,  or  willingly  aid  or  assist  in  falsely  making, 
forging,  or  counterfeiting  any  note  in  imitation  of,  or  purporting  to  be 
in  imitation  of,  the  circulating  notes  issued  under  the  provisions  of  this 
act,  or  shall  pass,  utter,  or  publish,  or  attempt  to  pass,  utter,  or  publish 
any  false,  forged,  or  counterfeited  note,  purporting  to  be  issued  by 
any  association  doing  a banking  business  under  the  provisions  of  this  act, 
knowing  the  same  to  be  falsely  made,  forged  or  counterfeited,  or  shall 
falsely  alter,  or  cause  or  procure  to  be  falsely  altered,  or  willingly  aid  or 
assist  in  falsely  altering  any  such  circulating  notes,  issued  as  aforesaid,  or 
shall  pass,  utter,  or  publish  as  true,  any  falsely  altered  or  spurious  circu- 
lating note  issued,  or  purporting  to  have  been  issued,  as  aforesaid,  know- 
ing the  same  to  be  falsely  altered  or  spurious,  every  suck  person  shall  be 
deemed  and  adjudged  guilty  of  felony,  and  being  thereof  convicted  by 
due  course  of  law,  shall  be  sentenced  to  be  imprisoned  and  kept  at  hard 
labor  for  a period  not  less  than  five  years  nor  more  than  fifteen  years,  and 
to  be  fined  in  a sum  not  exceeding  one  thousand  dollars. 

Sec.  58.  And  be  it  further  enacted , That  if  any  person  shall  make  or 
engrave,  or  cause  or  procure  to  be  made  or  engraved,  or  shall  have  in  his 
custody  or  possession  any  engraved  plate  or  block  after  the  similitude  of 
any  plate  from  which  any  circulating  notes  issued  as  aforesaid  shall  have 
been  printed,  with  intent  to  use  such  plate  or  block,  or  cause  or  suffer  the 
same  to  be  used,  in  forging  or  counterfeiting  any  of  the  notes  issued  as 
aforesaid,  or  shall  have  in  his  custody  or  possession  any  blank  note  or 
notes  engraved  and  printed  after  the  similitude  of  any  notes  issued  as 
aforesaid,  with  intent  to  use  such  blanks,  or  cause  or  suffer  the  same  to 
be  used,  in  forging  or  counterfeiting  any  of  the  notes  issued  as  aforesaid, 
or  shall  have  in  his  custody  or  possession  any  paper  adapted  to  the  mak- 
ing of  such  notes,  and  similar  to  the  paper  upon  which  any  such  notes 
shall  have  been  issued,  with  intent  to  use  such  paper,  or  cause  or  suffer 
the  same  to  be  used,  in  forging  or  counterfeiting  any  of  the  notes  issued 
as  aforesaid,  every  such  person,  being  thereof  convicted  by  due  course  of 
law,  shall  be  sentenced  to  be  imprisoned  and  kept  to  hard  labor  for  a term 
not  less  than  five  nor  more  than  fifteen  years,  and  fined  in  a sum  not  ex- 
ceeding one  thousand  dollars.  „ 

SkC.  59.  And  be  it  further  enacted , That  suits,  actions,  and  proceedings 
.by  and  against  any  association  under  this  act,  may  be  had  in  any  circuit, 
district,  or  territorial  court  of  the  United  States  held  within  the  district 
in  which  such  association  may  be  established. 

Sec.  60.  And  be  it  further  enacted , That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
Controller  of  the  Currency  to  report  annually  to  Congress,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  its  session — 

First.  A summary  of  the  state  and  condition  of  every  association  from 
whom  reports  have  been  received  the  preceding  year,  at  the  several  dates 
to  which  such  reports  refer,  with  an  abstract  of  the  whole  amount  of 
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banking  capital  returned  by  them,  of  the  whole  amount  of  their  debts 
and  liabilities,  the  amount  of  circulating  notes  outstanding,  and  the  total 
amount  of  means  and  resources,  specifiying  the  amount  of  specie  held  by 
them  at  the  times  of  their  several  returns,  and  such  other  information  in 
relation  to  said  associations  as,  in  his  judgment,  may  be  useful. 

Second.  A statement  of  the  associations  whose  business  has  been  closed 
during  the  year,  with  the  amount  of  their  circulation  redeemed,  and  the 
amount  outstanding. 

Third.  To  suggest  any  amendment  to  the  laws  relative  to  banking  by 
which  the  system  may  be  improved,  and  the  security  of  the  billholders 
and  depositors  may  be  increased. 

Fourth.  To  report  the  names  and  compensation  of  the  clerks  employed 
by  him,  and  the  whole  amount  of  the  expenses  of  the  banking  depart- 
ment during  the  year ; and  such  report  shall  be  made  by  or  before  the 
first  day  of  December  in  each  year,  and  the  usual  number  of  copies  for 
the  use  of  the  Senate  and  House,  and  one  thousand  copies  for  the  depart- 
ment, shall  be  printed  by  the  public  printer  and  in  readiness  for  distribu- 
tion on  the  first  meeting  of  Congress. 

Sec.  61.  And  be  it  further  enacted , Tat  any  banking  association  or  cor- 
poration lawfully*  in  existence  as  a bank  of  circulation  on  the  first  day  of 
January,  anno  Domini  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-three,  organized  in  any 
State,  either  under  a special  act  of  incorporation  or  a general  banking 
law,  may  at  any  time  within years  after  the  passage  of  this  act  be- 

come an  association  under  the  provisions  of  this  act;  that  in  such  case 
the  certificate  of  association  provided  for  by  this  act  shall  be  signed  by 
the  directors  of  such- banking  association  or  corporation,  and  in  addition 
to  the  specifications  required  by  this  act  shall  specify  that  such  directors 
are  authorized  by  the  owners  of  two-thirds  of  the  capital  stock  of  such 
banking  association  or  corporation  to  make  such  certificate  of  association, 
and  such  certificate  of  association  shall  thereafter  have  the  same  effect, 
and  the  same  proceedings  shall  be  had  thereon,  as  is  provided  for  as  to 
other  associations  organized  under  this  act.  And  such  association  or  cor- 
poration thereafter  shall  have  the  same  powers  and  privileges,  and  shall 
be  subject  to  the  same  duties,  responsbilities,  and  rulfes,  in  all  respects,  as 
is  prescribed  in  this  act  for  other  associations  organised  under  it,  and  shall 
be  held  and  regarded  as  an  association  under  this  act. 

Sec.  62.  And  be  it  further  enacted , That  any  bank  or  banking  associ- 
ation authorized  by  any  State  law  to  engage  in  the.  business  of  banking, 
and  duly  organized  under  such  State  law  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of 
this  act,  and  which  shall  be  the  holder  and  owner  of  United  States  bonds 
to  the  amount  of  fifty  per  centum  of  its  capital  stock,  may  transfer  and 
deliver  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  Stotes  such  bonds,  or  any  part 
thereof,  in  the  manner  provided  bv  this  act;  and  upon  making  such  trans- 
fer and  delivery,  such  bank  or  banking  association  shall  be  entitled  to  re- 
ceive from  the  Controller  of  the  Currency  circulating  notes,  as  herein 
provided,  usual  in  amount  to  eighty  per  centum  of  the  amount  of  the 
bonds  so  tranferred  and  delivered. 

Sec.  63.  And  be  it  further  enacted , That  upon  the  failure  of  any  such 
State  bank  or  banking  association  to  redeem  any  of  its  circulating  notes 
issued  under  the  provisions  of  the  preceding  section,  the  Controller  of  the 
Currency  shall,  when  satisfied  that  such  default  has  been  made,  and  with- 
in thirty  days  after  notice  of  such  default,  proceed  to  declare  the  bonds 
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transferred  and  delivered  to  the  Treasurer  forfeited  to  the  United 
States,  and  the  same  shall  thereupon  be  forfeited  accordingly  ; and  there- 
upon the  circulating  notes  which  have  been  issued  by  such  bank  or  bank- 
ing association,  shall  be  redeemed  and  paid  at  the  treasury  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  same  manner  as  other  circulating  notes  issued  under  the 
provisions  of  this  act  are  redemed  and  paid. 

Sec.  64.  And  he  it  further  enacted , That  the  bonds  forfeited,  as  pro- 
vided in  the  last  preceding  section,  may  be  cancelled  to  an  amount  equal 
to  the  circulating  notes  redeemed  and  paid,  or  such  bonds  may  be  sold, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  ; and  after  retaining 
out  of  the  proceeds  a sum  sufficient  to  pay  the  whole  amount  of  circula- 
ting notes  for  the  redemption  of  which  such  bonds  are  held,  the  surplus, 
if  any  remains,  shall  be  paid  to  the  bank  or  banking  association  from 
which  such  bonds  were  received. 

Sec.  65.  Be  it  further  enacted , That  Congress  reserves  the  right  at  any 
time  to  amend,  alter,  or  repeal  this  act. 

Approved  February  25,  1863. 


Section  eight  of  the  “ Act  to  provide  ways  and  means  for  the  support  of 
the  government approved  March  — , 1863. 

Sec.  8.  And  be  it  further  enacted , That  all  banks,  associations,  corpora- 
tions, or  individual  issuing  notes  or  bills  for  circulation  as  currency,  shall 
be  snbject  to  and  pay  a duty  of  one  per  centum  each  half  year  from  and  after 
April  first,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-three,  upon  the  average  amount 
of  circulation  of  notes  or  bills  as  currency  issued  beyond  the  amount  here- 
inafter named — that  is  to  say,  banks,  associations,  corporations,  or  indi- 
viduals having  a capital  of  not  over  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  ninety 
per  centum  thereof,;  over  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  and  not  over  two 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  eighty  per  centum  thereof ; over  two  hundred 
thousand  dollars  and  not  over  three  hundred  thousand  dollars,  seventy 
per  century  thereof ; over  three  hundred  thousand  dollars  and  not  over 
five  hundred  thousand  dollars,  sixty  per  centum  thereof ; over  five  hun- 
dred thousand  and  not  over  one  million  of  dollars,  fifty  per  centum  there- 
of; over  one  million  and  not  over  one  million  and  a half  of  dollars,  forty 
per  centum  thereof;  over  one  million  and  a half  and  not  over  two  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  thirty  per  centum  thereof;  over  two  millions  of  dollars, 
twenty-five  per  centum  thereof.  In  the  case  of  banks  with  branches,  the 
duty  herein  provided  for  shall  be  imposed  upon  the  circulation  of  the  notes 
or  bills  of  such  branches  severally,  and  not  upon  the  aggregate  circula- 
tionof  all ; and  the  amount  of  capital  of  each  branch  shall  be  considered  to 
be  the  amount  allotted  to  or  used  by  such  branch  ; andall  such  banks,  bank- 
ing associations,  corporations,  and  individuals  shall  also  be  subject  to  and 
pay  a duty  of  one-half  of  one  per  centum  each  half  year  from  and  after 
April  first,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-three,  upon  the  average  amount  of 
notes  or  bills  not  otherwise  herein  taxed  and  outstanding  as  currency  dur- 
ing the  six  months  next  preceding  the  return  hereinafter  provided  for; 
and  the  rates  of  tax  or  duty  imposed  on  the  circulation  of  associations 
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which  may  be  organized  under  the  act  “ To  provide  a national  currency 
secured  by  a pledge  of  United  States  stocks,  and  to  provide  for  the  ci reti- 
culation and  redemption  thereof,”  approved  February  25th,  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  sixty-three,  shall  be  the  same  as  that  imposed  on  the  circulation 
and  deposits  of  all  banks,  associations,  corporations,  or  individuals,  but 
shall  be  assessed  and  collected  as  required  by  said  act.  And  all  banks, 
associations,  or  corporations,  and  individuals  issuing  or  reissuing  notes  or 
bills  for  circulation  as  currency  after  April  first,  eighteen  hundred  and 
sixty  three,  in  sums  representing  any  fractional  part  of  a dollar,  shall  he 
subject  to  and  pay  a duty  of  five  per  centum  each  half  year  thereafter 
upon  the  amount  of  such  fractional  notes  or  bills  so  issued  ; and  all  banks, 
associations,  corporations,  and  individuals  receiving  deposits  of  money  sub- 
ject to  payments  on  checks  or  drafts,  except  savings  institutions,  shall  be 
subject  to  a duty  of  one-eighth  of  one  per  centum  each  half  year  from 
and  after  April  first,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-three,  upon  the  average 
amounts  of  such  deposits  beyond  the  average  amount  of  their  circulating 
notes  or  bills  lawfully  issued  and.outstanding  as  currency.  And  a list  or 
return  shall  be  made  and  rendered  within  thirty  days  after  the  first  day 
of  October,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty- three,  and  each  six  months  there- 
after, to  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  which  shall  contain  a 
true  and  faithful  account  of  the  amount  of  duties  accrued,  or  which  should 
accrue  on  the  full  amount  of  the  fractional  note  circulation  and  on  the 
average  amount  of  all  other  circulation,  and  of  all  such  deposits,  for  the 
six  months  next  preceding,  [as  aforesaid,  during  the  time  when  such  duties 
remain  unaccounted  for.]  And  there  shall  be  annexed  to  every  such  list 
or  return  a declaration,  under  oath  or  affirmation,  to  be  made  in  form  and 
manner  as  shall  be  prescribed  by  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue, 
of  the  president,  or  some  other  proper  officer  of  said  bank,  association, 
or  individual,  respectively,  that  the  same  contains  a true  and  faithful  ac- 
count of  the  duties  which  have  accrued,  or  which  should  accrue,  and  not 
accounted  for;  and  for  any  default  in  the  delivery  of  such  list  or  return 
with  such  declaration  annexed,  the  bank,  association,  corporation,  6r  in- 
dividual making  such  default,  shall  forfeit,  as  a penalty,  the  sum  of  five 
hundred  dollars.  And  such  bank,  association,  corporation,  or  individual 
shall,  upon  rendering  the  list  or  return  as  aforesaid,  pay  to  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Internal  Revenue  the  amount  of  the  duties  due  on  such  list  or 
return,  and  in  default  thereof  shall  forfeit,  as  a penalty,  the  sum  of  five 
hundred  dollars;  and  in  case  of  neglect  or  refusal  to  make  such  list  or 
return  as  aforesaid,  or  to  pay  the  duties  as  aforesaid,  for  the  space  of  thirty 
days  after  the  time  when  said  list  should  have  been  made  or  rendered,  or 
when  said  duties  shall  have  become  due  and  payable,  the  assessment  and 
collection  shall  be  made  according  to  ttie  general  provisions  prescribed  in 
an  act  entitled  “An  act  to  provide  internal  revenue  to  support  the  govern- 
ment and  to  pay  interest  on  the  public  debt,”  approved  July  one,  eight- 
een hundred  and  sixty-two. 
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EUROPEAN  SUGAR  AND  COFFEE  TRADE  FOR  1862. 

BY  H.  E.  MORING. 

SUGAR. 

We  gave  in  the  last  No.  of  the  Merchants ’ Magazine , the  sugar  trade  of 
the  United  States  for  1862.  Below  will  be  found  the  imports,  stocks,  and 
distribution  of  sugar  at  the  principal  European  depots,  for  the  twelvd 

months  ending  December  31,  1862  : 


Imports.- 

1862. 

Holland* tons  108,200 

Francef  832.290 

Antwerp 13,976 

Hamburg 28,500 

Bremen 14,000 

Trieste 22,767 

Genoa 30^846 

Leghorn. .. 11,336 


1861. 

117,000 

215,448 

21,442 

27.500 

12.500 
14,775 
30,133 
13,392 


/— Stock,  December  31.— 


1862. 

7,800 

72,904 

2,529 

5,000 

1,300 

6,516 

3,839 

1,294 


1861. 

15,100 

48,440 

1,512 

5,500 

2,100 

3,080 

2,990 

1,339 


Continent 461,915 

Great  Britain 475,721 

Total 937,636 

Receipts  and  deliveries. 

Total  stock,  January  1st tons 


“ receipts  up  to  December  31st. 

Total  supply  for  12  months. . . 
Deduct  stock  December  31st 

Distribution  in  12  months 

Average  distribution  for  12  months. 

Distribution  in  December 

Receipts  in  “ 

Average  distribution  first  11  months 

Distribution  in  November 

“ in  October 

“ in  September 

“ in  August 


452,190 

101,182 

80,061 

493,489 

122,798 

111,854 

945,679 

223,980 

191,915 

1862. 

1861. 

I860. 

191,915 

127,060 

159,288 

937,636 

945,679 

767,801 

1,129,551 

1,072,739 

977,089 

223,980 

191,915 

127,060 

905,571 

880,824 

800,029 

75,464 

73,402 

66,669 

41,244 

66,156 

45,426 

30,930 

44,677 

38,188 

78,850 

73,369 

66,588 

'87,310 

73,900 

67,260 

80,290 

68,500 

71,320 

92,570 

68,840 

74,040 

61,550 

79,980 

74,120 

COFFEE. 

The  following  table  shows  the  imports  and  distribution  of  coffee  at  the 


* Stork  in  first  hands  alone ; all  others  in  first  and  second  hands, 
f Exclusive  of  beet-root  sugar. 
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principal  European  depots  for  the  twelve  months  ending  31st  December, 
1862  : 

, Imports. » Stock  December  81.— > 


1862. 

1861. 

181)2. 

1861. 

Holland tons 

76,875 

68,250 

17,125 

16,875 

France 

58,506 

60,239 

17,642 

13,346 

Antwerp 

15,046 

13,679 

2,991 

2,042 

Hamburg 

40,250 

50,000 

5,750 

10,500 

Bremen 

4.700 

6,830 

820 

780 

Trieste 

8,883 

12,677 

2,052 

2,678 

Genoa 

6,383 

5,489 

490 

624 

Leghorn 

1,339 

1,919 

268 

312 

Continent 

211,982 

219,083 

47.138 

47,157 

Great  Britain 

36,073 

33,133 

8,789 

8,788 

Total 

248,055 

252,216 

55,927 

55,945 

Receipts  and  deliveries. 

1$62. 

1861. 

I860. 

Total  stock,  January  1st 

. . . . tons 

55,945 

42,832 

39,705 

“ receipts  up  to  December  31st.. . 

248,055 

252,216 

225,893 

Total  supply  for  12  months 

304,000 

295,048 

265,598 

Deduct  stock,  December  31st 

55.927 

55,945 

42,832 

Distribution  in  12  month 

s 

248,073 

239,103 

222,766 

Average  distribution  for  12  months.. . 

20,673 

19,925 

18,564 

“ “ first  11  months.. 

21,819 

21,196 

19,559 

Distribution  in  December.. . . 

7,129 

'4,365 

7,443 

Receipts  in  December 

9,914 

21,264 

15,508 

Distribution  in  November. . . 

12,470 

12,790 

8,120 

“ in  October 

27.620 

26,160 

26,160 

“ in  September  . . . 

30,600 

25,460 

31,880 

“ in  August 

18,240 

30,040 

19,620 

TRADE  AND  COMMERCE  OF  THE  SANDWICH  ISLANDS. 

We  find  in  the  Honolulu  Commrecial  Advertiser  the  annual  review  of 
the  trade  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  from  which  we  make  up  the  following  : 

The  tables  show  that  there  has  been  an  improvement  both  in  the  im- 
port and  export  trade,  and  that  they  are  becoming  more  nearly  equalized, 
which  indicates  a healthier  state  than  has  existed  for  several  years.  The 
total  imports  for  the  year  are  given  at  $998,239,  while  the  exports  foot 
up  $838,424.  These  totals  do  not,  however,  represent  the  exact  trade, 
inasmuch  as  each  sum  embraces  goods  simply  bonded  and  re-exported 
again  without  paying  duties.  The  quantity  of  bonded  goods  is  very  large 
— amounting  to  $259,069,  or  more  than  one-fourth  the  above  total.  A 
large  portion  of  these  bonded  goods  consist  of  oil,  bone,  or  other  cargo, 
landed  for  transhipment  and  export,  and  really  ought  not  to  appear  in 
the  imports.  But  as  they  have  been  placed  there,  they  have  also  to  be 
given  among  the  exports  when  shipped  away.  How  large  this  class  of 
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goods  is,  we  have  no  means  of  learning ; but  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
duties  given  in  the  table  as  derived  from  bonded  goods,  $4,947,  which 
represent  goods  to  the  value  of  $49,470,  it  must  embrace  Dearly  $200,000, 
after  allowing  for  the  spirits  bonded.  The  bona  fide  imports  have,  there- 
fore, been  only  aboift  $800,000  for  the  year  1862,  of  which  the  tables 
show  that  $112,717  have  been  entered  free  of  duty.  Of  this  sum,  goods 
to  the  value  of  $33,163  were  imported  for  Hawaiian  whalers,  and 
$51,625  for  agriculturists  and  mechanics. 

That  our  readers  may  compare  the  statistics  of  the  present  year,  with 
those  of  previous  ones,  we  insert  the  following  table,  showing  the  com- 
merce of  the  islands  for  the  past  seventeen  years : 


Domestio 

Foreign 

Total  cus- 

Total 

Total 

prodace 

merchandise 

tom-house 

Imports. 

exports. 

. exported. 

re-exported. 

receipts. 

1962  ... 

. . $998,239 

67 

$888,424 

61 

$586,641 

87 

$261,882 

74 

$ 1 07,4  90 

42 

1861  ... 

761,109 

57 

659.774 

72 

476,872 

74 

182,901 

98 

100,115 

56 

1860  ... 

..  1,228,749 

05 

807,469 

20 

480,526 

54 

826,932 

66 

117,802 

57 

1859  ... 

..  1,555,558 

74 

981,329 

27 

628,575 

21 

802,754 

06 

182,129 

87 

1858  ... 

. . 1,089,660 

60 

787,082 

08 

529,966 

11 

257,115 

97 

116,138 

28 

1857  ... 

..  1,130,165 

41 

645,526 

10 

423,303 

91 

222,222 

91 

£140,777 

08 

1856  ... 

..  1,151,422 

99 

670,824 

67 

466.278 

'<9 

204,545 

88 

123,171 

75 

1855  .. 

..  1,888,169 

87 

572,601 

49 

274,741 

67 

297,869 

82 

158,411 

90 

1854  ... 

..  1,690,887 

71 

585,122 

67 

274,029 

70 

311,092 

97 

162,125 

58 

1863  ... 

..  1,401,975 

86 

472,996 

83 

281,699 

17 

191,897 

66 

155,650 

17 

1852  ... 

759,868 

54 

638,896 

20 

257,251 

69 

881,142 

51 

113,001 

93 

1861  ... 

..  1,828,821 

68 

691,281 

49 

809,828 

94 

381,402 

55 

160,602 

19 

1850  ... 

. . 1,086,058 

70 

788.052 

85 

636,522 

63 

246,529 

72 

121,506 

73 

1849  ... 

729,889 

44 

477,845 

81 

279,784 

74 

198,102 

07 

83,281 

82 

1848... 

606.618 

78 

300,870 

98 

366,819 

43 

83,551 

55 

55,568 

94 

1847  ... 

710,188 

52 

264,226 

68 

209,018 

53 

57,208 

07 

48,801 

25 

1846  ... 

, . . 598,882 

24 

868,760 

74 

801,625 

00 

62,825 

74 

56,506 

64 

In  each  branch  of  trade  there  has  been  an  improvement.  While  the 
duty  paying  imports  have  increased  only  about  14  per  cent,  the  domestic 
exports  have  increased  24  per  cent,  and  this  notwithstanding  a continued 
falling  off  in  the  whaling  trade.  The  custom-house  receipts  show  an  in- 
crease of  7 per  cent  over  the  previous  year.  The  number  of  merchant 
vessels  given  shows  an  increase  more  apparent  than  real,  for  of  the  total 
113  merchantmen,  of  48,687  tonnage,  about  one-fourth,  or  26  vessels,  of 
17,783  tonnage,  simply  anchored  outside  to  land  mails  or  provision  their 
ships. 

In  the  importation  of  spirits  there  is  a falling  off  of  about  8 per  cent 
— the  total  being  8,940  gallons;  and  in  the  duties  derived  from  spirits 
($23,895)  a decrease  of  $3,400  from  the  receipts  of  1861.  This  decrease 
is  fully  accounted  for  by  the  decreased  number  of  seamen  visiting  the 
port.  The  average  yearly  receipts  from  the  duties  on  spirits  from  1853 
to  1858  were  over  $67,000,  showing  a loss  to  the  public  treasury  by  the 
change  in  the  tariff  of  over  $44,000  per  annum,  or  in  that  proportion  for 
the  amount  imported. 

In  the  foreign  commerce  there  has  been  really  no  great  improvement. 
The  merchant  tonnage  arriving  at  the  islands  has  increased  only  2,753 
tons,  equal  to  two  good  sized  empty  clippers,  which  is  the  actual  increase 
of  vessels  that  touched  outside  the  port.  But  while  there  is  this  small 
gain  shown  in  the  merchant  service,  there  is  a decrease  of  over  one  half 
in  the  whalemen. 
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RAILWAY,  CANAL,  AND  TELEGRAPH  STATISTICS. 


TOLLS  AND  TONNAGE  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  CANALS  FOR  1862. 


- The  revenue  from  our  canals  the  past  year  shows  a very  satisfactory 
result.  For  this  increase  we  are,  in  our  opinion,  indebted  to  the  abun- 
dant crops  and  the  blockade  of  the  Mississippi.  The  Albany  Jourtml, 
however,  gives  a comparative  table,  which  will  be  found  below,  showing 
what  the  tolls  were  the  past  year,  and  how  much  less  they  would  have 
been  had  the  rates  of  1857  or  1860  been  followed,  and  concludes  from 
it  that  this  satisfactory  result  is  diie  to  the  fact  that  the  rates  of  tolls  have 
been  brought  to  a revenue  standard.  This  conclusion  we  do  not  think  is 
quite  correct.  For  instance,  the  increase  of  canal  tonnage  trom  1859  to 
1862  was  about  2,000,000  tons,  while  the  increase  of  revenue  during  the 
same  time  was  *3,140,833.  Of  course  it  is  clear,  therefore,  that  nearly 
the  whole  of  this  additional  revenue  comes  from  the  increased  tonnage, 
and  not  simply  from  increased  rates  of  tolls.  Then,  again,  why  was  not 
the  tonnage  diminished  under  the  increased  tolls  the  past  year?  The 
fact  that  there  was  no  decrease  is  said  to  be  evidence  of  good  manage- 
ment, and  to  show  that  high  rates  will  not  drive  business  from  the  canals. 
We  certainly  think  these  conclusions  are  unwarranted.  The  canals  may 
be  managed  well  and  the  tolls  may  not  at  present  be  too  high,  but  we 
'see  no  proof  of  these  facts  in  last  year’s  business.  There  was  no  other 
outlet  during  1862  for  the  wealth  of  the  West  except  our  railroads,  which 
were  also  taxed  to  their  utmost  capacity.  This  freight  was  forced,  there- 
fore to  come  by  the  canals,  and  would  have  done  so  even  had  the  tolls 
been  higher.  Only  let  the  usual  aventies  of  trade  be  opened,  let  the 
blockade  of  the  Mississippi  be  raised,  and  then  we  can  tell  how  high  tolls 


our  canals  will  bear.  , . ’ ... 

We  give  the  following  table  for  the  purpose  of  showing  how  much  the 
revenue  was  increased  the  past  year,  compared  with  1859  and  1860,  by 
the  increased  tolls.  The  first  column  shows  the  tons  of  each  class  of 
property  first  cleared  and  carried  on  the  canals  from  the  opening  to  the 
close  of  navigation  in  1862.  The  second  column  exhibits  the  tolls  paid 
on  boats  and°  passengers  and  on  each  class  of  property  carried,  on  the 
rates  of  toll  imposed  by  the  Canal  Board  in  the  winter  of  1862,  which 
continued  uniform  through  the  season  of  navigation.  1 he  third,  what 
tolls  would  have  been  on  the  same  tonnage  of  each  class  under  the  rates 
charged  in  toll  sheet  of  1857  ; and  the  fourth  shows  what  the  toll  re- 
ceipts would  have  been  under  the  rates  imposed  in  1860  : 


Class  of  property. 

Boats  and  passengers,  1862. 
The  Forest — 

Fur9  and  peltry •••••« 

Product  of  wood 

Agricultural — 


Tons  transport- 
ed in  lc6-2. 

Tolls  received 
lr62  on  rates 
of  that  year. 
$261, *83 

Tolls  on  same 
tonnage  on  the 
rates  of  1859. 
$261,283 

Tolls  on  same 
tonnage  on  th  e 
rates  of  1£60.| 

$261,283 

. 109 

. 1,569,674 

70 

699,433 

263 

677,293 

263 

690,694 

, 68.269 

. 2,422,698 

i.  3,169 

65,466 

3,637,118 

2,208 

49,238  - 
2,607,783 
2,203 

66,466 

2,668,521 

2,208 
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Ton,  m 

Manufactures. . 

1.656 

2**2, 1 23 

207,829 

Merchandise. . . 

117,444 

101,568 

199,193 

Other  articles. . 

244,435 

181,739 

240,764 

Aggregate 

$5,188,913 

$3,063,1 85 

$3,23  >,858 

Deduct  tolls  on 

boats  & pass 

261,283 

261,283 

261,283 

Tolls  on  property 

$4,927,660  ' 

$3,721,902 

$3,971,565 

The  intrease  in  1362  over  1859  on  the  same  amount  of  tonnage  is 
$1,205,758,  and  over  1860,  $953,065. 

We  have  prepared  the  following  tables  which  will  be  found  of  interest, 
showing,  as  they  do,  the  tolls  and  tonnage  for  the  past  three  years : 

CANAL  TOLLS  FOR  THREE  YEARS. 


Description  of  articles.  ISfO.  m.  P6!. 

Boats  ami  passengers. ...  tolls  $199,479  $207,924  $261,283 

Furs  and  peltry 113  81  

Products  of  wood 657,511  398,566  699,433 

Produc  t of  animals 13.039  14.132  65.466 

Vegetable  food 1,574,390  2,856  846  3,637.118, 

All  other  agricultural  products  1.348  1,220  2,208 

Manufactures 87,956  95.722  161,556 

Merchandise 223  865  107  958  177.444 

Other  articles ..  251,876  226,336  244,435 

Total $3,009,597  $3,908,785  $5,188,943 

CANAL  TONNAGE  FOR  THREE  YEARS. 

x • 

Description  of  articles.  U6h  1861*  18!)2* 

Furs  him!  peltry  .tons  222  155  

Products  of  wood 1,509.755  1,052.237  1,569,0<4 

Product  of  animals 19  882  19.282  68.2  *9 

Vegetable  food 1,659.158  2,122,237  2,422,593 

All  other  agricultural  products  3 714  2 854  3 169 

Manufactuie 268.759  28  256  361,877 

Merchandise 250.360  135  096  167.927 

Other  articles 938,361  895,518  1,002,271 

Total 4 6 0,214  4,507,635  5,598,785 

The  value  of  tonnage  for  18s>2  is  as  follows: 

Products  of  the  forest $11,305,954 

Products  of  animals $11,117,228 

Vegetable  food 71,971,741 

Other  agricultural  products 1,150,401 

84,239.370 

Manufactures 12.314  651 

Merchandise 83,640  “03 

Other  articles 11,733.453 


$203,234,331 

The  total  of  freight  or  number  of  tons  carried  one  mile 

during  the  last  season  of  navigation  was 1,123,547,430 
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The  total  movement  of  the  several  classes  composing  such  tonnage  is  as 
follows : 


Products  of  the  forest 

Products  of  animals 

Vegetable  food 

Other  agricultural  products 

Manufactures 

Merchandise.. 

Other  articles 


228,815,916 

16,910,583 

653,245,382 

615,000 

670,770,965 

# 49,329,099 

49,798,250 

124,834,200 


1,123,548,430 

The  whole  amount  of  tonnage  arrived  at  tide-water  by  way  of  the  Erie 
Canal,  from  Western  States  and  Canada,  during  the  last  season  of  naviga- 
tion, was  2,594,837  ton9.  The  whole  amount  of  tonnage  arrived  at  tide- 
water, the  product  of  this  State,  during  the  same  period  was  322,257  tons. 


The  whole  number  of  barrels  of  flour  arriving  at  tide- 
water, through  the  canals,  during  the  last  season  of 

navigation,  was 1,826,509 

The  whole  number  of  bushels  of  wheat  arriving  during 
the  same  period,  was  32,667,866,  which  turned  into 
flour,  calculating  five  bushels  to  the  barrel,  would  make  6,533,573 


Total  in  barrels 8,360,082 

Tte  whole  number  of  bushels  of  corn  arriving  at  tide-water,  during  the 
Same  period,  was  23,709,822. 

Comparing  the  season  of  1861  with  that  of.  1862,  it  shows  an  increase 
in  revenue  of  $1,280,158,  and  an  increase  in  tonnage  of  1,091,150,  divi- 
ded among  the  different  classes  as  -follows : 


‘Produots  of  the  forest,  increase 517,282 

Products  of  animate,  increase 48,987 

Vegetable  food,  increase 300,361 

Other  agricultural  products,  increase 315 

, 349,663 

Manufactures,  increase 84,621 

Merchandise,  “ 32,831 

Other  articles,  “ 106,753 


1,091,150 

In  flour  and  wheat,  comprised  in  the  returns  of  vegetable  food,  therehas 
been  an  increase  in  tonnage  the  past  year  of  179,239,  and  an  increase  in 
the  tolls  of  $611,465.  In  corn  and  oats  there  has  been  an  increase  during 
! the  same  period  of  68,746  tons,  and  an  increase  in  tolls  of  $126,308.  Un- 
der the  head  of  “ Products  of  the  Forest,”  there  was  an  increase  in  tonnage 
upon  shingles,  boards,  and  scantling,  of  150,750,  and  an  increase  in  ton- 
nage upon  timber,  staves,  and  wood  of  265,358,  and  an  increase  inpot&nd 
pearl  ashes  of  1,220.  Under  the  head  of  “other  articles,”  there  was  an 
increase  in  the  tonnage  of  mineral  coal)  for  the  same  period,  of  94,570,  and 
a decrease  in  sundries  of  119,556  tons. 
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COMMERCIAL  REGULATIONS. 


REGULATIONS  OF  THE  TREASURY  DEPARTMENT  AS  TO  ESTIMATING  THE 
ALLOWANCE  FOR  TARE. 

The  following  circular,  relating  to  tare,  has  been  issued  by  the  Hon.  S. 
P.  Chase,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  to  collectors  of  customs  : 

Treasury  Department , January  24,  1863. 

Sir:  The  16th  section  of  the  Tariff  act  of  the  14th  July,  1862,  pro- 
vides : “.That,  from  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  in  estimating  the  al- 
lowance for  tare  on  all  chests,  boxes,  cases,  casks,  bags,  or  other  envelop 
or  covering  of  all  articles  imported  liable  to  pay  any  duty,  where  the 
original  invoice  is  produced  at  the  time  of  making  entry  thereof,  and  the 
tare  shall  be  specified  therein,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  collector,  if  he 
shall  see  fit,  or  for  the  collector  and  naval  officer,  if  such  officer  there  be, 
if  they  shall  see  fit,  with  the  consent  of  the  consignees,  to  estimate  tfye 
said  tare  according  to  such  invoice ; but  in  all  other  cases  the  real  tare 
shall  be  allowed,  and  may  be  ascertained  under  such  regulations  as  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  from  time  to  time  prescribe,  but  in  no  case 
shall  there  be  any  allowance  for  draft.” 

The  execution  of  the  foregoing  provision  will  be  governed  by  the  fol- 
lowing regulations  : In  all  cases  where  the  original  invoice  is  produced  at 
the  time  of  making  the  entry  thereof,  with  the  tare  specified  therein,  the 
collector,  or  collector  and  naval  officer,  if  such  officer  there  be,  may,  in 
his  or  their  discretion,  and  with  the  consent  of  the  consignees,  estimate 
the  tare  according  to  the  invoice ; otherwise  th6  real  tare  is  to  be  allowed  . 

The  following  schedule  of  tares  is  the  tare  to  be  allowed  in  all  cases 
where  the  invoice  tare  is  not  adopted  as  hereinbefore  prescribed  : Pro - 
vided , That  the  collector  shall  have  the  right  at  any  time  to  test  the  tare 
on  any  importation  where,  in  his  opinion,  the  real  tare  may  vary  from  the 
tare  in  the  schedule  annexed. 

Should  any  consignee  or  importer  enter  a protest  in  due  form  of  law 
against  the  enforcement  of  any  one  or  more  of  the  tares  as  herein  set 
forth,  the  collector  will  in  all  such  cases  adopt  the  real  tare,  to  be  ascer- 
tained in  the  usual  manner. 

SCHEDULE  OF  TARES  PRESCRIBED  FOR  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  COLLECTORS 
OF  CUSTOMS  AND  OTHERS  INTERESTED. 


Almonds 2£  per  cent,  bales ; 2 per  cent,  bags ; 8 per  cent,  frails. 

Alum 10  per  cent,  casks. 

Barytes 3 per  cent. 

Cheese 10  per  cent  for  casks  or  tubs. 

Cassia 9 per  cent  for  mat9.  \ 

Coffee,  Rio 1 per  cent,  single  bags  ; 2 per  cent,  double  bags.  AH 

other  coffee,  actual  tare. 

Cinnamon 6 per  cent,  bales. 

Cocoa. 2 per  cent,  bags ; 8 per  cent,  cero ons. 

Chickory 2 per  cent,  bags. 
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Copperas 10  per  cent,  casks. 

Currants 10  per  cent,  casks. 

Hemps Manilla,  4 pounds  to  each  bale  : Hamburg,  Leghorn, 

Trieste,  5 pounds  to  each  bale. 

Indigo 10  per  cent  for  ceroons. 

Mel  ado 11  per  cent. 

Nails 2 per  cent,  bags;  8 per  cent,  casks. 

Ochre Dry,  in  casks,  8 per  cent;  oil,  in  casks,  12  per  cent. 

Peruvian  Baik.. . . 10  per  cent,  ceroons. 

Paris  White 10  [ er  cent,  casks. 

Pepper 2 per  cent,  bags  ; 4 per  cent,  double  bags. 

Pimento 2 per  cent,  bags. 

Raisins 25  per  cent,  boxes;  27  per  cent,  £ boxes;  29  per 

cent,  \ boxes;  4 per  cent,  frails;  12  per  cent,  casks. 

Rice 2 per  cent,  bags. 

Spanish  Brown.  . . In  casks,  dry,  10  per  cent;  casks,  in  oil,  12  percent. 

Sugar 12£  per  cent,  hogsheads;  12  per  cent,  tierces;  10 

per  cent,  barrels;  14  per  cent,  boxes;  2 per 
cents,  bags;  2£  per  cent,  mats. 

Salt Fine,  in  sacks,  3 pounds  for  each  sack;  coarse,  or 

ground  alum,  2 pounds  each. 

Teas Duty  to  be  levied  on  the  net  number  of  pounds,  as 

per  invoice,  when  from  China  or  Japan.  All 
others,  actual  tare  by  weight. 

Tobacco Leaf,  in  bales,  tare  10  pounds  each  bale.  Bales  with 

extra  covers,  12  pounds  each. 

Whiting 10  per  cent,  in  casks. 

Respectfully, 


S.  P.  Chase,  Sec . of  the  Treasury. 


DECISIONS  OF  TREASURY  DEPARTMENT  UNDER  THE  TARIFF  ACTS. 

The  following  decisions  have  been  made  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, of  questions  arising  upon  appeals  by  importers  from  the  decisions  of 
collectors,  relating  to  the  proper  classification,  under  the  Tariff  acts  of 
March  2,  1861,  August  5,  1861,  and  July  14,  1862,  of  certain  articles  of 
foreign  manufacture  and  production  entered  at  the  ports  of  Boston  aud 
New  York. 

RAGS. 

Treasury  Department,  December  16,  1862. 

Sir:  I have  had  under  consideration  your  report  on  the  appeal  of  Mr. 
L.  Heiffer  from  your  decision  subjecting  to  duty,  under  the  Tariff  act  of 
August  5,  1861,  certain  rags  imported  in  the  ship  Ocean  Romp,  which 
arrived  on  the  21st  of  July  last. 

The  appellants  claim  the  right  to  enter  said  rags  free  of  duty  under  the 
provisions  of  the  act  of  July  14,  1862,  inasmuch  as  they  were  “on  ship- 
board on  the  1st  day  of  August,  18  >2.” 

Under  the  act  of  August  5,  1861,  “rags,  of  whatever  material,”  were 
made  subject  to  duty  at  the  rate  of  10  per  centum  ad  valorem.  The  act 
of  July  14,  1862,  provides  “that  all  imported  cotton  and  linen  rags  for 
he  manufacture  of  paper  shall  be  free;  it  also  says  that  all  goods  “ on 
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shipboard  on  the  first  day  of  August,  1862,  shall  be  subject  to  the  duties 
prescribed  by  this  act.” 

In  this  case  it  appears  that  sufficient  time  elapsed  to  have  enabled  the 
importer  to  make  his  entry  and  obtain  a permit  for  the  landing  of  his 
merchandise,  but  he  failed  to  do  so.  and  apparently  waited  of  purpose 
until  the  new  act  went  into  effect  before  making  his  entry. 

Your  decision  is  affirmed. 

I am,  very  respectfully, 

S.  P.  Chase,  Sec.  of  the  Treasury . 

J.  Z.  Goodrich,  Esq.,  Collector,  e tc .,  Boston . 

PATENT  LEATHER. 

Treasury  Department , February  7,  1863. 

Sir:  I have  had  under  consideration  the  appeal  of  Fred.  M.  Maas  <fe 
Co.  from  your  decision  assessing  a duty  at  the  rate  of  30  per  cent  on  cer- 
tain “Patent  Leather,”  imported  by  them. 

The  appellants  claim  that  the  leather  in  question  is  liable  to  20  per 
cent  duty,  “because  an  upper  leather.” 

Section  22  of  the  act  of  March  2,  1861,  imposes  a duty  of  30  per  cent 
on  “japanned,  patent  or  enameled  leather,  or  skins  of  all  kinds.”  Under 
this  section  you  have  classed  the  importation  by  F.  M.  Maas  h Co.,  and 
assessed  the  duty  accordingly. 

Your  decision  is  hereby  affirmed. 

I am,  very  respectfully, 

S.  P.  Chase,  Sec.  of  the  Treasury . 

Hiram  Barnet,  Esq.,  Collector,  etc.,  New  York. 

RAW  SILK. 

Treasury  Department,  February  7,  1S63. 

Sir:  I have  had  under  consideration  the  appeal  of  Messrs.  Hadden  <fe 
Co.  from  your  decision  assessing  a duty  of  10  per  cent,  under  section  14 
of  the  Tariff  act  of  July  14,  1862,  on  certain  raw  silk  imported  by  them 
from  Liverpool,  on  August  28th  and  September  11th,  1 7 th,  and  23d. 

The  appellants  say,  “The  ground  upon  which  we  claim  exemption  from 
duty  in  respect  to  these  several  importations  is  that,  being  unmanufactured 
and  in  a raw  state,  they  are  expressly  made  free  by  all  the  existing  acts  of 
Congress  on  the  subject  of  duties.  In  the  tariff  or  rates  of  duties,  silk 
raw,  or  as  reeled  from  the  cocoon,  not  being  doubled,  twisted,  or  advanced 
in  manufacture  in  any  way,  and  silk  cocoons  and  waste  silk,  are  declared 
free.  This  is  the  tariff  under  the  law  of  1862,  as  well  as  under  prior 
laws.” 

Section  14  of  the  Tariff  act  of  July  14,  1862,  is  unmistakably  plain 
and  emphatic  in  its  language.  It  levies  a duty  of  10  per  cent  on  all 
goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  of  the  growth  or  produce  of  countries  be- 
yond the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  when  imported  from  places  this  side  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

The  appellants  admit  that  the  raw  silk  in  question  is  the  production  of 
China  and  Persia,  and  that  it  was  imported  by  them  from  Liverpool.  This 
virtually  decides  the  question,  and  your  decision  is  hereby  approved. 

I atrj,  very  respectfully, 

S.  P Chase,  Sec.  of  the  Treasury . 

Hiram  Barnet,  Esq.,  Collector , etc.,  New  York. 
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GOLD  MINING  IN  NEW  ZEALAND. 

We  find  in  the  Edinburgh  Witness  an  article  in  regard  to  the  discov- 
eries of  several  gold-fields  of  an  extraordinary  character  in  Otago,  New 
Zealand.  The  Witness  says  the  greatest  excitement  prevails  there.  The 
Ptago  journals  can  scarce  find  terms  extravagant  enough  to  describe  the 
richness  of  the  auriferous  districts;  and  their  statements  must  be  received 
with  some  qualification.  But,  even  making  all  allowance  for  this,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  quantity  of  precious  metal  which  lias  been  obtained  by  dig- 
gers is  remarkable.  Those  interested  in  the  progress  of  New  Zealand 
may  remember  that,  in  August  last,  two  miners  of  the  names  of  Hartley 
and  Reilly  arrived  in  Dunedin,  the  capital  of  Otago,  with  87  pounds 
of  gold,  which  they  had  obtained  in  the  interior  of  the  country.  Thev 
purposely  avoided  all  mention  of  the  place  where  they  had  found  this 
treasure,  and  it  was  only  when  the  government  promised  them  a reward' 
of  £2,000,  on  condition  that  the  district  produced  16,000  ounces  within 
three  month,  that  they  divulged  their  secret.  No  sooner  was  it  made 
known  that  this  rich  field  was  in  the  district  watered  by  the  Molyneux 
river,  in  the  northern  part  of  Otago,  than  a rush  took  place,  Dunedin 
being  almost  deserted.  In  spite  of  warnings,  “Thousands  (says  the  Ota- 
go Times  of  the  16th  December,)  started  on  a journey  of  a hundred  miles, 
into  an  almost  uninhabited  country,  with  scarcely  any  provisions  for  their 
necessities,  without  food,  and  even  without  tools,  only  eager  to  arrive 
early  and  secure  claims.  Soon  a rush  came  from  Australia ; and  as  had 
been  predicted,  there  was  much  suffering  at  first  from  want  of  necessaries, 
and  grea^  numbers  returned  disappointed,  without  even  reaching  the 
ground.  Soon,  however,  a more  healthy  state  of  things  supervened,  and 
as  many  got  first-rate  prospects  on  the  river,  and  provisions  began  to  ar- 
rive, the  panic  was  stayed.  But  there  came  another  cause  of  alarm.  The 
river,  as  warm  weather  came  on,  began  to  rise ; and  it  was  quickly  evi- 
dent that,  however  rich  the  river  bars  might  be,  it  would  be  hopeless  to 
expect  to  work  them  until  another  season.  Gloomy  anticipations  began 
to  be  entertained  ; but  the  people  on  the  spot,  finding  that  they  could  not 
work  the  river,  very  sensibly  turned  their  attention  to  the  banks,  and  al- 
most at  once  began  to  find  gold.  They  found  that  gold  was  to  be  ob- 
tained by  driving  into  the  steep  banks,  and  by  sinking  in  the  terrace  like 
flats;  and  they  also  discovered  that  the  small  rivers  and  creeks  contained 
rich  deposits.  Large  parcels  of  gold  reached  town  by  the  hands  of  pri- 
vate buyers — one  person  bringing  down  125  pounds,  and  other  parcels  of 
10  or  20  pounds,  and  confidence  was  restored.  On  the  6th  of  October 
the  first  escort  from  the  new  field  arrived  in  town,  bringing  6,031  ounces 
of  gold;  on  the  18th,  another  escort  of  6,240  ounces  came  to  hand  ; on 
the  31st  October, 9,053  ounces;  and  on  the  15th  November,  9,569  ounces, 
thus  making  upwards  of  30,000  ounces  within  the  stipulated  three  months, 
instead  of  16,000,  and  securing  the  reward  to  the  prospectors.” 

The  new  gold  field,  when  first  proclaimed  under  the  title  of  the  Dun- 
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stan  Gold  Field,  after  one  of  the  adjoining  mountains,  was  fixed  for  a dis- 
tance of  twenty-five  miles  along  the  river’s  course;  but  the  diggings  soon 
extended,  the  region  being  of  such  an  auriferous  character,  until  they 
embraced  an  extent  of  territory  of  at  least  fifty  miles  in  one  direction,  and 
thirty  in  another.  Still  further  discoveries  were  made.  A correspondent, 
in  writing  of  these  gold  fields,  says : 

“One  is  at  the  Cardrona  river,  a tributary  of  the  Molyneux,  distant  from 
the  Dunstan  river  camp  some  seventy  miles.  About  one  thousand  men 
are  there  assembled.  The  valley  at  the  Cardrona  is  twenty-six  miles  long, 
the  whole  of  which  is  auriferous.  From  the  Cardrona,  Mr.  Hector  (an 
officer  of  the  government,)  proceeded  to  the  Arrow  river,  on  the  other 
side  of  a mountain,  dividing  one  gully  from  another.  4 Here  were  dig- 
gers, each  making  3 ounces  of  gold  a day  ; but  this,’  adds  Mr.  Hector, 
4 must  fall  far  short  of  what  some  of  the  first  arrivals  obtained.’  One 
party  of  four  took  out  243  ounces  in  the  first  fortnight;  nuggets  of  an 
ounce  and  of  15  and  17  dwt.  being  common.  Prospectors  found  payable 
gold  for  upwards  of  twenty  miles.  From  another  part  called  Conroy’s 
Gully,' •much  more  abundant  yields  seem  to  have  been  obtained.  4 To  give 
Teturns,’  writes  the  special  reporter  of  the  Times,  4 of  all  the  rich  finds 
is  imposible.  Pounds  weight  per  day  are  freely  spoken  about  and  cause 
no  surprise ; and  people  here  will  believe  almost  anything  that  is  reported. 
The  mention  of  ounces  is  treated  quite  cavalierly,  such  is  the  excitement 
prevailing.’  * * * ‘Very  few  are  content  to  settle  down 

upon  anything  that  is  not  extraordinary.  Williams  and  party  cleared  up 
some  400  ounces ; they  washed  as  high  as  a pound  weight  per  dish.  It 
was  in  this  rush  that  the  50lb.  weight  was  got  by  two  men.  It  is  useless 
to  mention  other  instances  of  success,  as  the  list  would  extend  to  large 
dimensions.  The  gold  is  coarse,  heavy,  and  water  worn,  and  many  pieces 
weighing  over  an  ounce  had  been  obtained.  Corcoran  and  party  in- 
formed the  sergeant  stationed  here  that  they  were  making  six  pounds 
weight  a day.’  ” 

Another  correspondent  gives  an  account  of  a party  of  two  men  at  Ar- 
row river  washing  out  4lbs.  weight  with  one  tin  dish  in  seven  days ; of  a 
party  in  the  same  locality  washing  50  ounces  a day  with  a cradle;  of 
another  party  in  a locality  as  yet  undisclosed,  washing  out  sixty  ounces 
in  one  day,  with  no  appliance  except  an  old  blanket,  none  of  the  pieces 
of  gold  being  of  less  size  than  small  horse  beans;  of  four  men  at  Potter’s 
getting  180  ounces  for  a few  days’  work,  and  of  other  cases  of  less  con- 
spicuous good  fortune  almost  without  number.  These  fortunes  have  not, 
however,  been  made  without  incurring  great  hardships  from  the  scarcity 
of  provisions  and  the  severity  of  the  weather,  and  many  who  were  unfit- 
ted for  the  work,  or  whose  means  would  not  enable  them  to  hold  on  for 
a sufficient  time,  have  been  compelled  to  retrace  their  steps,  bitterly  be- 
moaning their  fate.  In  addition  to  these  new  fields,  those  discovered 
some  months  ago  continue  to  yield  good  returns;  and  it  is  stated  that  the 
total  quantity  of  gold  brought  down  to  Dunedin  by  escort  since  the  open- 
ing of  the  gold  fields,  up  to  the  16th  December,  (16  months,)  is  526,772 
ounces.  Otago  has,  since  the  discovery  of  these  auriferous  regions,  made 
such  great  progress  that  her  population  exceeds  that  of  the  other  provin- 
ces, while  her  imports  and  exports  are  also  greater.  These  fresh  discov- 
eries will  draw  many  to  her  shores,  and  develop  her  resources.  Gold  has 
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also  been  discovered  at  Coromandel,  in  the  northern  island,  but  machinery 
is  here  required  to  crush  and  amalgamate  the  quartz.  The  mail  now  ar- 
rived also  informs  us  that  new  gold  fields  have  been  discovered  about 
seventy  miles  from  Melbourne,  so  that  Victoria  will  still  be  able  to  pre- 
serve her  place  as  one  of  the  most  auriferous  regions. 

Another  correspondent,  writing  from  Australia,  says: 

“At  no  time  before  were  the  tv  ports  from  New  Z*aland  about  the  gold 
mines -so  favorable  as  by  the  latest  accounts.  Fortunes  are  being  made 
with  almost  fabulous  rapidity,  and  the  rush  thither  is  unprecedented.  Ac- 
cording to  one  local  journal,  the  province  of  Otftgo  was  increasing  its 
population  by  thousands  every  week.  Otago  occupies  the  southern  part 
of  the  larger  island  (New  Munster,)  and  is  situated  nearly  under  the  45th 
parallel  of  south  latitude.  The  port  of  Dunedin  was  ovei flowing  with 
passengers  from  Australia.  Within  one  week  four  ships  *ha!  arrived  at 
Fort  Chalmers,  bringing  thirty-two  hundred  passengers.  At  the  Dunstan 
“diggings*’  three  thousand  one  hundred  and  thirty-three  ounces  of  gold 
were  lift  with  the  police  for  transmission,  within  five  days.  Yields  of 
three  or  four  ounces  of  yellow  dust  per  day  per  laborer  were  thought  of 
little  account,  and  several  were  reported  to  be  taking  it  out  by  the  pound. 
Among  the  articles  reported  as  scarce  are  bank  notes,  wherewith  to  pur- 
chase precious  metal.  All  kinds  of  produce  had  advanced  to  extravagant 
prices,  and  rowdyism  was  becoming  disgustingly  prevalent  in  a commu- 
nity which  was  founded  under  religious  influence  and  named  after  the 
great  Scottish  divine  by  his  countrymen. 

“The  whole  population  of  New  Zealand,  as  ascertained  by  a census  before 
the  gold  excitement  broke  out,  was  10o,0ij0,  of  which  about  fifty  percent 
was  natives.  But  with  this  discovery  it  is  probable  that  the  foreign  ele- 
ment has  already  doubled,  and  will  continue  to  advance  at  an  unusually 
rapid  rate  for  \ears  to  come.  The  climate  ar.d  soil  are  for  the  most,  part 
among  tho  best  on  the  globe,  and  the  situation  of  the  islands  is  well  adap- 
ted to  European  constitutions.  One  of  these  clays  another  nation  will  be 
born  there.” 

Since  the  foregoing  was  written  we  have  received  later  news  from  New 
Zealand,  via  Panama.  These  accounts  are  still  more  glowing  than  the 
others.  New  discoveries  are  reported,  throwing  into  shade  those  made 
in  Otago;  and  the  New  Zealand  mines  are  believed  to  excel  in  richness 
those  of  California  or  Australia.  There  present  weekly  product  is  esti- 
mated at  20,000  ounces.  Prices  of  all  kinds  are  at  monstrous  figures; 
and  railroads,  telegraphs,  steamboat  lines,  gas  works,  etc.,  are  among  the 
grand  projects  of  the  day. 


THE  OIL  WELLS  OF  CANADA. 

The  Toronto  Leader  says:  “At  the  present  time  the  prospects  of  tho 
petroleum  trade  of  Canada  are  clouded.  Out  of  about  thirty  wells,  all 
but  two  have  ceased  to  flow.  When  these  wells  first  begun  to  give  out, 
the  question  was  raised  whether  it  would  not  still  be  possible  to  obtain 
oil  from  them  by  pumping.  Experience  shows,  however,  that  when  the 
flow  of  oil  ceases,  little  else  than  salt  water  is  left  behind.  Whether  this 
water  be  strong  enough  for  profitable  manufacture  into  salt  is  a question 
on  which  opinion  is  unsettled,  and  which  experiment  may  some  day  de- 
cide. Though  the  spouting  wells  have  never  formed  the  only  source  of 
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supply,  by  far  I lie  greatest  part  of  the  oil  has  been  obtained  from  them. 
The  effect  of  their  cessation  may  be  pretty  accurately  expressed  in  figures. 
The  pioduction  has  fallen  from  12  000  bbls.  to  something  like  400  bbls. 
a day.  Hut  it  does  not,  by  any  means,  necessarily  follow  that  this  low 
figure  is  not  capable  of  great  future  augmentation.  Up  to  this  tin  e,  the 
greater  part  of  the  oil,  which  is  estimated  altogether  at.  - 00,000  bbls.,  has 
been  taken  f-oin  an  area  of  about  two  square  miles.  When  we  take,  into 
account  that  the  anticlinal  in  which  the  oil  is  found  traverses  the  entire 
peninsula  of  Upper  Canada,  between  almost  the  most  distant  p“ts 
that  could  be  selected,  it  would  be  rash  to  conclude  that  this  vast  subter- 
ranean reservoir  is  not  capable  of  being  made  to  yield  up  an  enormous 
amount  of  hitherto  hidden  treasure. 

The  spouting  wells  were  sure  to  become  exhausted,  and  what  has  now 
happened  in  regard  to  them  must  have  been  foreseen  by  all  who  took  the 
trouble  to  understand  their  nature.  Other  spouting  wells  may  be  found; 
but  it  is  evident  that  if  any  of  the  wells  are  to  give  a permanent  supply, 
it  will  be  those  from  which  I he  oil  is  pumped.  Hitherto  there  has  been  a 
monstrous  waste  of  oil,  arising  chiefly  from  not  having  the  spouting  wells, 
when  oil  was  first  struck,  properly  under  control.  According  to  some 
estimates,  about  one-half  the  entile  quantity  of  oil  brought  to  the  surface 
has  been  lost  in  this  way.  It  is  a matter  of  speculation  whether  another 
flow  of  oil  may  not  be  got  below  the  bed  of  the  exhausted  wells,  and  wo 
learn  that  this  point  is  to  be  settled  bv  sinking  a trial  well  to  the  depth 
of  1,000  feet.  In  Pennsylvania  success  wa<  obtained  under  like  circum- 
stances. and  the  precedent  gives  hope  of  a like  result  in  this  case. 


POSTAGE  ON  BOOTS,  ETC. 

Post  Office  Department,  Appointment  Office, 
Washington , January  3 d. 

Many  postmasters  persist  in  sending  through  the  maiis  packages  of 
clothing,  hoots,  etc.,  charging  thereon  only  one  cent  an  ounce  for  postage. 
This  is  a palpable  violation  of  the  law  and  regulations  with  which  every 
postmaster  should  be  familiar.  The  packages  are  held  for  the  legal  post- 
age at  the  distributing  offices,  or  office  of  delivery,  accumulating  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  he  greatly  annoying  to  these  officers,  and,  in  a large  ma- 
jority of  cases,  never  reach  the  parties  addressed,  thus  causing  a loss  to 
the  parties  sending. 

The  law  and  regulations  clearly  define  what  is  mailable  matter,  and 
prescr.be  wliat  amount  of  postage  is  to  be  charged  thereon,  and  further 
provides  that  all  other  matter  or  thing,  if  sent  by  mail,  is  subject  to  letter 
postage. 

To  prevent  further  loss  to  parties  interested,  and  the  improper  inter- 
ruption of  business  at  the  large  offices,  all  postmasters  are  required  to 
make  themselves  fully  acquainted  with  the  laws  and  regulations  relating 
to  the  postal  service;  and  the  mailing  of  packages  hereafter,  of  the  char- 
acter referred  to,  by  any  postmaster,  without  the  proper  postage  being 
prepaid  by  postage  stamps,  will  be  considered  good  cause  for  removal. 

(Signed.)  Alex.  W.  Randall,  1st  Asst.  Post  master- General. 
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Verner**  Pride.  By  Mrs.  Henet  Wood,  author  of  the  “ Earl’s  Heirs,”  “ Life's  Se- 
cret,” “ The  Channings,”  etc.  Philadelphia:  T.  B.  Peterson  A Brothers.  In  two 

volumes.  Price  50  cents  each.  * 

M^iare  Mr.  Longfellow’s  authority  for  declaring  that  it  is  a sublime  thiDg  to 
suffer  and  be  strong,  but  we  can  only  give  our  own  for  the  assertion  that  we  have 
been  achieving  sublimity  this  long  time.  Concealment  has  been  preying  upon  the 
editorial  cheek  until  we  are  threatened  with  a moral  lockjaw,  and  our  constitution  can 
no  longer  support  such  depredations.  We  seek  relief  by  candor.  There  is  a defect 
m Mrs.  Wood’s  style  which  i9  exasperating  beyond  expression;  we  should  long  ago 
have  spoken  of  it,  but  for  the  fact  that  it  was  commented  on  by  several  of  our  con- 
temporaries, and  we  considered  that  sufficient.  To  speak  of  it,  is  to  remedy  it,  we 
said  to  ourselves,  and  in  silence  awaited  amendment ; but  the  next  book  showed  no 
improvement,  nor  the  next,  and  in  this  last  work,  the  error  glares  upon  one  from  every 
page  with  a persistency  that  is  unendurable.  Like,  is  a good  Saxon  word,  quite  un- 
objectionable in  its  proper  place,  but  it  becomes  woefully  unpleasant  when  abnor- 
mally situated,  and  in  Verner's  Pride  it  crops  out  in  every  direction,  in  the  most  mon- 
strous and  preposterous  connection. 

If  it  is  an  established  law  in  Ethics  that  a man  should  pay  his  debts  before  he 
makes  presents,  or  that  a philanthropist  should  relieve  his  suffering  neighbor  before 
sending  swaddling-bands  to  Bush-babies,  it  is  even  more  imperative  upon  an  author 
to  be  thoroughly  master  of  the  sober  beast  Syntax,  before  he  mounts  unbridled 
Pegasus  for  a flight.  The  most  talented,  the  most  imaginative,  the  most  prolific 
writer  in  the  world,  will  only  mutilate  or  squander  his  best  gifts,  without  a patient 
and  special  reference  to  such  prosaic  things  as  spelling  and  grammar.  We  doubt 
whether  Shakspeare's  most  devoted  admirers  would  be  quite  as  enthusiastic  if  he 
had  represented  the  courtly  Polonius  as  exclaiming,  rt  To  thine  own  self  be  true,  and 
it  must  follow  like  the  night  the  day,”  etc.,  or  if  he  had  made  wrathful  Mark  Antony 
ejaculate,  “I  am  no  orator  like  Brutus  is,  but  like  you  know  me  all,  a plain,  blunt 
man.”  To  go  beyond  Shakspeare,  and  mar  the  pure  simplicity  of  the  Scriptures  by 
such  abuses,  only  gives  a still  stronger  contrast.  The  very  children  would  cry  out 
against  such  enormities  as  “ Like  thy  days  are  so  shall  thy  strength  be,”  or  “ Like  ye 
would  that  men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  also  to  them  likewise.”  If  Shakspeare  and 
the  Sacred  Word  can  suffer  from  such  substitution,  its  effect  upon  ordinary  writing 
must  be  doubly  disastrous. 

It  becomes  the  more  disagreeable  the  longer  it  is  persisted  in,  and  develops  from 
a heedless  inaccuracy  into  a wil  ful  delinquency.  It  is  a pity  that  a matter  so  easily 
remedied  should  be  allowed  to  spoil  so  good  a book  as  Verner's  Pride.  If  not  equal 
to  the  “ Channings,”  which  we  consider  an  admirable  novel,  and  by  far  the  best  thing 
ever  published  by  Mrs.  Wood,  it  is  at  least  superior  to  her  other  works;  the  plot  is 
continued  with  great  ingenuity  and  is  very  interesting ; Jan  is  a splendid  character, 
and  Master  Cheese  very  amusing  in  his  fat  way.  The  hero,  we  love  for  his  many 
noble  qualities,  notwithstanding  two  drawbacks  to  our  enthusiasm.  The  first  is,  that 
he  is  undeniably  a little  tender  about  the  brain,  and  the  second,  that  his  extreme  de- 
licacy is  spotless,  and  rather  of  a remittent  type.  He  allows  his  love  for  the  heroine 
(who  is  an  uncommonly  nice  girl)  to  appear  while  his  first  wife  is  living,  but  after 
she  is  dead,  and  the  way  is  open,  pangs  of  honor  seize  him  and  he  resolves  to  conceal 
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his  affection,  because  his  circumstances  are  depressed.  This  obstacle  being  removed, 
by  his  coming  into  a fortune,  the  reader  expects  an  immediate  proposal,  a wedding 
and  the  end.  But  the  hero  is  then  attacked  by  the  violent  conviction  that  it  is  his 
duty  to  a6k  the  consent  of  the  young  lady’s  father  first,  and  ak  he  is  in  India,  there  is 
necessarily  a considerable  delay.  Meantime  the  heroine  has  agood  time  growing  thin 
and  ruining  her  best  pocket  handkerchiefs  with  frequent  secret  tears,  as  far  as  the 
last  chapter,  when  everything  is  made  suddenly  right.  The  whole  Pickaby  affair  is 
a capital  story  by  itself,  full  of  the  purest  fun  and  entertainment,  and  is  quite  equal 
to  some  of  Dickens’s  best  humorous  sketches. 


The  New  American  Cyclopaedia  ; a Popular  Dictionary  of  General  Knowledge . 

Edited  by  George  Ripley  and  Charles  A.  Dana.  Volumes  Sixteen.  New  York: 

D.  Appleton  <Se  Co.,  443  and  445  Broadway. 

This  is  the  last  volume  of  this  admirable  work.  The  first  was  issued,  as  our  readers 
probably  remember,  in  1858,  and,  as  during  these  five  years  it  has  been  going  through 
the  press,  all  have  had  an  excellent  opportunity  to  form  a correct  judgment  of  its 
merits  or  demerits.  To  us,  however,  it  is  but  just  to  say,  it  has  become  an  invaluable 
resource,  in  the  prosecution  of  our  every  day  duties.  One  can  find  within  its  pages 
an  inexaustible  fund  of  accurate  and  practical  information  on  almost  all  questions  and 
subjects  of  art,  science,- biography,  history,  law,  medicine,  political  economy,  etc.  In 
connection  with  the  publication  of  this  great  work,  we  have  learned  some  interesting 
statistics  that  may  be  interesting  to  the  reader.  Its  publishers,  we  understand,  have 
invested  $415,000  in  this  literary  venture.  The  amount  paid  to  contributors,  and  for 
making  the  stereotype  plates,  up  to  December  last,  was  $14S,700.  The  other  expen- 
ses on  217,550  copies  of  the  first  fifteen  volumes  printed,  were,  for  paper  $111,500 
printing  $17,500,  binding  $110,000,  advertising,  circulars,  etc.,  $20,000.  „ Add  to  this* 
the  cost  of  paper,  printing,  and  binding  10,000  copies  of  voL  xvi,$  10,500,  and  an  item 
denominated  sundries,  $1,800,  and  we  have  a grand  total  of  $415,000.  The  number 
of  titles  or  subjects  treated  is  said  to  be  about  27,000.  The  sixteen  volumes  contain 
13,804  pages,  which  have  52,000,000  ems,  printer’s  measure.  To  print  the  edition 
called  for  of  the  first  fifteen  volumes  required  12,094  reams  of  white  paper;  and  to 
print  10,000  copies  of  the  sixteenth  volume  consumes  556  reams  more.  The  work 
has  been  circulated  entirely  by  subscription,  and  it  had  obtained  at  a recent  period 
not  less  than  17,000  subscribers.  Of  this  number  12,000,  we  are  informed,  live  in  the 
free,  and  5,000  in  the  slave  States;  of. the  latter,  Louisiana  contributed  the  greatest 
number. 

A staff  of  twenty -five  regular  writers  was  engaged,  most  of  whom  had  desks  in  a 
large  office  furnished  with  a very  extensive  library  of  books  of  reference  in  various 
languages.  The  editorial  labors  of  revising  the  articles  as  written,  and  again  revising 
the  proof-Bheets,  employed  not  only  the  two  editors,. but  five  or  six  other  gentlemen, 
especially  competent  for  this  work,  who  verified  dates  and  other  figures,  and,  so  far 
as  is  possible  to  human  handiwork,  made  each  page  perfect. 

We  think  that  the  Messrs.  Appleton  deserve  great  credit  for  the  excellent  manner 
in  which  they  have  supervised  this  work,  and  are  glad  to  know  that  it  has  proved  to 
them,  what  it  really  is,  a success. 

Appleton* s Annual  Cyclopaedia  for  1862. 

* D.  Appleton  & Co.  have  rapidly  passing  through  the  press  the  second  volume  of 
the  new  annual  publication,  which  was  received  with  such  favor  by  all  classes  of  the 
community.  Its  contents  embrace  the  material  and  intellectual  progress  of  the  year, 
particularly  in  this  country ; the  important  civil  and  political  measures  of  the  Federal 
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and  State  governments  ; an  accurate  and  minute  history  of  the  struggles  of  the  great 
armies  and  the  many  battles,  illustrated  with  maps  of  the  country  and  plans  of  the 
actions,  taken  from  official  copies;  the  proceedings  in  the  Confederate  States  to  main- 
tain the  war  and  establish  their  government ; the  debates  of  the  Federal  and  Con- 
federate Congresses;  the  financial  measures  of  the  g vernment,  the  commerce,  etc  ; 
also,  the  progress  of  foreign  nations,  including  the  Mexican  Expedition  ; the  ignomi- 
nious flight  of  Otho  from  Greece;  the  Tae  ping  Rebellion  in  China;  the  cautions 
march  of  the  Russians  into  Persia,  their  intrigues  in  A.  fghanistan.  and  their  march  to 
the  Chinese  frontier ; the  Cochin  China  war ; the  distress  of  the  Lancashire  opera- 
tives; the  stoppage  of  the  looms  of  Mulhouse  and  Lyons;  also,  the  developments  in 
the  physical  sciences;  the  progress  of  literature,  mechanical  inventions,  and  improve- 
ments ; the  religious  statistics  of  the  world,  and  biographical  sketches  of  the  emi- 
ment  persons  deceased  in  1 862. 

As  an  evidence  of  the  h;gh  estimation  in  which  the  volume  for  1861  is  held  in  Eng- 
land, we  append  the  following  notice  from  the  Lon  Ion  Duly  News: 

“This  valuable  work  contains,  as  nearly  as  may  be.  materials  for  the  complete  his- 
tory of  America  for  the  year.  It  embraces  the  political,  civil,  military,  and  social 
affairs  of  the  Western  Continent  for  that  period.  It  preserves  all  the  public  docu- 
ments for  the  future  historian,  records  the  biography  of  men  who  have  played  a dis- 
tinguished part  in  the  great  events  that  have  occutred  durihg  the  year,  and  gives  full 
statistics  of  the  condition  of  the  nation,  with  the  state  of  its  commerce,  finance,  liter- 
ature, science,  agriculture,  and  mechanical  industry.  The  work  i9  a decided  improve- 
ment upon  our  ‘ Annual  Register/  It  comprehends  a much  wider  circle;  ind»  cd,  it 
excludes  scarcely  anything  connected  with  the  national  life.  It  gives  the  authorities 
ami  original  pieces  upon  which  its  statements  are  founded;  and  the  alphalietical  ar- 
rangement. though  it  breaks  up  the  historical  connection  of  the  contents,  renders  them 
very  easy  of  preference.  We  cannot  imagine  a more  useful  book  tor  immediate  use 
to  any  one  interested  in  what  is  taking  place  in  the  United  States.  Wt-re  our  mem- 
bers of  Pailiament  who  take  an  annual  opportunity  of  displaying  «heir  ignorance  be- 
fore their  constituents,  docile  enough  to  consult  the  pages  of  this  authentic  work,  they 
would  not  be  so  frequently  exposed  to  the  reproach  of  delivering  opinions  formed 
upon  the  most  distorted  views  of  American  affairs.  Nor  will  the  value  of  the  work 
cease  with  the  immediate  interest  it  is  calculated  to  excite.  Every  succeeding  year 
will  add  to  ft.  As  the  colors  with  w hich  imagination,  prejudice,  and  passions  surround 
the  solemn  events  now  occurring  amongst  our  Transat. antic  kinsmen  fade  with  time, 
so  will  the  truthful  records  of  these  annual  volumes  bee- une  more  distinct  aud  more 
precious  to  the  historical  inquirer.  Should  the  work  be  continued,  as  it  deserves  to 
be.  during  a long  series  of  years,  America  will  have  to  boast,  among  other  things,  of 
possessing  the  fullest  and  best  arranged  repertory  of  history  in  the  world.” 

Apple  tons  Railway  Guide. 

The  Messrs.  Appleton  have  just  issued  their  Railway  Guide  for  April.  They  con- 
tinue to  keep  it  up  to  the  high  standard  it  has  always  held,  making  it  invaluable  to 
the  traveler.  We  notice  also  that  they  now  publish  a smaller  volume  ( Railroad  Guide) 
for  ten  cents,  which  contains  much  information,  and  will,  we  think,  become  quite  popu- 
lar among  those  who  propose  taking  short  journeys,  and  do  not  wish  therefore  to  pur- 
chase the  larger  book. 

Somebody' 8 Luggage.  By  Charles  Dickens.  Philadelphia : T.  B.  Petbrson  & Bro- 
thers. Price  26  cents. 

Mr.  Dickens’s  books  are  sure  to  be  read  whatever  their  merits  may  be,  for  his 
worst  writings  are  better  than  some  people’s  best.  The  present  volume  contains  cer- 
tainly several  very  trashy  stories,  aod  yet,  after  the  DicKENs-fashion  of  late  days,  we 
find  among  the  rubbish  a few  gems  of  sufficient  value  to  redeem  the  whole.  The 
narrative  of  Mary  Carwcour  is  passably  good,  but  the  last  tale  in  the,  book,  the  ac- 
count of  Dick  Blorage  and  his  Chair  of  Truth,  is  altogether  charming,  and  is  of  itself 
worth  all  the  rest  of  the  Luggage. 
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NATIONAL  ACCUMULATION  AND  NATIONAL  INCOME. 

It  is  quite  a remarkable  fact  that  during  the  nearly  two  hundred  years 
before  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  population  of  the 
present  United  States  had  barely  reached  4,000,000  of  souls,  who  were 
far  from  rich,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  that  period  had  become  bankrupt 
by  a war  of  independence  by  no  means  of  itself  costly.  With  the  open- 
ing of  the  present  century,  however,  the  population  and  wealth  of  the 
country  began  to  increase  in  a marvelous  ratio,  until  the  lapse  of  sixty 
years  finds  the  former  equal  to  that  of  the  British  Islands,  and  the  latter 
equal  to  the  most  favored  nations.  The  facts  are  startling,  and  the  causes 
by  no  means  clearly  understood.  The  leading  figures  are  as  follows : 

Manufactures,  Exports 

Population,  J Vo.  houses.  Value  of  houses.  Value  land,  annual  value.  ten  years. 

1798.. .  3,929,827  276,659  $140,688,984  $479,249,636  $62,76C,885  $293,634,645 

1850.. .  28,105,655  8,262,337  2,520,967,400  4,629,03i,708  1,055,595,899  1,131,458,801 

1860.. .  81,676,267  4,833,780  8,466,984,000  9,317,692,261  1,981,211,201  2,766,799,881 

We  thus  see  that  during  the  ten  years  previous  to  the  close  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  the  population,  which  was  less  than  4,000,000,  had 
exported  aunually  $29,800,000,  or  about  $7  per  head,  and  were  manufac- 
turing annually  goods  to  the  value  of  about  $15  per  head.  Fifty  years 
later  the  population  had  reached  23,000,000,  and  their  exports  were  $5 
per  head  per  annum,  and  manufactures  $50  per  head  per  annum.  In 
the  next  ten  years  the  exports  rose  to  $9,  and  the  manufactures  to  $64 
per  bead.  The  manufactures  at  the  begining  of  the  century  were  mostly 
the  rude  productions  of  families,  or  home  spun  goods,  whereas,  at  the 
latter  date  the  productions  were  chiefly  by  means  of  machines,  at  low 
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prices ; in  other  words,  a much  larger  quantity  of  greatly  better  goods 
is  expressed  in  the  same  sum  of  money  at  the  latter  period  than  at  the 
former.  The  value  also  of  land  and  houses  during  the  sixty  years  in- 
creased from  $155  to  $400  peT  head.  This  great  improvement  in  the 
value  of  landed  property,  (being  in  sixty  years  two  hundred  per  cent  more 
than  in  the  previous  one  hundred  and  eighty  years,)  by  no  means  equals 
the  vast  increase  in*  other  descriptions  of  property  which  was  also  accu- 
mulated by  the  people  during  the  same  period.  These  are  manifest  in  the 
following  table : 


1790. 

1840. 

1860. 

United  States  stocks 

$67,000,000 

$25,000,000 

$55,155,977 

State  stocks 

174,906,997 

210,487,000 

113  city  and  towns  stocks  . . . 

13,107,000 

85,382,201 

350  counties  stocks 

1,500,000 

15,927,292 

Savings  deposits 

20,500,000 

220,000,000 

Life  insurance  premiums 

60,101,000 

Bank  stocks 

3,000,000 

290,772,091 

421,880,095 

Insurance  stocks  

500,000 

40,101,000 

70,500,000 

Four  hundred  railroad  stocks. 

45,102,208 

506,746,898 

Four  hundred  railroad  bonds  . 

40,897,792 

411,199,702 

Sixteen  canal  stocks 

31,219,911 

35,888,918 

Sixteen  canal  bonds 

19,207,101 

22,130,569 

45  mining  and  other  co.  stocks 

10,101,201 

44,208,006 

45  mining  and  other  co.  bonds 

1,000,000 

3,971,204 

381  gas  companies 

21,121,000 

47,911,215 

Total 

$70,500,000 

$734,536,301  ! 

2,211,290,077 

All  these  investments  represent  the  combination  or  co-operation  of  in- 
dividual capital  to  promote  certain  objects  which  were  beyond  the  power 
of  individual  enterprise,  but  which  are  indispensable  to  the  development 
of  industry.  In.  the  case  of  the  savings  banks  they  are  simply  the  ac- 
cumulation of  earnings  that  might  otherwise  have  been  expended  or  con- 
sumed. The  same  remark  applies  to  the  premiums  on  life  policies,  which 
to  the  extent  of  $60,000,000  were  paid  to  life  companies.  The  invest- 
ments in  the  stock  of  insurance  companies  provide  guarantees  for  the 
safety  of  individual  property,  while  the  assets  of  mutual  companies  are 
simply  the  accumulated  savings  of  the  premiums.  In  the  case  of  rail- 
roads and  lands,  the  capital  has  been  applied  to  facilitating  the  transpor- 
tation of  goods,  the  interchange  of  which  is  promoted  by  the  use  of 
bank  capital.  The  vast  sum,  therefore,  of  $2,211,290,077,  has  been  earned 
and  saved  by  the  people  in  sixty  years,  and,  being  invested  in  the  manner 
stated,  has  no  doubt  tended  powerfully  to  promote  further  accumulation, 
which  has  progressed  in  an  accelerated  ratio,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  fact 
that  two-thirds  of  the  whole  amount  has  been  gathered  in  the  last  twenty 
years.  Those  enumerated  investments  do  not  include  mortgages,  which 
are  estimated  at  $300,000,000 ; but  it  is  probable  that  one-half  of  the 
amount  of  these  mortgages  was  applied  to  the  construction  of  houses  and 
improvement  of  property,  of  which  the  cost  has  been  given.  There  is  also 
an  immense  accumulation  of  capital  in  stocks  of  goods  of  all  possible  de- 
scriptions on  the  shelves  of  storekeepers,  and  of  machinery  for  various 
manufacturing  purposes.  The  aggregate  of  all  these  may  be  approxima- 
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ted  by  the  sum  of  the  risks  taken  by  the  fire  insurance  companies.  Thus, 
in  1860,  228  companies  reported  $1,977,280,404  risks  outstanding.  This 
cannot  be  held  to  cover  less  than  $2,500,000,000  of  property,  of  which, 
however,  a considerable  portion  is  no  doubt  on  buildings,  but  at  least  one- 
half  the  amount  may  be  taken  as  goods,  etc.  The  property  of  the  country 
will  then  be  approximated  as  follows : 

THE  WEALTH  OF  UNITED  STATES  IN  1860/ 

Lands  and  houses. $12,784,676,261 

Stock  investments 2,301,189,077 

Goods  insured 1,250,000,000 

Shipping,  5,049,808  tons 252,491,000 

Total $16,588,356,438 

This  gives  an  aggregateof  $16,588,356,438,  or  an  accumulation  of  very 

nearly  $16,000,000,000  in  sixty  years,  or  $266,000,000  per  annum.  It  is 
not  probable  that  the  increased  value  of  the  land  can  be  considered 
altogether  as  accumulation,  since  its  value  has  risen  in  the  hands  of  the 
possessors,  without,  in  some  instances,  any  volition  of  theirs.  No  doubt 
m many  cases  the  advanced  values  have  been  paid  by  purchasers  out  of 
their  savings,  and  in  very  many  cases  also,  immigrants,  who  have  arrived 
in  the  country  to  the  number  of  3,500,000,  and  have  brought  with  them 
capital  estimated  at  $500,000,000,  have,  to  some  extent,  purchased  land 
with  the  money  they  have  thus  brought.  It  is  evident,  however,  from  all 
these  considerations,  that  by  some  extraordinary  agency  the  power  of  pro- 
duction and  accumulation  has  received  an  immense  impulse  in  the  pre- 
sent century,  beyond  what  was  ever  the  case  in  the  previous  history  of 
the  world,  and  wealth  has  poured  in  upon  the  people  in  an  unprecedented 
degree. 

If  we  would  seek  the  leading  causes  of  this  rapid  accumulation,  they 
will,  w'e  think,  be  found  to  be,  1st,  the  co-operative  power  of  capital,  which 
has  in  this  country  been  carried  to  a far  greater  extent  than  in  any  other. 
All  the  savings  of  almost  all  classes,  instead  of  being  buried  in  metallic 
hoards,  have  been  combined  and  applied  to  enterprises  which  have  given 
value  to  labor  by  making  it  more  available ; 2d,  the  invention  of  steam 
transportation,  which  has  virtually  multiplied  capital  by  causing  its  more 
rapid  conversion ; 3d,  the  numberless  inventions  which  have  so  multi- 
plied the  products  of  industry;  4th,  the  abundance  of  cheap  and  very 
fertile  land  open  to  all  comers. 

Cheap  land  has  no  doubt  been  the  basis  of  the  high  wages  which  have 
ruled  in  this  country  from  its  first  settlement.  When  an  individual  could 
procure  for  nothing  land  which  gave  a large  return  for  his  labor,  artizans 
wages  must  necessarily  have  been  correspondingly  high.  Nevertheless,  the 
fact  that  but  little  accumulation  took  place  until  the  present  century  indi- 
cates that,  even  on  cheap  land  under  the  old  system  of  agricultural  labor, 
although  supplied  with  the  plow,  the  harrow,  and  other  simple  labor-sav- 
ing machines,  the  whole  industry  of  an  ordinary  family  barely  sufficed  to 
meet  its  immediate  wants.  The  small  surplus  that  might  be  accumula- 
ted was  due  to  fair  seasons  or  favorable  soil.  Hence  the  demand  for  other 
commodities  was  limited  and  their  production  laborious  and  costly.  Sud- 
denly, however,  steam  lent  its  gigantio  power  as  a laborer,  and  a multi- 
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tude  of  machines  entered  into , every  branch  of  industry,  multiplying  al- 
most indefinitely  the  surplus  of  all  commodities  that  might  be  produced, 
and  of  course  increasing  in  a similar  ratio  the  exchangeable  capital  of 
the  country.  The  use  of  labor  saving  machines  in  agricultural  operations 
at  the  West,  enables  the  unaided  family  of  a farmer  to  work  a large  tract 
of  land,  and  harvest  the  produce  far  in  advance  of  his  family  wants,  whereas 
formerly,  with  the  greatest  industry  he  would  have  little  to  spare.  This 
circumstance,  connected  with  the  construction  of  railroads,  making  the 
Western  lands  accessible  to  market,  has  produced  marvel  ous  results. 
Take,  for  instance,  Chicago  and  Milwaukee.  At  those  points  concentrates 
a network  of  railroads  which  lays  open  the  rich  lands  between  the  lakes 
and  the  Mississippi.  The  population  of  Illinois  and  Wisconsin  was 
1,156,861  in  1850,  and  2,487,832  in  1860;  at  the  former  date  there 
were  in  operation  130  miles  of  railroad,  at  the  latter  date  3,791  miles, 
involving  an  expenditure  in  ten  years  of  $120,000,000.  The  receipts  of 
grain  at  Chicago  and  Milwaukee  in  the  same  period  increased  as  follows : 


1852... 

Chicago* 

5,873,141 

Milwaukee. 

1,723,153 

1858.. 

Chicago. 

. 23,422,708 

Milwaukee. 

6,088,653 

1853... 

6,412,181 

2,000,269 

1859.. 

. 20,008,223 

. 30,504,772 

6,647,737 

1854... 

12,478,498 

16,011,207 

3,339,301 

I860.. 

9,995,000 

16,787,725 

1855... 

1,258,960 

1861.. 

. 55,646,287 

1856... 

21,107,201 

3,894,254 

I860.. 

. 60,150,390 

18,175,364 

1857...  21,856,206 

Total  bushel 

3,703,521 

279,470,814 

73,613,937 

In  1840  the  shipments  had  been  10,000  bushels.  The  value  of  this 
299,470,814  bushels  grain  shipped  in  eleven  years  from  Chicago  was,  in 
round  numbers,  $200,000,000 ; the  73,613*937  bushels  from  Milwaukee 
was  $50,000,000  ; and  this  may  be  said  to  be  the  result  of  labor  and 
machines  applied  to  new  land,  under  the  influence  of  $120,000,000  ex- 
pended in  constructing  means  of  transportation,  and  in  employing  a por- 
tion of  the  1,331,000  new  settlers  upon  those  lands.  Thus,  we  see  to 
what  an  extent  the  co-operative  power  of  capital  with  labor-saving  ma- 
chines and  easy  means  of  transportation  have  developed  surplus  food. 

So,  too,  in  the  manufacture  of  clothing  materials,  steam  driven-machines 
have  supplanted  manual  labor  with  the  same  results.  Tha  cotton  trade 
powerfully  illustrates  this  increase  of  capital  by  machine  industry.  In 
1793,  an  industrious  hand  could  in  a day  clean  one  pound  of  cotton  from 
the  seed  for  the  use  of  the  manufacturer.  The  invention  of  the  gin  en- 
abled the  same  hand  to  clean  400  pounds  in  a day,  or,  in  other  words, 
by  this  invention,  the  product  of  the  same  manual  labor  bestowed  upon 
cotton  pickings  was  increased  four  hundred-fold.  At  the  same  time,  in- 
ventions were  made  in  carding  and  spinning  by  which  one  man  could  do 
the  work  that  before  required  2,200  men.  Soon  after  inventions  in  weav- 
ing were  introduced,  by  which  a girl  could  do  the  work  of  30  men. 
When  the  white  cloth  is  made,  it  is  printed  by  a process  which  enables 
one  man  to  do  better  what  before  required  200  men.  At  the  close  of 


* We  make  up  these  figures  for  Chicago  from  the  Board  of  Trade  returns.  They 
differ  somewhat  from  a table  given  in  the  last  number  of  the  Merchant 8*  Magaeine% 
which  table  was  obtained  from  another  source. 
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the  last  century  to  print  a piece  of  calico  in  one  color  required  448  ap- 
plications of  the  printing  block,  all  of  which  was  done  by  hand.  To-day 
a machine,  with  one  man,  will  print  12  colors  at  the  rate  of  a mile  of 
cloth  an  hour,  or  12,000  yards  per  day.  Under  the  action  of  these  and 
numerous  other  inventions  the  entire  cotton  trade  in  Europe  and  Amer- 
ica has  risen  as  follows : 

8upply  of  Prlco  In 


cotton,  pounds.  Liverpool.  Yards  cloth  made. 

1800 54,203,433  48  c.  162,610,299 

I860 2,361,444,616  6 7,064,833,646 


In  the  United  States  the  people  use  about  twenty-five  yards  of  cotton 
cloth  per  head  per  annum,  and  at  this  rate  the  cloth  manufactured  in 
1860  would  have  supplied  280,000,000  of  people.  Without  the  machines 
it  would  have  required,  to  produce  the  same  goods,  8,000,000  in  cleaning 
the  cotton  and  70,000,0u0  to  weave  it.  These  are  a few  of  the  processes 
by  which  machines  in  the  cotton  trade  alone  have  contributed  to  produce 
wealth.  But  this  trade  is  not  peculiarly  affected  ; every  branch  of  indus- 
try has  had  its  productive  power  increased  in  a similar  manner.  Wagon 
making,  as  an  instance,  is  so  systematized  that  a well  known  factory  turned 
out  for  the  government  one  every  forty -five  minutes.  There  are  other 
establishments  where  the  steam  power,  concentrating  the  work  of  300 
men,  converts  rough  lumber  into  pleasure  carriages  at  the  rate  of  one  an 
hour.  The  power  of  production  in  the  sewing  machine  is  enormous.  In 
a hearing  before  the  commissioner  in  relation  to  Howe's  patent,  a shirt 
maker  stated  that  he  used  400  machines,  and  that  they  did  the  work  of 

2.000  hand  sewers.  A clothier  stated  that  in  his  establishment  the  sav- 
ing of  wages  by  machines  was  $100,000  per  annum,  and  that  when  the 
machines  are  generally  adopted,  the  saving  in  the  trade  for  the  whole 
Union  would  be  $75,000,000  per  annum.  It  is  estimated  that  25,000 
girls  with  machines  will  do  the  same  work  in  a year  that  would  require 

300.000  without  machines. 

Thus  in  every  branch  of  industry  where  capital  and  labor  have  been 
employed  to  produce  food,  or  clothing,  or  dwellings,  or  furniture,  or  any 
of  the  many  articles  which  enter  into  civilized  life,  the  effect  of  manual 
labor  has  been  increased  from  ten  to  some  hundreds  of  times  through  the 
inventive  genius  of  the  people. 

The  whole  productive  power,  therefore,  of  6,000,000  active  male  in- 
habitants of  the  Union,  in  1860,  was,  under  all  circumstances,  equal  to 
that  of  60,000,000  in  1800.  Doubtless  the  yearly  consumption  of  these 
persons  was  also  ten  times  as  much  as  at  the  beginning  of  the  century, 
(that  is,  each  person  enjoyed  ten  times  as  much  of  the  products  of  his 
industry) ; but  nevertheless  the  accumulating  surplus  was  annually  much 
larger,  and  has  progressed  in  an  increased  ratio  ever  since — every  appli- 
cation of  capital  stimulating  a.  more  advantageous  production.  The  forms 
in  which  capital  has  accumulated  have  been,  as  we  have  seen,  in  dwellings 
and  public  buildings,  gas,  water,  and  other  companies,  in  manufactures 
and  machinery,  and,  to  an  enormous  extent,  in  the  means  of  transporta- 
tion, in  plank  roads,  railroads,  canals,  sailing  tonnage  and  steam  tonnage, 
all  of  which  has  tended  to  cheapen  transportation  and  also  to  equalize 
the  value  of  land,  which,  from  the  government  price  of  $1  25  per  acre, 
has  gradually  risen  to  an  average  value  of  $100  per  acre  for  all  east  of 
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the  Mississippi.  The  reduced  cost  of  transportation  may  be  illustrated  in 
the  curious  fact  that  in  the  war  of  1812,  when  it  was  necessary  to  send 
arms  to  the  lakes,  it  required  six  weeks  and  an  expense  of  $1,000  to  send 
a gun  from  New  York  to  Buffalo.  The  same  thing  may  be  done  now  in 
twenty  ffour  hours  and  for  $10. 

The  first  demand  for  permanent  investment  of  capital  is  in  buildings 
for  the  shelter  of  the  people.  These  have  increased  in  number  as  the 
population  has  increased,  and  also  have  improved  in  style  and  splendor  as 
the  people  have  become  more  wealthy.  The  houses  of  1798  had  an  ave- 
rage value  of  about  $500,  as  appears  from  the  above  table.  The  most 
detailed  returns  of  houses  which  has  been  made  was  that  of  the  New 
York  census  of  1 856,  giving  the  number  of  dwellings  at  522,321,  of 
which  1,617  were  in  New  York,  valued  at  $32,267,340,  or  $20,000  each  ; 
57,460  brick  houses,  of  an  average  value  of  $5,433;  36,221  churches, 
valued  at  $87,049,459  ; 397,638  farm  houses,  the  average  value  of  which 
was  $748.  If  this  latter  be  taken  as  the  average  value  of  all  the  houses 
in  the  Union  in  1860,  there  has  been  invested  in  dwellings  $3,326,000,000 
in  sixty  years,  and  of  this  sum  $900,000,000  has  been  so  applied  in  the 
last  ten  years.  Machinery  has  entered  largely  into  the  preparation  of 
materials  for  these  houses.  The  working  and  transportation  of  stone, 
the  manufacture  of  brick,  and  the  working  of  lumber  has  undergone  im- 
mense improvements.  In  1860,  there  were  delivered  1,661,568,214  feet 
at  the  leading  lumber  markets  of  the  United  States,  which  was  valued  at 
$31,931,364,  and  no  department  of  industry  has  been  more  aided  by  ma- 
chinery than  that  of  preparing  this  material  for  building  purposes. 

The  same  general  circumstances  facilitated  the  construction  of  shipping, 
which,  from  a tonnage  of  201,562  in  1800,  worth  $20,156,200,  has  risen 
to  5,049,808  tons,  worth  $252,491,000  in  1860.  These  figures  for  I860 
embraces  78,027  tons  of  ocean  steamers,  and  651,363  tons  of  coasting 
and  river  steamers.  These  latter  imparted  the  first  great  impulse  to 
Western  settlement,  giving  the  settlers  the  means  of  getting  their  pro- 
ducts to  market.  Before  that  they  found  it  necessary  to  follow  the  great 
streams  to  the  gulf  in  flat  boats,  and  the  return  trip  from  New  Orleans  to 
Cincinnati  required  three  months — an  operation  which,  by  the  use  of 
steam,  has  been  reduced  to  three  days,  and  freights  have  thus  been  brought 
to  a very  low  figure.  This  saving  of  time  is  equivalent  to  a great  in- 
crease of  capital,  since  it  can  be  turned  so  much  oftener.  The  same  re- 
mark applies  to  the  tonnage  in  the  foreign  trade,  since  the  greater  speed 
of  the  vessels  enables  them  to  make  a greater  number  of  passages  in  a 
given  time  and  with  a 'diminished  ratio  of  loss.  Thus,  by  means  of  in- 
ventions in  steam  and  machinery  the  productive  powers  of  the  people 
have  been  made  tenfold  greater,  and  the  time  and  expense  of  interchange 
have  been  reduced  in  a similar  degree. 

The  value  of  the  land  which  has  been  settled  and  brought  under  taxa- 
ble valuation  has  increased,  it  appears,  over  $11,170,000,000  since  the 
first  census.  During  the  same  time  invested  capital  has  increased 
$1,860,000,000.  Of  this  amount  $1,400,000,000  has  come  into  existence 
within  the  last  twenty  years,  or  since  the  great  revulsion  of  1837,  when 
the  current  of  investments  was  turned  from  banks,  which  facilitated  the 
exchange  of  existing  commodities,  to  such  investments  as  facilitated  pro- 
duction, or,  as  in  the  case  of  railroads,  make  productive  powers  available. 
This  increased  value  of  land  cannot  ail  of  it  be  called  enhanced  wealth, 
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since  after  settlement  it  is  intrinsically  no  greater  than  before,  and  yet  its 
value  has  actually  become  greater  in  various  ways,  as  for  instance,  by 
clearing  and  enclosing  it  and  preparing  it  for  cultivation,  and  drawing 
from  it  its  annual  crops.  The  settlement  of  the  lands  has  been  due  to  / 
immigration  and  the  increased  nnmbers  of  the  people,  and  each  able- 
bodied  settler  adds  his  labor,  as  well  as  the  money  he  spends  in  improv-  . 
ing  it,  to  the  value  of  the  premises  he  occupies.  The  arrivals  from  abroad 
are,  as  we  have  before  stated,  about  3,500,000,  who  have  brought  with 
them  nearly  $500,000,000  in  capital,  much  of  which  has  been  invested 
in  land. 

So,  too,  California,  with  its  wealth,  has  helped  to  increase  all  values. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  since  its  discovery  about  six  hundred  millions 
of  capital  has  been  sent  there,  which  has  returned  in  the  shape  of  gold, 
and  here  used  in  developing  wealth  of  every  kind,  greatly  stimulating 
production  in  all  branches  of  industry. 

From  the  above  it  appears  that  the  capital  accumulated  since  1790,  or 
fh  70  years,  and  used  in  constructing  houses  and  invested  in  stocks,  was 
$5,186,0000,000,  or  an  average  of  $73,700,000  per  annum,  as  follows : 


Invested  in  stock,  etc.,  since  1790 . $1,860,000,000 

“ w construction  of  houses 3,326,000,000 

Total $5,186,000,000 


In  the  last  twenty  years  the  accumulation  from  these  sources  was 
$125,000,000  per  annum,  while  in  the  first  fifty  years  it  was  only 
$13,000,000  per  annum.  Thus  the  accumulation  per  annum,  in  these 
items,  has  been  ten  times  as  much  as  in  the  previous  fifty  years,  while  in 
the  1 80  years  before  the  era  of  inventions  there  appears  to  have  been 
little  or  no  accumulation — a fact  due  in  some  degree  to  the  absence  of  the 
co-operative  principle  of  employing  individual  savings.  This  principle 
was  well  understood  in  the  case  of  bank  deposits,  where  the  loose  funds 
of  dealers  formed  a common  fund  from  which  the  pressing  wants  of  a por- 
tion were  supplied,  but  it  wa&not  generally  applied  to  productive  purposes. 

Considering,  then,  the  facts  above  set  forth,  the  vast  accumulations 
since  the  beginning  of  this  century  cease  to  be  matter  of  wonder.  We 
must  also  conclude,  from  these  facts,  that,  under  like  favorable  circum- 
stances, national  wealth  will  increase  in  the  future  far  more  rapidly  even 
than  during  the  past  few  years;  for  the  power  of  individual  production 
having,  as  we  have  seen,  been  multiplied  many  times,  while  the  popula- 
tion has  increased  rapidly,  the  national  savings  must  each  succeeding 
year  show  the  same  proportionate  increase.  The  wonderful  point  which 
the  income  of  the  nation  had  reached  at  the  last  census  is  indicated  by 
the  following  table.  To  estimate  the  inepme  we  use  the  figures  before 
given,  showing  the  national  accumulations  in  1860,  and  compare  them 
with  the  returns  in  1800,  calling  5 per  cent  as  the  probable  returns  from 
the  lands ; 10  per  cent  from  the  houses;*  20  per  cent  the  profits  on  ex- 
ports, and  in  manufactures  allow  one  half  for  material. 


* It  will  be  remembered  that  we  have  valued  the  houses  of  the  country  at  the 
low  average  of  $748  each,  and  therefore  consider  that  10  per  cent  on  that  valuation 
is  not  too  high  an  estimate  of  the  income  received. 
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NATIONAL  INCOMB  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  IN  1800  AND  1860. 

< 1800. v 

Yalne.  Income. 

Lands $479,249,636  5 per  cent  $33,647,474 

douses 140,683,984  10  “ 14,088,398 

Stocks 70,500,000  actual  4,200,000 

Manufactures. 62,766,385  one-half  31,383,191 

Exports 29,363,464  20  per  cent  3,083,219 


Total  income $86,302,282 

, 1860. » 

Value.  Income. 

Lands $9,317,692,261  5 per  cent  $465,884,613 

Houses 3,466,983,000  10  “ 346,698,400 

Stocks 2,211,290,000  actual  110,564,500 

Manufactures 1,981,211,201  one-half  990,605,100 

Exports 276,679,988  20  per  cent  55,335,997 

\ 

Total  income $1,969,088,610 


Thus  the  income  from  the  sources  here  designated  was  in  1800,  $21 
per  head  of  the  population,  and  in  1860,  it  was  $62  per  head.  It  is  ob- 
vious, however,  from  what  we  have  previously  remarked,  that  these  money 
values  by  no  means  express  the  whole  profit,  since,  if  a farmer  can  from 
the  same  land  produce  by  said  machines  two  bushels  of  grain  where 
he  got  one  before,  and  can  get  for  those  two  bushels  20  yards  of  cloth 
where  he  before  got  six,  evidently  he  receives  nearly  seven  times  as  much 
for  his  own  time  and  labor  as  he  did  before.  In  other  words,  $100,000,000 
worth  of  goods  express  seven  times  as  much  capital  as  at  the  opening  of 
the  century.  Thus  national  resources  have  advanced  in  an  almost  geo- 
metrical ratio.  But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  during  all  this  time 
there  has  been  comparatively  little  drawn  from  reproductive  occupations 
in  the  shape  of  government  taxes.  Individuals  have  been  allowed  to  ac- 
cumulate and  to  invest  and  receive  the  benefit  of  their  entire  accumula- 
tions. A system  of  taxation,  by  drawing  steadily  through  good  and  bad 
years  upon  the  capital  that  employs  industry,  will  of  course  be  felt  to 
some  extent  in  decreased  savings.  But  what  we  have  said  above  shows  that 
the  country  ean  easily  carry  and  pay  the  present  war  debt  and  the  pres- 
ent taxation,  and  with  peace  once  again  blessing  our  laud,  we  should  soon 
pass  beyond  our  former  prosperity. 
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THE  ISLAND  OF  ST.  DOMINGO. 

BT  A.  K.  SHEPHERD. 

On  the  sixth  of  December,  1492,  after  discovering  the  Bahamas  and 
Cuba,  Columbus  descried  the  mountains  of  Hayti  rising  in  shadowy  out- 
line from  the  blue  Caribean  Sea,  and  he  slowly  beat  up  towards  the  coast, 
the  beauties  of  the  Island  gradually  revealing  themselves  to  his  gaze,  the 
rich  forests  and  luxuriant  plains  spreading  out  towards  lofty  mountains 
clothed  in  the  rich  vegetation  of  the  tropics. 

Here  those  few  adventures  laid  the  foundation  of  that  dominion  which 
in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time  the  Spaniards  extended  over  an 
entire  continent,  creating  an  immeifce  empire  populous  with  cities  and 
towns  long  before  the  other  nations  of  Europe  awoke  to  the  full  realization 
of  the  existence  of  the  new  world ; an  empire  second  in  extent  and  im- 
portance not  even  to  Rome  in  its  palmiest  days. 

To  one  approaching  the  island  from  the  barren  shores  of  the  north  in 
winter,  Hayti  has  lost  none  of  the  charms  which  struck  the  Spaniards  with 
admiration  three  hundred  and  seventy  years  ago.  There  are  still  the 
waving  palms,  the  dark  back-ground  of  mountains,  the  same  blue  sky,  and 
the  balmy  air  redolent  of  perfumes,  though  human  passion  has  wrought 
many  a change  since  the  simple-minded  Indians  first  gazed  with  awe  upon 
the  ship  of  Columbus. 

The  aborigines  of  this  as  well  as  other  of  the  Antiila  islands,  although 
not  so  far  advanced  in  the  path  of  civilization  as  the  Aztics  or  Peruvians, 
were  nevertheless  of  a much  superior  type  to  the  Indians  of  the  north,  or 
to  the  Caribs  and  natives  of  the  Spanish  main.  They  were  a mild  and 
peaceable  race  and  not  without  some  very  interesting  traits  of  character. 

Their  religion,  in  particular,  was  of  a more  elevated  nature  than  that 
even  of  the  more  cultivated  Aztics,  and  was  precisely  the  belief  of  modern 
Spiritualists.  They  believe  in  but  one  God,  and  that  souls  immediately 
upon  leaving  the  earth  entered  a state  of  existence  very  nearly  allied  to 
the  terrestial,  and  connected  with  the  Supreme  Being  by  an  ever  ascend- 
ing scale  of  spirits.  Those  who  last  left  the  body  were  supposed  to  be 
still  able  to  communicate  with  their  earthly  friends,  and  were  called 
the  Zemes,  and  occupied  much  the  same  position  with  regard  to  the  Hay- 
tiens,  that  the  Penates  did  to  the  Romans.  The  late  Archbishop  of  St. 
Domingo  possessed  an  old  parchment  account  of  the  trial  of  some  Indians 
accused  of  sorcery  and  of  invoking  spirits  by  the  aid  of  a liquid  distilled 
from  a plant  called  Zamiaca,  which  also  contained  a fibre  that  the  Indians 
made  into  a garment  they  wore  to  assist  in  the  working  of  the  charm 
derived  from  the  liquor. 

Under  the  influence  of  this  potation,  and  enveloped  in  the  robe  of 
Zamiaca,  the  queen  of  the  tribe  retired  to  a cavern  near  the  seacoast  and 
consulted  the  spirits  of  her  ancestors  with  regard  to  matters  of  state  each 
year  at  the  vernal  equinox,  or  new  year  season  of  the  Indians. 

This  and  other  accounts  of  singular  customs  existing  among  the  natives 
were  given  in  the  manuscript,  which  also  furnished  a strong  comment 
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upon  the  barbarities  practised  upon  the  Indians  by  the  Spaniards,  who 
killed  thousands  of  them  in  digging  the  wells  and  building  the  immense 
fortifications  for  the  Capital. 

Indeed  it  is  to  this  severity  towards  the  Indians,  this  short-sighted 
policy  of  Spain,  that  all  the  future  evil  that  befell  the  island  are  to  be 
attributed ; for  it  was  to  relieve  the  Indians  from  their  bondage  that  Las 
Casas  introduced  negro  slavery,  through  a mistaken  philanthrophy,  which 
has  cursed  not  only  St.  Domingo  but  the  entire  continent. 

Few  or  no  traces  of  Indian  blood  can  now  be  found  upon  the  island, 
the  western  portion  being  inhabited  almost  exclusively  by  blacks,  and  the 
eastern  portion  by  negros,  mulattos  and  Spaniards. 

The  west  end  of  St.  Domingo,  about  one  third  the  entire  island,  now 
constituting  the  negro  republic  of  Hayti,  was  a Spanish  colony  in  com- 
mon with  the  eastern  part,  till  it  was  seized  by  the  bucaneers  in  the  time 
of  Louis  XIV.  and  annexed  to  France,  to  which  country  it  belonged  till 
the  negro  insurrection  in  1791.  From  this  time  till  1796  there  were 
continual  wars  between  the  French,  JEnglish,  Spanish  and  negroes,  under 
Toussaint  L’Ouverture,  resulting  in  the  independence  of  the  island,  with 
L’Ouverture  a^the  head  of  the  government.  Retaken  by  France  in  1802, 
it  again  become  a separate  nation  in  1804  with  Dessalines,  a negro  slave, 
Emperor.  After  innumerable  revolutions  and  internal  wars,  in  1821 
Hayti  became  united  with  St.  Domingo  or  the  eastern  portion  of  the 
island,  which,  under  the  Spaniards,  had  long  been  in  a languishing  con- 
dition, and  the  two  sections  thus  united  became  a republic  with  General 
Boyer  as  President. 

In  1844,  a division  again  occurred  into  two  republics,  with  Santa  Anna 
(not  the  Mexican)  as  President  of  the  Spanish  part,  which  was  called  the 
Dominican  Republic.  It  remained  thus  divided  till  March,  1831,  when 
Santa  Anna  sold  out  the  Republic  to  Spain  for  twelve  thousand  dollars  a 
year — and  a large  estate.  This  surrender  of  the  island  to  Spain  was 
opposed  by  a large  portion  of  the  inhabitants  who  were  desirous  of  main- 
taining a Republican  form  of  government,  and  had  been,  previous  to  the 
annexation,  in  treaty  with  a prominent  American,  who  they  hoped 
would  bring  about  a union  with  the  United  States — a union  which  would 
have  been  consummated  to  the  advantage  of  the  latter  but  for  the  stupi- 
dity of  the  Pierce  Administration,  which,  in  common  with  all  adminis- 
trations, has  shown  itself  entirely  inadequate  to  foreign  diplomacy. 

One  such  island  would  be  of  more  value  to  the  American  nation  than 
any  two  of  our  inland  territories  or  seceded  States ; but  the  American 
mania  for  extension  has  always  regarded  quantity  more  than  quality,  not 
considering  the  fact,  that  a few  such  central  points  as  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama,  the  West  India  Islands,  the  Sandwich  Islands,  &c.,  are  worth  far 
more  to  a maritine  and  commercial  nation  than  swampy  Floridas  and 
Louisianas  of  much  greater  extent. 

St.  Domingo,  although  capable  of  becoming  again  the  richest  of  the 
Antillas,  is  now  but  a bill  of  expense  to  Spain  : $25,000  per  annum  to  a 
Captain  General ; $40,000  to  an  Archbishop,  and  other  salaries  to  the 
amount  of  $720,000  per  annum,  have  thus  far  not  brought  an  equivalent 
to  the  royal  treasury,  though  far  from  being  despondent  the  Cortez  are  even 
now  scheming  for  the  possession  of  the  Haytian  Republic.  This  they 
hope  to  obtain  by  winking  at  Napoleon’s  operations  in  Mexico,  while  he 
winks  at  their’s  in  Hayti. 
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Immediately  upon  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards  in  St.  Domingo  pro- 
perty of  all  kinds  advanced  to  an  enormous  extent ; houses  in  the  Capital 
that  could  be  bought  for  one  thousand  dollars  rented  for  five  and  six 
hundred  a year.  Spain  remembering  the  wealth  she  formerly  derived 
from  the  colony  which  once  exported  annually  $25,000,000  in  gold,  and 
large  quantities  of  sugar,  began  to  make  improvements  in  the  Capital,  to 
make  it  worthy  the  residence  of  vice-royalty.  Old  ruins  were  repaired 
and  made  into  dwellings  fit  for  the  aristocracy,  and  the  city  soon  assumed 
quite  an  animated  appearance. 

The  capital  is  pleasantly  located  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ozania  river, 
which  is  of  sufficient  size  to  tallow  vessels  of  ordinary  capacity  to  lie  at 
the  wharf.  The  town  has  been  of  great  importance,  and  two  hundred  and 
fifty  years  ago  contained  nearly  100,000  inhabitants,  though  it  has  now 
dwindled  down  to  about  20,000.  The  city  was  taken  by  Drake  in  1586, 
and  was  very  much  damaged  by  an  earthquake  in  1684,  which,  with  the 
two  massacres,  have  made  its  history  quite  eventful. 

The  old  walls  and  fortifications  are  still  standing,  and  are  in  an  excel- 
lent state  of  preservation.  There  are  also  many  fine  ruins,  very  pic- 
turesque, with  the  broad  leaves  of  the  banana  and  the  graceful  palms 
growing  amid  crumbling  arches  and  fallen  domes  and  towers. 

The  brick  cross  and  house  erected  by  Columbus,  and  the  palace  erected 
by  Bartholomew,  are  still  to  be  seen  perfect,  with  the  exception  of  the 
roofs. 

The  island  of  St.  Domingo  is  acknowledged  by  good  judges  to  be  the 
most  fertile  of  the  West  Indies  by  nature,  and  the  only  reason  for  its 
having  remained  so  far  behind  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  is,  that  with  a small 
population  of  but  225,000,  harassed  by  continual  wars  with  Hayti,  with 
an  imbecile  government,  with  no  roads  or  other  essentials  6f  civilization, 
the  inhabitants  settled  down  to  a life  of  indolence  in  a climate  where 
nature  removed  them  from  the  necessity  6f  laboring.  Under  the  Spanish 
or  any  other  government  which  will  pursue  an  enlightened  policy,  and 
offer  inducements  to  colonists  and  settlers,  the  island  would  very  soon 
rival  its  more  flourishing  neighbors. 

The  topographical  features  of  St.  Domingo  mark  it  as  a place  well 
adapted  for  a numerous  and  thrifty  population.  Two  high  mountain 
ranges  traverse  the  interior  from  east  to  west,  and  from  these  project 
numerous  spurs  or  short  ranges  towards  the  north  and  south,  giving  to 
the  surface  of  the  country  a general  diversity. 

Between  the  two  Sierras  is  the  beautiful  Vega  Real  or  Royal  Plain, 
so  graphically  described  in  Irving’s  Columbus.  Here  the  climate  is  ex- 
ceedingly salubrious  and  the  soil  very  fertile.  In  this  valley  lies  the 
town  of  Santiago  de  los  Caballeros,  the  next  in  size  to  St.  Domingo  city. 
In  the  river  which  flows  through  Santiago — the  river  Yagui — after  a heavy 
rain  storm  particles  of  gold  may  be  found  washed  upon  the  shores,  in  the 
town  itself.  Years  ago  the  place  was  filled  with  goldsmiths,  who  carried 
on  the  principal  branch  of  industry  of  the  district.  Many  of  the  streams 
of  the  island  contain  gold,  and  I was  shown  some  fine  specimens  that 
were  found  within  a few  miles  of  the  capital.  Copper  mines  have  also 
been  opened  within  thirty  miles  of  St.  Domingo  city,  and  are  being 
worked  by  an  English  company.  A quicksilver  mine  exists  within  the 
very  walls  of  the  city,  in  the  ruin  convent  of  San  Francisco,  but  working 
it  is  prohibited  by  the  government.  A coal  mine  has  been  found  on  the 
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bay  of  Samana,  from  which  coal  has  been  taken  by  the  Spanish  steamers, 
and  pronounced  by  the  officers  of  superior  quality. 

Coal  oil  has  recently  been  discovered  near  Azua  on  the  south  coast, 
and  not  far  from  there — twenty  miles  from  Barahona — is  a valuable  salt 
mine,  which  an  American  gentleman  has  obtained  the  privilege  of  working. 
Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  mineral  resources  of  the  country  afford 
numerous  avenues  to  wealth  if  only  pursued  by  enterprise  and  intelligence. 

No  better  field  for  emigration  exists.  Land  has  a merely  nominal 

value,  as  agriculture  is  still  in  its  infancy.  The  natives  only  care  to  raise 

a few  bananas  and  a little  corn,  with  a few  oranges  and  cocoanuts  or 
sugar  cane,  and  their  wants  are  supplied ; that  done,  there  is  no  further 

care.  They  use  no  implements  to  cultivate  the  soil ; hoes,  ploughs  and 

harrows  are  unknown ; the  sun  and  rain  are  the  only  manure,  and  yet 
two  crops  a year  are  gathered.  With  all  the  bounty  of  nature  towards 
this  island,  Indian  corn  was  $2|-  a bushel,  and  though  the  trade  winds 
blow  continually,  there  is  not  such  a thing  as  a mill  in  the  country,  and 
all  the  corn  is  mashed  by  hand. 

The  land  is  of  every  kind,  suitable  for  various  classes  of  products, 
heavily  timbered  near  the  rivers  with  mahogany,  logwood,  lignum  vitae, 
&c.,  interspersed  with  swampy  tracts,  well  adapted  to  rice  culture.  Farther 
inland  are  rolling  prairies  with  rich  pasturage  for  herds,  and  broad  tracts 
of  thinly  inhabited  country,  where  all  the  products  of  a tropical  climate 
grow  wild.  Cotton  is  perennial,  not  requiring  to  be  renewed  as  in  our 
Seceded  States.  Sugar  cane  sprouts  season  after  season  from  the  same 
root,  and  coffee,  chocolate  and  tobacco  are  of  peculiar  excellence.  In 
fact  nothing  is  wanting  to  render  St.  Domingo  the  “ queen  of  the  Antillas” 
but  emigrants.  With  emigrants  come  roads,  machinery,  improved  agri- 
culture and  all  the  elements  of  civilization.  Of  this  the  Spanish.Govern- 
ment  are  aware,  and  they  offer  inducements  to  emigrants,  with  the  object 
of  settling  the  island  with  an  industrious  and  thrifty  population. 

All  implements,  furniture,  stock,  building  materials,  &c.,  for  the  use  of 
of  settlers  are  admitted  free  of  duty,  and  the  colonists  are  exempt  from 
taxes  for  the  period  of  ten  years.  With  a policy  thus  liberal,  steadily 
pursued,  St.  Domingo  will  soon  attain  more  than  its  former  importance 
and  again  enrich  the  mother  country  with  the  products  of  its  mines  and 
soil. 
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AGREEMENT  AND  ASSENT. 

BT  THE0PHILU8  PARS0N8,  LI.  D. 

FROFEBSOR  OF  LAW  IN  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CAMBRIDGE. 

OF  THE  LEGAL  MEANING  OF  AGREEMENT. 

No  contract  which  the  law  will  recognize  and  enforce  exists,  until  the 
to  it  have  agreed  upon  the  same  thing,  in  the  same  sense.  Thus, 
Be  where  the  defendants  by  letter  offered  to  the  plaintiffs  a certain 
quantity  of  “ good  ” barley,  at  a certain  price.  Plaintiffs  replied  : “ We 
accept  your  offer,  expecting  you  will  give  us  fine  barley  and  full  weight.” 
The  jury  found  that  there  was  a distinction  in  the  trade  between  the 
words  “ good  ” and  “ fine,”  and  the  court  held  that  there  was  not  a suffi- 
cient acceptance  to  sustain  an  action  Tor  non-delivery  of  the  barley.  So 
where  a person  sent  an  order  to  a merchant  for  a particular  quantity  of 
goods  on  certain  terms  of  credit,  and  the  merchant  sent  a less  quantity 
of  g^ods,  and  at  a shorter  credit,  and  the  goods  were  lost  by  the  way,  it 
was  held  by  the  court  that  the  merchant  must  bear  the  loss;  for  there 
was  no  contract,  express  or  implied,  between  the  parties. 

There  is  an  apparent  exception  to  this  rule,  when,  for  example,  A de- 
clares that  he  was  not  understood  by  B,  or  did  not  understand  B,  in  a 
certain  transaction,  and  that  there  is  therefore  no  bargain  between  them ; 
and  B replies  by  showing  that  the  language  used  on  both  sides  was  ex- 
plicit and  unequivocal,  and  constituted  a distinct  contract.  Here,  B would 
prevail.  The  reason  is,  that  the  law  presumes  that  every  person  means 
that  which  he  distinctly  says.  If  A had  offered  to  sell  B his  horse  for 
twenty  doliars,  and  received  the  money,  and  then  tendered  to  B his  qow, 
on  the  ground  that  he  was  thinking  only  of  his  cow,  and  used  the  word 
horse  by  mistake,  this  would  not  avoid  his  obligation,  unless  he  could 
show  that  the  mistake  was  known  to  B ; and  then  the  bargain  would  be 
fraudulent  on  B’s  part.  This  would  be  an  extreme  case ; but  difficult 
questions  of  this  sort  often  arise.  If  A had  agreed  to  sell,  and  had  ac- 
tually delivered,  a cargo  of  shingles  at  “$3  25,”  supposing  that  he  was 
to  receive  that  price  for  a w bunch,”  which  contains  five  hundred,  and  B 
supposed  that  he  had  bought  them  at  that  price  for  a “ thousand,”  which 
view  should  prevail  ? The  answer  would  be,  first,  that  if  there  was,  hon- 
estly and  actually,  a mutual  mistake,  there  was  no  contract,  and  the 
shingles  should  be  returned.  But,  secondly,  if  a jury  should  be  satisfied, 
from  the  words  used,  from  the  usage  prevailing  where  the  bargain  was 
made  and  known  to  the  parties,  or  from  other  circumstances  attending  the 
bargain,  that  B knew  that  A was  expecting  that  price  for  a bunch,  B 
would  have  to  pay  it ; and  if  they  were  satisfied  that  A knew  that  B sup- 
posed himself  to  be  buying  the  shingles  by  the  thousand,  then  A could 
not  reelaim  the  shingles,  nor  recover  more  than  that  price.  There  was 
such  a case  so  decided. 

In  construing  a contract,  the  actual  and  honest  intention  of  the  parties 
is  always  regarded  as  an  important  guide.  But  it  must  be  their  intention 
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as  expressed  in  the  contract.  If  the  terms  of  the  contract  be  wholly  un- 
ambiguous, there  is  no  need  of,  and  no  room  for,  construction. 

If  the  parties,  or  either  of  them,  show  that  a bargain  was  honestly  but 
mistakenly  made,  which  was  materially  different  from  that  intended  to  be 
made,  it  may  be  a good  ground  for  declaring  that  there  was  no  contract. 
But  it  would  not  be  a good  ground  for  substituting  the  contract  they  had 
not  made,  but  intended  to  make,  for  that  which  they  had  made,  but  had 
not  intended  to  make. 

On  this  subject  there  is  another  rule  of  frequent  application  ; namely, 
that  when  any  written  instrument  does  not  express  the  real  intention  of 
the  parties  in  consequence  of  some  mistake  in  the  language  used,  as  by 
the  use  of  one  word  when  the  parties  intended  another,  such  instrument 
will  be  corrected  by  a court  of  equity,  and  made  to  conform  to  what  the 
parties  intended. 

But  only  mistakes  of  fact  can  be  corrected ; no  man  being  permitted 
to  take  advantage  of  a mistake  of  the  law,  either  to  enforce  a right,  or 
avoid  an  obligation ; for  it  would  be  obviously  dangerous  and  unwise  to 
encourage  ignorance  of  the  law,  b^  permitting  a party  to  profit,  or  to  es- 
cape, by  his  ignorance.  But  the  law  which  one  is  required  at  his  peril 
to  know,  is  the  law  of  bis  own  country.  Ignorance  of  the  law  of  a for- 
eign State  is  ignorance  of  fact.  In  this  respect  the  several  States  of  the 
Union  are  foreign  to  each  other.  Hence,  money  paid  through  ignorance 
or  mistake  of  the  law  of  another  State  may  be  recovered  back. 

Fraud  annuls  all  obligation  and  all  contracts  into  which  it  enters,  and 
the  law  relieves  the  party  defrauded.  If  both  of  the  parties  are  fraudu- 
lent, neither  can  take  advantage  of  the  fraud  of  the  other;  and  if  one  is 
fraudulent,  he  cannot  set  his  own  fraud  aside  for  his  own  benefit.  Thus, 
if  one  gives  a fraudulent  bill  of  sale  of  property,  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
frauding his  creditors,  he  cannot  set  that  bill  aside  and  annul  that  sale, 
although  those  who  are  injured  by  it  may. 

WHAT  IS  AN  ASSENT. 

The  most  important  application  of  the  rule  stated  at  the  beginning  of 
this  article,  is  the  requirement  that  au  acceptance  of  a proposition  must 
be  a simple  and  direct  affirmative,  in  order  to  constitute  a contract.  For 
if  the  party  receiving  the  proposition  or  offer  accepts  it  on  any  condition, 
or  with  any  change  of  its  terms  or  provisions  which  is  not  altogether  im- 
material, it  is  no  contract  until  the  party  making  the  offer  consents  to 
these  modifications. 

Therefore,  as  we  have  already  seen,  if  a party  offers  to  buy  certain 
goods  at  a certain  price,  and  directs  that  the  goods  shall  be  sent  to  him, 
and  the  owner  accepts  the  offer  and  sends  the  goods  as  directed,  and  they 
are  lost  on  the  way,  it  is  the  buyer's  loss,  because  the  goods  were  his  by 
the  sale,  which  was  completed  when  the  offer  was  accepted.  But  if  the 
owner  accepts  the  offer,  and  in  his  acceptance  makes  any  material  modi- 
fication of  its  terms,  and  then  sends  the  goods,  and  they  are  lost,  it  is  his 
loss  now,  because  the  contract  of  sale  was  not  completed. 

Nor  will  a voluntary  compliance  with  the  conditions  and  terms  of  a 
proposed  contract  make  it  a contract  obligatory  on  the  other  party,  un- 
less there  have  been  an  accession  to,  or  an  acceptance  of,  the  proposition 
itself.  Thus,  where  one  offers  to  pay  the  debts  of  a certain  person,  in  a 
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certain  way,  if  the  creditor  would  forbear  to  sue  them,  and  the  creditor 
did  forbear  to  sue  them,  but  gave  no  assent  to  or  acceptance  of  the  pro- 
position, and  after  a time  sought  to  make  the  guarantor  liable,  the  court 
held  that  he  was  not  liable  because  there  was  no  assent  or  acceptance, 
and  therefore  no  bargain.  But  there  may  be  cases  in  which  an  offer 
may  come  from  a distance,  or  be  such  in  its  purpose  and  terms  that  an 
immediate  compliance  with  it  may  be  the  only,  or  at  least  the  ready  and 
proper  way,  of  signifying  acceptance  and  assent.  Thus,  in  general,  if  A 
says  to  B,  if  you  will  do  this,  I will  do  that ; and  B instantly  does  what 
was  proposed  to  him,  this  doing  so  is  an  acceptance,  and  A is  bound. 
But  if  the  doing  of  the  thing  may  be  something  else  than  acceptance  of 
the  offer,  or  if  the  thing  may  be  done  for  some  other  reason  than  to  sig- 
nify an  acceptance  or  assent,  there  must  be  acceptance  also,  or  there  is  no 
bargain. 

OF  0FFER8  GIVING  TIME. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  one  party  makes  another  a certain  offer, 
and  gives  him  a certain  time  in  which  he  may  accept  it.  The  law  on  this 
subject  was  once  somewhat  uncertain,  but  may  now  be  considered  as  set- 
tled. It  is  this.  If  A makes  an  offer  to  B,  which  B at  once  accepts, 
there  is  a bargain.  If  B declines  or  neglects  to  accept  it  at  once,  but 
takes  time  to  consider,  and  then  accepts,  A may  say  he  has  changed  his 
mind  and  does  not  make  that  offer.  If  A when  he  makes  the  offer  says 
to  B that  he  may  have  a certain  time  wherein  to  accept  it,  and  is  paid  by 
B for  thus  giving  him  time,  he  cannot  withdraw  the  offer ; or  rather,  if 
he  withdraws  it,  for  this  breach  of  his  contract,  the  other  party,  B,  may 
have  his  action  for  damages ; and  an  acceptance  by  B within  the  time  is 
obligatory  upon  A.  If  A is  not  paid  for  giving  the  time,  A may  then 
withdraw  the  offer  at  once,  or  whenever  he  pleases,  provided  B has  not 
previously  accepted  it.  But  if  B has  accepted  the  offer  before  the  time 
which  was  given  expired,  and  before  the  offer  was  withdrawn,  then  A is 
bound,  although  he  gave  the  time  voluntarily  and  without  consideration. 
For  his  offer  is  to  be  regarded  as  a continuing  offer  during  all  the  time 
given,  unless  it  be  withdrawn.  A railroad  company  asked  for  the  terms 
of  certain  land  they  thought  they  might  wish  to  buy.  The  owner  said 
in  a letter,  they  might  have  it  at  a certain  price,  if  they  took  it  within 
thirty  days.  After  some  twenty-five  days,  the  railroad  company  wrote 
accepting  the  offer.  The  owner  says,  no,  I have  altered  my  mind  ; the 
land  is  worth  more ; and  I have  a right  to  withdraw  my  offer,  because 
you  paid  me  nothing  for  the  time  of  thirty  days  allowed  you.  But  the 
court  held  that  he  was  bound,  because  this  was  an  offer  continued  through 
the  thirty  days,  unless  withdrawn.  They  said  that  the  writing  when  made 
was  without  consideration,  and  did  not  therefore  form  a contract.  It  was 
then  but  an  offer  to  contract,  and  the  parties  making  the  offer  most  un- 
doubtedly might  have  withdrawn  it  at  any  time  before  acceptance.  But 
when  the  offer  was  accepted,  the  minds  of  the  parties  met,  and  the  con- 
tract was  complete,  and  no  withdrawal  could  then  be  made. 


OF  A BARGAIN  BT  CORRESPONDENCE. 

When  a contract  is  made  by  correspondence,  the  question  occurs,  At 
what  time,  or  by  what  act,  is  the  contract  completed  ! The  cases  on  this 
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subject  have  fluctuated  very  much ; but  the  law  may  now  be  considered 
as  conclusively  settled  both  in  England  and  in  this  country.  If  A writes 
to  B proposing  to  him  a contract,  this  is  a continued  proposition  or  offer 
of  A until  it  reaches  B,  and  for  such  time  afterwards  as  would  give  B a 
reasonable  opportunity  of  accepting  it.  But  it  may  be  withdrawn  by  A 
at  any  time  before  acceptance.  It  is  not  however  withdrawn,  in  law,  until 
a notice  of  withdrawal  reaches  B.  This  is  the  important  point.  Thus 
if  A,  in  Boston,  writes  to  B,  in  New  Orleans,  offering  him  a certain  price 
for  one  hundred  bales  of  cotton ; and  the  next  day  alters  his  mind,  and 
writes  to  B,  withdrawing  his  offer ; if  the  first  letter  reaches  B before  the 
second  reaches  him,  although  after  it  was  written  and  mailed,  B has  a 
right  to  accept  the  offer,  and  by  his  acceptance  bind  A.  But  if  B delays 
his  acceptance  until  the  second  letter  reaches  him,  the  offer  is  then  effect- 
ually withdrawn.  It  is  a sufficient  acceptance  if  B writes  to  A declaring 
his  acceptance,  and  puts  his  letter  into  the  post-office.  It  seems  now 
quite  clear,  that  as  soon  as  the  letter  leaves  the  post-office,  or  is  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  writer,  the  acceptance  is  complete.  That  is,  on  the  5th 
of  May,  A in  Boston  writes  B in  New  Orleans,  offering  to  buy  certain 
goods  there  at  a certain  price.  On  the  8th  of  May,  A writes  that  he  has 
altered  his  mind  and  cannot  give  so  much,  and  mails  the  letter.  On  the 
12th  of  May,  B in  New  Orleans  receives  the  first  letter,  and  the  next  day, 
the  13th,  answers  it,  saying  that  he  accepts  the  offer  and  mails  his  letter. 
On  the  14th,  he  receives  the  second  letter  of  A withdrawing  the  offer. 
Nevertheless  the  bargain  is  complete  and  the  goods  are  sold.  But  if  B 
had  kept  his  letter  of  acceptance  by  him  until  he  had  received  A’s  letter 
of  withdrawal,  he  could  not  then  have  put  his  letter  into  the  mail  and 
bound  A by  his  acceptance. 

The  late  cases  would  also  indicate,  that  if  the  letter  of  withdrawal 
reaches  B alter  he  has  put  his  letter  of  acceptance  into  the  post-office, 
but  before  it  has  gone,  and  while  he  could  still  take  it  back  if  he  chose, 
he  may  disregard  the  withdrawal  of  the  offer,  and  let  his  letter  go  on  its 
way.  This  certainly  is  not  settled ; but  the  dicta  of  judges,  and  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  the  later  decisions  rest,  would  seem  to  lead  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  contract  is  entirely  complete  as  soon  as  the  letter  is  in  the 
post-office. 

The  party  making  the  offer  by  letter  is  not  bound  to  use  the  same 
means  for  withdrawing  it  which  he  uses  for  making  it;  because  any  with- 
drawal, however  made,  terminates  the  offer,  if  only  it  reaches  the  other 
party  before  his  acceptance.  Thus,  if  A in  the  case  just  supposed,  a week 
after  he  has  sent  his  offer  by  letter,  telegraphs  a withdrawal  to  B,  and 
this  withdrawal  reaches  him  before  he  accepts  the  offer,  this  withdrawal 
is  effectual.  So  if  he  sent  his  offer  by  letter  to  England,  in  a sailing  ship, 
and  a fortnight  after  sent  a revocation  in  a steamer,  if  this  last  arrives  be- 
fore the  first  arrived  and  was  accepted,  it  would  be  an  effectual  revocation. 

WHAT  EVIDENCE  MAY  BE  RECEIVED  IN  REFERENCE  TO  A WRITTEN  CONTRACT. 

If  an  agreement  upon  which  a party  relies  be  oral  only,  it  must  be 
proved  by  evidence,  and  any  evidence  tending  to  show  what  the  contract 
was  is  admissible.  But  if  the  contract  be  reduced  to  writing,  it  proves 
itself ; and  now  no  evidence  whatever  is  receivable  for  the  purpose  of 
varying  the  contract  or  affecting  its  obligations.  The  reasons  are  obvious. 
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The  law  prefers  written  to  oral  evidence,  from  its  greater  precision  and 
certainty,  and  because  it  is  less  open  to  fraud.  And  where  parties  have 
closed  a negotiation  and  reduced  the  result  to  writing,  it  is  to  be  pre- 
sumed that  they  have  written  all  they  intended  to  agree  to,  and  therefore 
what  is  omitted  was  finally  rejected  by  them. 

But  some  evidence  may  always  be  necessary,  and  therefore  admissible ; 
as,  evidence  of  the  identity  of  the  parties  to  the  contract,  or  of  the  things 
which  form  its  subject-matter.  Quite  often,  neither  the  court  nor  the 
jury  can  know  what  person,  or  what  thing,  or  what  land,  a contract  re- 
lates to,  unless  the  parties  agree  in  stating  this,  or  extrinsic  #evidenee 
shows  it.  And  upon  the  whole,  we  cannot  state  the  rule  on  this  subject 
better  than,  that,  while  no  evidence  is  reteivable  to  contradict  or  vary  a 
written  contract,  all  evidence — not  otherwise  inadmissible — may  be  re- 
ceived to  explaiu  its  meaning,  and  show  what  the  contract  is  in  fact. 

There  are  some  obvious  inferences  from  this  rule.  The  first  is,  that,  as 
evidence  is  admissible  only  to  explain  the  contract,  if  the  contract  needs 
no  explanation,  that  is,  if  it  be  by  itself  perfectly  explicit  and  unambig- 
uous, evidence  is  inadmissible,  because  it  is  wholly  unnecessary  excepting 
to  vary  the  meaning  and  force  of  the  contract,  and  that  is  not  permitted. 
Another,  following  from  this,  is,  that  if  the  evidence  purports,  under  the 
name  of  explanation,  to  give  to  the  contract  a meaning  which  its  words 
do  not  fairly  bear,  this  is  not  permitted,  because  such  evidence  would  in 
fact  make  a new  contract. 

A frequent  use  of  oral  evidence  is  to  explain,  by  means  of  persons  ex- 
perienced in  the  subject-matter  of  the  contract,  the  meaning  of  technical 
or  peculiar  words  and  phrases ; and  such  witnesses  are  called  experts, 
and  are  very  freely  admitted. 

It  may  be  remarked,  too,  that  a written  receipt  for  money  is  not  within 
the  general  rule  as  to  written  contracts,  being  always  open,  not  only  to 
explanation,  but  even  to  contradiction,  by  extrinsic  evidence.  But  this  is 
true  only  of  a simple  receipt.  If  a written  instrument  not  only  recites  or 
acknowledges  the  receiving  of  money  or  goods,  but  contains  also  a contract 
or  grant,  such  instrument,  as  to  the  contract  or  grant,  is  no  more  to  be 
affected  by  extrinsic  evidence  than  if  it  contained  no  receipt ; but  as  to 
the  receipt  itself,  it  may  be  varied  or  contradicted  in  the  same  manner  as 
if  it  contained  nothing  else.  Thus,  where  a receipt  was  given  for  money, 
and  it  was  said  therein  that  the  money  was  received  u for  safe-keeping,” 
the  court  would  not  permit  the  party  who  gave  the  money  to  prove  by 
other  evidence  that  he  gave  it  in  payment  of  a debt,  or  for  any  other  pur- 
pose than  “ safe-keeping.”  But  they  would  permit  either  party  to  show 
that  the  amount  was  more  or  less  than  the  sum  stated.  So  if  a deed 
recites  that  it  was  made  in  “ consideration  of  ten  thousand  dollars,  the 
receipt  whereof  is  hereby  acknowledged,”  the  grantor  may  sue  for  the 
money,  or  any  part  of  it,  and  prove  that  the  amount  was  not  paid  ; for 
this  affects  only  the  receipt  part  of  the  deed.  But  he  cannot  say  that  the 
grant  of  the  land  was  void  because  he  never  had  his  money,  nor  that  any 
agreement  the  deed  contained  was  void  for  such  a reason  ; because,  if  he 
proved  that  the  money  was  not  paid  for  the  purpose  of  thus  annulling 
liis  grant  or  agreement,  he  would  be  offering  evidence  to  affect  the  other 
part  of  the  deed  ; and  that  he  cannot  do. 

A certain  legal  inference  from  a written  promise  can  no  more  be  rebut- 
ted by  evidence  than  if  it  were  written.  Thus,  it  is  not  only  true  that,  if 
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A,  by  bis  note,  promises  to  pay  B a sum  of  money,  in  sixty  days,  be  can- 
not when  called  upon  resist  the  claim  by  proving  that  B,  when  the  note 
was  made,  agreed  to  wait  ninety  days ; but  if  A promise  to  pay  money 
and  no  time  is  set,  this  is  by  force  of  law  a promise  to  pay  on  demand, 
and  evidence  is  not  receivable  to  show  that  a distant  period  was  agreed 
upon.  Still,  where  a contract  is  entire,  and  a part  only  is  reduced  to 
writing,  and  the  law  does  not  supply  the  residue,  evidence  may  be  received 
to  prove  that  residue ; but  not  if  it  materially  changes  or  contradicts  what 
is  written.  As  where  a memorandum  was  made  when  a horse  was  hired, 
in  the  words,  44  six  weeks  at  two  guineas,”  and  signed,  the  court  would 
not  receive  evidence  as  to  the  time  for  which  he  was  hired,  nor  as  to  the 
money  to  be  paid ; but  permitted  evidence  as  to  all  other  terms  of  the 
bargain. 

The  construction  or  interpretation  of  a written  contract  may  sometimes 
be  very  material  to  the  interests  or  rights  of  third  parties,  who  had  nothing 
to  do  with  writing  it,  and  were  in  no  way  privy  to  it.  In  such  case, 
these  parties  may  show  by  evidence  what  the  contract  which  purports  to 
have  been  written  really  was,  as  between  the  parties  to  it,  as  freely  as  if 
it  had  not  been  written. 

Generally  speaking,  all  written  instruments  are  construed  and  inter- 
preted by  the  law  according  to  the  simple,  customary,  and  natural  mean- 
ing of  the  words  used. 

It  should  be  added,  that  when  a contract  is  so  obscure  or  uncertain 
that  it  must  be  set  wholly  aside,  and  regarded  as  no  contract  whatever,  it 
can  have  no  force  or  effect  upon  the  rights  or  relations  of  the  parties,  but 
they  are  remitted  to  their  original  rights  and  obligations. 

OF  CUSTOM,  OR  USAGE. 

A custom,  or  usage,  which  may  be  regarded  as  appropriate  to  a 
contract,  has  often  great  weight  in  reference  to  it.  This  it  may  have, 
first,  as  to  the  construction  or  meaning  of  its  words  ; and  next,  as  to  the 
intention  or  understanding  of  the  parties. 

The  ground  and  reason  for  this  influence  of  a custom  is  this.  If  it 
exist  so  widely  and  uniformly  among  merchants,  and  for  so  long  a time, 
that  every  merchant  must  be  considered  as  knowing  it,  and  acting  with 
reference  to  it,  then  it  ought  to  have  the  same  force  as  if  both  parties  ex- 
pressly adopted  it ; because  each  party  has  a right  to  think  that  the  other 
acted  upon  it. 

Sometimes  this  is  carried  very  far.  In  one  English  case,  a man  had 
agreed  to  leave  in  a certain  rabbit  warren  ten  thousand  rabbits  ; and  the 
other  party  was  permitted  to  prove  that,  by  the  usage  of  that  trade,  a 
thousand  meant  one  hundred  dozen,  or  twelve  hundred.  In  an  American 
case,  a man  agreed  to  pay  a carpenter  twelve  shillings  a day  for  every 
man  employed  by  him  about  a certain  building ; the  carpenter  was  per- 
mitted to  prove  that,  by  the  usage  of  that  trade, 44  a day”  meant  ten  hours’ 
work;  and  as  his  men  had  worked  twelve  and  a half,  he  was  permitted  to 
charge  fifteen  shillings,  or  for  one  and  one-fourth  days’  work,  for  every 
day  so  spent. 

In  these  cases  the  custom  affected  the  meaning  of  the  words.  But  it 
also  has  the  effect  of  words;  rs  if  a merchant  employed  a broker  to  sell 
his  ship,  and  nothing  was  said  about  terms,  and  the  broker  did  something 
about  it,  and  the  ship  was  sold,  if  the  broker  could  prove  a universal  and 
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well  established  custom  of  that  place,  that  for  doing  what  he  did  under 
the  employment  he  was  entitled  to  full  commissions,  he  would  have  them, 
as  if  they  were  expressly  promised. 

Any  custom  will  be  regarded  by  the  court,  which  comes  within  the 
reason  of  the  rule  that  makes  a custom  a part  of  the  contract.  It  comes 
within  the  reason  only  when  it  is  so  far  established,  and  so  well  known  to 
the  parties,  that  it  must  be  supposed  that  their  contract  was  made  with 
reference  to  it.  For  this  purpose,  the  custom  must  be  established  and 
not  casual,  uniform  and  not  varying,  general  and  not  personal,  and  known 
to  all  the  parties.  But  the  degree  in  which  these  characteristics  must 
belong  to  the  custom  will  depend  in  each  case  upon  its  peculiar  circum- 
stances. Let  us  suppose  a contract  for  the  making  of  an  article  which 
has  not  been  made  until  within  a dozen  years,  and  only  by  a dozen  per- 
sons. Words  are  used  in  this  contract  of  which  the  meaning  is  to  be 
ascertained ; and  it  is  proved  that  these  words  have  been  used  and  under- 
stood in  reference  to  this  article,  always,  by  all  who  have  ever  made  it, 
in  one  way.  Then  this  custom  will  be  permitted  to  explain  and  interpret 
the  words  of  the  parties.  But  if  the  article  had  been  made  a hundred 
years  or  more,  in  many  countries  and  by  multitudes  of  persons,  the  evi- 
dence of  this  use  of  these  words  by  a dozen  persons  in  a dozen  years 
would  not  be  sufficient  to  give  to  this  practice  all  the  force  of  custom. 

Other  facts  must  be  considered ; as,  how  far  the  meaning  sought  to  be 
put  on  the  words  by  custom  varies  from  their  common  meaning  in  the 
dictionary,  or  from  general  use;  and  whether  other  makers  of  the  article 
use  these  words  in  various  senses,  or  use  other  words  to  express  the  alleged 
meaning.  Because  the  main  question  is  always  this : Gan  it  be  said  that 
both  parties  must  have  used,  or  ought  to  have  used,  these  words  in  this 
sense,  and  that  each  party  had  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  other 
party  so  used  them  ? Thus,  when  the  brief  but  violent  “ Morus  multi- 
caulis”  (or  mulberry)  speculation  prevailed,  a few  years  ago,  a man  made 
a contract  to  sell  and  deliver  a certain  number  of  the  trees  “a  foot 
high” ; and-  the  buyer  was  permitted  to  prove  that,  by  the  usage  and  cus- 
tom of  all  who  dealt  in  that  article,  the  length  was  measured  to  the  top 
of  the  ripe  wood  only,  rejecting  the  green  and  immature  top ; and  the 
“ foot  high”  was  to  be  so  understood. 

No  e„ustom,  however,  can  be  proved  or  permitted  to  influence  the  con- 
struction of  a contract,  or  vary  the  rights  of  the  parties,  if  the  custom 
itself  be  illegal.  For  this  would  be  to  permit,  or  even  oblige,  parties  to 
break  the  law,  because  others  had  broken  it. 

Nor  would  the  courts  sanction  a custom  which  was  in  itself  unreason- 
able and  oppressive.  There  was  a vessel  cast  ashore  on  the  coast  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  the  master  sold  the  cargo  on  the  spot;  and  on  trial  the  jury 
found  that  he  was  authorized  to  do  so  by  the  usage  there ; but  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Massachusetts,  where  the  ship  and  cargo  were  insured,  said  that 
the  usage  was  unreasonable,  and  they  would  not  allow  it.  The  Supreme 
Court  of  Pennsylvania  in  one  case  refused  to  allow  a usage  by  which 
plasterers  charged  half  the  size  of  the  windows  at  the  price  per  square 
yard  agreed  on  for  the  plastering  of  a house. 

Some  other  instances  may  be  cited  to  show  how  the  courts  have  dealt 
with  this  matter  of  custom.  In  an  English  case,  on  a policy  of  insurance, 
evidence  of  custom  was  received  as  to  whether  “ rice”  was  considered  as 
“ corn”  in  the  memorandum.  And  in  an  American  insurance  case,  it  was 
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sb own  by  usage  that  “ roots”  did  not  include  sarsaparilla  roots.  In  an* 
other  American  case,  the  master  of  a vessel  was  allowed,  on  the  evidence 
of  usage,  to  retain  as  his  own  perquisite  a sum  pAid  as  freight  for  money 
carried  by  him,  and  the  owners  were  discharged  from  liability  on  the  con- 
tract for  carrying  it,  because  the  custom  made  it  the  master’s  own  contract. 
The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  permitted  evidence' of  a custom 
in  the  banks  in  Washington  to  allow  four  days  of  grace  instead  of  three. 
And  in  an  English  case,  it  was  held  that  a broker,  wbq  bought  shares  for 
a person  that  did  not  take  them,  was  authorized  by  usage  to  sell  them 
again,  and,  if  they  brought  less  than  the  broker  paid,  to  charge  the  party 
for  whom  he  bought  them  with  the  difference,  although  this  party  did 
not  know  of  the  custom.  But  in  another  English  case,  one  of  the  parties 
set  up  a usage  as  to  the  time  when  cloths  sent  for  inspection  should  be 
returned.  Some  witnesses  said  three  days ; others  said  a week ; and  one 
said  a month.  And  the  court  said  the  evidence  was  insufficient,  because 
the  usage  must  be  uniform.  So  also  it  must  be  constant  and  not  occasional. 
In  another  English  case,  the  court  remarked  that  the  custom  of  merchante, 
or  mercantile  usage,  does  not  depend  upon  the  private  opinions  of  mer- 
chants as  to  what  the  law  is,  or  their  opinions  publicly  expressed ; but  on 
their  acts. 

Lastly,  no  custom,  however  universal,  or  old,  or  known,  (unless  it  has 
actually  become  law,)  has  any  force  whatever,  if  the  parties  see  fit  to  ex- 
clude and  refuse  it  expressly,  or  provide  that  the  thing  which  the  custom 
affects  shall  be  done  in  a way  different  from  the  custom.  For  a custom 
can  never  be  set  up  against  either  the  express  agreement  or  the  clear 
intentions  of  the  parties. 


THE  COINAGE  OF  NICKLES  AT  THE  MINT. 

The  Philadelphia  Inqurier  of  April  24th  says  that,  during  last  week 
53,000  nickles  were  coined  at  the  United  States  mint  This  is  at  the  rate 
of  $27,560  per  annum  in  the  manufacture  of  that  insignificant  coin  alone. 
If  the  nickles  coined  had  been  so  many  eagles  the  amount  would  have 
reached  the  snug  sum  of  about  $100,000,000.  This  is  a commentary  on 
the  capacity  of  the  mint,  as  it  takes  the  same  amount  of  time  and  labor  to 
make  a nickel  as  it  does  the  most  valuable  coin  manufactured.  The  trans- 
actions at  the  mint  beyond  the  coinage  of  nickels  do  not  amount  to  much 
at  present.  Very  little  gold  is  being  converted  into  currency,  owing  in  part 
to  its  present  scarcity  and  high  premium.  The  deposits  from  Denver  are, 
however,  increasing,  that  place  being  at  the  present  time  the  principal  point 
from  which  the  metal  is  obtained. 


NEW  GOLD  MINES  ON  THE  MISSOURI  RIVER. 

Indian  Agent  Burleigh  writes  to  Commissioner  Dole  that  gold  in  im- 
mense quantities  has  recently  been  discovered  near  the  headwaters  of  the 
Missouri,  200  miles  west  of  Fort  Benton.  The  mines  are  astonishingly 
rich,  as  specimens  received  by  the  commissioner  abundantly  prove.  Already 
800  miners  have  arrived  from  California  and  Columbia  River.  They  aver- 
age from  $15  to  $20  per  day. 
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THE  LUMBER  TRADE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  FOR  186!. 

The  demand  for  lumber  during  1862  has  arisen  not  so  much  as  usual 
for  building,  but  more  for  foreign  export,  for  manufactures,  and  government 
purposes.  Fair  prices  were  obtained  in  the  New  York  market  the  first 
five  months  of  -the  year,  but  during  the  summer  they  were  not  maintained. 
In  the  fall,  however,  they  again  advanced.  We  have  prepared  the  follow- 
ing table  of  the  receipts  of  lumber  at  the  leading  points  tor  the  two  years 
1860  and  1862,  which  shows  that  there  has  been  little  change  in  the 
quantity  received  : 

RECEIPTS  OF  LUMBER  AT  THE  LEADING  POINTS  FOR  TWO  FEARS. 


1860.  186!. 

Detroit feet  76,537,000  95.491,900 

Savannah 23,365,656  

Charleston 15,312,128 

Albany,  (tide-water)., .....  377,771,762  412,105,800 

Bangor 176,187,016  152,101,207 

Cincinnati 32,000,000 1 22,202,208 

Chicago 300,982,207  384,317,923 

Milwaukee 66,554,000  88,858,000 

Oswego 144,644,572  151, 643,500 

Cleveland 28,950,000  38,209,314 

Toledo. 37,458,207  47,562,118 

Baltimore 100,728,206  61,208,101 

Boston 131,869,857  61,208,101 

Buffalo 68,553,151  125,289,971 

Philadelphia. 162,879,722  141,201,300 


Total 1,784,798,484  1,797,102,197 


We  give  below  a comparative  table  showing  the  closing  prices  of  lum- 
ber at  Albany  for  the  years  1861  and  1862.  During  the  last  three  months 
(1863)  there  has  been  an  advance  in  prices  of  about  25  per  cent; 


CLOSING  PRICES  OF  LUMBER  AT  ALBANY  FOR  THE  FEARS  1861  AND  1862. 


1861. 

186! 

December  4th. 

Deoember  81st 

Clear  pine per  M. 

$28 

00 

@ 

$30 

00 

$32  00 

@ 

$34 

00 

Fourth  quality 

19 

00 

@ 

20 

00 

22  00 

@ 

25 

00 

Select  box 

17 

00 

@ 

18 

00 

20  00 

@ 

22 

00 

Chemung  box 

15 

00 

@ 

16 

00 

17  00 

@ 

18 

00 

Box 

12 

00 

@ 

13 

00 

14  00 

@ 

15 

00 

Five-eighths,  clear 

25 

00 

@ 

26 

00 

28  00 

@ 

30 

00 

Fourth  quality,  five-eighths 

18 

00 

@ 

20 

00 

20  00 

@ 

25 

00 

Select,  five-eighths 

16 

00 

@ 

17 

00 

16  00 

@ 

18 

00 

Box,  five-eighths 

9 

00 

@ 

10 

00 

9 00 

@ 

10 

00 
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1861. 

186!. 

December  4th. 

December  31st. 

Pine  piece  plank,  11  inch. 

0 22 

@ 

0 25 

0 25  @ 

0 

29 

“ “ 10  inch. 

0 20 

@ 

0 22 

0 20  @ 

0 

25 

Pine  floor  plank,  2d  quality 

0 17 

@ 

0 19 

0 17  @ 

0 

19 

44  “ culls,  each 

0 12 

@ 

0 14 

0 13  @ 

0 

15 

Spruce  boards 

0 10}  @ 

0 11 

...  @ 

0 

14 

“ floor  plank 

0 124  @ 

0 13 

0 16  @ 

0 

17 

44  plank,  2 inch,  good 

0 18 

@ 

0 20 

0 23  @ 

0 

24 

Pine  tally  boards,  good  . . 

0 15 

@ 

0 16 

0 17  @ 

0 

18 

44  44  2d  quality 

0 14 

@ 

0 15 

0 14  @ 

0 

15 

44  44  culls .... 

0 09 

@ 

0 10 

0 !2  @ 

0 

13 

Hemlock  boards 

0 084  @ 

0 09 

0 10  @ 

0 

10* 

44  joist,  3x4 

0 08 

@ 

0 09 

0 09  @ 

0 

10 

44  joist,  4x6 

0 16 

@ 

0 1-7 

0 18  @ 

0 

19 

44  wall  strips,  2x4. 

0 06 

@ 

0 06£ 

...  @ 

0 

08 

Clap  board,  pine,  clear  . . . 

17  00 

@ 

20  00 

18  00  @ 

20 

00 

44  44  2d  quality 

15  00 

@ 

18  00 

15  00  @ 

16 

00 

Ash,  good  per  M. 

22  00 

@ 

25  00 

24  00  @ 

28 

00 

4*  second-rate 

15  00 

@ 

18  00 

15  00  @ 

18 

00 

Oak 

.25  00 

@ 

30  00 

28  00  @ 

30 

00 

Maple  joists 

15  00 

@ 

14  00 

15  00  @ 

16 

00 

Black  walnut,  good 

35  00 

@ 

38  00 

40  00  @ 

41 

00 

44  2d  quality.. 

18  00 

@ 

22  00 

20  00  @ 

22 

00 

44  five-eighths.. 

33  00 

@ 

38  00 

....  @ 

40 

00 

Sycamore,  one  inch 

16  00 

@ 

18  00 

@ 

22 

00 

44  five-eighths  . . . 

12  00 

@ 

15  00 

@ 

18 

00 

Cherry,  good 

35  00 

@ 

40  00 

35  00  @ 

40 

00 

44  second-rate 

20  00 

@ 

30  00 

20  00  @ 

30 

00 

White  wood,  chair  plank. 

33  00 

@ 

35  00 

38  00  @ 

40 

00 

44  one  inch  . . . 

20  00 

@ 

22  00 

22  00  @ 

25 

00 

44  half  inch.... 

13  00 

@ 

15  00 

17  00  @ 

18 

00 

Shingles,  1st  quality 

5 50 

@ 

5 7.5 

5 50  @ 

5 

75 

44  2d  quality 

4 00 

@ 

4 50 

4 00  @ 

4 

50 

44  common 

2 00 

@ 

3 00 

2 00  @ 

3 

00 

44  1st  quality,  sawed 

. . . 

@ 

4 00 

4 00  @ 

4 

25 

“ 2d  44 

. . . 

@ 

3 50 

...  @ 

3 

50 

44  common,  sawed. 

2 00 

@ 

2 25 

2 00  @ 

2 

25 

44  sa wed,  hemlock. 

2 00 

@ 

2 50 

2 00  @ 

2 

50 

We  have  given  above  the  receipts  of  lumber  at  the  leading  points. 

The 

forests  of  Maine  find  their  way  from  Bangor  to  most  of  the  Atlantic  cities, 
eking  out  the  local  supply  for  the  necessary  building  purposes.  The  region 
of  Northern  New  York  sends  down  a large  annual  quantity  to  the  Albany 
basin,  where  it  swells  the  large  supply  that  comes  down  the  canal,  and  from 
thence  is  distributed  everywhere  through  the  Hudson.  Southern  New  York 
and  Northern  Pennsylvania  send  down  in  rafts  by  the  Susquehannah  and 
the  Delaware  rivers  large  quantities  to  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore.  At 
Philadelphia  the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  Canal  delivers  about  one-third 
the  supply.  About  200,000,000  of  feet  also  go  down  the  Alleghany. 
Chicago,  next  to  Albany,  is  by  far  the  largest  lumber  market.  The  shores 
of  Lake  Michigan,  particularly  the  Green  Bay  district,  supply  large  quan- 
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titles  required  for  the  use  of  the  prairie  settlemeuts,  where  wood  is  of  course 
very  scarce.  The  Illinois  Canal  carries  westward  the  larger  portion,  but 
the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  also  carries  considerable,  and  Southern  Wiscon- 
sin is  now  supplied  from  Chicago  rather  than  as  formerly  from  Milwaukee. 

From  all  the  sources  of  supply  the  demand  is  usually  large,  and  is  ap- 
plied not  only  to  the  construction  and  reconstruction  of  dwellings,  of  which 
at  least  200,000  new  ones  are  required  yearly,  but  farm  fences,  shipping, 
railroads,  factories,  and  furniture  in  constantly  increasing  quantities.  Al- 
though other  materials,  such  as  bricks,  stone,  and  iron  are  coming  largely 
into  use  in  place  of  lumber,  yet  the  use  of  the  latter  far  exceeds  the  growth. 
It  is  estimated  by  the  most  experienced  and  intelligent  lumbermen,  that  the 
new  growth  of  timber  falls  short  by  at  least  30  per  cent  of  the  quantity 
necessary  to  make  good  the  stock.  In  ship  building  the  dearth  of  timber 
has  lc  ng  been  felt,  and  means  have  been  taken  to  make  substitutes  for  cer- 
tain descriptions,  without  much  success.  At  present  the  lumber  market, 
although  much  affected  by  the  war,  which  destroyed  the  trade  in  lumber  at 
the  South  and  changed  the  current  of  business,  has  been  swept  by  the 
Federal  Government,  whose  wants  for  war  purposes  are  unusual  and  very 
extensive.  The  effect  of  this,  added  to  the  general  inflation  by  reason  of 
the  over  abundent  issues  of  paper  money,  have,  since  the  1st  of  January, 
1863,  caused  a rise  of  about  25  per  cent  in  the  price  of  lumber. 

We  now  add  a particular  report  of  the  luqober  trade  at  the  two  points  of 
most  importance  to  the  trade,  made  up  from  the  trade  reports. 


Chicago. — At  the  close  of  the  year  (1862)  the  different  yards  in  Chicago 
had,  of  all  kinds  of  lumber,  shingles,  lath,  posts,  etc,  73,000,709  feet.  The 
following  tables  show  the  quantity  of  lumber,  shingles,  and  lath  received 
and  forwarded  during  1862 : 


QUANTITY  OF  LUMBER,  ETC.,  RECEIVED  AT  CHICAGO  DURING  1862. 


Sources  of  supply. 

Lake 

Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal. . 

Uinois  Central  R.  R 

Michigan  Southern  R.  R 

Michigan  Central  R.  R 

Pittsburgh  & Fort  Wayne  R.R. 


Lumber,  feet.  Shingles,  No.  Lath,  No. 

295,270,000  131,255,000  23,880,000 

18,238  

1,500  

9,370  

3,308,937  

7,066,000  


Total  received 

305,674,045 

131,255,000 

23,880,000 

Manufactured  in  the  city 

On  hand  at  commencement  of 



50,000,000 

10,000,000 

the  season 

78,643,878 

15,307,000 

7,311,800 

Total 

384,317,923 

196,562,000 

41,191,800 

QUANTITY  OF  LUMBER  FORWARDED  IN  1862. 

How  forwarded. 

Lumber,  feet 

Shingles,  No. 

Lath,  No. 

6,669,250 

Illinois  & Michigan  Canal.  . . . 

55,658,586 

30,336 

Galena  & Chicago  Union  R.  R. 

23,534,160 

10,149,000 

6,637,000 

5,034,000 

Chicago  & Rock  Island  R.  R. 

6,707,671 

655,000 

Illinois  Central  R.  R 

44,817,680 

220,000 

200,000 

Chicago,  Bur.  & Quincy  R.  R. 

30,247,059 

19,460,000 

2,137,450 
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How  forwar  ded. 

Chicago  <k  Northwestern  R.  R 

Chicago  <k  Alton  R.  R 

Chicago  <fc  Milwaukee  R.  R. . . 

Michigan  Southern  R.  R 

Michigan  Central  R.  R 

Pittsburgh  <fc  Ft.  Wayne  R.  R 

Total  forwarded 189,277,079  55,761,630  16,966,600 

City  consumption 122,040,135  117,884,370  18,720,750 

On  hand  at  close  of  season. . . 73,000,707  22,916,000  5,504,450 

Albany,  (tide-water). — The  position  of  Albany,  at  the  termination  of 
the  Erie  and  Champlain  Canals,  and  with  the  Hudson  as  a distributing 
avenue,  must  always  make  it  an  advantageous  awl  important  point  to  the 
lumber  trade.  By  means  of  these  canals  it  has,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Lacy, 
in  his  report  to  the  Albany  Board  of  Trade,  “ open  water  communication 
with  the  whole  lumber  producing  regions  of  Canada,  Michigan,  Wiscon- 
sin, and  Northern  Pensyl vania,”  and  through  the  Hudson  is  able  to  dis- 
tribute its  receipts  throughout  the  world.  We  give  below  the  official  re- 
ceipts by  the  canals  at  tide-water  during  the  past  twelve  years : 


Lumber,  feet  Shingles,  No.  Lath,  No. 

3,869,863  1,703,000  377,520 

20,123,906  13,903,500  1,264,800 

275,424  333,000  37,000 

664,075  599,000  215,000 

1,253,315  2,710,794  371,580 

2,016,340  116,000  5,000 


RECEIPTS  AT  TIDE- WATER  OF  LUMBER,  SHINGLES,  ETC. 


Boards  and  Scant*  Shingles,  Timber,  Staves, 

ling,  feet  M.  cubic  feet  pounds. 

I860 425,095,400  1,868,100  1,666,300  202,224,000 

1851 427,038,600  47,900  4,666,300  155,304,000 

1862 542,428,800  62,300  4,237,800  145,503,700 

1853  667,516,900  38.200  5,003,900  158,163,100 

1854  340,794,600  32,800  3,234,300  178,868,000 

1855  242,608,200  67,600  2,244,300  199,018,000 

1856  206,431,200  61,800  2,494,500  162,856,000 

1857  189,648,000  86,900  1,967,600  251,786,000 

1868. 288,637,400  54,600  1,801,600  202,244,000 

1859  862,329,600  177,000  1,269,400  261,926,000 

1860  877,688,600  63,400  1,454,200  282,910,000 

1861  801,607,000  45,200  1,299,800  264,228,000 

1862.....  412,105,800  49,800  2,190,000  357,030,000 


0 
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FLUCTUATING  CURRENCY— CHANGE  IN  VALUES — OSCILLATIONS  IN  TRADE — ALT*  BN  AT*  ANIMATION 
AND  DBPBB88ION—  COST  OF  IMPORTS— SUGAR  PRIORS— GENERAL  INFLUENCE — RESTRICTIONS  ON 
GOLD  DEALING— HIGH  PRIORS  TO  CONSUMERS — LEGAL  TENDER  EFFECT  ON  BANKS  — CIRCULATION 
OF— NEW  YORK  CONSTITUTION— SPECIE  PAYMENTS — DUTY  OF  SUPERINTENDENT— MANDAMUS- 
SPECIE  MOVEMENT — CALIFORNIA  REMIT ANCES— BILLS  OF  EXCHANGE— PRODUCE— EXCHANGE  TABLE 
RATK8  OF  GOLD— DEBTORS  ABROAD— PRICES  COMPARATIVE— IMPORTS— DUTI*  8 — VARYING  COST- 
TAX  ON  CONSUMERS — EXPORTS— DEPRESSION  OF  BUSINESS — GOVERNMENT  8T OCXS— CONVERSIONS 
OF  FIVE-TWENTIES— PRICES— CONFEDERATE  LOAN— NATIONAL  CREDIT. 

The  most  prominent  influence  upon  the  market  has  continued  to  be 
the  fluctuating  value  of  the  paper  currency,  in  which  the  values  of  goods 
are  measured.  That  disastrous  agency  makes  and  unmakes  fortunes  at  a 
turn,  baffling  the  foresight  of  the  most  sagacious.  In  that  effect  of  paper 
may  be  recognized  one  of  its  greatest  evils,  since  the  mere  depreciation, 
if  it  were  continuous,  could  be  calculated  upon  and  guarded  against;  but 
when  the  measure  of  value  itself  becomes  the  subject  of  speculation,  and 
may  be  depressed  or  inflated  by  the  hand  of  the  issuer  with  the  same 
ease  as  that  of  the  aeronaut  in  governing  a balloon,  the  wages  and  property 
of  every  one  become  the  prey  of  the  initiated  spoiler.  The  great  change 
in  the  prices  and  eost  of  commodities  is  one  of  the  evils,  but  the  spas- 
modic action  of  the  markets  is  another  as  great.  While  gold  rises  the 
utmost  desire  to  buy  any  and  everything  pervades  and  trade  is  very  ani- 
mated. A combination  of  brokers,  then,  by  acting  upon  gold  and  bring- 
ing it  down,  paralyzes,  as  with  the  wand  of  an  enchanter,  the  whole  busi- 
ness community,  and  suddenly  no  one  wants  to  buy  anything.  Thus  a 
few  thousand  dollars  lost  in  u bearing  ” the  gold  market,  affects  all  prop- 
erty from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  undermines  every  indus- 
try, and  jeopardizes  the  weekly  income  of  every  family.  The  following 
figures  show  the  effect  upon  a single  article — that  of  sugar — imported 
into  New  York  for  four  weeks: 

Gold,  Imported,  Cost,  Duty,  Gold,  Exchange,  Total 

priee.  lbs.  cents.  cents.  prem.  prem.  coetpr.lb. 


March  2 72  5,059,600  8.19  2.5  $1  80  $2  29  9.78 

“ 28 43  5,871,800  3.12  2.5  1 07  1 34  8.03 

April  4 55  11,496,800  8 16  2.5  1 37  1 73  8.76 

“ 11 42  8,865,000  8.25  2 5 1 17  1 63  8.45 


Thus  week  by  week  sugar  rose  and  fell  per  pound,  although  the  first 
cost  abroad  did  not  vary  materially.  The  fluctuation  in  paper  caused  a 
fall  of  13£  cents  per  lb.,  or  17^-  per  cent  for  the  week  March  28,  as 
compared  with  March  2.  In  the  next  week  a rise  of  f-  of  a cent  took 
place,  but  the  market,  from  being  animated  with  the  rise  in  February,  be- 
came completely  dead.  The  sugars  that  cost  9f  cents  in  February  could 
find  no  buyers  at  8 cents  March  28,  and  the  subsequent  slight  advance 
restored  no  vigor  to  the  market.  The  same  evil  influence  pervaded  all 
markets,  and  many  importers  were  compelled  to  appeal  to  the  auctioneers. 
The  idea  held  out,  that  the  Treasury  department  would  be  able,  aided  by 
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the  bills  in  Congress  and  the  Legislature  against  dealing  in  gold,  to  bring 
government  money  up  to  pari  simply  killed  all  business,  because  none 
would  buy  when  there  was  a hope,  however  fallacious,  that  prices  would 
fall  heavily.  In  March  the  paper  depreciation,  as  seen  above,  raised  the 
price  of  sugar  4^  cents  per  lb.,  viz : 1.8  cent  premium  on  gold  to  pay 
duty,  and  2.29  cents  in  the  rise  of  exchange  above  the  gold  par.  If 
paper  should  again  be  equal  to  gold  those  sugars  that  cost  9.78  cents 
would  cost  but  5.59  cents — a fall  of  43  per  cent — and  this  enormous  de- 
cline threatened  all  goods  alike.  It  is  therefore  no  matter  of  surprise  that 
trade  came  to  an  end.  The  most  sagacious  and  intelligent  merchants 
understood  the  position,  and  conscious  that  there  was,  despite  the  tempo- 
rary gambling,  efforts  to  raise  the  price  of  government  paper  from  60  cents 
per  dollar,  no  possible  alternative  but  a further  decline,  held  their  goods 
firmly,  and  retailers  and  consumers  were  compelled  to  pay  for  daily  wants 
the  highest  prices.  They  had  no  benefit  from  the  spasmodic  reactions. 
Another  influence  upon  the  market  besides  the  withholding  pay  from  the 
government  creditors  and  the  buying  of  greenbacks  on  speculation,  based 
on  the  effect  of  the  restrictive  laws  upon  gold  dealing,  was  the  fear  that 
the  courts  would  pronounce  the  legal  tender  of  the  government  unconsti- 
tutional, and  that  the  banks,  in  consequence,  would  be  held  reponsible  in 
specie  for  their  issues.  This  apprehension  caused  a contraction  of  issues 
which  may  be  expressed  in  the  banks  of  three  cities  : 


Boston.  Philadelphia.  New  York.  Total. 

March,  1862 $5,348,138  $2,120,756  $5,368,944  $12,832,838 

Dec.  “ 8,373,000  5,054,250  9,840,991  23,268,241 

March,  1863 7,593,000  3,295,862  8,348,094  10,237,756 


Thus  at  these  central  points  the  circulation  nearly  doubled,  based  on 
“greenbacks,”  during  the  summer.  They  then  began  to  curtail,  and 
drew  in  $4,000,000,  when  it  became  understood  that  the  New  York  Court 
of  Appeals,  although  composed  of  democratic  judges,  would,  as  matter 
of  expediency,  pronounce  in  favor  of  the  legal  validity  of  greenbacks  as 
a tender.  The  constitution  of  the  State  requires  all  banks  to  pay  their 
bills  in  specie  without  reference  to  legal  tender.  They  are  also  required 
to  give  ample  security  that  their  bills  shall  be  paid  in  specie.  Under  this 
constitutional  requirement  it  is  the  imperative  duty  of  the  Bank  Superin- 
tendent to  compel  them  to  deposit  securities  as  fast  as  gold  rises.  The 
bills  of  the  banks  that  have  not  paid  in  specie  have  many  of  them  been 
protested  and  sent  to  Albany  to  have  the  law  complied  with.  The  offi- 
cer does  not  do  it,  and  the  case  comes  before  the  courts  for  a mandamue 
to  compel  him  to  carry  out  the  law. 

It  is  evident  that  all  values  in  the  country  having  risen  50  per  cent  as 
measured  in  the  paper,  it  would  be  ruinous  to  the  many  to  pronouuce 
that  paper  illegal.  In  the  same  manner  the  Court  of  Appeals,  we  think, 
at  its  first  organization  pronounced  in  favor  of  the  constitutionality  of  the 
free  banking  law,  in  the  case  of  the  North  American  Trust  Co.,  to  pro- 
tect “vested  interests.”  In  the  present  instance  the  protection  is  but 
temporary,  since  creditors  will  be  first  ruined  and  ultimately  all  classes. 
Nevertheless,  the  fear  of  being  held  accountable  being  removed  from  New 
York  banks,  and  through  them  from  others,  gave  a new  impulse  to  the 
expansive  movement.  The  attempt  of  the  New  York  Legislature  to  re- 
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strain  the  dealing  in  gold  had  a tendency  to  extend  the  business  to  Jersey 
City. 

The  exports  of  specie  continued  very  considerable,  notwithstanding 
that  the  paralysis  of  business  caused  a great  decline  in  the  demand  for 
bilis  on  the  part  of  the  importers.  The  specie  movement  was  as  follows : 

SPECIE  AND  PRICE  OF  GOLD. 

, 1862. * 1863. * 


January 

BeeeWed. 

Exported. 

Beceiyed 

. Exported. 

Gold  in  bank.  Prem. 

on  gold. 

8. 

442,147 

681,448 

86,954,550 

84*  a 84* 

10. 

885,928 

1,085,025 

1,217,188 

726,746 

86,770,746 

84 

a 89 

«« 

17. 

641,708 

1,880,247 

87,581,466 

40 

a 49 

*« 

24. 

621,767 

822,918 

678,841 

780,816 

88,549,794 

47 

a 60f 

44 

81. 

810,484 

1,331,027 

88,894,840 

48* 

a 60* 

February  7 . 

854,000 

976.235 

801,860 

1,217,000 

88,243,839 

67* 

■ a 67* 

(< 

14. 

614,146 

1,156,164 

869,978 

1,162,646 

88,426,460 

63*  a 63* 

U 

21. 

759,247 

934,612 

620,017 

37,981,310 

54 

a 64 

44 

28. 

741,109 

610,774 

285,394 

1,877,016 

89,512,256 

71 

a 72 

March 

7. 

619,074 

585,286 

1,248,651 

733,648 

39,706,089 

62j 

r a 63 

44 

14. 

617,068 

477,885 

8,640,550 

86,110,085 

64* 

a 64* 

44 

21. 

640,968 

249,514 

1,201,907 

38,965,122 

53 

a 64* 

44 

28. 

490,868 

779,564 

159,105 

1,060,166 

84,817,691 

41 

a 42 

April 

4. 

581,298 

678,826 

250,778 

478,386 

34,257,121 

63 

a 54 

11. 

1,606,728 

250,728 

607,069 

35,406,145 

46 

a 62* 

44 

18. 

617,279 

693,436 

217,602 

158,487 

86,761,696 

52 

a 63* 

Total. 

. • . . 

1,607,264 

10,292,021 

6,275,188 

16,865,225 

The  exports  from  Boston  were  also  pretty  large,  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  receipts  frong  California  continued  to  be  very  limited.  The  larger 
portion  of  the  remittances  thence  being  to  England.  The  effect  of  the 
bill  before  the  New  York  Legislature  to  interfere  with  the  rights  of  prop- 
erty in  gold  was,  to  cause  it  to  be  sent  to  England,  where,  being  drawn 
against,  the  bill  would  pay  well  in  New  York.  The  most  hurtful  of  the 
measures  contemplated  by  the  New  York  bill  was  the  prohibiting  the 
banks  to  lend  on  bills  of  exchange,  which  are,  so  to  speak,  the  vehicles 
of  commerce,  and  form  the  most  important  as  well  as  the  safest  of  the 
paper  legitimately  taken  by  the  banks.  The  decline  in  bills  operated  ad- 
versely upon  the  prices  of  produce,  causing  a decline  and  diminishing  the 
activity  of  shipments.  The  rates  of  bills  were  as  follows : 


RATES  OF  EXCHANGE. 


London. 

Paris. 

Amsterdam. 

Frankfort. 

Hamburg. 

Jan. 

8, 

146 

a 

147* 

8.85 

a 

8.80 

56 

a 56* 

66 

a 56* 

49*  a 49* 

44 

10, 

149 

a 

162 

3.72* 

a 

3.67* 

66 

a 68 

67*  a 68* 

50*  a 51* 

I* 

17, 

160 

a 

162 

8.62* 

a 

3 45 

604 

r a 61* 

61 

a 62* 

54 

a 55* 

it 

24, 

162* 

r a 

163 

8.60 

a 

3.45 

61 

a 61* 

614 

r a 62 

64 

a 54* 

u 

31, 

171 

a 

177 

3.32 

a 

3.15 

65* 

a 66* 

65 

a 67 

57 

a 58* 

Feb. 

. 7, 

169 

a 

173 

3.80 

a 

3.26 

65 

a 65* 

65 

a 65* 

57 

a 57* 

M 

14, 

170 

a 

171 

8.32 

a 

8.27 

65 

a 65* 

65 

a 65* 

56$ 

• a 57* 

* 

21, 

171 

a 

179* 

2.20 

a 

3 12 

67 

a 68* 

66 

a 68* 

59 

a 60* 

It 

28, 

186 

a 

188 

8 10 

a 

8.00 

67*  a 71 

70 

a 71 

61 5 

ra  62* 

Mar 

■ 7, 

167 

a 

169 

8.37* 

■ a 

8.30 

64 

a 64 

65 

a 66 

55 

a 55* 

u 

14, 

168 

a 

171 

8.35 

a 

8.80 

64 

a 64 

64*  a 66* 

56*  a 56* 

u 

21, 

169* 

- a 

171* 

8.87* 

a 

8.27* 

634 

r a 68* 

63*  a 64* 

66 

a 57 

M 

28, 

167 

a 

161 

8.67 

a 

8 47 

61 

a 62 

61 

a 62 

53 

a 54 

April  4, 

168 

a 

172 

8.40 

a 

8.25 

62*  a 63* 

62*  a 64 

55* 

r a 67 

u 

11, 

158 

a 

162 

3.65 

a 

3.45 

61 

a 62 

61 

a 62 

53*  a 64* 

<i 

18, 

165 

a 

167* 

3.37* 

■ a 

3.45 

62* 

: a 62* 

62*  a 63 

64*  a 66* 

Berlin. 

98  a 98* 

99  a 100 
108  allO 
107  a 108* 
114  a 117 
114  a 116 

1 1 3-*  a 114* 
118* a 119* 
128  a 124 

111  a 118 

112  a 114 
118  a 114 

107  a 108 
111  a 111 
106  a 108 

108  allO 
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The  rates  of  exchange  are  governed  almost  entirely  by  gold,  and  fluc- 
tuate with  the  premium  on  it.  Thus,  it  is  assumed  that  the  cost  of  a 
bill  based  upon  an  actual  shipment  of  specie  to  England  is  110$  per 
cent,  which  would  be  the  price  to  a person  paying  gold.  To  get  the  price 
in  currency  that  rate  is  multiplied  by  the  premium  on  gold  for  the  day  ; 
at  a premium  of  10  per  cent  for  gold  the  price  of  the  bill  is  121. 78;  at 
20  per  cent  132,74,  and  at  50  per  cent  165.93.  The  gold  rate  for  francs 
is  5.10,  which,  being  divided  by  the  premium  on  gold,  gives  the  price  of 
francs  in  currency.  At  170  for  gold  the  rate  is  3 francs  per  dollar;  at 
150  3.40  francs  per  dollar.  A good  deal  of  complication  grows  out  of 
this  use  of  paper  in  foreign  accounts.  Thus,  a person  in  England  owing 
say  81,000  in  New  York,  would  in  ordinary  times  be  drawn  on  for 
£206  12s.,  but  now  claims  the  advantage  of  the  exchange,  and  demurs 
at  paying  more  than  £132  12s.,  exchange  on  London  being  170.  If  this 
is  not  submitted  to,  he  orders  the  amount  paid  here  in  greenbacks  by  a 
banker  for  his  account.  This  is  not  the  case  however  if  £206  is  due 
them.  The  “rate  of  exchange”  is  then  entirely  ignored,  and  nothing 
but  sovereigns  recognized.  In  this  way  the  country  loses  in  the  aggre- 
gate a very  large  amount  justly  due  it. 

The  effect  of  the  paper  inflation  on  prices  of  most  articles  of  produce 
is  apparent  in  the  following  figures,  which  show  the  rates  for  the  same 
articles  in  Montreal,  New  York,  and  Richmond : 

/ JWis  York. » / — ‘Richmond. —> 

Montreal.  In  paper.  In  specie.  In  paper.  In  specie. 


Gold Par.  $150  55ots.  $500  20  eta. 

Flour,  super.,  bbls.  4.40  a4.45.  6.10  a6.50  4.05  a 4.30  28  00  a 29. 00  5. GO  a 5 80 


Corn bush.  55  a 57  8S  a 90  59  a 60  4.62  a 4.75  92  a 95 

Bacon  lbs.  3*  a 5 8*  a 8*  4*  a 5|  1.20  a 1.25  22  a 25 

Butter,  fine. 12*  a 13*  30  a 82  20  a 21  2.60  a 2.75  52  a 55 

Coffee 15  a 17  31  a 83  20*  a 22  8.62  a 3.75  72  a 75 

Sugar  5*  a 6*  8*  a 11  5*  a 7*  1.05  a 1.10  21a  22 

Bice 4|  a 5 3*  a 3*  20  a 25  l a 1* 

Potatoes bush.  50  a 60  1.50  a 2.00  1 00  a 1.30  8.00a  ....  1.60a  .. 


The  quotations  from  the  Richmond  paper,  as  compared  with  Mon- 
treal and  New  York,  indicate  the  changed  circumstances  of  trade  as  well 
as  the  influence  of  paper.  The*blockade  of  the  Mississippi  cut  off  a vast 
supply  of  produce  from  the  Western  States,  that  usually  went  into  the 
South,  and  turned  it  upon  the  Eastern  markets,  glutting  them  to  such  a 
degree,  that  notwithstanding  the  most  immense  exports,  grain,  flour 
and  corn  are  unusually  low  in  New  York,  in  fact,  rather  lower  than  in 
Montreal  for  specie.  On  the  other  hand,  the  price  of  flour  in  Richmond 
is  also  low  for  specie,  notwithstanding  the  loss  of  the  Western  supplies. 
Rice  is  one-third  the  New  York  price,  but  bacon  and  butter  are  dear. 

The  imports  of  the  month  have  been  as  follows  compared  with  the  cor- 
responding period  last  year : 

IMPORTS,  PORT  or  NEW  YORK. 

January 

February 

March 

Totals montha  $498,493  $4,526,016  $27,575,838  $8,887,188  $44,187,946 
M 1862....  814,992  9,409,627  24,134,259  10,862,460  44,721,238 


/—Entered  for — ' > 

Specie.  Free  goods.  Consumption.  Warehouse.  Total. 
$101,906  $2,413,649  $8,741,227  $4,482,794  $15,789,676 

213,971  788,561  7,372,639  3,657,775  12,037,846 

123,616  1,328,806  11,461,672  3,464,580  16,370,524 
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The  aggregate  of  imports  is  nearly  the  same  as  last  year,  but  the 
amount  of  free  goods  imported  is  much  less,  since  the  changed  tariff  has 
taxed  many  articles  before  free.  The  amount  of  duties  collected  for  the 
month  has  however  been  less  than  for  the  same  month  last  year.  The 
average  duties  for  March  on  dutiable  goods  has  been  $4,554,460  on 
$14,916,102,  or  30  per  cent.  Last  year  the  amount  was  $4,626,862  on 
$13,352,256,  or  34.75  per  cent.  Thus  it  appears  that  the  advanced  duties 
has  had  the  effect  of  diminishing  the  rate  per  cent,  and  the  advance,  in- 
cluding exchange  and  premium,  has  been  very  heavy.  Thus  the  import- 
ers have  paid  in  March  : 


Duties. $4,5p4,460 

Gold  premium,  54  per  cent 2,459,408 

Exchange  advance,  54  per  cent 8,054,695 


Total $15,068,563 


This  is  rather  more  than  100  per  cent  on  the  imports,  and  out  of  the 
whole  amount  the  government  got  but  $4,554,460,  leaving  $10,514,103 
advanced  by  the  importers,  and  ultimately  paid  £y  the  consumers,  for 
which  no  one  derives  any  benefit.  This  is  at  the  rate  of  $126,000,000, 
or  as  much  as  the  whole  revenue  tax  is  expected  to  give,  but  which  does 
not  benefit  the  Treasury  one  cent.  Yet  Mr.  Chase  has  the  effrontery  to 
claim  that  his  paper  is  a “loan  without  interest.” 

The  exports  for  the  month  have  been  as  follows : 


January. , 
February. 
March. . . 


Total  3 months 
“ 1862.. . . 


EXPORTS 

, POET  OF 

NEW  YORK. 

, Foreign. * 

Specie. 

Free. 

Dutiable. 

Domestic. 

Total. 

$4,624,574 

$73,111 

$668,275 

$14 .829,898 

$19,695,361 

8,965,664 

48,889 

610,009 

17,780,686 

22,400,148 

6,385,442 

213,685 

758,266 

16,187,689 

23,695,082 

*16,176,680 

$330,686 

$2,036,550 

$48,247,673 

$66,790,681 

8,906,426 

141,647 

817,167 

81,116,764 

40,981,994 

The  amount  of  specie  shipped  was  large,  including  the  amount  sent 
away  under  the  first  alarm  caused  by  the  action  of  the  New  York  Legis- 
lature. The  exports  of  produce  for  the  month  were  also  very  consider- 
able as  measured  in  paper  prices,  but  as  measured  in  the  currency,  for 
which  they  will  sell  abroad,  not  much  in  excess  of  last  year. 

All  business  has  been  very  much  depressed  by  the  terrible  uncertainty 
which  overhangs  the  future  of  the  government  finances.  The  Treasury 
is  largely  in  arrears,  and  the  utmost  efforts  have  been  made  to  induce  the 
conversion  of  greenbacks  into  5-20’s.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  that  the 
law,  as  it  originally  stood,  allowing  conversions  into  that  stock  free,  and  re- 
stricting its  sale  to  market  value,  was  altered  at  the  urgent  request  of  Mr. 
Chase  so  as  to  leave  out  those  provisions,  for  the  express  purpose  of  mak- 
ing private  bargains  with  loyal  capitalists,  no  one  can  tell  at  what  rates 
the  awards  have  been  made. 

The  prices  for  stocks  have  been  as  follows  : 
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PRICES  UNITED  STATES  PAPER. 

, •’»,  1881.—-.  7 3-10,  6 p.  c.  certtf. 

Keg.  Coap.  5’s,  1874.  8 years.  1 year. 

96*  98  88*  102*  96* 

[May, 

August 
demand 
Gold.  notes 

34*  a 34*  29 

« 

10,... 

97* 

98 

90 

103 

97 

37*  a 38 

35 

« 

17,.. 

91* 

91* 

88* 

101 

95 

49  a 46* 

48 

«« 

24,... 

95 

96 

90 

102 

96 

47  a 48* 

44* 

H 

31,... 

92* 

94 

86 

101* 

94 

55  a 60* 

58 

February  7,.. . . 

92 

93* 

85* 

102 

94 

67*  a 67* 

65 

u 

14,... 

94 

96 

87* 

102* 

96 

53*  a 53* 

51 

M 

21 

96* 

97* 

91* 

103* 

96 

63*  a 64 

62 

« 

28 

100* 

102* 

97 

105* 

98* 

71  a 71* 

71 

March 

7,. .. 

99* 

100* 

94* 

105 

98* 

62*  a 53 

63 

(. 

14„.. 

104* 

104* 

98 

106* 

100 

54*  a 64* 

63 

u 

21,... 

103* 

104* 

96 

107 

100 

54*  a 54* 

« 

28,... 

104* 

105 

96* 

106* 

100 

41  a 41* 

April 

4, ... 

104* 

105 

97* 

104* 

99 

53  a 53* 

u 

11,... 

104* 

105 

97* 

106 

100* 

46  a 52* 

u 

18,... 

104 

105 

96 

105 

101 

63  a 63* 

Sundry  rumors  have  been  afloat  during  the  month  that  the  government 
had  large  offers  from  Europe  for  loans  and  would  not  take  them.  Some 
other  rumors  were  traced  to  the  most  ridiculous  sources,  and  whether  any 
of  them  were  true  we  cannot  say.  The  confederates  obtained  a loan  of 
$15,000,000,  to  be  pafd  in  cotton  at  a certain  price,  and  the  whole  of  the 
money  was  to  remain  in  England;  a transaction  very  different  of  course 
from  a loan  of  money  to  be  drawn  for  and  spent  at  home,  as  would  be 
the  case  with  a loan  for  the  Federal  Government.  The  amount  of  money 
required  to  meet  the  appropriations  for  the  next  fiscal  year  is  so  immense 
that  the  utmost  caution  is  requisite  to  maintain  the  highest  credit  of  the 
government,  which  at  one  time  was  superior  to  that  of  any  other  in  the 
world.  It  is  the  only  one  that  ever  paid  its  public  debt  in  full,  principle 
and  interest,  to  the  last  dollar.  Its  ability  to  do  so  was  much  enhanced 
by  the  scrupulous  manner  in  which  the  appropriation  were  granted  ; the 
responsibilities  of  the  executive  officer  so  fixed  and  sustained  that  the 
confidence  of  both  people  and  creditors  was  never  shaken.  It  is  matter 
of  regret  that  the  37th  Congress  saw  fit  to  disregard  that  necessary  and 
salutary  rule.  In  placing  the  power  to  make  limitless  loans — for  the 
amounts  are  so  large  as  to  be  practically  limitless — in  the  hands  of  an  in- 
dividual who  may  fix  the  prices  for  each  operation  privately,  and  not  be 
required  to  report  at  all,  they  have  alone  given  great  power  to  an  execu- 
tive officer  and  incurred  great  national  risk,  but  they  have  immensely 
jeopardized  the  national  credit.  We  can  only  hope  that  the  power  thus 
given  will  be  used  wisely  and  judiciously. 
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ANNUAL  SBPOST  OF  THE  DIRECTOR  OF  TIE  MINT, 

FOR  THE  FISCAL  TEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  1862.* 

The  coinage  of  the  mint  and  branches  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1862,  has  been  large,  but  not  equal  to  that  of  the  preceding  year. 
Various  causes  contributed  to  this  reduction ; the  principal  one  being  the 
disturbed  condition  of  our  country,  which  not  only  affected  the  financial 
and  commercial  relations  of  the  nation,  but  embarrassed  and  retarded 
operations  in  the  mining  districts,  and  limited  the  supply  from  these 
sources.  The  quantity  of  foreign  coin  and  bullion  deposited  was  not 
large,  amounting  only  to  $11,268,710  71. 

The  amount  of  bullion  received  at  the  mint  and  branches  during  the 
year  was  as  follows:  Gold,  367,118,544  56  ; silver,  $4,098,673  14;  total 
deposits,  $71,217,217  70.  From  this  total  must  be  deducted  the  re-de- 
posits of  bullion,  or  bars,  made  at  one  institution  and  deposited  at  another, 
for  coinage.  This  deduction  made,  the  amount  will  be  $45,423,231  01. 

The  coinage  was  as  follows:  Gold  coins,  $45,532,386  50;  fine  gold 
bars, $16, 144, 190  05;  silver  coins, $2,81 2,401  50;  silver  bars,  $418,680  01 ; 
cent  coins,  $116,000 ; total  coinage.  $65,023,658  06;  number  of  pieces 
of  all  denominations  of  coin,  28,296,899. 

The  distribution  of  the  bullion  received  and  coined  at  the  mint  and 
branches  was  as  follows : At  Philadelphia,  gold  deposits,  $26,287,009  77  ; 
gold  coined,  $29,987,386  50 ; fine  gold  bars,  $49,421  61  ; silver  depos- 
its and  purchases,  $1,855,606  96;  silver  coined,  $2,170,701  50;  silver 
bars, $1,797  79;  cents  coined,  $116,000.  Total  deposits  of  gold  and  sil- 
ver, $28,142,616  73  ; total  coinage,  $32,274,088  ; number  of  pieces, 
25,951,899. 

At  the  branch,  San  Francisco,  the  gold  deposits  were  $16,136,622  96  ; 
gold  coined,  $15,545,000;  silver  deposits  and  purchases,  $749,114  14; 
silver  coined,  $641,700 ; silver  bars,  $1,278  65.  Total  coinage  of  gold 
and  silver,  $16,187,978  65  ; number  of  pieces,  2,345,000. 

The  assay  office  in  New  York  received  during  the  year  $24,694,911  83 
in  gold  bullion  and  $1,493,952  04  in  silver.  Fine  gold  bars  stamped  at 
that  office,  3,867;  value,  $16,094,768  44;  silver  bars,  2,164;  value, 
$415,603  57.  Total  value  of  gold  and  silver  bullion,  $26,188,863  87. 

No  reports  have  been  received  from  the  branches  at  New  Orleans,  Dah- 
lonega,  or  Charlotte. 

Although  New  Orleans  is  now,  and  has  been  for  some  month,  in  the 
possession  of  the  Union  forces,  yet  the  operations  at  the  branch  , mint  in 
that  city  have  not  been  resumed,  nor  is  it  expedient  or  necessary  that  they 
should  be.  After  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion,  and  the  pacification 
of  the  country,  the  branch  located  there  might  again  be  successfully  and 
usefully  operated ; till  then  it  should  remain  closed.  No  consideration  of 
public  or  private  interest  would,  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances, 


* The  annual  report  for  the  year  ending  June  80, 1861,  with  a history  of  the  mint 
and  coinage  from  1792,  will  be  found  in  voL  xlvi.,  page  247-264,  of  the  Merchant*' 
Magazine . 
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justify  the  reopening  of  the  branches  at  Dahlonega  or  Charlotte.  They 
ought  not  to  have  been  established ; and,  having  been  the  source  of  use- 
less  expenditure,  they  should  not,  even  in  the  event  of  the  States  in  which 
they  are  respectively  located  returning  to  their  allegiance,  be  again  em- 
ployed for  minting  purposes. 

Whether  gold  or  silver  coins  were  struck  at  any  of  the  defected  branches 
of  the  mint  during  the  past  year  I have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  with 
certainty.  If  any,  the  amount  was  small.  Prior  to  the  defection  of  the 
branch  at  New  Orleans,  the  dies  in  that  institution  were  defaced  or  de- 
stroyed by  some  of  the  loyal  employes,  under  the  direction  of  one  of  the 
officers  who  remained  true  to  his  duty  and  to  his  country.  This  destruc- 
tion of  the  dies  must  have  delayed,  if  not  altogether  prevented,  any  coin- 
age at  that  branch. 

The  mines  of  the  United  States  continue  to  yield  large  amounts  of  the 
precious  metals.  Most  of  the  gold  and  silver  deposited  at  the  mint  and 
branches  was  the  product  of  these  mines.  The  sum  of  $30,976,593  24 
in  gold  and  $1,032,264  45  in  silver  was  received  from  this  source.  As 
heretofore,  much  of  the  domestic  silver  was  obtained  by  separating  it 
from  the  gold  deposits  in  which  it  is  found.  The  mines  of  the  Washoe 
region  exhibit  a gratifying  increase  in  quantity.  The  gold  mines  of  other 
portions  of  our  country  yield  largely,  and  their  capacity  is  almost  unlim- 
ited. The  deposits  of  gold  from  Colorado  Territory  or  Pike’s  Peak  have 
largely  increased,  and  the  daily  developments  of  the  mineral  wealth  of 
that  region  would  seem  to  indicate  that,  before  many  years,  the  produc- 
tion from  the  mines  there  will  rival  in  amount  thafof  California. 

The  receipts  from  the  State  of  Oregon  during  the  year  amounted  to 
$888,205  against  $3,181  last  year — an  increase  full  of  encouragement  to 
the  miner. 

The  yield  of  gold  and  silver  from  Nevada,  in  the  form  of  mixed  bullion 
— one  third  of  the  value  of  which  is  in  gold — has  largely  increased  dur- 
ing the  last  nine  months,  and  increased  supplies  of  the  precious  metals 
from  that  region  may  be  confidently  expected. 

Gold  deposits  from  Washington  Territory  have  also  been  received,  and 
the  indications  of  a large  increase  are  favorable, 

The  deposits  of  gold  and  silver  bullion  at  the  mint  and  branches,  during 
the  year,  from  the  mines  of  the  United  States,  notwithstanding  the  dis- 
turbed condition  of  public  affairs  and  the  troubles  on  our  western  borders, 
were  only  $2,800,000  less  than  the  amount  of  the  preceding  fiscal  year. 
The  decrease  was  in  the  amount  received  from  California,  and  must  be 
attributed  to  other  causes  than  diminished  yield  of  the  mines  of  that 
State.  The  reports  from  the  gold  and  silver  regions  of  our  country  are 
highly  satisfactory  and  promise  an  abundant  and  increasing  yield. 

The  places  whence  the  deposits  of  gold  and  silver  were  obtained,  and 
the  amount  from  each  locality,  are  set  forth  in  the  tabular  statements 
attached  to  this  report. 

The  exchange  of  nickel  for  the  old  copper  cents  was  continued  during 
the  year.  The  number  of  the  old  cents  is  rapidly  diminishing,  and  that  coin 
will  soon  disappear  altogether  from  the  circulation.  The  demand  for  the 
nickle  cent  haB  largely  increased.  The  disappearance  of  the  small  silver 
coins  from  circulation  has  caused  the  new  cent  to  be  extensively  used, 
and  every  effort  has  been  made  to  meet  the  demand.  Large  amounts 
have  been  sent  to  every  part  of  the  country,  and  orders,  beyond  our  abil- 
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it y to  fill,  are  constantly  forwarded  to  the  mint.  The  profits  of  the  cent 
coinage  have  been  fully  adequate  to  meet  all  expenses  of  material,  pro- 
duction, and  transmission  to  the  parties  ordering  them. 

The  coinage  of  the  past  was  of  a more  general  character  than  that  of 
the  preceding  year.  A greater  variety  of  all  the  gold  and  silver  coins 
was  produced,  and  among  them  an  unusual  number  of  the  smaller  gold 
coins. 


The  distinct  and  unequivocal  recognition  of  the  divine  sovereignty  in 
the  practical  administration  of  our  political  system  is  .a  duty  of  the  high- 
est obligation.  History  unites  with  divine  revelation  in  declaring  that 
u happy  is  that  people  whose  God  is  the  Lord.”  In  the  exercise  of  political 
sovereignty  our  nation  should  honor  Him  ; and  now,  in  this  hour  of  peril 
and  danger  to  our  country  and  liberties,  it  is  becoming  to  acknowledge 
His  power  and  invoke  His  protection.  Our  national  coinage  in  its  devices 
and  legends  should  indicate  the  Christian  character  of  our  nation,  and 
declare  our  trust  in  God.  It  does  not  do  this.  On  the  contrary,  ancient 
mythology,  more  than  Christianity,  has  stamped  its  impress  on  our  coin. 
It  is,  however,  gratifying  to  know  that  the  proposition  to  introduce  a 
motto  upon  our  coins,  expressing  a national  reliance  on  divine  support 
has  been  favorably  considered  by  your  deparment,  and  will  no  doubt  be 
approved  by  an  intelligent  public  sentiment.  The  subject  is  under  the 
control  of  Congress;  and  without  a change  in  existing  laws,  no  alteration 
in  the  legends  and  devices  of  most  of  our  national  coins  can  be  made ; a 
motto,  however,  may  be  added  without  additional  authority  or  violation 
of  the  present  law. 

The  13th  section  of  the  act  of  January  18,  1837,  prescribes  the  follow- 
ing devices  and  legends  for  our  coinage:  “Upon  one  side  of  the  said 
coins  there  shall  be  an  impression  emblematic  of  liberty,  with  an  inscrip- 
tion of  the  word  Liberty , and  the  year  of  the  coinage  ; and  upon  the  re- 
verse of  each  of  the  gold  and  silver  coins  there  shall  be  the  figure  or 
representation  of  an  eagle,  with  the  inscription  United  States  of  America, 
and  a designation  of  the  value  of  the  coin,  but  on  the  reverse  of  the  dime 
and  half  dime  the  figure  of  the  eagle  shall  be  omitted.”  The  provisions 
of  this  act  being  still  in  force,  except  as  to  the  silver  coins  of  less  denom- 
ination than  the  dollar,  the  character  of  the  devices  upon  the  coins  re- 
ferred to  in  the  section  cited,  viz : the  eagle,  half  eagle,  quarter  eagle  and 
silver  dollar  cannot  be  altered  unless  authority  therefor  be  given  by  an 
act  of  Congress.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the  double  eagle.  The 
coins  not  included  in  the  provisions  of  the  act  referred  to  are  the  three 
dollar  piece,  gold  dollar,  and  silver  coins  of  less  denomination  than  the 
dollar,  also  the  cent  coin.  The  figure  of  the  eagle  is  omitted  on  the  re- 
verse of  the  gold  dollar,  and  the  device  thereon,  as  well  as  for  the  obverse 
and  reverse  of  the  three  dollar  piece  and  silver  coins  last  referred  to,  hav- 
ing been  fixed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  may  be  altered  by  the 
same  authority. 

In  consideration  of  the  legal  provisions  referred  to,  it  will  be  necessary, 
in  attempting  to  introduce  a motto  on  the  face  of  our  coins,  to  interfere  as 
little  as  possible  with  the  present  legal  devices.  The  first  difficulty  to  be 
encountered  is  the  necessary  condensation.  The  idea  should  be  unmistaka- 
bly expressed  in  our  own  language,  and  at  the  same  time  the  letters  should 
be  distinctly  and  easily  legible.  To  unite  these  desiderata  within  the  limits 
presented  on  the  face  of  the  coin,  in  connection  with  the  required  arrange- 
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ment  of  the  legal  devices,  demands  much  reflection.  The  motto  “ In  God 
is  our  trust,”  which  has  become  familiar  to  the  public  mind  by  its  use  in 
our  national  hymn  the  “ Star  Spangled  Banner,”  would  be  an  appropriate 
one,  but  it  contains  too  many  letters  to  insert  in  the  place  of  the  crest , with- 
out crowding  too  much  for  good  taste.  For  greater  brevity  we  may  sub- 
stitute the  words,  “ God  our  trust,”  which  conveys  the  same  idea,  in  a form 
of  expression  according  with  heraldic  usage,  and  as  readily  understood  as 
the  more  explicit  form  of  the  other.  The  most  appropriate  place  for  this 
motto  is  found  in  connection  with  the  national  inscription,  which  on  all  our 
larger  coins  is  on  the  reverse,  the  device  of  which  is  an  eagle,  with  the  her- 
aldic accompaniments  appropriate  to  the  arms  of  the  Union  as  adopted  by 
law,  dispensing  at  present  with  the  motto  (E  Pluribus  Unum)  and  the  crestt 
except  on  the  double  eagle.  The  place  of  the  crest  offers  the  best  positon 
for  inscribing  a motto,  as  on  all  the  other  coins  which  are  large  enough  to 
admit  of  such  an  addition  this  space  is  now  vacant,  and  therefore  a motto, 
if  sufficiently  brief,  may  be  introduced  with  the  least  disturbance  of  the  de- 
vice as  now  arranged.  The  adoption  on  our  coin  of  the  motto  “ God  our 
trust,”  or  some  other  words  expressive  of  national  reliance  on  divine  sup- 
port, would  accord  fully  with  the  sentiment  of  the  American  people,  and  it 
would  add  to  the  artistic  appearance  of  the  coins. 

I would  again  call  the  attention  of  the  department  to  the  anomalous 
character  of  the  silver  dollar  of  the  United  States,  and  respectfully  refer  to 
the  observations  on  this  subject  contained  in  my  last  annual  report,  also  to 
the  propriety  and  expediency  of  enlarging  the  limit  of  the  legal  tender  for 
silver.  The  limit,  with  great  propriety  and  advantage  to  public  and  pri- 
vate interests,  might  and  ought  to  be  extended  to  fifty  or  one  hundred 
dollars. 

PRICK  OF  SILVER  AND  GOLD. 

There  is  some  reason,  from  present  experience,  to  fear  a continuous  ad- 
vance of  gold  and  silver,  as  compared  with  the  legal  tender  currency  issued 
by  the  government.  That  fear  may  be  much  abated  by  considering  the 
amazing  production  of  the  gold  fields  of  the  world,  to  which  there  has  been 
no  parallel  in  past  history.  It  is  very  much  to  the  purpose  to  consider  that 
at  the  era  of  the  great  Napoleonic  war  the  supply  of  precious  metals  was 
chiefly  maintained  by  the  mines  of  Mexico  and  South  America,  the  wash- 
ings of  the  gold  coast  of  Africa,  and  some  initial  developments  in  Russia, 
altogether  not  exceeding  $25,000,000,  by  a literal  estimate  annually  for  a 
series  of  years.  During  the  most  critical  part  of  this  era  the  premium  on 
gold  in  England  reached  forty-one  per  cent,  as  against  Bank  of  England 
notes,  but  was  generally  much  less;  and  in  three  years,  from  1813  to  1816, 
fell  from  the  highest  point  to  par  with  bank  paper.  Since  those  times  it  is 
almost  unnecessary  to  say  the  stock  of  gold  has  been  immensely  re-enforced ; 
and  we  have  now  the  gold  fields  of  California  and  adjacent  territories,  Colo- 
rado or  Pike’s  Peak,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  Russia,  Nova  Scotia,  and  the 
very  promising  silver  regions  of  Washoe  and  Arizona.  Adding  together 
all  the  sources  of  supply,  both  gold  and  silver,  we  may  safely  estimate  an 
annual  yield  in  these  times,  of  $175,000,000,  or  seven  times  the  amount 
produced  annually  for  some  years  prior  to  the  peace  of  1815. 

There  is,  therefore,  much  reason  to  hope  that  the  price  of  gold  and  silver, 
as  compared  with  actual  currency,  cannot  go  on  rising  indefinitely  and  ruin- 
ously, and  that  the  return  of  peace  will  bring  a returning  tendency  to  specie 
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payments.  The  civilized  world  does  not  want  a mere  metallic  currency,  but 
it  must  have  a sufficient  metallic  support  for  its  bills  of  credit,  and  it  is  easy 
to  see  that  only  five  years  addition  of  gold  and  silver  from  the  mines  will 
exert  a vast  influence.  Once  out  of  the  ground  and  put  in  available  shape, 
they  are,  setting  off  the  mere  abrasion  of  coins,  a perpetual  addition  to  the 
machinery  of  trade  and  the  wealth  of  the  world. 

ABRASION  OF  COINS. 

Very  remarkable  statements  have  from  time  to  time  been  published  as  to 
loss  by  abrasion  or  wear  of  coins,  making  the  amount  so  great  as  almost 
to  cast  discredit  upon  metallic  currency.  Thus  we  are  told  by  one  writer 
that  the  annual  loss,  in  a country  where  both  gold  and  silver  circulate,  is  one 
part  in  420 ; by  another,  one  in  300 ; by  a third,  one  in  200 ; and  one 
M gentleman  of  great  accuracy  and  acuteness”  (cited  by  Jacobs)  says  that 
the  loss  on  coined  silver  is  full  one  per  cent  per  annum.  A more  recent 
and  alarming  estimate,  from  British  sources,  would  lead  to  the  expectation 
that  silver  pieces  of  the  size  of  their  shilling,  or  our  quarter  dollar,  would 
in  less  than  ten  years  be  worn  so  much  as  to  be  no  longer  passable.  Every 
one  knows  the  value  of  such  statements  on  this  side  of  the  water. 

We  have  recently  had  occasion  to  make  a thorough  re  examination  of 
this  important  subject,  and  have  ascertained  what  is  the  average  annual  loss 
on  each  size  of  gold  coin,  and  on  the  silver  promiscuously.  Not  to  enter 
into  details  here,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  silver  coin  averages  a loss  of  one 
part  in  630 ; the  half  eagle  one  in  3,550 ; the  double  eagle  one  in  9,000  ; 
and  that,  by  a cautious  estimate  as  to  the  proportions  of  the  various  sizes 
of  coin  actually  among  us,  the  average  annual  loss  by  abrasion  does  not  ex- 
ceed one  part  in  2,400 ; that  is,  in  times  when  specie  is  current  at  par  with 
bank  paper,  and  not  lying  idle.  Let  it  be  observed  that  all  experiments 
hitherto  made,  in  regard  to  abrasion,  seems  to  have  been  based  upon  pieces 
not  higher  in  value  than  the  sovereign  or  half  eagle.  This  has  rendered 
expedient  a new  examination,  because  the  great  preponderance  of  our  specie 
is  in  large  pieces,  which,  being  less  exposed  by  circulation,  must  be  judged 
by  a law  of  their  own.  While  one  double  eagle  is  lying  quiet,  five  or  ten 
smaller  pieces  are  passing  from  hand  to  hand. 

SMALL  CHANOB. 

In  regard  to  our  minor  currency,  usually  called  “ small  change,”  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  realize  the  fact  that,  with  over  forty-five  millions  of  dollars  in  silver 
coin  now  in  the  country,  we  should  be  driven  to  a substitute,  which,  how- 
ever useful  as  a temporary  measure,  cannot  enter  into  comparison,  in  point 
of  convenience  and  durability,  with  small  coin,  not  to  speak  of  intrinsic 
value.  Why  cannot  silver  change  be  issued  on  a basis  somewhat  similar, 
yet  more  favorable  than  that  on  which  the  copper  coin  is  issued,  namely, 
not  to  give  a full  bullion  value,  but  to  afford  a public  benefit  ? The  cent 
we  issue  costs  the  government  scarcely  half  a cent ; but  for  its  purposes, 
and  with  the  stamp  of  authority,  it  is  worth  ity  nominal  value  to  everybody : 
it  is  largely  sought  after,  notwithstanding  so  many  have  been  issued,  an  i 
would  purchase  no  more  if  it  were  three  times  as  heavy.  Would  the  ha'f 
dime,  dime,  or  quarter  dollar  be  any  less  acceptable  if  it  w ere,  say  thre  i- 
fourths  of  the  present  weight  of  those  coins  I At  all  events,  we  could  most 
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safely  and  seasonably  issue  $10,000,000  in  five  and  ten  cent  pieces,  of  the 
present  nineteenth  fineness,  but  of  reduced  weight,  and  of  legal  tender  to 
the  amount  of  five  or  ten  dollars.  The  new  pieces  would,  of  course,  be  not 
worth  that  much  abroad,  but  they  would  be  at  home,  which  is  all  we  are 
concerned  about.  A legal  provision  to  this  effect,  prospective  perhaps,  to 
follow  the  wearing  out  of  the  stamp  currency,  would  at  once  bring  to  the 
mint  a supply  of  the  old  coin,  and  of  silver  bullion  from  the  Washoe  mines 
and  other  sources,  by  holders  desirous  of  realizing  a premium  and  of  ac- 
commodating their  own  business.  So  much  of  the  gain  as  would  be  ne- 
cessary to  draw  the  material  should  go  in  that  direction ; the  remainder 
would  pay  expenses  of  recoinage  and  transportation.  The  three-cent  pieces 
already  out,  and  considerably  coined,  might  be  left  to  fulfil  their  mission, 
without  calling  them  in  or  adding  to  their  number,  the  cents  being  sufficient 
to  fill  the  space  between  one  cent  and  five.  It  would  be  best  at  present  to 
limit  the  new  issue  to  the  dime  and  half  dime,  leaving  the  larger  coins  for 
future  consideration,  or,  probably,  to  return  to  their  par  value  on  the  return 
of  better  times. 


STATEMENT  OF  FOREIGN  GOINS. 

The  additions  to  foreign  coins  are  few,  but  there  are  alterations  in  the 
silver  occasioned  by  the  raising  of  the  mint  price.  In  gold,  we  find  the  sov- 
ereign of  the  mint  of  Sydney,  Australia,  by  the  trial  of  a much  larger  lot 
than  has  been  hitherto  procurable,  a little  higher  in  average  weight,  and  a 
little  lower  in  average  fineness,  than  reported  last  year.  It  may  be  well  to 
state  here  that  an  inquiry  has  been  raided  in  England  as  to  the  propriety 
of  making  Australian  coin  pass  everywhere  concurrently  with  the  British 
sovereign,  being,  in  fact,  of  equal  value,  though  quite  different  in  devices 
and  in  color  We  have  not  seen  the  printed  documents  on  this  subject,  but 
as  the  coinage  of  the  Sydney  mint  is  large,  it  is  worth  while  to  bring  the 
matter  to  public  notice. 

There  are  also  several  varieties  of  private  coinage  at  Pike’s  Peak,  Colo- 
rado Territory,  which,  not  being  foreign  nor  legal,  cannot  claim  a place  in 
our  coinage  statistics ; and  yet,  being  issued  in  considerable  amounts,  and 
current  in  the  far  West,  ought  to  receive  attention.  They  are  all  of  a pale 
color,  and  more  highly  alloyed  than  our  lawful  coinage,  making  up  in  some 
cases  by  increase  of  weight.  Thus  we  have  the  ten-aollar  piece  of  Clark, 
Graber  & Co.,  ranging  from  708  to  832  thousandths  fine,  and  of  course, 
as  various  in  weight ; but  they  all  appear  to  be  about  ten  dollars  in  value, 
(a  few  cents  more  or  less,)  by  computing  the  value  of  the  silver  contained  and 
charging  for  the  parting.  The  ten-dollar  piece  of  J.  J.  Conway  <fc  Co.  is 
only  630  thousandths  fine,  by  a single  trial,  being  largely  alloyed  with  the 
silver  actually  present.  The  net  value  of  gold  and  silver  is  $7  25.  The 
five-dollar  piece  of  Jno.  Parson  & Co.,  by  a single  trial,  is  751  thousandths 
fine,  and  its  net  value  $4  20.  The  trials  in  these  latter  cases  are  not  sufficient 
for  a fair  average  valuation,  but  they  will  give  an  idea  as  to  the  deficiency. 

In  silver  we  have  added,  from  a recent  assay,  the  Maria  Theresa  thaler 
of  Austria,  which  is  coined  specially  for  the  Levant  trade,  but  always  bears 
the  date  of  1780,  no  matter  when  struck.  We  have  t lately  had  a good 
opportunity  to  make  an  average  of  old  and  new  pieces,  many  being  of  the 
latter  sort  They  fully  maintain  their  original  standards,  and  are,  in  fact,  a 
little  better  than  we  reported  them  twenty  years  ago. 
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In  January  of  the  present  year  the  mitft  price  of  silver  was  raised  from 
121  to  122^-  cents  per  ounce  troy,  of  standard  fineness.  This  requires  an 
entire  change  in  this  column  of  values  of  silver  coins,  and  the  change  has 
accordingly  been  made. 


NATIONAL  MBDALS. 

The  medal  department  of  the  mint  has  become  a most  important  and 
interesting  part  of  the  institution.  The  reproduction  of  national  and  other 
American  medals  of  historic  interest  has  been  received  with  great  favor  by 
all  who  are  interested  in  numismatics,  and  by  all  who  desire  the  develop- 
ment of  native  genius  and  skill  in  this  branch  of  the  arts.  Medals  of  honor 
for  the  navy,  in  recognition  of  noble  and  patriotic  services  in  defence  of  the 
nation’s  honor  and  life,  have  been  prepared  here,  which  reflect  the  highest 
credit  on  the  artists  and  workmen  engaged  in  their  preparation. 

Rare  and  valuable  coins  and  medals  have  been  added  to  the  mint  cabinet 
during  the  year.  The  cabinet  has  become  a very  attractive  place,  and  the 
daily  crowds  of  intelligent  visitors  attest  its  value  and  importance  as  a nu- 
mismatic collection. 


DEPOSITS  AT  THE  MINT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  THE  BRANCH  MINT  AT  SAN  FRANCI80O,  AND 
ASSAT  OFFICE,  NEW  TORE,  DURING  THE  FISCAL  TEAR  ENDING  JUNE  SO,  1862. 


Description  of  bullion. 

Philadelphia. 

San  Francisco. 

New  York. 

Total. 

Fine  bars. 

$28,172,886 

33 

, . 

. . 

$24,172,885 

33 

United  States  bullion 

1,485,890 

46  $16,764,262 

96  $13,786,489 

88 

80, 9‘  6,693 

24 

Uoited  States  coin. . 

886,302 

24  « 

, , 

4,886 

00 

891.138 

24 

Jewellers’  bars. .... 

76,973 

04 

, , 

233,244 

00 

809,217 

04 

Foreign  coin 

199,846 

88 

48,400 

00 

9,685,280 

00 

9,933,626 

38 

Foreign  bullion.,... 

16,112 

38 

838,960 

00 

986,112 

00 

1,335,184 

83 

Total  gold.. ..... 

$26,287,009 

77  $16,136,622 

96  : 

$24,694,911 

88 

$67,118,644 

56 

Fine  bare. 

$1,620,148 

36 

9 9 

$968 

00 

$1,621,101 

36 

Jewellers*  bare 

37,202 

19 

* m 

62,065 

00 

99,267 

19 

United  States  bullion 

88,384 

31 

749,114 

14 

244,816 

00 

1,032,264 

46 

United  States  coin. . 

76,804 

18 

. , 

33,604 

00 

109,408 

18 

Foreign  coin 

77,288 

05 

, # , 

972,019 

94 

1,049,302 

09 

Foreign  bullion  .... 

6,839 

87 

•• 

180,600 

00 

187,339 

87 

Total  silver 

$1,866,606 

96 

$749,114 

14 

$1,493,962 

04 

$4,098,678 

14 

Total  gold  and  silver 

$28,142,616 

73  $16,886,737 

10  ! 

$26,188,863 

87 

$71,217,217 

70 

Less  redeposits  at  the  different  institutions : 

Gold $24, 172, 886  88 

Silver  1,621,10186 

25,798,986  69 


$45,428,281  01 
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VALUE  OP  THE  EXPORTS  OF  TEE  GROWTH,  PRODUCE,  AND  MANUFACTURE 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  DURING  THE  TEARS 

ENDING  JUNE  80,  1 861,  AND  JUNE  80,  1862. 

We  have  been  favored  by  the  Treasury  Department  with  the  official  re- 
turns for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1862,  of  the  value  of  the  exports  of 
the  growth,  produce,  and  manufacture  of  the  United  States,  and  have  pre- 
pared the  following  table  comparing  the  returns  the  last  year  with  those  of 
the  previous  one : 


PRODUCT  OF  THE  SEA. 


Fisheries — 


1861. 

186!. 

Oil,  spermaceti 

$2,110,823 

$962,603 

Oil,  whale  and  other  fish 

581,264 

1,286,329 

Whalebone 

736,552 

556.795 

Spermaceti  and  sperm  candles 

143,907 

64,481 

Fish,  dried  or  smoked 

634,941 

714,582 

Fish,  pickled 

244,028 

328,687 

Total  product  of  the  sea 

$4,451,515 

$3,913,477 

PRODUCT  OF  THE 

FOREST. 

Wood — 

Staves  and  headings 

$1,959,392 

$2,590,649 

67,356 

Shingles 

108,610 

Boards,  plank,  and  scantling 

2,092,949 

2,085,982 

Hewn  timber 

97,875 

138,521 

Other  lumber 

441,979 

1,178,753 

Oak  bark  and  other  dye 

189,476 

186,363 

All  manufactures  of 

2,344,079 

1,753,259 

Naval  stores — 

Tar  and  pitch 

143,280 

55,884 

Rosin  and  turpentine 

1,060,257 

651,547 

293,400 

Ashes,  pot  and  pearl  

451,047 

Ginseng 

292,899 

878,466 

408,590 

Skins  and  furs 

794,407 

Total  product  of  the  forest 

$10,260,809 

$9,934,211 

Of  animals — 

Beef 

Tallow 

Hides 

Horned  cattle 


PRODUCT  OF  AGRICULTURE. 


$1,675,773 

2,942,370 

673,818 

223,246 


$2,017,077 

4,026,113 

578,687 

193,019 
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Butter 

Cheese 

Pork,  pickled 

Hams  and  bacon 

Lard 

Wool 

Hogs 

Horses 

Mules 

Sheep  

Total 

Vegetable  food — 

Wheat 

Flour 

Indian  corn 

Indian  meal 

Rye  meal 

Rye,  oats,  & other  small  grain  <fc  pulse.. 

Biscuit  or  ship-bread 

Potatoes 

Apples 

Onions 

Rice 


Total 

Cotton 

Tobacco 

Hemp 

Other  agricultural  products — 

Clover  seed 

Flaxseed 

Brown  sugar 

Hops 

Total 

Total  product  of  agriculture 

MANUFACTURES. 

Refined  sugar 

Wax.... 

Chocolate 

Spirits  from  grain 

Spirits  from  molasses 

Spirits  from  other  materials 

Molasses 

Vinegar 

Beer,  ale,  porter,  and  cider,  (in  casks)  .... 
Beer,  ale,  porter,  and  cider,  (in  bottles) . . . 


1861. 

$2,355,985 

3,321,681 

2,609,818 

4,848,339 

5,729,297 

237,840 

3,207 

193,420 

191,873 

28,417 


$24,085,100 


$38,313,624 

24,645,849 

6,890,865 

692,003 

55,761 

1,124,656 

429,708 

285,508 

269,363 

102,578 

1,382,178 


$74,191,993 

$34,051,483 

13,784,710 

8,608 

1,063,141 

49,609 

301,329 

2,006,053 


$51,264,943 

$149,492,026 


$287,881 

94,495 

2,157 

867,954 

850,540 

593,185 

39,138 

38,202 

25,876 

13,604 


18(1. 

$4,114,057 
2,712,899 
3,980,003 
10,290,572 
10,004,521 
296,225 
23,562 
157,442 
• 212,187 

34,600 


$38,580,964 


$42,568,790 

27,513,190 

10,387,651 

778,070 

54,488 

3,364,025 

490,942 

300,599 

219,528 

90,412 

156,899 


$84,925,206 

$1,180,113 

12,325,350 

8,300 

295,255 

59 

90,022 

661,308 


$15,590,413 

$138,066,588 


$147,397 

47,383 

4,288 

328,414 

715,702 

1,577,861 

21,914 

29,700 

45,464 

9,232 
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Linseed  oil , . . . 

Spirits  of  turpentine 

Household  furniture . 

Carriages  and  parts,  and  railroad  cars  and 

parts 

Hats  of  fur  or  silk 

Hats  of  palm  leaf 

Saddlery 

Trunks  and  valises 

Adamantine  and  other  candles 

Soap . 

Snuff 

Tobacco,  manufactured 

Gunpowder 

Leather 

Leather,  boots  and  shoes 

Cables  and  cordage 

Salt 

Lead 

Iron — 

TV  _ 


Nails 

Castings  of 

All  manufactures  of  iron 

Copper  and  brass,  and  manufactures  of . . . 

Drugs  and  medicines 

Cotton  piece  goods — 

Printed  or  colored 

White,  other  than  duck 

Duck 

All  manufactures  of 

Hemp — 

Thread 

Bags 

Cloth 

Other  manufactures  of  hemp 

Wearing  apparel 

Earthen  and  stone  ware 

Combs 

Buttons 

Brooms  and  brushes  of.  all  kinds 

Billiard  tables  and  apparatus 

Umbrellas,  parasols,  and  sunshades 

Morocco  and  other  leather  not  sold  by  the 

pound 

Fire-engines 

Printing  presses  and  type 

Musical  instruments 

Books  and  maps 

Paper  and  stationery 


1861. 

$27,982 

1,192,787 

888,t>49 

472,080 

106,512 

50,444 

61,469 

40,622 

683,048 

455,648 

17,703 

2,742,828 

347,103 

555,202 

779,876 

255,274 

144,046 

6,241 

25,826 

15,411 

270,084 

76,750 

5,536,576 

2,375,029 

1,149,433 

2,215,032 

1,076,959 

300,668 

4,364,379 

80 

406 


39,084 

462.554 

40,524 

28,960 

3,832 

62,360 

8,910 

1,271 

7,507 

7,940 

106,562 

150,974 

250,365 

347,915 


[May, 

1861. 

$20,028 

54,731 

039,168 

517,175 

77.281 

55,446 

67,750 

50,771 

836,849 

636,049 

7,014 

1,068,080 

101,803 

380,037 

721,206 

109.669 

228,109 

7,334 

38,412 

45,584 

175,856 

54,761 

4,212,448 

1,088,021 

1,490,376 

687.500 

608^004 

221,685 

1,629,275 

353 

2,106 

1,440 

28,441 

472,924 

81,158 

12,994 

1,227 

99,166 

19,884 

553 

13,049 

34,030 

168,647 

147,826 

214,231 

398,546 
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1861. 

1869. 

Paints  and  varnish 

$240,923 

$259,064 

Jewelry,  real  and  imitation 

Other  manufactures  of  gold  and  silver,  and 

48,740 

67,750 

gold  leaf 

53,372 

63,078 

Glass 

349,731 

522,606 

Tin 

30,229 

62,286 

Pewter  and  lead ,. 

30,534 

31,366 

Marble  and  stone 

185,267 

190,067 

Bricks,  lime,  and  cement 

93,292 

83,385 

India-rubber  shoes 

33,603 

35,903 

India-rubber,  other  than  shoes 

160,088 

107,953 

Lard  oil 

81,783 

148,026 

Oil  cake 

1,386,691 

875,841 

Artificial  flowers 

1,459 

130 

Coal 

577,386 

837,117 

172,263 

182,667 

Gold  and  silver  coin 

10,488,590 

17,776,912 

Gold  and  silver  bullion 

18,311,280 

13,267,739 

Quicksilver 

Articles  not  enumerated — 

631,450 

1,237,643 

Manufactured 

2,530,689 

2,880,347 

Raw  produce 

2,794,046 

1,770,916 

Grand  total $227,966,169  $212,920,639 


ROCK  OIL — VALUE  OF  FLOWING  WELLS. 

The  Oil  City  Register  says  that  those  who  are  lucky  enough  to  strike  a 
flowing  well  secure,  at  comparatively  a small  cost,  a very  comfortable  in- 
come. The  man  who  owns  a fifty-barrel  well,  at  the  present  price  of  two 
dollars  per  barrel  at  the  wells,  has  a daily  receipt  of  one  hundred  dollars. 
This,  too,  with  but  little  labor,  as  the  liquid  wealth  flows  into  his  tanks  as 
water  from  the  ground.  But  it  is  not  every  one,  who  is  so  fortunate.  Many 
exhaust  their  means  in  boring  for  oil,  and  in  lieu  of  oil  or  money,  have,  as 
security  for  their  investment,  a four  inch  hole,  some  four  or  five  hundred 
feet  deep,  and  obtain  water  instead  of  petroleum.  But  we  notice  that  the 
most  successful  operators  here  are  those  who  exhibit  the  greatest  amount 
of  energy  and  enterprise  in  obtaining  and  taking  care  of  their  oil. 


EXPORTS  OF  FLOUR,  ETC.,  FROM  CANADA. 

The  exports  of  flour  and  grain  from  Canada,  according  to  the  trade  and 
navigation  returns  for  1862,  were  as  follows  : 


Quantity.  Value. 

Flour bbls.  242,140  11,102,376 

Wheat. bush.  5,741,479  6,515,280 

Barley 2,147,977  1,534,967 

Peas 1,093,169  735,927 

Oats 1,905,980  647,688 


The  total  amount  in  bushels  is  23,098,705,  valued  at  $9,336,228. 
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CITT  BANK  RETURNS— THE  BANK  ACT  PASSED  BT  THE  N.  Y.  LEGISLATURE. 

The  returns  of  the  banks  of  the  cities  of  New  York,  Boston,  and  Phila- 
delphia all  show  a large  decrease  in  loans  and  discounts  the  past  two  months, 
and  since  the  co.ming  in  of  the  new  year  their  circulation  has  decreased 
about  five  millions,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  : 


DECREASE  IN  LOANS. 

New  York.  Boston.  Philadelphia. 

March  loans $181,098,322  $79,636,134  $39,468,384 

April  18,  loans 169,132,822  73,469,160  36,295,644 

Decrease  in  loans.  $11,955,500  $6,176,974  $3,162,740 

Showing  a total  decrease  in  loans  and  discounts  of. . . . $21,295,214 

DECREASE  IN  CIRCULATION. 

New  York.  Boiton.  Philadelphia. 

January  3,  circulation.  $9,754,355  $8,190,496  $4,504,115 

April  25  “ 7,555,549  7,040,000  8,078,921 

Decrease $2,198,806  $1,150,496  $1,425,194 


Showing  a total  decrease  in  circulation  of $4,774,496 

This  drawing  in  by  the  banks  of  their  circulation  will  be  found,  we  think, 
to  have  been  quite  general  throughout  the  country.  It  has  probably  arisen 
from  the  fear  that  our  courts  would  decide  against  the  legal  tender  notes, 
and  they  be  compelled  therefore  to  redeem  their  bills  in  specie.  We  un- 
derstand, however,  that  a case  has  been  submitted  to  the  Court  of  Appeals 
of  New  York  State  which  will  be  decided  in  June,  involving  the  question, 
and  that  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  the  court  will  hold  that  the  act 
making  the  United  States  currency  a legal  tender  for  all  debts,  etc.,  is  con- 
stitutional and  valid.  If  such  should  be  their  decision,  we  may  look  for 
greatly  increased  circulation  by  the  banks  throughout  the  country  after 
June. 

The  following  is  the  bank  bill  passed  by  the  New  York  Legislature.  It 
has  not  yet  received  the  Governor’s  sanction,  but  probably  will : 

AN  ACT  TO  AMEND  THE  BANKING  LAWS  OP  THIS  STATE. 

Section  1.  From  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  the  securities  here- 
after to  be  deposited  with  the  Superintendent  of  the  Banking  Department 
for  notes  for  circulation  to  be  issued  to  any  corporation  or  joint  stock  asso- 
ciation for  banking  purposes,  or  individual  banker,  shall  be  stocks  of  this 
State  and  of  the  United  States  in  the  following  proportions,  that  is  to  say, 
not  to  exceed  two-thirds  per  centum  in  United  States  stocks,  and  not  less 
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than  one-third  per  centum  in  stocks  of  this  State;  both  stocks  to  be  equal 
to  or  be  made  equal  to  stocks  yielding  interest  at  the  rate  of  six  per  cent 
per  annum,  and  the  securities  now  held  by  the  Bank  Department,  so  far  as 
the  same  consist  of  United  States  stocks  and  stocks  of  this  State,  may  be 
adjusted  on  the  application  of  any  party  concerned,  so  as  to  be  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

Sec.  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 

Below  will  be  found  our  usual  bank  returns  for  the  cities  of  New  York, 
Boston,  and  Philadelphia : 


CITY  WEEKLY  BANK  RETURNS. 


Nbw  York  Banks.  ( Capital , Jan .,  1868, 169,494,677  ; Jan.f  1862,  369,498,577.) 


Date. 

Loans. 

Specie. 

Circulation. 

Net  Deposits. 

Clearings. 

January  8,.... 

$178,810,009 

$85,954,550 

$9,754,855 

$159,163,246 

$186,861,762 

10,.... 

175,816,010 

36,770,746 

9,551,568 

162,878,249 

249,796,489 

M 

17,.... 

176,606,658 

37,581,465 

9,241,670 

164,666,008 

814,471,467 

u 

24,.... 

1 79,288,266 

88,549,794 

9,083,419 

168,269,228 

298,861,866 

February  7,.. . . 

179,892,161 

88,248,839 

8,780,164 

166,342,777 

802,862,671 

14,.  .. 

178,103.692 

88,426,460 

8,766,317 

167,720,880 

265,189,104 

21r... 

178,336,880 

87,981,810 

8,752,586 

170,103,758 

291,242,929 

28 

179,958,842 

89,512,256 

8,739,969 

178,912,695 

840,574,444 

March 

7,. ... 

181,098,322 

39,705,089 

8,693,175 

174,689,212 

844,484,442 

“ 

14 

177,875,949 

36,110,085 

8,657,016 

172,944,084 

307,370,817 

** 

21,.. . . , 

173,829,479 

38,955,122 

8,609,728 

167,004,166 

277,831,851 

S8.. . . 

172,448,526 

84,317,691 

8,560,602 

163,868,846 

281,826,258 

April 

4,.. . • 

178,038,019 

34,257,121 

8,348,094 

160,216,418 

287,347,704 

ii..... 

170,845,283 

35,406,145 

8,178,091 

159,894,731 

264,468,080 

18..... 

169,182,822 

36,761,696 

8,039,558 

164,122,146 

259,417,565 

26,.  • • • . 

171,079,322 

37,175,067 

7,555,549 

167,863,999 

258,654,781 

BOSTON  BANKS. 

Boston  Banks.  ( Capital , Jan .,  1861,  3 ; Jan .,  1862,  338,281,700.) 


Date. 

Jan.  6,.. 
“ 12,.. 
" 19,.. 
11  26,.. 
Feb.  2,.. 
“ 

“ 16,.. 
“ 28,.. 
Mar.  2,.. 
" 9,.. 
“ 16,.. 
“ 80,.. 
April  6,. . 
“ 18,.. 
rt  20,.. 

M 27,.. 


Loans. 
377,839,046 
7 7,427,000 

76.624.700 

76.864.000 

76,496,800 

78.421.000 

78.481.000 

78.782.600 

79,127,500 

79.274.700 
79,686,184 

77.985.000 

76.988.600 
74,551.013 
78,459,160 

73.558.000 


Speete. 

37,672,028 

7.751.000 

7.710.600 

7,710,700 

7.685.000 

7.707.000 

7.794.000 

7.624.000 

7.653.000 

7.682.000 
7,609,288 

7.572.600 

7.708.800 
7,812,895 
7,799,315 

7.838.800 


Circulation. 

38,190,496 

8.373.000 
8,199,600 

8.008.500 

8.866.000 
*8,074,000 

8,001,000 

8,002,000 

8,001,980 

8,225,000 

7,780,062 

7,698,800 

7.968.500 
7,762,915 
7,278,506 
7,040,000 


Deposits. 

388,372,648 

33.063.800 

33.862.000 

88.847.000 

84.076.800 

85.178.600 

84.903.000 

34.965.500 

85.245.500 

35.215.000 
32,955,149 

81.604.600 

32.687.000 
82,494.822 
83,209,742 

82,781,600 


Due 

to  banks. 


17.006.000 

16.547.800 

16.811.700 

16.889.000 

16.932.000 

17.070.700 

17.881.000 

17,523,600 

17.340.400 

17.280.800 

17.074.400 

16.444.000 

14.557.000 

14.132.000 

13.808.000 


Dne 

from  banks. 


13.520.000 

13,727,700 

13.958.000 

14.490.000 

14.188.000 

14.095.500 

14.688.800 

15.004.000 

14.446.500 

18.484.500 

11.601.800 

12,280,600 

12,947,800 

12.658.000 

11,966,700 
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Philadelphia  Banks. 


Date. 

Jan.  6,... 
“ 12,... 
14  19,... 

44  26,... 
Feb  2,... 
44  9,... 

44  16,... 
44  28,... 
Mar.  2,... 
44  9,... 

44  16,... 
44  28,... 
44  80,... 
Apr.  6,... 
44  18,... 
44  20,... 


Loans. 

$87,679,676 

87,688,767 

37,416,694 

37,479,712 

87,268,894 

87,336,867 

37,710,861 

87,720,460 

37,901,080 

38.603,871 

89,260,028 

89,468,884 

88,937,612 

37,616,620 

86,260,402 

86,296,644 

86,482,068 


PHILADELPHIA  BAIKS. 

(Capital,  Jan.,  1868,  $11,740,080;  1862,  $11,970130.) 


Specie. 

$4,610,760 

4,644,786 

4,649,369 

4,672,419 

4,662,680 

4,819,706 

4,272,347 

4,276,761 

4,267,626 

4,249,086 

4,247,817 

4,247,688 

4,311,704 

4,339,262 

4,843,242 

4,348.988 

4,846,377 


Circulation. 

$4,604,116 

4,460,676 

4,882.620 

4,284,947 

4,181,603 

4,039,918 

8,888,186 

3,772,781 

3,696,097 

8,608,870 

8,634,880 

8,295,862 

3,369,194 

3,374,417 

3,296,686 

8,186,042 

8,078,921 


Deposits. 

$28,429,189 

28,018,792 

27,877,069 

28.778.617 
29,231,768 
28,062,164 
28,769,049 
29,342,696 

80.178.618 
80,679,269 
80,549.687 
80,106,186 
29,171,283 
29,581,559 
80,117,527 
81,059,644 
81,021,799 


Due 

to  banks. 
$6,948,786 
6,890,968 
7,060,847 
6,756,980 
6,698,210 
6,953,216 

7.452.568 
7,413,249 
7,185,670 
7,100,268 
7,476,608 
7,418,482 
6,604,758 

6.768.568 

5.953.809 

5.306.809 
5,448,124 


Due 

from  banks. 
$1,994,923 
1,848,933 
2,276,903 
2,638,983 

2.909.867 
2,618,086 
2,482,073 
2,708,196 
2,758,852 
2.499,189 
1,989,449 
1,985,014 
2,158,007 
2,770,129 
3,014,229 
3,018,727 

2.659.868 


BANK  OF  ENGLAND. 

Daring  the  past  month  the  Bank  of  France  has  reduced  its  rate  of  dis- 
count from  4£  to  4 per  cent,  but  the  Bank  of  England  has  not  made  any 
further  reduction.  The  bank  rate,  therefore,  is  now  the  same  in  both  cities. 
For  the  four  weeks  there  have  been  no  material  changes  in  the  returns  of 
the  Bank  of  England.  The  following  comparative  table  will  be  found  of 
interest,  affording,  as  it  does,  a view  of  the  bank  returns,  the  bank  rate  of 
discount,  and  the  price  of  wheat  in  London  during  a period  of  three  years 
corresponding  with  the  date  of  our  last  returns,  April  8 : 

At  corresponding  dates  with  tbe  week  ending  j^gj  j^gj 

Circulation,  including  bank  post  bills.. . £20,811,495  £21,822,105  £21,279,839 


Public  deposits 4,902.627  6,625,814  6,714,109 

Other  deposits 18,201,791  16.386,169  14,829,882 

Oovernment  securities 10,222,988  11,160,755  11,129,445 

Other  securities 18,816,006  18,724,638  19,720,839 

Reserve  of  notes  and  coin 7,489,092  10,383,600  8,912,745 

Coin  and  bullion 13,122,482  16,881,940  14,963,885 

Bank  rate  of  discount 6 per  cent.  2£  p.  cent.  4 per  cent. 

Average  price  of  wheat 56s.  4d.  68s.  6d.  45s.  9d. 


Subjoined  is  our  usual  table  with  the  returns  brought  down  to  April 


8th, 

1863: 

WEEKLY  STATEMENT. 

Public 

Private 

Coin  and 

Bate  o t 

Date. 

Circulation. 

Deposits. 

Deposits. 

Securities. 

Bullion. 

Discount. 

Dee. 

17... 

£19,932,860  £8,607,144  £14,033,994  £80,539,863  £15,081,658 

8 

pr.  ct 

<c 

24... 

20,160,898 

8,654,499 

14,806,497 

81,846.781 

14,870,795 

8 

u 

u 

81... 

20,516,485 

20,927,993 

8,888,717 

15,469,254 

82,488.020 

14,956,421 

8 

«< 

Jan. 

7... 

8,782,808 

14,393,808 

32,620,288 

14,635,555 

14,102,169 

3 

tf 

14... 

21,018,849 

4,280,780 

16,772,782 

81,165,075 

4 

<( 

M 

21... 

20.893,931 

4,965,798 

14,993,225 

80,227,086 

18,855,849 

4 

M 

« 

28... 

20,771,286 

5,416,868 

6,851,617 

14,414,768 

80,288,866 

29,997,288 

18,611,828 

5 

U 

Feb. 

4... 

20,709,164 

18,852,287 

18,692,186 

5 

« 

•« 

11... 

20,444,454 

6,962,808 

7,418,275 

18,596,866 

80,288,406 

14,070,661 

5 

«« 

M 

18... 

19,916,496 

18,769,276 

29,890,503 

14,689,222 

4 

u 
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Date. 

Circulation. 

Pablio 

Deposits. 

Private 

Deposits. 

SeoarlUn. 

Ooin  and 
Bullion. 

Rate  of 
Discount 

Feb. 

25... 

19,715,828 

7,901,668 

18,367,153 

29,709,07# 

14,614,096 

4 

44 

Mar. 

4... 

20,822,065 

8,036,003 

18,368,086 

80,880,806 

14,604,617 

4 

44 

u 

11... 

19,801,665 

8,673,899 

13,282,605 

81,096,827 

14,828,178 

4 

44 

44 

17... 

20,012,331 

20,136,276 

9,843,499 

13,003,088 

81,482,170 

14,647,812 

4 

44 

44 

24... 

10,364,471 

12,742,282 

81,896,888 

15,025,274 

4 

44 

Apr. 

1... 

20,966,228 

21,279,339 

10,107,041 

18,172,090 

82,776,762 

15,141,766 

4 

44 

44 

8... 

6,714,109 

14,829,832 

80,946,784 

14,963,835 

4 

44 

INSTRUCTIONS  AND  REGULATIONS  OF  THE  COMMISSIONER  OF  INTERNAL  REVE- 
NUE  AS  TO  THE  INCOME  TAX. 

EVERY  ONE  TO  BE  ASSESSED  ON  THE  1ST  OP  MAY. 

The  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  has  issued  the  following  regula- 
tions for  the  assessment  of  the  income  tax : 

The  assessor  and  assistant  assessors  of  each  collection  district  will  assess 
the  income  tax,  on  the  first  day  of  May  next,  upon  every  person  residing 
within  the  district  liable  thereto.  Each  person  will  be  required  to  return 
his  total  income,  so  far  specifying  the  sources  from  which  it  is  derived  as  to 
enable  the  assistant  assessor  to  decide  what  deductions  shall  be  made  there- 
from. Persons  whose  income  does  not  exceed  the  sum  of  $1,000,  and  who 
reside  in  the  United  States,  will  be  subject  to  a duty  of  3 per  cent  on  such 
portion  thereof  as  is  liable  to  taxation ; provided,  however,  that  upon  the 
income  derived  from  interest  upon  notes,  bonds,  or  other  securities  of  the 
United  States,  a duty  of  l£  per  cent  will  be  levied.  Persons  whose  in- 
comes exceed  $10,000  will  be  subject  to  a duty  of  5 per  cent  on  the  por- 
tion thereof  subject  to  taxation,  provided,  however,  that  upon  the  income 
derived  from  interest  upon  the  notes,  bonds,  or  other  securities  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  a duty  of  l£  per  cent  will  be  levied.  Citizens  ,of  the  United 
States  residing  abroad,  and  not  in  the  employment  of  the  government  of 
the  United  States,  will  be  subject  to  a duty  of  5 per  cent  on  the  income  of 
any  property,  securities,  or  stocks  owned  in  the  United  States  and  not  ex- 
empted from  the  income  tax;  provided,  however,  that  upon  the  income  de- 
rived from  the  interest  upon  notes,  bouds,  or  other  securities  of  the  United 
States  a duty  of  l£  per  cent  will  be  levied.  Every  farmer  or  planter  will 
be  required  to  make  return  of  the  value  of  the  produce  of  his  farm  or  plan- 
tation without  deduction  for  the  labor  or  services  of  himself  and  his  family, 
or  for  any  portion  of  such  produce  consumed  by  himself  and  family.  The 
following  deductions  will  be  made  from  the  aggregate  income  of  each  per- 
son, and  the  tax  assessed  upon  the  remainder,  viz. : State  and  local  taxes 
assessed  in  the  calendar  year  preceding  this  assessment,  to  wit : From  Janu- 
ary 1st,  1862,  to  December  1st,  1862,  inclusive;  salaries  of  officers  or  pay- 
ments to  persons  in  the  service  or  employment  of  the  United  States,  from 
which  a deduction  of  3 per  cent  has  been  made  by  the  disbursing  officers 
of  the  government ; interest  or  dividends  of  stock,  capital,  or  deposits  iu 
any  bank,  trust  company  or  savings  institutions,  insurance,  bridges,  express, 
steamboat,  ferryboat,  railroad  company,  or  corporation,  from  which  interest 
or  dividends  a duty  of  three  per  cent  shall  have  been  deducted  by  the 
officers  of  such  companies,  corporations,  or  associations.  Interest  from  any 
bonds  or  other  evidences  of  indebtedness  of  any  railroad  company  or  other 
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corporation,  from  which  a duty  of  three  per  cent  shall  have  been  deducted 
by  the  officers  of  such  company  or  corporation,  and  receipts  derived  from 
advertisement®,  on  which  a duty  shall  have  been  assessed  and  paid ; also 
the  sum  of  1600,  except  in  those  cases  where  the  whole  or  any  part  of  said 
$600  shall  have  been  deducted  from  thn  salaries  or  pay  of  officers  or  per- 
sons in  the  service  or  employment  of  the  United  States  ; the  amount  actu- 
ally paid  for  the  rent  of  every  dwelling  house  cr  estate  which  is  the  resi- 
dence of  the  person  assessed  ; and  the  amount  paid  by  any  farmer  or  planter 
for  hired  labor  and  necessary  repairs  upon  his  farm  or  plantation,  including 
the  subsistence  of  the  laborers. 

Whenever  the  total  income  of  any  person  exceeds  $10,000,  and  deduc- 
tions are  made  therefrom  upon  the  ground  that  a portion  of  such  income 
has  been  subject  to  a three  per  cent  duty  upon  dividends  or  interest  paid  by 
companies,  corporations,  or  associations,  as  before  enumerated,  such  person 
will  be  subject  to  a tax  of  two  per  cent  additional  upon  so  much  of  his  in- 
come as  may  have  been  previously  subjected  to  a duty  of  three  per 
cent  by  the  officers  of  the  company,  corporation,  or  association  above  named. 
Guardians  and  trustees,  whether  such  trustees  are  so  by  virtue  of  their  office 
as  executors,  administrators,  or  other  judiciary  capacity,  are  required  to 
make  a return  of  the  income  belonging  to  minors  or  other  persons  which 
may  be  held  in  trust  as  aforesaid,  and  the  income  tax  will  be  assessed  upon 
the  amount  returned  after  deducting  such  sums  as  are  exempted  from  the 
income  taxes  aforesaid,  provided  that  the  exemption  of  $600  under  section 
90  of  the  Excise  Law  shall  not  be  allowed  on  accounf  of  any  minor  or  other 
beneficiary  of  a trust,  except  upon  the  statement  of  the  auardian  or  trustee, 
made  under  oath,  that  the  minor  or  beneficiary  has  no  other  income  from 
which  said  amount  of  $600  may  bo  exempted  and  deducted.  Whenever 
persons  liable  to  assessment  of  income  tax  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  make 
the  lists  required  by  law,  or  when  the  lists  made  and  tendered  by  such  per- 
sons shall  not  be  accepted  by  the  assessors  or  assistant  assessors  be  just  and 
proper,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  each  assessor  or  assistant  assessor  to  make 
lists  for  such  persons,  according  to  the  best  information  he  can  obtain.  Per- 
sons so  assessed  may  take  oath  or  affirmation  as  to  the  amount  of  income 
and  deduction  therefrom,  agreeably  to  section  93. 

Persons  receiving  rent  may  deduct  therefrom  the  amount  paid  for  neces- 
sary repairs,  insurance,  and  interest  on  incumbrance  upon  such  rented  pro- 
perty. The  cost  of  new  structures  or  improvements  to  buildings  shall  not 
be  deducted  from  the  income.  The  tax  must  be  levied  upon  all  dividends 
declared  prior  to  September  1,  1862,  and  upon  $600  of  all  salaries  of  offi- 
cers or  payments  to  persons  in  the  civil,  military,  naval,  or  other  service  of 
the  United  States,  for  services  rendered  prior  to  the  said  date,  as  such  di- 
vidends and  proportions  of  salaries  were  not  subject  to  deduction  or  assess- 
ment. Iaterest  received  from  or  due  by  trust  companies,  savings  institu- 
tions, insurance,  bridge,  express,  steamboat,  ferryboat,  and  railroad  com- 
panies, corporations  or  associations,  prior  to  the  same  date,  must  also  be 
taxed.  Interest  paid  by  him  on  incumbrances  upon  the  dwelling  house  or 
estate  upon  which  the  assessed  person  resides  may  be  deducted  from  income  ; 
also  his  payments  for  necessary  repairs.  Farm  produce  which  the  producer 
has  on  hand  on  the  31st  day  of  December,  1862,  must  be  appraised  at  its 
marketable  value  on  that  day.  The  income  tax  shall  be  included  in  the 
annual  list,  and  appeals  and  other  proceedings  held  as  provided  by  law. 
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TREASURY  SEVEN  AND  THREE-TENTH  NOTES  NOT  A BASIS  FOR  BANKING. 

The  following  decision  in  relation  to  the  the  United  States  7.30  per  cent 
notes  is  of  interest : 

Treasury  Department , Washington,  April  8,  1863. 

Sir:  Your  letter  of  the  1st  instant  is  received. 

The  three-year  7.30  bonds  I do  not  consider  as  securities  contemplated 
by  the  act  to  authorize  a national  currency,  to  be  deposited  for  circulation, 
until  they  are  converted  into  bonds  of  1881,  which  may  be  done  at  any 
time.  S.  P.  Chase,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury . 

J.  Thompson,  Esq.,  New  York. 

Under  this  decision  the  following  list  includes  the  stocks  that  are  receiv- 
able as  security  for  the  national  currency : 

$9,415,250  sixes  of  1867,  interest  payable  January  and  July. 

$8,908,341  sixes  of  1868,  interest  payable  January  and  July. 

$7,022,000  fives  of  1881,  interest  payable  January  and  July. 

$20,000,000  fives  of  1874,  interest  payable  January  and  July. 

$68,417,000  sixes  of  1881,  interest  payable  January  and  July. 

Any  amount  of  5.20  sixes,  interest  payable  May  and  November. 


DEBT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  APRIL  1,  1863. 

We  published  last  month  the  following  official  statement  of  the  public 
debt  of  the  United  States  up  to  April  1st,  1863 : 

7-30  convertibles,  interest  6 percent,  Interest  per  annum.  Amount 


due  in  1881  6.10-100  $139,996,950  00 

6 per  cent  debt 6.10  92,625,905  91 

5 per  cent  debt 5.00  30,483,000  00 

Certificates 5.60  273,880,176  20 

United  States  notes ....  345,553,500  00 

Requisitions ....  46,646,615  61 


Aggregate $929,186,147  72 

Our  purpose,  in  repeating  it,  is  to  give  the  items  of  the  first  four  totals, 
(amounting  in  all  to  $295,068,255  91,)  that  the  figures  may  be  under- 
stood. The  items  in  question  are  made  up  as  follows  : 

Three  years’  (7-30s)  bonds $139,998,000  00 

United  States  6s  of  1867 9,415,250  00 

“ “ 1868 8,90,8,341  80 

United  States  5s  of  1874 20,000,000  00 

“ “ 1871 7,022,000  00 

United  States  6s  of  1881 — act  of  July,  1861 50,002,000  00 

“ “ “ —act  of  February,  1861 .. . 18,415,000  00 

Texas  indemnity 3,461,000  00 

Oregon  war  debt 1,026,600  00 

Texas  debt 112,092  59 

Old  funded  and  unfunded  debt 114,115  52 

United  States  6s,  called  five-twenties 36,593,856  00 


Total 


$295,068,255  91 
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STATISTICS  OF  TRADE  AND  COMMERCE. 


ANNUAL  STATEMENT  OF  PORK  PACKINO  IN  THE  WEST. 

The  Cincinnati  Price  Current  of  April  gives  the  following  annual  state* 
ment  of  pork  packing  in  the  West : 

Over  two  months  ago  we  published  statistics  in  the  Price  Current  which 
indicated  very  accurately  what  would  be  the  result  of  pork  packing  the 
present  season  ; and,  though  we  have  been  in  possession  of  the  great  bulk 
of  the  returns  since  then,  and  of  all  but  about  eight  or  ten  during  the  last 
three  weeks,  we  deferred  publishing  this,  our  usual  annual  statement,  until 
now,  in  order  to  be  able  to  make  it  full  and  complete.  The  result  is  wonder- 
ful. The  number  of  hogs  packed  the  present  season,  it  will  be  seen/  is 
over  four  million  head,  being  an  increase  over  the  packing  of  the  season 
of  1861-62  of  over  a million  and  a quarter,  namely,  1,175,787,  being  an 
increase  of  40T*7  per  cent.  The  decrease  in  weight  is  7£  per  cent,  leaving 
a net  increase  of  over  32J  per  cent  as  compared  with  last  year.  The  yield 
of  leaf  lard  is  five  pounds  per  hog  less  than  it  was  in  1861-62,  but  owing 
to  the  great  increase  in  the  number  of  hogs  slaughtered,  there  is  an  abso- 
lute increase  in  quantity  of  27£  per  cent  over  last  season.  In  these  com- 
parisons we  do  not  include  the  Tennessee  packing  last  season. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  great  increase  was  in  that  section  of  the  West 
tributary  to  Chicago,  but  of  all  that  section,  in  no  place  was  that  increase 
so  marked  as  in  Iowa,  and  our  correspondents  in  that  State  say  that  fully 
one-half  of  the  hogs  packed  in  Chicago  were  shipped  from  thence,  and  ex- 
plain the  enormous  increase  in  this  way.  The  corn  crop  in  that  State,  the 
past  two  years,  was  an  unusually  good  one ; but  owing  to  the  blockade  of 
the  Mississippi,  the  usual  chanuel  of  outlet  to  a market,  and  the  low  price, 
the  article  did  not  admit  of  transportation  to  the  East ; it  was  therefore  as 
a matter  of  necessity  fed  to  hogs,  to  an  extent  unusual,  and  which  would 
not  have  been  the  case  had  a market  been  accessible.  This  applies  not  only 
to  Iowa,  but  to  that  portion  of  Illinois  bordering  upon  the  Upper  Missis- 
sippi. Owing  to  the  great  speculation  in,  and  high  rate  of  gold,  remuner- 
ative prices  were  obtained,  which  proved  of  as  much  advantage  to  the  feed- 
ers as  if  the  currency  was  down  to  a specie  basis.  The  rise  in  gold  affected 
none  but  those  who  used  foreign  goods,  and  of  these  the  agricultural  classes 
use  but  little. 

It  will  be  seen  that  there  is  a large  increase  in  all  the  States  but  Kentucky, 
and  in  that  State  there  is  a decrease,  but  this  is  not  wonderful,  and  the  sur- 
prise is  that  the  packing  along  the  Ohio  was  as  large  as  it  has  been,  owing 
to  the  disturbed  state  of  affairs  and  the  repeated  menaces  of  the  rebels 
along  the  border. 

When  the  season  opened,  owing  to  the  large  stock  of  barrel  and  bulk 
meat  on  hand,  and  which  had  become  next  to  unsalable,  the  impression  was 
general  that  the  product  of  the  hog  crop,  which  the  trade  then  did  not 
suppose  would  exceed  that  of  the  previous  season,  and,  in  many  cases,  that 
it  would  not  come  up  to  it,  should  be  packed  in  shape  for  foreign  markets, 
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as  but  a small  amount  would  be  needed  for  a home  market ; and,  therefore, 
boxing  sides,  shoulders,  and  hams  for  the  Liverpool  market  was  the  rule 
throughout,  and  it  was  not  until  in  December  that  any  of  consequence  was 
put  in  barrels  for  a home  market.  This  naturally  led  to  shipments  of  boxed 
meats  abroad  to  an  extent  vastly  greater  than  the  previous  season  ; and  ow- 
ing to  the  high  premium  on  gold  and  sterling  exchange,  this  meat  was  fur- 
nished in  the  foreign  markets  at  prices  below  the  previous  year,  and  which 
has  induced  a largely  increased  consumption  in  England,  France,  Germany, 
Holland,  and  Denmark. 

The  amount  of  mess  pork  packed  has  been  small,  unusually  so.  We 
have  no  returns  on  this  point  to  enable  us  to  make  any  estimate  approach- 
ing accuracy,  but  we  think  it  was  not  over  one* third  the  amount  packed 
the  previous  season.  The  scarcity  and  high  price  of  cooperage  had  some 
influence  in  diminishing  the  amount.  A good  deal  of  that  packed  in  bar- 
rels was  prime  mess — anticipating  an  army  demand. 

Last  season,  owing  to  the  very  low  price  and  the  unsettled  state  of  the 
public  mind,  and  the  want  of  confidence  in  the  currency,  an  unusual  num- 
ber of  hogs  were  packed  by  farmers  and  country  merchants,  as  we  stated 
in  our  last  annual  report ; this  season  this  was  almost  universally  avoided, 
as  the  packing  done  in  this  way  last  season,  the  sequel  has  shown,  proved 
most  unwise,  and  generally  resulted  in  heavy  losses  to  the  parties,  because 
the  meat  was  generally  unsalable. 

The  yield  of  lard  given  below  is  what  is  called  leaf  lard  only.  In  many 
places  the  greater  portion  of  the  hogs  was  rendered  into  lard,  but  this  was 
not  done  as  generally  as  it  was  last  season,  which  was  partly  owing  to  tue 
fact  that  the  hogs  were  not  so  well  fatted,  and  partly  to  the  higher  prices 
paid  for  them.  Lard  was  considered  lower  in  proportion  than  the  meat, 
and  hence  it  was  bought  and  is  held  on  speculation,  as  mess  pork  was  last 
season.  The  shipments  to  foreign  countries  have  been  large. 


RECAPITULATION. 


Ohio 

Iowa 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Missouri 

Kentucky 

Wisconsin 

Tennessee 

1861-68. 

205,188 

495,298 

835,881 

138,766 

144,945 

182,000 

1868-6J. 

$981,683 

403,899 

587,528 

1,484,834 

284,011 

1 30,920 
196,745 

Grand  total 

$4,069,520 

2,893,733 

Increase 

$1,175,787 

Now,  although  a large  portion  of  the  pork  t ired  vn  Tennessee  last  sea- 
son by  the  rebel  government,  was  brought  to  tin  •>  and  other  markets  after 
the  rebels  were  driven  from  that  State  last  spring,  vet  a g >od  deal  of  it  was 
spoiled  ; and  taking  all  the  circumstances  into  consideration,  the  Tennessee 
packing  last  season  ought  not,  we  think,  to  be  taken  into  account  this  sea- 
son, no  more  than  it  was  last  season,  by  the  trade.  Leaving  Tennessee, 
YOU  XLVIII. NO.  V.  26 
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then,  out  of  the  comparison,  we  have  an  increase  in  the  other  States  of 
$1,757,787,  which  is  equal  to  a shade  over  40^  per  cent,  and  if  Tennessee 
is  included,  the  increase  is  equal  to  slightly  over  40  per  cent.  This  is  very 
remarkable,  and  exceeds  the  estimate  we  made  last  January  by  over  160,000 
head,  for  we  did  not  include  Tennessee  in  that  estimate. 

With  regard  to  the  average  weight  and  the  yield  of  lard,  we  have  the 
following  result  by  States,  though  we  failed,  as  usual,  to  get  the  average 
weights  in  many  cases,  and  the  yield  of  lard  in  a still  greater  number  of 
cases,  but  both  were  given  more  generally  than  they  were  last  season  : 


Average  weight 

Tield 

of lard 

1861-6r 

hog. 

1868-61. 

per 

1861-I>1. 

hog. 

1868-6*. 

Ohio 

lbs.  230 

228$ 

34 

27 

Indiana 

209 

30£ 

27 

Illinois 

217$ 

39$ 

28 

Kentucky 

204 

30$ 

31 

Missouri 

220 

34$ 

29 

Iowa 

2094 

34 

264 

Wisconsin 

224 

35 

334 

The  aggregate  weights  of  similar  numbers  of  hogs,  packed  at  each  point 
from  whence  the  average  weights  were  furnished  last  season  and  this,  com- 
pare as  follows : 

1 86 1- 62 pounds  527,223,69 1 

1862- 63  487,682,115 


Difference  39,541,576 

This  is  equal  to  about  74  per  cent,  and  which  may  be  regarded  as  cor- 
rect an  indicator,  as  is  necessary,  of  the  per  centage  of  decrease  in  weight 
of  the  entire  packing,  and  this  being  deducted  from  the  increase  in  num- 
ber, not  including  Tennessee,  makes  the  net  increase  slightly  over  334  per 
cent. 

The  yield  of  lard  per  hog  last  season  was  34  pounds ; this  season  it  was 
29  pounds,  showing  a decrease  of  five  pounds  per  hog ; but  the  number  of 
hogs  being  vastly  greater  this  than  last  season,  this  falling  off  is  more  than 
made  up,  which  will  be  seen  by  taking  the  whole  number  of  hogs  packed 
both  seasons,  and  multiplying  them  with  the  yield  of  lard,  each  season  re- 
spectively, as  follows,  not  including  the  Tennessee  packing  last  season : 

1862-63 pounds  118,016,080 

1861-62 92,198,922 

Increase  this  season 25,817,158 

Here,  then,  we  find  there  is  an  actual  increase  of  274  per  cent.  We 
will  here  remark  that  the  yield  of  lard  given  above,  as  well  as  in  previous 
years,  does  not  include  head  and  gut  lard  or  grease,  as  in  all  cases  where 
the  head  and  gut  is  added,  we  exclude  it  from  our  tables. 

We  expected  to  have  been  able  to  give  the  number  of  hogs  sent  from  the 
West  to  the  Eastern  cities,  by  the  various  railways,  during  the  packing  sea- 
son, but  have  not  yet  been  furnished  with  the  number  received  at  Buffalo, 
or  the  number  shipped  through  Canada.  The  following  are  the  compara- 
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tive  shipments  by  the  New  York  and  Erie  Railway,  from  Dunkirk,  and  the 
Pennsylvania  Central,  from  Pittsburg,  from  November  1st  to  February  1st, 
this  and  last  season : • 


1S61— 68. 

1868-6*. 

New  York  and  Erie 

124,792 

136,007 

Pennsylvania  Central 

205,103 

. 171,496 

Total 

329,895 

307,603 

We  understand  that  there  is  a marked  increase  in  the  shipments  through 
Canada  and  the  receipts  at  Buffalo.  We  will  give  the  exports  by  these 
routes  as  soon  as  we  get  them. 

We  have  to  acknowledge  ourselves  under  renewed  obligations  to  our 
friends  for  the  promptness  with  which  they  have  furnished  us  the  informa- 
tion we  asked  for. 


BOSTON  COMPETING  FOR  THE  WESTERN  TRADE. 

Boston  is  taking  advantage  of  the  special  interest  now  felt  in  Western 
transportation,  to  improve  her  facilities  for  accommodating  the  trade  of 
the  Northwestern  States.  In  March,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Boston 
Corn  Exchange,  a report  was  made,  urging  the  importance  of  enhancing 
the  advantages  of  that  city  “as  a shipping  point  for  the  productions  of  the 
West,  by  affording  every  possible  facility  to  deliver  flour  and  other  produce 
at  as  low  a rate  of  freight  in  Boston  as  it  can  be  sent  to  New  York  or  Port- 
land.” 

Probably  in  reference  to  this  demand,  the  Boston  Commercial  Bulletin 
of  March  14  th  says : 

44  A convention  of  the  representatives  of  our  Northern  railroads,  connect- 
ing with  lake  navigation,  has  lately  been  held  at  the  Revere  House  in  this 
city,  at  which  (though  the  fact  of  the  meeting  is  not  generally  known  to 
the  public)  it  is  understood  arrangements  were  made  for  largely  increased 
facilities  for  the  accommodation  of  Western  trade.  Several  hundred  new 
freight  cars  are  to  be  placed  immediately  on  these  routes,  and  a scale  of 
tariff  was  agreed  upon  which  cannot  fail  to  be  satisfactory  to  shippers  and 
vastly  enhance  the  volume  as  well  as  the  profits  of  this  trade.  Not  only 
this,  but  so  far  as  Boston  is  concerned,  we  are  happy  to  be  able  to  say,  that 
arrangements  (which  we  are  not  as  yet  at  liberty  to  detail)  have  been  per- 
fected, by  which  Western  railroad  transportation  will  connect  directly  with 
deep  water  navigation  at  this  port,  bringing  cars  and  ships  into  the  most 
intimate  possible  juxtaposition.  This  is  a commercial  desideratum  much 
needed  and  long  desired,  in  bringing  the  cost  of  freightage  within  the 
smallest  practicable  limits,  and  may  now  be  considered  un  fait  accompli . 

Our  railroad  corporations  have  not  moved  too  soon  in  this  matter  for 
their  own  or  the  public  interest ; and  we  may  be  allowed  to  congratulate 
” our  fellow  citizens  upon  the  increased  business  and  prosperity  which  these 
important  arrangements  cannot  fail  to  give  this  commercial  metropolis. 
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RAILWAY,  CANAL,  AND  TELEGRAPH  STATISTICS. 

THE  BROADWAY  RAILROAD — ACTION  OF  THE  COMMON  COUNCIL. 

The  following  resolutions  permitting  the  New  York  and  Harlem  Railroad 
Company  to  extend  their  railroad  through  Broadway  and  other  streets  were 
passed  by  the  Common  Council  April  21,  1863  : 

To  the  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Commonalty  of  the  city  of  New  York : 

The  New  York  and  Harlem  Railroad  Company  apply  for  permission  to 
extend  their  railroad  from  their  Fourth  Avenue  track,  near  the  point  of  its 
intersection  with  Fifteenth -street,  southerly  through  Broadway  by  a double 
track  to  the  foot  of  Whitehall-street,  connecting  at  Park  Row  with  their 
present  track,  with  liberty  to  extend  a single  track  around  Bowling  Green 
and  through  State-street  to  the  foot  of  Whitehall-street,  with  the  switches 
and  turnouts  necessary  for  the  convenient  transaction  of  their  business ; and 
also  to  extend  their  railroad  with  double  track  from  Fourth  Avenue  through 
Twenty-third-street  to  Madison  Avenue,  and  thence  up  Madison  Avenue 
to  Eighty-sixth-street. 

[l.  s.]  W.  H.  Emerson, 

Secretary  New  York  and  Harlem  Railroad  Co. 

A resolution  permitting  the  New  York  and  Harlem  Railroad  Company  to 

extend  their  railroad  through  certain  streets  in  the  city  of  New  York . 

Whereas,  The  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York  did,  by  an  act 
passed  April  6,  1863,  and  entitled  “An  Act  to  amend  an  Act  entitled  an 
Act  to  Incorporate  the  New  York  and  Harlem  Railroad  Company,  passed 
25th  April,  1832,”  authorized  and  empowered  the  New  York  and  Harlem 
Railroad  Company  to  extend  their  railroad  through  such  streets  in  the  city 
of  New  York  as  the  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Commonalty  of  the  city  may 
from  time  to  time  permit ; and 

Whereas , It  has  become  necessary,  for  the  convenience  of  the  public  that 
railroad  cars,  propelled  by  horse-power,  should  be  run  in  Broadway,  to  and 
from  Union  Square  to  the  South  and  Fulton  ferries  ; and 
J Whereas,  %The  New  York  and  Harlem  Railroad  Company  have  offered 
to  extend  their  railroad  in  such  manner  as  to  afford  to  the  public  the  requi- 
site accommodation,  and  have  also  proposed  to  pay  into  the  Treasury  of  the 
city,  for  the  relief  of  the  citizens  from  taxation,  ten  per  cent  of  the  gross 
receipts  received  by  them  for  all  travel  on  the  extensions  of  the  railroad  be- 
low Union  Square  hereinafter  authorized. 

Now,  therefore,  the  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Commonalty  of  the  city  of 
New  York,  in  Common  Council  convened,  do  resolve  as  follows : 

I.  Permission  is  hereby  granted  to  the  New  York  and  Harlem  Railr&ad 
Company,  and  they  are  hereby  required  to  extend  their  railroad  and  to  con- 
struct a double  track  of  rails  from  their  present  Fourth  Avenue  track,  be- 
tween Seventeenth  and  Fifteenth  streets,  through  Broadway  to  the  foot  of 
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Whiteball-street,  with  liberty  to  extend  and  construct  an  additional  single 
track  around  Bowling  Green,  and  through  State-street  to  the  foot  of  White- 
hall-street  ; and  also  an  additional  single  track  around  Union  Square ; and 
also  with  permission  to  extend  and  construct  a single  track  from  the  track 
in  Broadway,  through  John-street  to  Burling  Slip,  thence  through  Bur- 
ling Slip  to  South-street,  thence  through  South-street  to  Fulton-street,  and 
thence  through  Fulton-street  to  the  main  track  in  Broadway,  with  the  ne- 
cessary switches  and  turnouts  for  the  convenient  transaction  of  their  busi- 
ness ; and  to  place  cars  thereon  adapted  to  the  convenience  and  comfort  of 
passengers,  and  to  run  the  same  as  often  as  the  public  convenience  may  re- 
quire. 

II.  Permission  is  also  granted  to  the  New  York  and  Harlem  Railroad 
Company,  and  they  are  hereby  required  to  extend  their  railroad  and  to  con- 
struct a double  track,  with  the  necessary  switches  and  turnouts  from  their 
present  track  in  Fourth  Avenue  through  Twenty-third-street  to  Madison 
Avenue ; thence  through  Madison  Avenue  as  far  as  Madison  is,  or  may  from 
time  to  time  be  opened ; with  permission  to  extend  and  construct  a single 
or  double  track  from  their  track  on  Fourth  Avenue  through  Twenty-fourth 
street  to  Madison  Avenue ; and  to  place  and  run  their  small  cars  thereon 
as  often  as  the  public  convenience  may  require. 

III.  Provided,  however,  that  the  New  York  and  Harlem  Railroad  Com- 
pany shall,  within  ten  days  after  the  first  day  of  each  month,  render  to  the 
Controller  of  the  city,  a statement  authenticated  by  their  treasurer  of  the 
gross  receipts  derived  from  all  travel  upon  the  extensions  of  their  railroad 
below  Union  Square  hereinbefore  authorized,  and  shall,  at  the  same  time, 
pay  to  said  Controller,  for  the  benefit  of  the  city,  ten  per  cent  of  such  gross 
receipts. 

IV.  Provided  further , That  the  passenger  fare  shall  not  exceed  the  sum 
of  five  cents  a passenger. 

V.  Provided  further , That  said  track  or  tracks  shall  be  laid  upon  a good 
foundation,  with  the  most  approved  rail,  the  pattern  whereof  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Mayor  for  his  approval ; and  the  extension  hereby  authorized 
shall  be  commenced  without  unnecessary  delay,  and  be  completed  with  all 
the  expedition  practicable. 

VI.  Provided  further,  That  the  following  provisions  of  the  act  of  the 
Legislature  of  April  6,  1832,  shall  be  observed  by  and  the  same  are  en- 
joined upon  the  said  the  New  York  and  Harlem  Railroad  Company,  viz. : 

“ Sec.  4.  No  carriage  or  vehicle  shall  be  drawn  or  propelled  by  any  other 
than  horse  power  through  any  street  of  said  city  south  of  Fourteenth-street. 

“ Sec.  5.  Every  carriage  or  vehicle  drawn  or  propelled  on  said  railroad 
shall  be  provided  with  suitable  safeguards  projecting  in  a descending  direc- 
tion, near  the  surface  of  the  rails,  in  front  of  each  forward  wheel  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  insure  the  greatest  safety  against  accidents. 

“Sec.  6.  No  such  carriage  or  vehicle  shall  be  drawn  or  propelled  at  a 
greater  speed  than  at  the  rate  of  five  miles  an  hour  in  any  street  of  said 
city  below  Fourteenth-street.” 

VII.  Provided  further,  That  the  New  York  and  Harlem  Railroad  Com- 
pany shall,  at  their  own  expense,  keep  in  good  order  and  sufficient  repair 
the  pavement  between  the  curbs  of  Broadway  from  Union  Square  to  Bow- 
ling Green,  and  also  of  those  parts  of  John,  South,  and  Fulton  streets 
through  which  the  extensions  hereinbefore  authorized  shall  be  constructed. 

VIII.  Provided  further , That  the  New  York  and  Harlem  Railroad  Corn- 
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pany  shall  pay  the  city  of  New  York  a license  fee  of  twenty-five  dollars 
per  annum  for  each  car  which  they  may  run  upon  the  extensions  hereby 
authorized;  and 

IX.  Provided  further , That  the  New  York  and  Harlem  Railroad  Com- 

5 any  shall,  withiu  ten  days  from  the  passage  of  this  resolution,  notify  the 
layor  in  writing  of  their  acceptance  thereof. 


CANADIAN  CANAL  TOLLS. 

The  Governor-General  in  Council  has  issued  a proclamation  stating  that 
the  canal  tolls  would  be  reimposed,  commencing  to  take  effect  on  April 
15th.  The  following  are  the  particulars  : 

Steam  vessels,  per  ton,  2£  cents  on  the  Welland  Canal,  each  way ; St. 
Lawrence  Canal,  cents  ; Charably  and  St.  Ours,  cents  ; Lake  Erie  to 
Montreal,  4 cents ; Burlington  Bay  Canal,  one-half  cent ; Ottawa  Canal,  5 
cents ; St.  Anne’s  Lock,  one-quarter  cent.  The  same  dues  will  be  exacted  of 
sail  vessels,  with  the  exception  of  Burlington  Bay  Canal,  which  will  be  one- 
quarter  cent.  Passengers  21  years  of  age  and  upwards,  10  cents  on  the  Wel- 
land, St.  Lawrence,  and  Ottawa  Canals ; 5 cents  on  the  Chambly  and  St. 
Ours  ; 2 cents  on  the  Burlington,  and  one-half  cent  on  the  St.  Anne’s. 

44  Bark,  barley,  bricks,  cement,  coal,  corn,  iron,  lime ; ores,  copper  and 
iron,  salt;  stone  unwrought,  and  wheat,  20  cents  on  the  Welland  Canal, 
15  cents  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  10  cents  on  the  Chambly,  St.  Ours,  and 
Ottawa  canals;  35  cents  from  Lake  Erie  to  Montreal,  and  3 cents  on  the  St. 
Anne’s  Lock. 

“Apples,  agricultural  products,  not  enumerated.  Ashes,  beef,  bacon, 
bran,  ship-stuff,  broom-corn,  cattle,  raw  cotton,  fish,  flax,  flour,  window 
glass,  pressed  hay,  hams,  hogs,  hoops,  horses,  wrought  iron  in  sheets,  bars, 
or  forgings;  iron  castings,  lard,  lard  oil,  meal  of  all  kinds,  marble,  nails, 
oil  in  barrels ; pork,  sheep,  stone  wrought,  manufactured  tobacco  and  tal- 
low, will  pay  25  cents  on  the  Welland  Canal,  20  cents  on  the  Si.  Lawrence 
and  Ottawa;  15  cents  on  the  Charably,  St.  Ours,  and  Burlington  canals. 
Through  tolls  from  Lake  Erie  to  Montreal,  45  cents;  5 cents  St.  Anne’s. 

“Agricultural  implements,  baggage  of  settlers,  beer,  butter, biscuit, carts, 
cheese,  cider,  coffee,  crockery,  earthenware,  furniture,  glassware,  hides  and 
raw  skins,  hemp,  molasses,  paint,  pitch,  rosin,  ship  stores,  sleighs,  sugar,  tar, 
tin,  turpentine,  whisky,  high  wines  and  spirits,  and  wool,  will  pay  30  cents 
on  the  Welland  Canal,  25  cents  on  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Ottawa  canals, 
and  15  cents  on  the  Chambly  and  St.  Ours  canals.  Through  from  Lake 
Erie  to  Montreal,  55  cents ; Burlington  20  cents,  and  St.  Anne’s  5 cents. 
Firewood,  per  cord,  in  vessels,  20  cents  on  the  Welland  and  St  Lawrence 
canals ; 10  cents  on  the  Chambly,  St.  Ours,  and  Burlington.  Through  from 
Lake  Erie  to  Montreal,  40  cents,  Ottawa,  20  cents,  and  St.  Anne’s,  3 cents. 
Wood  in  rafts  will  pay  25  cents  on  the  Welland  and  St.  Lawrence  canals, 
15  cents  on  the  Chambly,  St.  Ours,  and  Burlington.  From  Lake  Erie  to 
Montreal,  50  cents,  Ottawa,  28  cents,  and  St.  Anne’s,  3 cents.  Square  tim- 
ber on  vessels  per  M cubic  feet,  $3  on  the  Welland  Canal ; $1  on  the  St. 
Lawrence  and  Chambly  and  St.  Ours  canals.  Through  from  Montreal  to 
Lake  Erie,  50  cents,  Burlington  Canal,  75  cents,  Ottawa,  25  cents,  St.  Anne’s, 
25  cents.  For  rafted  lumber  double  rates  will  be  charged  on  all  the  canals 
but  St.  Anne’s,  on  which  the  price  will  be  the  same.” 
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RAILROADS  IN  FRANCE. 

The  official  return  relative  to  the  working  of  railroads  in  France,  in 
1862,  compared  with  1861,  has  been  published.  It  shows  that  the  total 
length  of  railway  worked  on  the  31st  December  last  was  11,074  kilome- 
tres, which  are  6,921  miles ; and  that  at  the  corresponding  date  of  1861 
the  length  was  10,090  kilometres,  or  6,306  miles.  The  total  receipts  of 
1862  were  475,958,364f,  or  $95,191,673;  and  of  1861,  461,547,888f,  or 
$92,309,578.  The  railways  are  divided  into  two  classes — one  called 
“ Old  Network,”  which  means  the  lines  originally  conceded  to  which  the 
government  gives  no  guarantee ; the  other  the  u New  Network,”  which 
signifies  prolongations  or  embranchments  of  the  same  or  new  lines  to 
which  interest  is  guaranteed.  The  following  are  the  principal  features 
in  the  return  (the  kilometre  is  five-eighths  of  a mile :) 


Names  of  Railway. 

OLD  NETWORK. 

Leu  gth  - kilometres. 

/ Receipts— francs. * 

1868. 

1861. 

1862. 

1861. 

Northern 

1,053 

967 

65,754,007 

64,368,019 

Eastern 

963 

963 

46,889,340 

49,451,672 

Western 

900 

900 

47,280,517 

50,736,275 

Orleans 

1,627 

1,477 

66,503,931 

70,068,065 

Lyons  and  Mediterranean . 

1,462 

1,412 

125,980,581 

7,041,336 

121,494,055 

7,259,221 

29,070,572 

Lyons  to  Geneva 

237 

237 

Southern 

797 

797 

31,393,612 

Victor  Emmanuel 

116 

104 

1,690,604 

1,429,786 

Ceinture  (round  Paris)... . 

17 

17 

2,136,167 

2,168,828 

Graissessac  to  Beziers 

51 

51 

693,752 

558,297 

Besseges  to  Alais 

32 

32 

1,695,838 

1,388,954 

Anzin  to  Somain 

19 

19 

586,203 

470,318 

Carmaux  to  Albi 

15 

15 

297,422 

273,196 

Lyons  to  la  Croix-Rouse. . 

1 

•• 

Total 

7,290 

6,991 

397,843,310 

398,737,258 

Northern 

NEW  NETWORK. 

113  143 

2,698.827 

546,234 

Eastern 

773 

744 

20,455,978 

20,382,632 

Ardenness 

355 

187 

5,950,108 

4,131,212 

Western 

407 

312 

4,940,586 

4,485,081 

Orleans 

755 

658 

9,297.732 

6,201,111 

Lyons  and  Mediterranean . . 

910 

737 

29,225,050 

23,094,142 

Dauphine 

179 

158 

3,483,649 

.1,056,769 

Southern 

292 

160 

2,063,124 

913,449 

Total 

3,784 

3,099 

78,115,054 

62,810,630 

Old  network 

RECAPITULATION. 

7,290  6,991 

397,843,310 

398,737,258 

New  network 

3,784 

3,099 

78,115,054 

62, 81c, 630 

Grand  total. ....... 

. 11,074 

10,090 

475,958,364 

461,547,888 
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RAILROADS  IN  NEW  YORK. 

The  official  report  of  the  State  Engineer  on  the  Railroads  of  New  York 
has  been  laid  before  the  Assembly.  Sixty-six  companies  have  made  re- 
ports, and  sixteen  neglected  to  report,  showing  eighty- two  companies  in 
the  State.  The  report  shows  the  amount  of  capital  stock  as  per  charter 

and  acts  of  Legislature $102,054,400 

Amount  capital  stock  paid  in 87,404,685 

Amount  funded  debt $69,067,988 

Amount  floating  debt 1,670,270  — 1 

Amount  funded  and  floating  debt. . . . : $70,738,254 

Total  cost  of  construction  and  equipment  of  roads 145,186,963 

Total  cost  excluding  city  roads 136,559,727 

Length  of  roads  in  miles : 3,319 

Length  of  roads  laid  2,800 

Length  of  roads  in  operation,  <fcc.,  excluding  city  roads.  2,700 


Miles  run  by  passenger  trains,  city 6,448,777  

Total, $17,299,684 

No.  of  passengers  of  all  classes  carried  in  cars 59,690,601 

Same,  excluding  city  cars 12,870,455 

Number  of  miles  traveled  by  passengers,  city  roads  not 

included 344,380,369 

Miles  run  by  freight  trains^ 9,596,696 

Number  of  tons  carried 6,506,173 

Total  earnings $29,507,180 

Of  city  roads 2,344,051 

Total  payments,  including  dividends,  amount  to  surplus, 

funds,  <kc 26,221,180 

Of  which  city  roads 2,431,607 

Number  of  passengers  killed 22 

Of  which  on  city  roads 6 

Number  of  passengers  injured 45 

Of  which  by  city  roads 21 

Number  of  employees  killed 51 

Others  than  employees  and  passengers  killed 80 

Others  than  employees  and/ passengers  injured 42 

Total  killed  (city  roads  12) 153 

Total  injured  (city  roads  31) 115 

Average  cost  per  mile  of  road  and  equipment,  excluding 

city  roads $50,396  50 

Average  cost  per  mile  of  single  track 32,386  24 


THE  REPORT  ON  THE  HOOSAC  TUNNEL. 

We  give  below  a few  extracts  from  the  report  of  the  commissioners 
appointed  by  the  Governor  of  Massachusetts  to  take  possession  of  the 
Troy  and  Greenfield  Railroad  property,  and  inquire  into  the  best  method 
of  completing  the  line.  The  tunnel  itself  is  of  course  the  part  of  the 
work  which  was  the  chief  object  of  attention  for  the  commissioners.  The 
mountain  under  which  the  tunnel  has  to  pass  has  two  summits,  the  east- 
rn,  1,41^  feet  above  the  grade  of  the  road,  and  the  western,  1,704  feet 
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above,  with  a swampy  valley  lying  between,  which  is  801  feet  above  the 
grade.  The  length  of  the  tunnel,  as  heretofore  reported  to  the  Legisla- 
ture, is  24,100  feet;  as  found  by  survey  it  is  25,574  feet,  and  as  proposed 
by  the  commissioners  is  24,586  feet  or  4.66  miles.  From  the  east  end 
the  tunnel  has  been  driven  2,394  feet,  through  mica  and  talcose  slate, 
with  veins  of  quartz,  and  quite  regular  in  structure.  At  the  west  end  the 
rock  is  for  half  a mile  silicious,  covered  by  clay  gravel  and  boulders,  full 
of  water  and  difficult  to  work;  but  the  chief  formation  appears  to  be 
that  first  described,  which  is  quite  uniform  in  structure,  the  dip  of  the 
strata  being  favorable  for  working  and  for  keeping  out  of  water. 

In  their  investigations  as  to  the  completion  of  the  work,  the  commis- 
sioners consulted  freely  through  Mr.  Sroaaow  the  results  of  foreign  expe- 
rience. Of  the  tunnels  described  in  the  report  we  can  only  notice  two  or 
three.  The  Almondsbury  Tunnel,  now  being  built  on  the  Bristol  and 
South  Wales  Junction  line  in  England,  although  for  a single  track  and 
but  % of  a mile  long,  is  to  be  17  feet  wide  at  the  trails,  18£  at  the  widest 
part,  and  19  feet  high  above  the  rails.  The  Hauenstein  in  Switzerland,  a 
mile  and-a-half  long,  with  a rising  grade  of  132  feet  per  mile,  is  26  feet 
wide  and  20  feet  above  the  rails.  The  great  Mont  Cenis  Tunnel  under  the 
Alps  is  to  be  seven  and-a-half  npiles  long,  and  has  been  carried  1,268  yards. 
It  is  to  be  26  feet  3 inches  wide  at  the  widest  part,  and  20  feet  8 inches 
high  above  the  rails.  This  work  is  going  on  without  shafts,  and  the  tunnel 
is  to  ventilate  itself  by  the  current  of  air  which  will  set  towards  the  Italian 
end,  which  is  the  highest.  The  Kingwood  Tunnel,  on  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Road,  is  three-fourths  of  a mile  long,  22  feet  wide,  and '21  feet  high 
above  the  rail,  and  is  very  badly  ventilated. 

The  foreign  authorities  who  were  consulted  were  unanimously  of  the 
opinion  that  the  present  section  of  the  Hoosac  is  too  small,  and  that  a shaft 
near  the  middle  of  the  tunnel  would  be  found  indispensable. 

In  the  Mont  Cenis  Tunnel  the  progress  now  made  is  upwards  of  forty 
yards  per  month,  and  has  averaged  from  the  outset  with  hand  labor  22 J 
yards  per  month.  The  commissioners  estimate  that  with  hand  labor  the 
Hoosac  Tunnel  could  be  completed  in  eleven  years  and  four  months ; or 
working  the  end  faces  with  machines  and  the  interior  faces  by  hand,  in  7£ 
years ; and  they  therefore  set  8 years  as  a reasonable  estimate  of  the  time 
necessary  to  complete  it. 

Their  estimate  of  cost  the  commissioners  base  upon  hand  labor,  regard- 
ing the  use  of  machinery  as  in  some  degree  experimental,  and  using  any 
savings  affected  by  it  to  offset  unforeseen  expenses,  foreign  experience  show- 
ing that  machine  labor,  if  it  saves  time,  does  not  usually  save  money.  They 
make  their  estimate  of  cost  as  follows  : 


988  feet  of  open  cutting $60,000 

Enlarging  present  tunnel 69,000 

Sinking  shaft  1,027  feet  deep 262,768 

Excavating  tunnel,  1,350  feet  at  $200,  and  20,936  feet  at  $5 

per  cubic  yard 1,944,8804 

Superstructure v . 60,000 

Contingencies,  engineering,  etc. t . . 299,581 

Interest  at  5 per  cent  compounded  for  eight  years  of  work.  522,094 


$3,218,323 


Total 
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Including  $1,431,447,  the  value  of  labor  already  expended,  cost  of  roll- 
ing stock,  etc.,  this  makes  the  total  cost  of  the  road  and  tunnel,  $5,719,330. 

The  commissioners  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  on  the  tunnel  lino  there 
would  be  a saving  of  five  per  cent  in  cost  of  transportation,  which  with  the 
reduction  of  distance  would  make  ten  per  cent  between  the  Hudson  River 
and  Boston.  In  comparing  the  tunnel  route  with  the  Hudson  River  line  to 
New  York,  they  find  that  during  open  navigation,  when  freight  goes  from 
Albany  to  New  York  by  water,  the  rates  to  New  York  would  be  less  than 
to  Boston— roftset,  however,  by  smaller  storage  expenses  and  perhaps  by  sav- 
ing a transshipment  at  Troy — leaving  a margin  in  favor  of  New  York 
against  the  shorter  distance  from  Boston  to  Liverpool.  In  the  winter  months, 
however,  a much  larger  margin  is  found  in  favor  of  Boston. 

The  commissioners  find  that  New  York  has  invested  in  lines  of  connec- 
tion with  the  West  about  $65,000,000;  Pennsylvania  and  Philadelphia 
about  $40,000,000;  Maryland  and  Baltimore  about  $12,000,000;  individ- 
uals in  these  States  and  cities  about  $117,500,000  ; Canada  about 
$75,000,000;  the  State  of  Massachusetts  $5,000,000,  and  individuals,  with 
the  city  of  Albany,  $11,000,000. 

In  conclusion,  the  commissioners  express  an  opinion  that  the  work  should 
be  undertaken  by  the  commonwealth  and  completed  as  soon  as  possible, 
with  due  regard  to  economy. 


THE  POLISH  FINANCES. 

The  Polish' Committee  in  Paris  is  endeavoring  to  obtain  a loan  of  two 
million  dollars.  The  Polish  emigrants  in  the  French  capital  have  supplied 
considerable  sums,  but  they  are  insufficient,  and  large  purchases  of  arras 
are  required.  Among  the  collections  ordinarily  made  in  the  churches  in 
Poland  at  the  Easter  fetes,  the  most  fruitful  this  year  has  been  that  for  the 
insurrection.  More  than  one  hundred  thousand  roubles,  it  is  said  have  been 
raised  in  this  way.  A particular  mark  has  distinguished  the  box  destined 
for  this  collection,  and  the  persons  who  come  to  the  church  recognize  it  at 
once.  In  the  common  feasts  which  take  place  at  this  time  of  the  year,  the 
well-to-do  families  have  all  invited  the  workmen,  and  the  citizens  have  re- 
newed their  oaths  of  fraternity.  Those  who  have  eaten  together  will,  per- 
haps, die  together  to-morrow. 


FOREIGN  P0STAGE-WHEN  TO  BE  PAID  IN  COIN. 

The  Post-office  Department  has  just  issued  an  order  to  postmasters  di- 
recting that  from  and  after  the  1st  of  May,  to  collect  in  specie,  or  its  equiv- 
alent, all  postages  due  on  unpaid  letters  received  from  foreign  countries  ia 
the  mails  dispatched  to  this  country  from  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  Prussia, 
France,  Hamburg,  Bremen,  or  Belgium.  The  order  at  present  applies  only 
to  those  mails.  On  outgoing  letters  the  existing  regulations  remain  un- 
changed. Under  the  existing  postal  arrangements,  postages  collected  on 
foreign  letters  must  be  accounted  for  to  the  foreign  government  in  specie  or 
its  equivalent. 
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THE  COTTON  QUESTION. 


EXPORT  OF  COTTON  FROM  AMERICA. 

The  Courtier  du  JDimanche  publishes  the  following  despatch,  addressed 
by  M.  Drouyn  de  L’Huys  to  the  French  Minister  at  Washington  several 
months  ago : 

Paris , Nov . 16,  1862. 

“ I have  read  with  particular  interest  the  fresh  information  which  you 
send  me.  as  to  the  measures  by  means  of  which  the  Federal  authorities 
think  they  may  facilitate  the  exportation  of  cotton  from  New  Orleans. 
Mr.  Seward  stated  with  satisfaction,  in  his  letter  to  you  of  September  11, 
that  the  exportation  of  cotton  from  that  city  for  Europe  was  now  freed 
from  all  hindrance,  and  that  trade  had  now  to  encounter  no  other  obsta- 
cles than  such  as  it  might  meet  with  from  the  Confederate  Government. 
He  moreover,  on  the  4th  of  October  following,  communicated  to  you  the 
text  of  certain  instructions  then  recently  addressed  to  the  Treasury  agents, 
with  the  view  of  preventing  them,  in  carrying  out  the  confiscation  law, 
from  doing  anything,  either  on  the  ground  of  the  origin  of  the  goods,  or 
of  previous  transactions  respecting  them,  to  interfere  with  the  operations 
of  buyers.  Without  denying  the  more  favorable  disposition  of  Mr.  Seward, 
it  is  not  the  less  true  that  Europe  finds  nearly  as  much  difficulty  as  ever 
in  getting  cotton  from  the  United  States.  In  point  of  fact,  the  Federal 
Government  still  leaves  in  full  operation  some  of  the  restrictions  which, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  it  opposed  to  the  exportation  of  that  material. 
For  instance,  the  exchange  of  cotton  against  European  goods  continues 
to  be  hampered,  not  only  by  the  positive  prohibition  to  import  various 
kinds  of  merchandise  to  New  Orleans,  and  particularly  brandies,  but  also 
by  the  power  given  to  the  custom-house  authorities,  and  the  American 
consuls  in  foreign  ports,  to  prevent  the  exportation  to  New  Orleans  of 
several  other  articles,  among  which  is  wine. 

“ While  admitting  that  the  instructions  lately  sent  to  the  Treasury  agents 
tend  to  mitigate  the  effects  of  the  confiscation  law  by  a liberal  interpre- 
tation, I nevertheless  persist  in  considering  the  maintenance  of  art.  2 of 
the  regulations  of  August  28  last,  which  prohibits  the  transport  of  bullion 
to  the  Confederate  States,  and  any  payment  in  gold  or  silver  of  merchan- 
dise bought  in  those  countries,  and  which  orders  the  confiscation  of  all 
such  merchandise  whatever  as  shall  have  been  paid  for  in  metallic  cur- 
rency, as  a very  serious  obstacle  to  the  exportation  of  cotton.  The  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  observes,  it  is  true,  that  cottons  purchased  of  the 
Confederates  may  be  paid  for  either  in  Federal  paper  or  in  bills  upon  the 
Federal  banks,  in  whose  hands  the  buyers  may  lodge  specie  to  pay  for 
their  purchases;  but  it. seems  to  me  very  improbable  that  the  present 
holders  of  cotton  would  consent  to  that  mode  of  payment.  Mr.  Chase 
points  out,  moreover,  the  utility  for  all  of  us  not  to  give  the  Confederates, 
by  supplies  of  specie,  fresh  resources  for  carrying  on  a war  of  which  Eu- 
rope, as  well  as  America,  feels  the  disastrous  effects.  But  there  is  nothing 
to  justify  the  supposition  that  the  interdiction  of  these  exportations  of 
specie  would  have  any  effect  in  abridging  the  duration  of  the  struggle. 
I therefore  observed  with  pleasure  in  Mr.  Chase’s  letter  to  Mr.  Seward  a 
passage  which  indicates  a settled  intention  to  allow  cotton  to  be  paid  for 
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in  specie,  if  the  European  powers  should  persevere  in  their  remonstrance 
against  the  prohibition.  I request  you,  Sir,  in  your  conversations  with 
Mr.  Seward,  to  endeavor  to  persuade  him  to  realize  this  intention  with- 
out delay.  A sentiment  of  reserve,  easy  to  be  understood,  prevents  us 
from  peremptorily  demanding  the  reversal  of  a measure  of  internal  policy ; 
but  when  you  shall  have  shown  the  inconveniences  and  the  practical  in- 
utility, of  it,  we  may  well  hope  that  our  wishes  will  be  taken  into  serious 
consideration.  In  any  case,  I shall  be  obliged  to  you  to  keep  me  informed 
of  the  new  steps  which  you  may  take  with  a view  to  effect  this  object.” 


CONTRACTS  IN  INDIA. 

The  Money  Market  Review  of  London  says:  “We  firmly  believe  that 
the  future  supply  of  cotton  from  India  depends  greatly  upon  the  passing 
of  a law  for  the  due  fulfilment  of  contracts.  In  India  the  future  i9  al- 
ways in  pawn;  nothing  is  done  without  being  partly  or  wholly  paid  for 
before  it  is  begun  ; and,  unfortunately  for  Manchester,  the  breach  of  con- 
tracts for  the  cultivation  of  indigo,  and  the  consequent  want  of  confidence 
on  the  part  of  the  planters  as  towards  the  ryots,  were  prominently  under 
notice  just  at  the  time  when  the  cotton  famine  commenced.  The  conse- 
quence has  been  the  utmost  distrust  between  capital  and  labor ; and,  with 
the  indigo  breaches  of  contract  before  their  eyes,  the  planters  and  capital- 
ists in  India  were  exceedingly  unwilling  to  advance  the  necessary  funds 
for  the  sowing  of  cotton  in  the  absence  of  a law  for  the  due  fulfilment  of 
contracts.  Hence,  far  less  cotton  has  been  planted  than  the  wants  of 
Manchester  require ; and  this,  in  great  measure,  because  Sir  Charles 
Wood  vetoed  the  contract  law  which  the  Legislature  in  India  had  passed. 
We  have  some  reason  to  believe,  however,  that  the  Indian  Legislature 
are  about  to  introduce  another  contract  law,  notwithstanding  the  snub- 
bing which  their  former  attempt  experienced,  and,  pending  its  passing,  it 
is  intended  to  put  in  force  in  the  agricultural  districts  the  law  which  the 
government  have  passed  for  the  due  fulfilment  of  their  own  contracts  in  re- 
spect to  public  works.  It  is  absolutely  necessary,  however,  that  a con- 
tract law  should  exist  in  India,  even  on  the  grounds  of  public  morality. 
The  objection  of  Sir  Charles  Wood  appears  to  be  against  making  the 
breach  of  a civil  contract  penal  in  its  punishment ; but  it  seems  to  us  that 
what  is  wanted  is : 1.  That  all  contracts  should  be  registered  and  signed 
in  duplicate.  2.  The  magistrates  should  be  empowered  to  assess  the  dam- 
ages caused  by  their  non-fulfilment,  and  levy  the  amount  on  the  land  held 
by  the  defaulter.  If  more  than  one  contract  with  different  persons  has 
been  broken,  the  produce  of  the  land  should  be  seized  and  divided  pro 
rata  amongst  those  who  have  suffered  by  the  default.  Such  a law  as  this, 
duly  supported  by  a short,  sharp,  and  inexpressive  process,  would  be  ef- 
fectual to  enforce  contracts.  The  Hindoo  is  sadly  deficient  in  moral  prin- 
ciple, and  fearfully  addicted  to  peijury  and  forgery,  and  the  only  way  to 
keep  him  honest  is  to  make  it  more  profitable  for  him  to  be  so  than  to  be 
otherwise — in  fact,  to  make  it  abundantly  clear  to  him  that  honesty  is 
the  best  policy.  When  once  he  is  taught  to  feel  that  he  will  lose  every 
thing  by  a breach  of  contract,  and  that  all  he  possesses  will  be  liable  for 
the  due  fulfilment  of  his  engagements,  he  will  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  if  he  enters  into  any  contract  at  all  he  will  have  to  fulfil  it,  and  the 
consequence  will  either  be  that  the  system  of  contracts  and  advances  will 
cease  altogether,  or  they  will  cease  to  be  broken. 
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NAUTICAL  INTELLIGENCE.  : 


SOUTH  ENTRANCE  TO  MORETON  BAT  BT  ROUS  OR  THE  AMITY  POINT  CHANNEL. 

The  Nautical  Magazine , of  London,  gives  the  following  official  notice 
to  mariners,  respecting  the  south  entrance  to  Moreton  Bay,  by  Lieutenant 
G.  P.  Heath,  R.  N.,  Portmaster  and  Marine  Surveyor : 

Two  red  beacons — visible  from  the  Flat  Rock — are  now  placed  on  the 
south  extreme  of  Moreton  Island,  to  enable  vessels  entering  Rous  or  the 
Amity  Point  Channel,  to  pass  between  the  outer  banks  and  over  the  bar, 
in  the  deepest  water,  viz. : seventeen  feet  at  low  water  spring  tides. 

This  channel  is  chiefly  available  for  coasting  steamers  by  daylight,  when 
there  is  not  a heavy  swell  on  the  coast. 

It  is  not  recommended  for  sailing  vessels,  except  in  fine  weather  and  a 
commanding  breeze,  when  they  may  lay  four  points  to  the  windward  of 
their  course. 

The  coast  current  runs  two  to  three  knots  to  the  southward,  close  to 
the  outer  edge  of  the  bar,  and  at  a lesser  speed  over  the  outer  portion  of 
the  banks;  and  vessels  should  be  careful  in  northerly  winds  not  to  get  to 
the  southward  of  the  line  of  beacons  until  well  inside  the  north  break. 
The  tides  set  fair  through  this  channel  from  three  to  four  and-a-half  knots, 
until  they  come  within  the  influence  of  the  coast  current. 

The  sea  always  breaks  on  the  north  bank,  but  the  space  where  it  breaks 
on  the  south  bank  varies  with  the  amount  of  swell  on  the  coast. 

Six  red  buoys,  and  six  black  buoys  and  beacons,  mark  the  channel  for 
crossing  the  bay  towards  Mud  Island,  between  the  inner  banks. 

There  is  not  less  than  two  fathoms,  at  low  water  spring  tides,  in  this 
channel,  except  at  a point  of  junction  with  the  Cleveland  Ship  Channel, 
where  the  depth  of  water  is  never  less  than  nine  feet  at  low  water  spring 
tides. 

Beacons  will  be  erected  at  those  points  where  they  will  prove  of  ser- 
vice as  soon  as,  from  the  nature  of  the  bottom,  it  is  found  they  can  be 
made  permanent. 

Directions . — Vessels  from  the  southward  for  Moreton  Bay  by  the  south, 
or  Amity  Point  Entrance,  or  Rous  Channel,  after  passing  either  inside  or 
outside  of  the  Flat  Rock,  must  keep  the  northernmost  sand  patch  on 
Moreton  Island  on  the  port  bow  until  the  two  red  beacons  on  the  south 
extreme  of  Moreton  Island  (the  innermost  of  which  is  the  higher  of  the 
two)  are  in  one ; then  keep  them  so  until  inside  the  north  break,  when 
haul  up  to  the  southward  gradually,  keeping  at  about  a cable’s  length 
from  the  edge  of  the  north  bank,  which  is  steep  to  and  always  shows. 
When  near  the  dry  detached  sandbank  haul  up  for  the  N.  W extreme  of 
Stradbroke  Island,  and  round  the  red  buoy  off  the  shoal  extending  to  the 
S.  W.  of  the  detached  sand  bank.  On  passing  this,  keep  away  west, 
and  pass  at  two  cable’s  length  from  the  S.  W.  extreme  of  Moreton  Island, 
which  is  steep  to.  Leave  the  first  black  buoy  on  the  port  hand  at  a dis- 
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tance  of  about  half  a cable,  and  haul  up  W.  by  S.  for  the  S.  E.  end  of  the 
high  land  on  St.  Helena. 

After  passing  the  second  black  buoy,  haul  up  S.  S.  W.  for  Mount  Cot- 
ton, passing  the  fourth  red  buoy  on  the  extremity  of  a sand  spit  on  the 
starboard  hand,  and  . continuing  the  same  course  until  abreast  the  fifth  red 
buoy,  when  keep  away  W.  by  S.  \ S.  and  pass  the  sixth  red  buoy.  From 
thence  keep  away  for,  and  pass  on  the  port  hand,  the  second  black  bea- 
con at  not  more  than  half  a cable,  and  steer  out  W.  by  N.  \ N.  in  mid- 
channel between  the  inner  black  and  red  buoys. 

When  the  buoys  are  passed,  a vessel  is  in  the  Ship  Channel  to  Cleve- 
land ; across  which  a course  must  be  steered  for  the  middle  of  the  open- 
ing between  Mud  and  St.  Helena  islands ; a mid-channel  course  must  be 
kept  between  these  islands,  and  a vessel  may  from  thence  steer  for  the 
anchorage  off  the  bar. 

Vessels  outward-bound  through  the  south  entrance,  should,  after  pass- 
ing Mud  Island,  steer  for  the  north  extreme  of  high  land  on  Stradbroke 
Island,  until  a small  smooth-topped  cone  near  the  north  end  of  Stradbroke 
Island  bears  E.  by  S.  £ S.,  when  they  should  haul  up  and  steer  for  it,  pass- 
ing between  the  inner  red  and  black  buoys,  and  passing  the  inner  black 
beacon  as  previously  directed. 


VINYARDS  IN  CALIFORNIA. 

We  learn  from  the  report  of  a committee  appointed  by  the  Assembly  of 
California  on  the  petition  of  the  wine  growers  of  that  State,  that  the  num- 
ber of  grape-vines  set  in  vinyards  in  the  State,  according  to  the  reports  of 
the  County  Assessors,  as  complied  in  the  Surveyor-General’s  report  for 
1862,  is  10,592,688.  The  following  principal  wine  counties  have  the  num- 
ber of  vines  set  down  against  them  respectively : 


Los  Angeles 2,570,000 

Sonoma 1,701,561 

El  Dorado 772,547 

Yuba 650,450 

Santa  Clara 600,000 

Napa 540,000 

San  Bernardino 500,000 

Sacramento 412,000 

Solano 400,000 


Amador 

...  311,000 

Calaveras 

. . 300,000 

San  Joaquin 

. . 300,000 

Yolo 

234,430 

Tulare 

225,000 

Tuolumne 

197,300 

Contra  Costa 

184,200 

Placer 

135,632 

Santa  Barbara 

115,000 

The  rate  of  increase  in  the  number  and  size  of  vinyards  is  large.  All 
the  vines  of  the  State  did  not  number  1,000,000  seven  years  ago.  Los 
Angeles,  which  has  three  times  as  many  vines  surviving  from  the  time  of 
the  Mexican  domain  as  all  the  other  counties  together,  had  592,000  bear- 
ing vines,  and  134,000  young  vines  in  1856,  according  to  the  County  As- 
sessor’s report  for  that  year.  The  annual  increase  in  the  State  has  been 
about  1,500,000  since  then ; and  though  less  hereafter,  it  will  still  be  large. 

The  amount  of  wine  made  in  1861  is  reported,  very  incorrectly,  by  the 
County  Assessors  as  amounting  to  343,000  gallons.  The  amount  made  in 
1862  was  about  700,000  gallons.  The  total  amount  made  in  all  the  other 
States  of  the  Union  in  1859,  according  to  the  United  States  census,  was 
1,350,000  gallons. 
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COMMERCIAL  REGULATIONS. 


DECISIONS  BT  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  TREASURY. 

The  following  decisions  have  been  made  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Trea- 
sury, of  questionsarising  upon  appeals  by  importers  from  the  decisions  of 
collectors,  relating  to  the  proper  classification,  under  the  tariff  acts  of 
March  2,  1861,  August  5,  1861,  and  July  14,  1862,  of  certain  articles  of 
foreign  manufacture  and  production  entered  at  the  ports  of  Boston,  New 
York,  &c. 

BENZOLE,  OR  BENZONE. 

Treasury  Departments  February  9,  1883. 

Sir:  I have  had  under  consideration  the  appeal  of  S.  M.  Holmes, 
from  your  decision  assessing  duty,  at  the  rate  of  20  cents  per  gallon,  on 
certain  “Benzole,”  or  “Benzone,”  contained  in  an  entry  made  by  him 
January  27,  1863. 

The  appellant  claims  “ that  it  is  only  liable  to  a duty  of  twenty  per 
centum  ad  valorem,  as  an  unenumerated  article,  and  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  last  clause  of  section  24  of  the  act  of  March  2,  1861.” 

“ Benzole,”  or  “ Benzone,”  is  the  first  run  of  the  stills  in  the  distillation 
of  Petroleum — much  lighter  and  more  ethereal  thau  the  oil  which  fol- 
lows, and  very  similar  in  character  to  spirits  of  turpentine.  It  is  used 
as  a substitute  for  that  article  in  painting,  burning  fluid,  &c.,  Ac.*  and  for 
most  purposes  it  is  said  to  be  equally  useful ; nor  is  it  used  for  any  pur- 
pose where  spirits  of  turpentine  may  not  be. 

“ Benzole,”  or  “Benzone,”  is  not  specifically  provided  for  in  the  exist- 
ing tariff  acts,  but  must  be  considered  as  falling  within  the  provisions  of 
section  20  of  the  act  approved  August  30,  1842,  viz: 

“That  there  shall  be  levied,  collected,  and  paid,  on  each  and  every 
non-enumerated  article  which  bears  a similitude,  either  in  material, 
quality,  texture,  or  the  use  to  which  it  may  be  applied,  to  any  enumerated 
article  chargeable  with  duty,  the  same  rate  of  duty  which  is  levied  and 
charged  on  the  enumerated  article  which  it  most  resembles  in  any  of  the 
particulars  before  mention,  &c.,  <fec.” 

“Benzole,”  or  “Benzone,”  most  closely  resembles  spirits  of  turpentine, 
and  is,  in  my  opinion,  subject  to  the  same  rate  of  duty,  viz.,  fifteen  cents 
per  gallon,  and  1 hereby  direct  it  to  be  so  classified. 

I am,  very  respectfully, 

S.  P.  Chase,  Sec.  of  the  Treasury . 

To  N.  G.  Isbell,  Esq,,  Collectors  Detroit , Mich. 

ENTRY  OF  GOODS,  INITIATED  JULY  31,  1862. 

Treasury  Departments  February  19,  1863. 

Sir  : I have  received  your  report  on  the  appeals  of  Messrs.  Chapman, 
Lyon  & Noyes,  and  others,  from  your  decision  subjecting  to  duty,  under 
the  tariff  act  of  July  14,  1862,  certain  merchandise  imported  and  entered 
by  them  prior  to  the  1st  day  of  August — the  day  when  said  act  went 
into  effect — but  the  duties  on  which  were  not  paid  until  that  day. 
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The  entry  in  this  case  was  initiated  on  the  31st  of  July,  but  not  com- 
pleted, nor  the  goods  formally  delivered  from  the  importing  vessel,  until 
on  and  after  the  1st  day  of  August. 

Inc  onformity  with  my  decision  of  November  13, 1862,  on  an  application 
from  Messrs.  Fairchild  & Fanshawe,  for  withdrawal  for  consumption  of 
certain  blankets,  I am  of  the  opinion,  the  importers  having  made  entry 
before  the  new  act  went  into  effect,  but  were  unable  to  complete  it,  by 
causes  beyond  their  control,  that  the  goods  must  be  considered  subject  to 
the  rate  of  duty  existing  on  the  31st  of  July  last. 

I am,  very  respecfully, 

S.  P.  Chase,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury . 

To  Hiram  Barnet,  Esq.,  Collector , New  York . 

“OLD  BOILERS”  OF  A BRITISH  STEAMER. 

Treasury  Department,  March  16,  1863. 

Sir:  Your  letter  transmitting  an  affidavit  and  appeal  of  Captain  Thos. 
Leach,  of  the  steamer  “ Arabian,”  of  Niagara,  C.  W.,  from  your  decision 
exacting  duty,  at  the  rate  of  $6  per  ton,  on  certain  old  iron  boilers,  has 
been  considered.  - 

It  appears  the  steamer  “Arabian”  cleared  from  Portland,  Maine,  for 
St.  John  via  New  York,  and  the  captain  finding  the  flues  of  the  boilers 
defective,  put  into  Boston  in  distress ; had  them  replaced  with  new  boilers, 
and  sold  the  defective  boilers  as  old  iron. 

The  numerous  acts  of  Congress  laying  duties  on  merchandise,  as  well 
as  those  regulating  the  collection  of  the  same,  uniformly  contemplate  the 
cargo ; they  refer  to  articles  having  the  quality  of  merchandise  in  the 
ordinary  and  popular  sense  of  the  word.  They  refer  also  to  goods  intend- 
ed to  be  introduced  into  the  country  for  sale  and  consumption,  or  for  the 
general  purposes  of  commeree.  It  has  been  uniformly  held  that,  to  con- 
stitute an  importation  within  the  true  meaning  of  the  law,  the  arrival 
must  be  voluntary,  with  the  intent  to  import’. 

Your  decision  exacting  a duty  at  the  rate  of  six  dollars  per  ton  on  the 
old  iron  boilers,  as  above  stated,  is  overruled. 

I am,  very  respectfully, 

Geo.  Harrington,  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Treasury . 

To  J.  Z.  Goodrich,  Esq.,  Collector , Boston , Mass. 

DISCRIMINATING  DUTY SPANISH  BOTTOMS. 

Treasury  Department , March  16,  1863. 

Sir:  The  appeal  of  Messrs.  Webster  & Craig,  on  behalf  of  Messrs. 
M.  Echeverria  & Co.,  from  your  decision  exacting  10  per  cent  discrimi- 
nating duty  on  sundry  merchandise  imported  by  them,  per  Spanish  bark 
“Teresta,”  from  Matamoras,  in  September  last,  is  before  me. 

The  appellants  allege  the  cargo  of  the  “Teresta”  was  made  up  in  chief 
part  of  wool,  cotton,  goat  skins,  and  lead  in  bars  ; and  the  collector  has 
no  authority  to  assess  duty  on  those  articles,  except  in  pursuance  of  some 
act  of  Congress  fixing  the  rate  and  amount. 

The  said  discriminating  duty  was  charged  in  pursuance  of  the  3d  sec- 
tion of  the  act  of  August  5,  1861 ; particularly  of  the  following  clause: 

“ And  on  all  other  articles,  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise,  not  impor- 
ted direct  from  the  place  of  their  growth  or  production,  or  in  foreign  ves- 
sels, entitled  by  reciprocal  treaties  to  be  exempt  from  discriminating  du- 
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ties,  tonnage,  and  other  charges,  shall  be  subject  to  pay,  in  addition  to 
the  duties  imposed  by  this  act,  ten  per  centum  ad  valorem,  Ac.” 

Spain  has  no  such  treaty  with  the  United  States. 

This  general  provision  of  law  has  not  been  repealed  by  any  subsequent 
tariff  act  changing  the  rates  of  duty  on  specific  articles.  The  ground  as- 
sumed by  the  appellants  is  not  tenable,  but  is  at  variance  with  the  deci- 
sions of  the  Supreme  Court ; the  latter  regarding  the  revenue  laws  as  a 
system,  the  general  provisions  of  which  remain  in  force,  unless  repealed 
in  terms  by  or  are  repugnant  to  subsequent  enactments. 

Your  decision  is  hereby  affirmed. 

I am,  very  respectfully, 

Geo.  Harrington,  Acting  Sec . of  the  Treasury . 

Hiram  Barnet,  Esq.,  Collector,  dec.,  ff.  Y. 

TANNED  CALFSKINS. 

Treasury  Department , March  16,  1863. 

Sir  : The  appeal  of  Wallentein  <fc  Kunst  from  your  decision  assess- 
ing duty,  at  the  rate  of  30  per  cent,  on  certain  “tanned  calfskins”  im- 
ported by  them,  per  ship  John  Russell,  has  been  considered. 

It  is  claimed  by  the  appellants  “that  the  goods  in  question  are  entitled 
to  entry  at  the  rate  of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem,  under  section  20  of  tariff 
act  1861,  as  upper  leather.” 

The  merchandise  was  entered  as  “ calfskins,”  and  returned  by  the  ap- 
praisers as  “ tanned  calfskins.” 

The  question  now  raised  was  disposed  of  by  the  decision  of  July  10, 
1861,  affirming  your  decision  assessing  duty,  at  the  rate  of  25  per  cent, 
on  similar  goods,  imported  by  S.  Mendelson. 

Section  13  of  the  tariff  act  of  July  14,  1862,  (under  which  the  entry 
of  the  appellants  was  made,)  imposes  an  additional  duty  of  5 per  cent  on 
“ tanned  leather  of  all  descriptions.”  • 

Your  decision  is  hereby  affirmed. 

I am,  very  respectfully, 

Geo.  Harrington,  Acting  Sec . of  the  Treasury. 

Hiram  Barnet,  Esq.,  Collector , dkc.,  N.  Y. 

NUX  VOMICA. 

Treasury  Department , March  16, 1863. 

Sir  : I have  considered  the  appeal  of  Fred.  Lenning  from  your  deci- 
sion assessing  a duty  of  30  per  cent  on  certain  “ nux  vomica,”  imported 
by  him  from  Liverpool. 

The  appellant  contends  that  the  article  in  question  is  subject  to  a duty 
of  10  per  cent  only,  as  a production  of  a country  beyond  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  and  imported  from  a place  this  side  of  the  Gape  of  Good 
Hope ; that  the  tariff  act  of  March  2,  1861,  allowed  “ nux  vomica  ” to  be 
imported  free ; and  that  “nux  vomica,”  not  being  mentioned  in  section 
5 of  the  tariff  act  of  July  14,  1862,  “it  cannot  be  touched  by  the  general 
clause,  being  specially  provided  for,  as  free,  by  act  of  March  2,  1861,  and 
it  must  so  remain,  unless  changed  by  special  act  by  name? 

Section  5 of  the  tariff  act  of  July  14,  1862,  is  as  follows : 

“That  from  and  after  the  day  and  year  aforesaid,  in  lieu  of  the  duties 
heretofore  imposed  by  law  on  the  articles  hereinafter  mentioned,  and  on 
such  as  may  now  be  exempt  from  duty,  there  shall  be  levied,  collected, 
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and  paid,  on  the  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  enumerated  and  provided 
for  in  this  section,  imported  from  foreign  countries,  the  following  duties 
and  rates  of  duty,  that  is  to  say  : . * * * * * * 

arsenic  in  all  forms,  ammonia,  and  sulphate  and  carbonate  of  ammonia; 
bark,  cinchona,  Peruvian,  Lima,  Oalisaya,  quills,  and  all  other  medicinal 
barks,  flowers,  leaves,  plants,  roots,  and  seeds,  not  otherwise  provided  for, 
80  per  cent  ad  valorem.” 

I am  clearly  of  the  opinion  that  “nux  vomica,”  being  a medicinal  seed, 
and  w not  otherwise  provided  for,”  is  subject  to  this  clause,  and  liable  to 
duty  at  the  rate  of  20  per  cent  under  it,  and  10  per  cent  additional  un- 
der section  14,  as  admitted  by  the  appellant. 

Your  decision  is  hereby  affirmed. 

I am,  very  respectfully, 

Geo.  Harrington,  Acting  Sec.  of  the  Treasury. 

Wm.  B.  Thomas,  Esq.,  Collector , <tc.f  Philadelphia . 

COMMON  BLUE  PRINTED  INDtA  CHINA. 

Treasury  Department , March  16,  1863. 

Sir  : The  appeal  of  Richard  Briggs  from  your  decision  assessing  duty, 
at  the  rate  of  40  per  cent  ad  valorem,  on  certain  “common  blue  printed 
India  China,”  imported  by  him  from  Hong  Kong,  has  been  considered. 

The  appellant  claims  that  the  article  is  neither  gilded,  ornamented,  or 
decorated  in  any  manner ; that  it  is  not  known  or  considered  by  the  trade 
as  “decorated ;”  and  that  it  should  pay  but  35  per  Gent  ad  valorem. 

By  the  act  of  July  14,  1862,  section  12,  China  ware,  in  order  to  be 
rated  at  35  per  cent  ad  valorem,  must  only  be  “ plain  white.”  In  the 
tame  section,  “China  ware  gilded,  ornamented  or  decorated  in  any  man- 
ner, 40  per  centum  ad  valorem.” 

The  appellant  admits  that  the  China  ware  in  question  is  “ blue.”  An 
examination  proved  it  to  be  ornamented  with  blue  figures,  landscapes,  etc. 

Your  decision  is  affirmed. 

I am,  very  respectfully, 

Geo.  Harrington,  Acting  Sec.  of  the  Treasury. 

To  Hiram  Barnet,  Esq.,  Collector , New  York . 

VELLUM  CLOTH. 

. Treasury  Department , March  16,  1863. 

Sir:  I have  examined  the  question  presented  by  you  to  this  Depart- 
ment, whether  “ vellum  cloth”  was  subject,  in  February,  1862,  to  a duty 
at  the  rate  of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem,  as  levied  by  the  collector  at  Port- 
land, or,  as  suggested  by  you,  to  30  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

It  appears  that  the  collector  of  Portland  assessed  the  duty  at  25  per 
cent  on  the  article  as  a manufacture  wholly  of  cotton,  although  styled 
“ vellum  doth,”  under  the  assurance  of  the  importer  (who  resides  at  Bos- 
ton) that  such  rate  of  duty  was  assessed  in  Boston,  under  the  classifica- 
tion of  cotton  manufactures  not  provided  for.  This  assurance  was,  upon 
examination  by  him,  found  to  be  correct. 

The  article  in  question  is  well  known  as  “ tracing  cloth,”  and  is  a man- 
ufacture of  cotton,  not  specially  designated  in  the  existing  tariffs ; and 
was  subject,  in  my  opinion,  in  February,  1862,  to  a duty  of  30  per  cent 
ad  valorem,  under  the  3d  clause  of  the  14th  section  of  the  tariff  act  of 
March  2, 1861,  which  levies  that  rate  “on  all  manufactures  composed 
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wholly  of  cotton,  bleached,  unbleached,  printed,  painted,  or  dyed,  not 
otherwise  provided  for.” 

Your  aetion  in  the  matter  is  hereby  approved. 

I am,  very  respectfully, 

Geo.  Harrington,  Acting  Sec . of  the  Treasury . 

To  N.  Sargent,  Esq.,  Com . of  Customs , Washington. 

MUSLIN  DELAINES,  AND  GOODS  07  SIMILAR  DESCRIPTION. 

Treasury  Department  March  20,  1863. 

Sir  : On  certain  merchandise  imported  by  Charles  Stoddard  and  J. 
S.  Lovering,  and  others,  you  assess  a duty  of  two  cents  per  square  yard, 
and  thirty  per  cent  ad  valorem,  under  the  clause  in  section  9 of  the  tariff 
act  of  July  14,  1862,  which  levies  an  additional  duty  of  two  cents  per 
s<^iare  yard,  as  follows  : 

“On  all  delaines,  cashmere  delaines,  muslin  delaines,  barege  delaines, 
composed  wholly  or  in  part  of  worsted,  wool,  mohair,  or  goats’  hair,  and 
on  all  goods  of  similar  description,  not  exceeding  in  value  forty  cents  per 
square  yard.” 

Messrs.  Stoddard  <fc  Lovering  claim  that  the  goods  in  question  should 
be  assessed  at  the  rate  of  thirty-five  per  cent  ad  valorem,  as  manufactures 
of  mixed  materials,  not  otherwise  provided  for;”  other  importers  of  like 
goods  claim  that  the  proper  classification  should  be  as  “other  manufac- 
tures of  worsted  goods,  or  of  which  worsted  shall  be  a component  mate- 
rial, not  otherwise  provided  for others,  again,  as  “ manufactures  not 
otherwise  provided  for,  composed  of  mixed  materials,  in  part  of  cotton, 
silk,  wool,  etc. and  “ that  the  goods  in  question  are  not  similar  to  de- 
laines*’ ” 

The  clause  of  section  9 of  the  tariff  act  of  July  14,  1862,  above  quot- 
ed, provides  for  every  description  of  delaines,  whether  dyed  or  printed, 
plain  or  twilled.  It  says,  “on  all  delaines , etc.,”  and  “on  all  goods  of 
similar  description , not  exceeding  in  value  forty  cents  per  square  yard.” 

The  question  now  arises,  what  constitutes  “similar  description?”  I am 
of  the  opinion,  that  all  goods  composed  of  the  same  materials,  and  used 
for  the  same  purpose  as  a delaine,”  must  be  treated  as  of  “similar  des- 
cription.” No  line  of  demarcation  can  be  drawn  between  one  class  of 
ladies’  dress  fabrics,  composed  of  the  materials  named  in  the  section 
quoted,  and  another,  that  will  ensure  a satisfactory  degree  of  uniformity 
throughout  the  country.  In  this  opinion  a majority  of  the  experts  of  the 
customs,  to  whom  the  subject  has  been  referred,  agree. 

Your  decision  is  hereby  affirmed. 

I am,  very  respectfully, 

S.  P.  Chase,  Sec.  of  the  Treasury. 

J.  Z.  Goodrich,  Esq.,  Collector , etc.,  Boston. 

robinson’s  patent  groats. 

Treasury  Department,  January  22,  1863. 

It  has  been  decided  by  me,  on  a question  presented  by  the  collector  at 
Boston,  that  an  article  styled  “ Robinson’s  Patent  Groats  ” is  a “ manufac- 
ture not  enumerated,”  apd  under  existing  tariffs,  subject  to  a duty  at  the 
rate  of  20  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  should  not  be  classified  as  a medicinal 
preparation,  under  section  5 of  the  tariff  act  of  July  14,  1862. 

S.  P.  Chase,  Sec.  of  the  Treasury. 
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TO  COLLECTORS  AND  OTHER  OFFICERS  OF  THE  CU8TOM8. 

In  sending  us  the  following  official  copies  of  acts  of  the  last  Congress, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  says : 

“I  transmit  herewith  copies  of  several  acts  of  Congress,  approved 
March  3,  1863,  to  wit: 

An  Act  to  facilitate  the  collection  of  the  revenue  in  El  Paso  County,  Tex- 
as, and  in  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico. 

An  Act  to  prevent  and  punishment  frauds  upon  the  revenue,  to  provide 
for  the  more  certain  and  speedy  collection  of  claims  in  favor  of  the 
United  States,  and  for  other  purposes. 

An  Act  to  equalize  and  establish  the  compensation  of  the  collector^  of 
the  customs  on  the  northern,  northeastern,  and  northwestern  frontiers, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

An  Act  to  modify  existing  laws  imposing  duties  on  imports,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

“ There  appears  to  be  no  necessity  for  any  further  instructions,  at  this 
time,  in  reference  to  the  first  three  of  these  Acts.  The  seventh  section 
of  the  last,  which  authorizes  a drawback  on  foreign  saltpetre,  manufac- 
tured into  gunpowder  in  the  United  States  and  exported  therefrom,  will 
be  executed  in  conformity  with  the  Treasury  instructions  of  Januarv  22, 
1862.” 

An  Act  to  facilitate  the  collection  of  the  revenue  in  El  Paso  County,  Tex- 
as, and  in  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  tenth  section  of  an 
act  entitled  “An  act  making  appropriations  for  the  legislative,  executive, 
and  judicial  expenses  of  the  government  for  the  year  ending  thirtieth  of 
June,  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty- eight,”  approved  March  third,  eighteen 
hundred  and  fifty-seven,  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  repealed  , and  the 
act  entitled  “ An  act  creating  a collection  district  in  Texas  and  New  Mex- 
ico,” approved  August  second,  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-four,  is  hereby 
revived  and  re-enacted : Provided , That  the  collector  shall  reside  at  El 
Paso,  Texas,  instead  of  Frontera. 

Sec.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted , That  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  of 
New  Mexico  shall  extend  over  the  citizens  of  El  Paso  County,  Texas,  only 
in  cases  not  instituted  by  indictment,  and  the  trial  and  proceedings  for 
violations  of  the  revenue  laws  in  said  district  court  of  New  Mexico  shall 
be  the  same  as  in  other  district  courts  of  the  United  States  invested  with 
admiralty  powers ; and  this  act  shall  take  effect  from  and  after  its  passage. 
Approved  March  3,  1863. 

An  Act  to  prevent  and  punish  frauds  upon  the  revenue,  to  provide  for  the 
more  certain  and  speedy  collection  of  claims  in  favor  of  the  United 
States,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled , That  from  and  after  the  first 
day  of  July,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-three,  all  invoices  of  goods,  wares, 
and  merchandise  imported  from  any  foreign  country  into  the  United 
States  shall  be  made  in  triplicate,  and  signed  by  the  person  or  persons 
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owning  or  shipping  said  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise,  if  the  same  have 
actually  been  purchased,  or  by  the  manufacturer  or  owner  thereof,  if  the 
same  have  been  procured  otherwise  than  by  purchase, Oor  by  the  duly  au- 
thorized agent  of  such  purchaser,  manufacturer  or  owner ; and  said  in- 
voices shall,  at  or  before  the  shipment  thereof,  be  produced  to  the  consul, 
vice-consul,  or  commercial  agent  of  the  United  States  nearest  the  place 
of  shipment  for  the  use  of  the  United  States,  and  shall  have  endorsed 
thereon,  when  so  produced,  a declaration  signed  by  said  purchaser,  man- 
ufacturer, owner,  or  agent,  setting  forth  that  said  invoice  is  in  all  respects 
true ; that  it  contains  (if  the  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  mentioned 
therein  are  subject  to  ad  valorem  duty,  and  were  obtained  by  purchase) 
a true  and  full  statement  of  the  time  when  and  the  place  where  the  same 
wye  purchased,  and  the  actual  cost  thereof,  and  of  all  charges  thereon  ; 
and.  that  no  discounts,  bounties,  or  drawbacks  are  contained  in  said  invoice 
but  such  as  have  actually  been  allowed  thereon  ; and  when  obtained  in  any 
other  manner  than  by  purchase,  the  actual  market  value  thereof  at  the 
time  and  plaee  when  and  where  the  same  were  procured  or  manufactured  ; 
and  if  subject  to  specific  duty,  the  actual  quantity  thereof;  and  that  no 
different  invoice  of  the  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise,  mentioned  in  the 
invoice  so  produced,  has  been  or  will  be  furnished  to  any  one.  If  said 
goods,  wares,  or  merchandise  have  been  actually  purchased,  said  declara- 
tion shall  also  contain  a statement  that  the  currency  in  which  said  invoice 
is  made  out  is  the  currency  which  was  actually  paid  for  said  goods,  wares, 
or  merchandise  by  the  purchaser.  And  the  person  so  producing  said  in- 
voice shall  at  the  same  time  declare  to  said  consul,  vice-consul,  or  com- 
mercial agent  the  port  in  the  United  States  at  which  it  is  intended  to 
make  entry  of  said  goods,  wares  or  merchandise ; whereupon  the  said 
consul,  vice-consul,  or  commercial  agent  shall  endorse  upon  each  of  said 
triplicates  a certificate,  under  his  hand  and  official  seal,  stating  that  said 
invoice  has  been  produced  to  him,  with  the  date  of  such  production,  and 
the  name  of  the  person  by  whom  the  same  was  produced,  and  the  port 
in  the  United  at  which  it  shall  be  the  declared  intention  to  make  entry 
of  the  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise  therein  mentioned.  And  thereupon 
the  said  consul,  vice-consul,  or  commercial  agent  shall  deliver  to  the  per- 
son producing  the  same  one  of  said  triplicates,  to  be  used  in  making  en- 
try of  said  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise;  shall  file  another  in  his  office, 
to  be  there  carefully  preserved ; and  shall,  as  soon  as  practicable,  trans- 
mit the  remaining  one  to  the  collector  of  the  port  of  the  United  States 
at  which  it  shall  be  declared  to  be  the  intention  to  make  entry  of  said 
goods,  wares,  or  merchandise.  And  no  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise  im- 
ported into  the  United  States  from  any  foreign  place  or  country  after  said 
first  day  of  July,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty  three,  shall  be  admitted  to 
an  entry  unless  the  invoice  presented  shall  in  all  respects  conform  to  the 
requirements  hereinbefore  mentioned,  and  shall  have  thereon  the  certifi- 
cate of  the  consul,  vice  consul,  or  commercial  agent  hereinbefore  specified, 
nor  unless  said  invoice  be  verified  at  the  time  of  making  suh  entry  by 
the  oath  or  affirmation  of  the  owner  or  consignee,  or  the  authorized  agent 
of  the  owner  or  consignee  thereof,  certifying  that  the  said  invoice  and 
the  declaration  thereon  are  in  all  respects  true,  and  were  made  by  the 
person  by  whom  the  same  purports  to  have  been  made,  nor,  except  as 
hereinafter  provided,  unless  the  triplicate  transmitted  by  said  consul,  vice- 
consul,  or  commercial  agent  to  the  collector  shall  have  been  received  by 
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him.  And  if  any  such  owner,  consignee,  or  agent,  of  any  goods,  wares, 
or  merchandise,  shall  knowingly  make,  or  attempt  to  make,  an  entry  there- 
of by  means  of  any  false  invoice,  or  false  certificate  of  a consul,  vice-con- 
sul, or  commercial  agent,  or  of  any  invoice  which  shall  not  contain  a true 
statement  of  all  the  particulars  hereinbefore  required,  or  by  means  of  any 
other  false  or  fraudulent  document  or  paper,  or  of  any  other  false  and 
fraudulent  practice  or  appliance  whatsoever,  said  goods,  wares,  and  mer- 
chandise, or  their  value,  shall  be  forfeited  and  disposed  of  a9  other  for- 
feitures for  violation  of  the  revenue  laws : Provided , That  where,  from  a 
change  of  the  destination  of  any  such  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise,  after 
the  production  of  the  invoice  thereof  to  the  consul,  vice-consul,  or  commer- 
cial agent,  as  hereinbefore  provided,  or  from  other  cause,  the  triplicate 
transmitted  to  the  collector  of  the  port  to  which  such  goods,  wares,  or 
merchandise  were  originally  destined,  shall  not  have  been  received  at  the 
port  where  the  same  actually  arrive,  and  where  it  is  desired  to  make  en- 
try thereof,  said  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  may  be  admitted  to  an 
entry  on  the  execution  by  the  owner,  consignee,  or  agent  of  a bond,  with 
sufficient  security,  in  double  the  amount  of  duty  apparently  due,  condi- 
tioned for  the  payment  of  the  duty  which  shall  be  found  to  be  actually 
due  thereon.  And  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  collector  of  the  port  where 
such  entry  shall  be  made  immediately  to  notify  the  consul,  vice-consul,  or 
commercial  agent,  to  whom  such  invoice  shall  have  been  produced,  to 
transmit  to  such  collector  a certified  copy  thereof;  and  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  such  consul,  vice  consul,  or  commercial  agent  to  transmit  the 
same  accordingly  without  delay ; and  said  duty  shall  not  be  finally  liqui- 
dated until  such  triplicate,  or  a certified  copy  thereof,  shall  have  been  re- 
ceived : Provided , That  such  liquidation  shall  not  be  delayed  longer  than 
eighteen  months  from  the  time  of  making  such  entry  : And  provided , 
further , That  when,  from  accident  or  other  cause,  it  shall  be  impractica- 
ble for  the  person  desiring  to  make  entry  of  any  goods,  wares,  or  mer- 
chandise, to  produce,  at  the  time  of  making  such  entry,  any  invoice  there- 
of, as  hereinbefore  required,  it  shall  he  lawful  for  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  authorize  the  entry  of  such  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise, 
upon  such  terms  and  in  accordance  with  such  general  or  special  regula- 
tions as  he  may  prescribe.  And  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  hereby 
invested  with  the  like  powers  of  remission  in  cases  of  forfeiture  arising 
under  this  act,  as  in  other  cases  of  forfeiture  under  the  revenue  laws: 
And  provided,  further,  That  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  not  apply  to 
countries  where  there  is  no  consul,  vice-consul,  or  commercial  agent  of 
the  United  States;  nor  shall  anything  herein  contained  be  construed  to 
require  for  goods  imported  under  the  reciprocity  treaty  with  Great  Brit 
ain,  signed  June  fifth,  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-four,  any  other  consular 
certificate  than  is  now  required  by  law.  And  this  act  shall  be  construed 
only  to  modify  and  not  repeal  the  act  of  March  first,  eighteen  hundred 
and  twenty-three,  entitled  “ An  act  supplementary  to  and  to  amend  an 
act  entitled  ‘An  act  to  regulate  the  collection  of  duties  on  imports  and 
tonnage,’  passed  March  second,  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety- 
nine,  and  for  other  purposes and  the  form  of  oath  therein  set  forth 
shall  be  modified  accordingly : And  provided,  further,  That  the  provisions 
of  this  act  shall  not  apply  to  invoices  of  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise 
imported  into  any  port  of  the  United  States  from  any  place  beyond  Cape 
Horn  or  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  until  the  first  day  of  January,  eighteen 
hundred  and  sixty -four. 
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Seo.  2.  And  he  it  further  enacted,  That  the  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury , 
under  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  shall  take  cognizance 
of  all  frauds  upon  the  revenue,  and  shall  exercise  a general  supervision 
over  the  measures  for  their  prevention  and  detection,  and  for  the  prose- 
cution of  persons  charged  with  the  commission  thereof;  and  it  shall  be 
the  duty  of  the  collectors  of  the  several  collection  districts  of  the  United 
States  to  report  to  him  all  seizures  of  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise  made 
by  them,  as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  same  are  made,  with  written 
statements  of  the  facts  upon  which  such  seizures  are  based.  And  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  the  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury  to  perform  the  duties 
nereby  enjoined  upon  him,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  hereby  au- 
thorized to  employ  not  more  than  three  clerks  in  addition  to  those  now 
assigned  to  the  office  of  the  Solicitor  by  law,  for  such  time  and  at  such 
rates  of  compensation  as  he  may  deem  for  the  public  interest,  and  pre- 
scribe the  compensation  to  be  allowed  to  such  clerks,  not  exceeding  the 
amount  now  allowed  to  clerks  of  like  class ; said  compensation  shall  be 
paid  in  the  same  manner  as  other  expenses  of  collecting  the  revenue. 

Sec.  3 And  he  it  further  enacted,  That  if  any  person  shall,  by  the  ex- 
hibition of  any  false  sample,  or  by  means  of  any  false  representation  or 
device,  or  by  collusion  with  any  officer  of  the  revenue,  or  otherwise, 
knowingly  effect,  or  aid  in  effecting,  an  entry  of  any  goods,  wares,  or 
merchandise  at  less  than  the  true  weight  or  measure  thereof,  or  upon  a 
false  classification  thereof  as  to  quality  or  value,  or  by  the  payment  of 
less  than  the  amount  of  duty  legally  due  t&ereon,  such  person  shall,  upon 
conviction  thereof,  be  fined  in  any  sum  not  exceeding  five  thousand  dol- 
lars, or  be  imprisoned  not  exceeding  two  years,  or  both,  at  the  discretion 
of  the  court. 

Sec.  4.  And  he  it  further  enacted,  That  if  any  officer  of  the  revenue 
shall,  by  collusion  with  any  importer  or  other  person,  or  by  means  of  any 
false  weight  or  measure,  orof  any  false  classification  as  to  quality  or  value 
of  any  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise,  or  by  any  other  means  whatever, 
knowingly  admit,  or  aid  in  admitting,  to  entry  any  such  goods,  wares,  or 
merchandise,  upon  the  payment  of  less  than  the  amount  of  duty  legally 
due  thereon,  or  shall  knowingly  accept,  from  any  person  engaged  in  the 
importation  of  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise  into  the  United  States,  or 
interested  as  principal  clerk,  or  agent  in  any  such  importation,  or  in  the 
entry  of  any  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise,  any  fee,  gratuity,  or  emolu- 
ment whatsoever,  such  officer  shall,  on  conviction  thereof,  be  removed 
from  office,  and  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not  exceeding  five  thousand 
dollars,  or  be  imprisoned  not  exceeding  two  years,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
court. 

Seo.  5.  And  he  it  further  enacted,  That  the  collectors  of  the  several 
districts  of  the  United  States,  in  all  cases  of  seizure  of  any  goods,  wares, 
or  merchandise  for  violation  of  the  revenue  laws,  the  appraised  value  of 
which,  in  the  district  wherein  such  seizure  shall  be  made,  shall  not  exceed 
one  thousand  dollars,  be,  and  they  are  hereby,  authorized,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  to  release  such  goods  on  pay- 
ment of  the  appraised  value  thereof. 

Seo.  6.  And  he  it  further  enacted,  That  if  any  person  who  shall  be  en- 
gaged in  the  importation  of  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise  into  the  United 
States,  or  who  shall  be  interested  as  principal,  clerk,  or  agent,  in  the  en- 
try of  any  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise,  shall  at  any  time  make,  or  offer 
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to  make,  to  any  officer  of  the  revenue,  any  gratuity  or  present  of  any 
money  or  other  thing  of  value,  such  person  shall,  on  conviction  thereof, 
be  fined  in  any  sum  not  exceeding  five  thousand  dollars,  or  be  imprisoned 
not  exceeding  two  years,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

Sec.  7.  And  be  it  further  enacted , That  whenever  it  shall  be  made  to 
appear,  by  affidavit,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  district  judge  of  any  dis- 
trict within  the  United  States,  that  any  fraud  on  the  revenue  has  been  at 
any  time  actually  committed,  or  attempted,  by  any  person  or  persons  in- 
terested or  in  any  way  engaged  in  the  importation  or  entry  of  merchan- 
dise at  any  port  within  the  United  States,  said  judge  shall  forthwith  issue 
his  warrant,  directed  to  the  collector  of  the  port  at  which  the  merchan- 
dise in  respect  to  which  said  alleged  frauds  have  been  committed  or  at- 
tempted has  been  imported  or  entered,  directing  said  officer,  or  his  duly 
authorized  agents  or  assistants,  to  enter  any  place  or  premises  where  any 
invoices,  books,  or  papers  relating  to  such  merchandise  or  fraud  are  de- 
posited, and  to  take  and  carry  the  same  away  to  be  inspected ; and  any 
invoices,  books,  or  papers  so  received  or  taken  shall  be  retained  by  the 
officer  receiving  the  same,  for  the  use  of  the  United  States,  so  long  as  the 
retention  thereof  may  be  necessary,  subject  to  the  control  and  direction 
of  the  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury. 

Sec.  8.  And  be  it  further  enacted , That  if  any  person  shall  wilfully 
conceal  or  destroy  any  invoice,  book,  or  paper  relating  to  any  merchan- 
dise liable  to  duty  which  has  been  or  shall  hereafter  be  imported  into  the 
United  States  from  any  foreign  port  or  country,  after  an  inspection  thereof 
shall  have  been  demanded  by  the  collector  of  any  collection  district  within 
the  United  States,  or  shall  at  any  time  conceal  or  destroy  any  such  in- 
voice, book,  or  paper,  for  the  purpose  of  suppressing  any  evidence  of 
fraud  therein  contained,  such  person  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a misde- 
meanor, and  shall,  upon  conviction  thereof,  be  punished  by  fine  not  ex- 
ceeding five  thousand  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  not  exceeding  two 
years,  or  both,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

Sec.  9.  And  be  it  further  enacted , That,  for  the  purpose  of  realizing  a 8 
much  as  may  properly  be  done  from  unproductive  lands,  and  other  pro- 
perty of  the  United  States  acquired  under  judicial  proceedings  or  other- 
wise in  the  collection  of  debts,  the  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury  be,  and  he 
is  hereby,  authorized,  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
to  rent,  for  a period  not  exceeding  three  years , or  sell  any  such  lands  or 
other  property  at  public  sale , after  advertising  the  time , place,  and  condi- 
tions of  such  sale,  for  three  months  preceding  the  same  in  some  newspaper 
published  in  the  vicinity  thereof  in  such  manner  and  upon  such  terms  as 
may,  in  his  judgment,  be  most  advantageous  to  the  public  interests. 

Sec.  10.  And  be  it  further  enacted , That  upon  a report  by  a district 
attorney,  or  any  special  attorney  or  agent  having  charge  of  any  claim  in 
favor  of  the  United  States,  showing  in  detail  the  condition  of  such  claim, 
and  the  terms  upon  which  the  same  may  be  compromised,  and  recom- 
mending that  the  same  be  compromised  upon  the  terms  so  offered,  and 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  authorized  to  compromise  such 
claim  accordingly. 

Sec.  11.  And  be  it  further  enacted , That  there  shall  be  taxed  and  paid 
to  district  attorneys  two  per  centum  upon  all  moneys  collected  or  realized 
in  any  suit  or  proceeding  arising  under  the  revenue  laws  conducted  by 
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them  in  which  the  United  States  is  a party.  The  act  in  relation  to  costs, 
approved  February  twenty-sixth,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty- 
three,  shall  not  apply  to  such  allowances,  and  the  same  shall  be  in  lieu 
of  all  costs  and  fees  in  such  suit  or  proceedings. 

Sec.  12.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  in  all  suits  or  proceedings 
against  collectors  or  other  officers  of  the  revenue  for  any  act  done  by 
them,  or  for  the  recovery  of  any  money  exacted  by  or  paid  to  such  officer 
and  by  him  paid  into  the  treasury  of  the  United  States,  in  the  perform- 
ance of  his  official  duty,  in  which  any  district  or  other  attorney  shall 
be  directed  to  appear  on  behalf  of  such  officer  by  the  Secretary  or  Soli- 
citor of  the  Treasury,  or  by  any  other  proper  officer  of  the  government, 
such  attorney  shall  be  allowed  such  compensation  for  his  services  therein 
as  shall  be  certified  by  the  court  in  which  such  suit  or  proceedings  shall 
be  had,  to  be  reasonable  and  proper,  and  approved  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury ; and  where  a recovery  shall  be  had  in  any  such  suitor  pro- 
ceedings, and  the  court  shall  certify  that  there  was  probable  cause  for  the 
act  done  by  the  collector  or  other  officer,  or  that  he  acted  under  the  di- 
rections of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  other  proper  officer  of  the 
government,  no  execution  shall  issue  against  such  collector  or  other 
officer,  but  the  amount  so  recovered  shall,  upon  final  judgment,  be  pro- 
vided for  and  paid  out  of  the  proper  appropriation  from  the  treasury. 

Sec.  13.  And  be  it  further  enacted , That  in  all  suits  or  proceedings 
against  collectors  or  other  officers  of  the  revenue  for  any  act  done  by 
them,  or  for  the  recovery  of  any  money  exacted  by  or  paid  to  such  officers, 
which  shall  have  been  paid  into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  respective  district  attorneys  within  the  district 
where  such  suit  or  proceedings  shall  be  had,  unless  otherwise  instructed 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  to  appear  on  behalf  of  such  officers. 
And  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  several  district  attorneys,  on  the  first  of 
October  of  each  year,  to  make  returns  to  the  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury  of 
the  number  of  proceedings  and  suits  commenced,  pending,  and  determined 
within  his  district  during  the  fiscal  year  next  preceding  the  date  of  such 
returns,  which  returns  shall  show  the  date  when  such  proceedings  or  suits 
in  each  case  commenced ; and  if,  for  any  reason,  ^he  determination  of 
such  proceedings  or  suits  shall  have  been  delayed  or  continued  beyond  the 
usual  or  reasonable  period,  such  reasons  shall  be  set  forth,  together  with 
a statement  of  the  measures  taken  by  the  district  attorney  to  press  such 
proceedings  or  suits  to  a close.  And  the  returns  hereby  directed  shall  be 
embraced  in  a report  by  the  Solicitor  to  the  Secretary,  of  the  Treasury, 
to  be  by  him  annually  transmitted  to  Congress,  with  a statement  of  all 
moneys  received  by  the  Solicitor,  and  by  each  district  attorney  under  the 
provisions  of  this  act. 

Sec.  14.  And  be  it  further  enacted , That  the  seventeenth  section  of  the 
act  entitled  “ An  act  increasing  temporarily  the  duties  on  imports,  and 
for  other  purposes,”  approved  July  fourteenth,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty- 
two,  and  so  much  of  the  eighty-ninth  section  of  the  act  entitled  “ An  act 
to  regulate  the  collection  of  duties  on  imports  and  tonnage,”  approved 
March  second,  seventeen  hundred  and  ninety-nine,  and  so  much  of  the 
third  section  of  the  act  entitled  “ An  act  in  addition  to  the  act  for  the 
punishment  of  certain  crimes  against  the  United  States,”  approved  March 
twenty-six,  eighteen  hundred  and  four,  as  impose  any  limitation  upon  the 
commencement  of  any  action  or  proceeding  for  the  recovery  of  any  fine, 
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penalty,  or  forfeiture,  incurred  by  reason  of  the  violation  of  any  law  of 
the  United  States  relating  to  the  importation  or  entry  of  goods,  wares, 
or  merchandise,  are  hereby  repealed. 

Approved  March  3,  1863. 

An  Act  to  equalize  and  establish  the  compensation  of  the  collectors  of 

the  customs  on  the  northern,  northeastern,  and  northwestern  frontiers, 

and  for  other  purposes. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Uni- 
ted  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled , That  the  collector  of  cus- 
toms of  each  of  the  districts  aforesaid  shall  render,  with  his  accounts  of 
the  expenses  incident  to  his  office,  a list  of  the  clerks  and  other  officers 
of  the  customs  employed  by  him,  stating  the  rate  of  compensation  al- 
lowed to  each,  the  duties  they  severally  perform,  and  also  an  account  of 
the  sums  paid  for  stationery,  fuel,  and  all  other  office  expenses,  including 
office  rent ; for  all  of  which  expenses  he  shall  submit  an  estimate  each 
month  in  advance,  and  shall  state  the  purposes  for  which  any  premises 
are  used ; and  shall  also  render  an  accurate  account  of  all  fees  and  com- 
missions collected  by  him. 

Sec.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted , That  the  district  of  Sackett’s  Har- 
bor be,  and  is  hereby,  annexed  to  the  district  of  Cape  Vincent,  and  the 
district  so  annexed  is  hereby  abolished  and  constituted  a part  of  the  dis- 
trict to  which  it  is  annexed  ; and  that  the  district  of  Niagara  is  hereby 
extended  so  as  to  include  the  entire  county  of  Niagara  to  the  channel  of 
Tonawanda  Creek ; and  that  Lewiston,  in  the  district  of  Niagara,  is 
hereby  discontinued  as  a port  of  entry,  and  that  the  port  of  entry  for  the 
district  be,  and  is  hereby,  established  at  Suspension  Bridge. 

Sec.  3.  And  be  it  further  enacted , That  Plattsburg,  in  the  district  of 
Champlain,  is  hereby  discontinued  as  a port  of  entry,  and  that  the  port 
of  entry  for  the  district  be,  and  is  hereby,  established  at  Rouse’s  Point, 
at  which  place  the  collector  of  the  district  shall  reside,  and  a deputy  col- 
lector shall  reside  at  Plattsburg ; and  all  vessels  passing  through  Lake 
Champlain,  from  Canada,  shall  hereafter  be  required  to  report  to  the  col- 
lector of  customs  at  Rouse’s  Point. 

Sec.  4.  And  be  it  further  enacted , That  Michilimackinack,  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Michilimackinack,  is  hereby  discontinued  as  af  port  of  entry,  and 
that  the  port  of  entry  for  the  district  be,  and  is  hereby,  established  at 
Sault  Ste.  Marie,  at  which  place  the  collector  of  the  district  shall  reside, 
and  a deputy  collector  shall  reside  at  Michilimackinack. 

Sec.  5.  And  be  it  further  enacted , That  all  acts  and  parts  of  acts  re- 
pugnant to  the  provisions  of  this  act  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby,  re- 
pealed. 

Approved  March  3,  1863. 


An  Act  to  modify  existing  laws  imposing  duties  on  imports,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled , That  all  goods,  wares,  and 
merchandise  now  in  public  stores  or  bonded  warehouses,  on  which  duties 
are  unpaid,  having  been  in  bond  more  than  one  year  and  less  than  three, 
years,  when  the  act  entitled  u An  act  increasing  temporarily  the  duties 
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on  imports,  and  for  other  purposes,”  approved  July  fourteenth,  eighteen 
hundred  and  sixty-two,  went  into  effect,  may  be  entered  for  consumption, 
and  the  bonds  cancelled,  at  any  time  before  the  first  day  of  June  next,  on 
payment  of  the  duties  at  the  rates  prescribed  by  the  act  aforesaid,  and  all 
acts  and  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  act  are 
hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted , That  section  fourteen  of  an  act  en- 
titled “An  act  increasing  temporarily  the  duties  on  imports,  and  for  other 
purposes,”  approved  July  fourteenth,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-two,  be, 
and  the  same  hereby  is,  modified  so  as  to  allow  cotton  and  raw  silk  as 
reeled  from  the  cocoon,  of  the  growth  or  produce  of  countries  beyond 
the  Cape  of  Good  H^pe,  to  be  exempt  from  any  additional  duty  when 
imported  from  places  this  side  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  for  two  years 
from  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act. 

Sec.  3.  And  be  it  further  enacted , That  so  much  of  an  act  entitled,  “ An 
act  to  authorize  protection  to  be  given  to  citizens  of  the  United  States 
who  may  discover  deposits  of  guano,”  approved  August  eighteenth,  eighteen 
hundred  and  fifty-six,  as  prohibits  the  export  thereof  is  hereby  suspended 
in  relation  to  all  persons  who  have  complied  with  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion second  of  said  act  for  two  years  from  and  after  July  fourteenth, 
eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-three. 

Sec.  4.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  proviso  in  section  fifteen  of 
an  act  entitled  “An  act  increasing  temporarily  the  duties  on  imports,  and 
for  other  purposes,”  approved  July  fourteenth,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty- 
two,  shall  be  construed  to  include  any  ship,  vessel,  or  steamer,  to  or  from 
any  port  or  place  south  of  Mexico,  down  to  and  including  Aspinwall  and 
Panama. 

Sec.  5.  And  be  it  further  enacted , That,  in  lieu  of  the  duties  now  im- 
posed by  law,  there  shall  be  levied  and  collected  upon  printing  paper  un- 
sized, used  for  books  and  newspapers  exclusively,  twenty  per  centum  ad 
valorem ; upon  seedlac  and  sticklac  the  same  duties  now  imposed  upon 
gum  shellac  ; upon  polishing  powders,  of  all  descriptions,  Frankfort  black, 
and  Berlin  Chinese,  fig  and  wash  blue,  twenty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Sec.  6.  And  be  it  further  enacted , That  from  and  after  the  passage  of 
this  act  the  duty  on  petroleum  and  coal  illuminating  oil,  crude  and  not 
refined,  when  imported  from  foreign  countries  in  a crude  state,  shall  be 
twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem , and  no  more. 

Sec.  7.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  from  and  after  the  passage  of 
this  act  there  shall  be  allowed  a drawback  on  foreign  saltpetre,  manufac- 
tured into  gunpowder  in  the  United  States  and  exported  therefrom,  equal 
in  amount  to  the  duty  paid  on  the  foreign  saltpetre  from  which  it  shall 
be  manufactured,  to  be  ascertained  under  such  regulations  a9  shall  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  no  more : Provided,  That 
ten  per  centum  on  the  amount  of  all  drawbacks  so  allowed  shall  be  re- 
tained for  the  use  of  the  United  States  by  the  collectors  paying  such  draw- 
backs respectively. 

Approved  March  3,  1863. 
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A FABLE  FOE  CLIENTS* 

The  following  fable  is  from  the  Dutch  of  the  Reverend  J.  De  Liefde, 
whose  charming  productions,  for  both  old  and  young,  deserve  to  be  bet- 
ter known  among  us.  The  subject  is  not  a new  one — from  JEeop  down 
there  has  been  a succession  of  fables  and  facts,  with  vivid  morals,  on  the 
folly  of  going  to  law  unnecessarily.  In  spite  of  them,  however,  needless 
litigation  has  not  yet  quite  died  out,  and  we  launch  Mr.  De  Liefde’s  fable 
upon  the  sea  of  society,  as  a little  buoy  which  may  save  a big  shipwreck. 

A fox  and  a goat  were  walking  together  on  the  main  road.  After 
haviiig  advanced  a few  yards,  they  saw  a bag  lying  at  the  side  of  the 
hedge. . “ I wonder  what  there  may  be  in  that  bag,”  said  the  goat. 

“ I’ll  see,”  said  the  fox,  and  putting  his  mouth  to  the  string  with  which 
the  bag  was  tied,  he  bit  it  through  in  a moment ; then  seizing  the  bot- 
tom of  the  bag  with  his  teeth,  he  shook  it  and  the  most  splendid  carrots 
rolled  out.  “ Those  are  for  me,”  said  the  fox,  “ for  I have  opened  the 
bag.” 

“ You  shan’t  touch  them,”  answered  the  goat,  “ or  HI  batter  you  with 
my  horns  till  your  ribs  crack.” 

The  fox  looked  at  the  large  horns  of  the  goat  and  showed  his  teeth. 
The  goat,  seeing  the  fox’s  teeth,  thought  within  himself,  “I  don’t  like 
those  sharp  fellows.”  And  the  fox  thought,  “ I don’t  believe  my  ribs 
would  stand  those  horns.”  So  they  kept  standing  over  the  carrots,  and 
looked  at  each  other,  but  neither  had  the  courage  to  touch  the  spoil. 

After  a pause,  the  fox  said,  “ What’s  the  use  of  our  standing  here  ? Let 
us  see  which  of  us  is  the  stronger.  Yonder  are  two  heaps  of  stones. 
Take  you  one  of  them,  and  I’ll  take  the  other.  He  who  first  throws 
down  his  heap  shall  have  the  carrots.” 

“Very  well,”  said  the  goat;  so  they  went  each  to  his  heap. 

The  goat  placed  himself  on  his  hind  legs,  and  knocked  with  his  horns 
till  the  ground  resounded,  but  the  heap  was  immovable. 

“You  don’t  hit  hard  enough,”  said  the  fox ; “ take  a run  at  it.” 

The  goat  went  a few  steps  back,  and  ran  at  the  heap  as  violently  a9 
he  could.  Crack ! Crack  ! and  both  his  horns  fell  down  to  the  ground. 
When  the  fox  saw  this,  he  began  to  dance  upon  his  hind  legs. 

“ Ah  ! my  dear  fellow,”  cried  he,  “ the  carrots  are  now  for  me  !” 

“Not  yet,”  said  the  goat.  “You  haven’t  thrown  down  your  heap,  and 
if  you  touch  the  carrots  before  then,  I’ll  fight  you  with  the  stumps  that 
are  left  on  my  head.” 

The  fox  looked  at  the  goat’s  stumps,  and  thought,  “ one  of  them  is  very 
sharp  yet;  he  might  rip  up  my  sides.”  “ Very  well,”  he  said,  “ I’ll  throw 
down  my  heap,  it’s  a trifle  to  me.”  So  he  dug  around  with  his  forefeet 
till  there  was  a large  bole  in  the  ground.  The  heap  tottered  and  fell, 
but  alas!  it  fell  on  the  fox,  and  broke  his  left  hind  leg. 

There  they  stood  looking  at  one  another  with  sad  faces;  the  one  with 
broken  horns,  the  other  with  a broken  leg. 
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“Jump  at  the  carrots !”  said  the  goat  maliciously,  “I  now  leave  them 
to  you.” 

“ I can’t,”  sighed  the  fox ; “my  leg  pains  me  too  much  ; you  may  take 
them.” 

“Very  well,”  said  the  goat,  and  ran  towards  the  bag.  But,  oh,  dear  ! 
there  was  neither  bag  nor  carrots,  for  during  their  quarrel  a peasant  had 
passed  by,  and  picked  up  both. 

“Alas!”  cried  the  goat,  “what  fools  we  are!  Had  we  divided  the 
treasure  in  peace,  I would  have  saved  my  horns,  you  your  leg,  and  each 
of  us  would  have  had  enough  of  carrots  !” 


THE  ARMY  ESTIMATES  FOR  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

The  European  Times  says  that  the  sum  required  from  Parliament  to 
maintain  all  branches  of  the  army  is  £15,060,237.  In  this  is  included,  for 
the  first  time,  the  cost  of  the  disembodied  militia,  in  accordance  with  the 
resolution  carried  by  Sir  G.  Lewis  in  the  House  of  Commons  a short  time 
since.  If,  for  purposes  of  comparison  we  throw  into  the  last  estimates 
the  sura  voted  for  the  disembodied  militia  during  1862-63,  we  shall  find 
it  swelling  our  total  outlay  to  £16,060,350.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  the 
sum  by  which  our  expenditure  is  actually  reduced  is  £1,000,113.  The 
total  number  of  men,  exclusive  of  those  serving  in  India  last  year,  was 
152,403,  of  whom  7,264  belonged  to  the  depots  in  India  paid  for  out  of 
the  Indian  revenues.  The  total  number  proposed  to  be  maintained  in  the 
ensuing  financial  year  is  148,242,  including  9,349  forming  the  Indian  de- 
pots. The  gross  reduction  of  numerical  strength  is  a little  over  4,000  men. 
But,  inasmuch  as  there  is  an  increase  of  more  than  1,700  on  the  Indian 
depots,  it  follows  that  . the  actual  reduction  effected  in  that  portion  of  the 
army  for  which  Parliament  provides  is  but  little  short  of  6,000  men.  This 
has  been  almost  entirely  effected  in  the  regimental  establishments  of  the 
infantry  by  taking  50  men  off  the  strength  of  each  battalion  not  serving  in 
or  proceeding  to  India,  China,  or  New  Zealand.  Upon  the  artillery  there 
is  a decrease  of  some  200  men ; but  the  engineers  are  augmented  by  about 
350.  These,  with  some  economical  changes  on  the  staff,  constitute  all  the 
alterations  in  the  numbers  of  our  military  establishments  at  home  and  in 
the  colonies.  In  India,  however,  the  British  forces,  which  were  75,899  in 
number  last  year,  are  now  reduced  to  72,676.  Including,  therefore,  all  the 
regular  forces  of  Her  Majesty,  in  addition  to  the  native  corps  of  India,  will 
amount,  in  round  numbers,  to  221,000  men,  as  compared  with  228,000 
last  year.  If  we  add  to  the  regular  troops  the  auxiliary  branches  now 
grouped  together,  we  shall  make  up  the  number  of  men  available  to  bear 
arms  to  something  over  500,000  men,  taking  the  militia  at  128,000,  the 
yeomanry  at  14,000,  and  the  volunteers  at  150,000.  With  a diminution 
of  numerical  strength  so  unimportant,  and  yet  so  large  a reduction  of  ex- 
pense, it  is  clear  that  the  saving  must  have  taken  place  upon  materials. 
This  is  altogether  the  case.  Indeed  the  pay  and  allowances  of  the  men 
show  an  increase  of  £255,000,  and  this,  coupled  with  the  increased  cost  of 
the  volunteers  under  the  new  arrangements,  and  £35,000  more  to  be  ex- 
pended’ on  the  militia,  nearly  make  up  the  total  increase,  which  is  £524,000. 
As  against  this,  however,  we  find  some  sweeping  reductions.  The  cost  of 
the  manufacturing  departments  is  lessened  by  £435,000,  or  just  one-third 
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of  the  sum  voted  last  year,  while  .warlike  stores  are  reduced  by  nearly 
£700,000,  being  set  down  at  £838,000,  instead  of  £1,537,000  as  in  the 
last  estimates.  The  expenditure  under  the  head  of  works  and  buildings  is 
also  brought  down  by  £148,000,  and  these,  with  some  minor  savings,  make 
the  reductions  for  effective  services  amount  to  £1,532,000.  Taking  a small 
net  increase  on  the  votes  for  non-effective  services,  we  find  the  gross  increase 
to  fall  short  of  the  gross  reduction  by  £1,000,013,  and  by  this  sura  the  es- 
timates of  1863-64  fall  short  of  those  by  which  they  were  preceded. 


AN  OPTICAL  WONDER. 

In  1858  Claudet,  the  eminent  optical  instrument  maker,  of  London, 
startled  Sir  David  Brewster  and  other  savants  of  England  with  the  dis- 
covery that  the  half  of  a stereoscopic  view  could  be  made  to  present  a solid 
(i.  e.  a stereoscopic)  of  feet.  This  discovery,  says  the  Journal  of  Commerce , 
has  been  developed  in  something  so  brilliant  and  beautiful,  that  the  pictures 
produced  are  as  much  beyond  the  ordinary  photograph  as  that,  in  fidelity 
and  beauty,  is  beyond  the  old  fashioned  engraving. . In  short,  the  delight 
which  one  person  has  in  looking  through  the  stereoscope,  a thousand  per- 
sons can  have  at  once — so  that  there  is  sympathetic  and  social  pleasure. 
The  stereopticon,  as  it  is  called,  takes  the  ordinary  glass  stereoscopic  view, 
and  by  fine  lenses  and  the  most  intense  of  artificial  lights,  throws  and  mag- 
nifies the  miniature  view  upon  a canvass,  to  such  an  extent  that  every  one 
in  a building  as  vast  as  the  Academy  of  Music  can  see  with  distinctness 
each  scene.  There  is  no  straiuing  of  the  vision  ; there  is  no  wearying  of 
the  eye  as  in  the  stereoscope,  but  one  merely  sits  and  gazes  upon  the  sub- 
lime scenery  of  the  Alps,  the  renowned  old  abbeys,  the  busy  streets  of 
London,  Paris,  Naples,  and  Grand  Cairo ; the  grand,  awe-striking  remains 
of  Egypt,  and  the  solemn,  instructive  scenes  of  Palestine,  in  the  same  man- 
ner and  with  the  same  ease  that  we  would  look  upon  a real  landscape  from 
the  deck  of  a Hudson  River  steamer.  The  distant  and  the  rare  are  brought 
to  us — or  rather  like  the  magic  mat  of  the  Arabian  tale  we  are  borne  on 
swift  and  brilliant  wings  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  The  treasures  of  statu- 
ary art  from  the  Louvre,  the  Vatican,  and  the  Museo  Borbopico  are  ours. 
Nothing  seems  so  dream  like  as  the  Apollo  Belvidere,  the  Venus  de  Medici, 
and  the  chefs  Jceuvre  of  the  great  Thorwalsden,  which  appear  upon  the 
soene  in  all  their  roundness  and  beauty. 

It  remained  for  our  country  to  perfect  this  wonderful  invention.  Although 
the  stereopticon  was  exhibited  for  a time  in  the  Polytechnic  Institute,  and 
in  the  Hall  of  Illustration,  Regent’s  Park,  London,  yet  it  did  not  advance 
beyond  the  first  discovery.  J.  Fallon,  Esq.,  of  Lawrence,  Mass.,  the 
chemist  of  the  Pacific  Mills,  who  has  devoted  thirty  years  to  photology, 
imported  from  England  one  of  these  instruments  for  his  own  family.  But 
under  his  hands  it  was  developed  into  something  so  perfect  that  his  friends 
desired  that  others  might  have  the  pleasure  which  he  enjoyed.  He  has 
sent  it  forth  on  a charitable  mission,  and  for  churches,  Sabbath  schools,  and 
sanitary  commissions  its  charities  can  be  counted  by  thousands.  In  Massa- 
chusetts, such  men  as  Prof.  Agassiz,  Longfellow,  Hillard,  Holmes,  Rev. 
Dr.  Park,  and  many  other  leading  representative  men  “ assisted  ” with  de- 
light at  many  of  the  exhibitions,  and  the  first  two  aided  in  delineating  the 
scenes.  During  the  past  month  this  beautiful  educator  has  been  exhibiting 
in  Brooklyn. 
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ENGLAND'S  TAX  SYSTEM. 


The  tax  system  of  England  has  in  the  present  century  undergone  great 
changes,  consequent  upon  the  exigencies  of  the  nation  and  the  large  ex- 
perience which  her  statesmen  have  been  able  to  bring  to  the  adjustment 
of  the  revenues.  A nation  of  small  means  and  of  little  comparative  mag- 
nitude, in  a financial  point  of  view,  has  far  less  opportunity  of  working 
out  the  great  economical  problems  than  one  which,  like  England,  is  com- 
pact, populous,  enormously  wealthy,  and  the  foremost  manufacturing  and 
commercial  nation  of  the  world.  She  has  also  the  advantage  that  her 
internal  and  external  policy  turn  almost  altogether  on  financial  and  com- 
mercial questions.  Her  colonial  policy,  her  foreign  policy,  her  commer- 
cial system,  and  her  financial  plans  hinge  upon  the  promotion  of  her 
material  welfare.  The  extension  and  growth  of  her  present  business,  with 
the  means  of  its  future  expansion  are  the  elements  of  her  governmental* 
policy.  Her  statesmen  of  all  parties  emulate  each  other  in  the  pursuit 
of  that  object,  and  all  parties,  whether  in  or  out  of  power,  shape  their 
course  by  such  considerations.  It  is  in  this  sense  that  the  great  Napo- 
leon described  her  as  M a nation  of  shop-keepers.”  If  he  bad  called  her 
government  “ the  great  mercantile  firm  of  the  world,”  he  would  have 
been  nearer  the  mark.  Her  colonial  policy  embraces  forty-five  colonies, 
spread  over  the  earth,  each  of  which  she  hopes  will  become,  and  man- 
ages with  the  sole  idea  that  it  may  become,  the  germ  of  an  empire,  use- 
ing  the  English  language  and  English  goods  long  ages  to  come.  Even 
the  policy  of  holding  or  giving  up  those  colonies  depends  entirely  upon 
how  it  will  affect  the  future  market  for  goods.  If  it  is  thought  that  they 
will  be  better  customers  when  independent,  she  will,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Canadas  a few  years  since,  tell  them  to  go  or  stay,  as  they  please.  In 
word,  everything  is  made  to  bend  to  the  one  idea  of  commercial  pros- 
perity. 
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The  few  years  that  have  elapsed  since  the  masses  were  freed  from  ac- 
tual servitude  have  sufficed  to  show  the  landed  gentry,  the  aristocracy, 
and  the  government,  that  the  more  the  industry  and  trade  of  the  people 
prospers  the  greater  are  the  revenues  irom  lands,  from  rents,  and  from 
taxes.  The  power  of  the  nation  and  the  wealth  and  splendor  of  the  no- 
bles grow  with  the  successful  industry  of  the  people.  Freedom,  too,  was 
necessary  that  this  prosperity  might  be  developed*  and  especially  is  this 
true  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race.  The  hope  of  reward  stimulates  it  to  ex- 
ertion ; while  with  the  Doric  races  indolence  is  their  only  charm  in  lib- 
erty. When,  therefore,  feudal  servitude  gradually  gave  way  to  free  indus- 
try in  England,  and  broad  tracts  of  laird  were  rescued  from  the  grasp  of 
monasteries,  when  industry  was  encouraged  and  the  prosperity  of  the 
people  sought,  wealth  began  to  flow  from  the  working  many  up  through 
land  owners  into  the  treasury.  The  funding  system,  introduced  by  Wil- 
liam, drew  into  the  service  of  the  state  a portion  of  the  surplus  capital  of 
the  country.  J^rom  that  time  the  national  wealth  continued  to  increase, 
and  with  it  the  amount  of  taxes  required  to  liquidate  the  interest  on  the 
public  debt.  The  property  of  the  country  was,  however,  hampered  by 
reason  of  the  crude  ideas  entertained  by  the  governing  classes  on  economical 
questions.  They  all  recognized  the  importance  of  seeking  the  prosperity 
of  the  people,  but  it  was  supposed  it  might  be  encouraged  by  protection, 
promoted  by  prohibition,  stimulated  by  special  privileges,  and  improved 
by  restriction.  Henry  VII L freed  one  of  his  slaves — a tailor — for  a sum 
of  money,  and  encouraged  the  making  of  cloth  by  preventing  wool  grow- 
ers from  selling  to  any  but  manufacturers  in  their  neighborhood.  Other 
sovereigns,  especially  Elizabeth,  farmed  out  all  sorts  of  privileges  for 
sums  of  money.  These  and  multitudes  of  enactments  lingered,  some  of 
them,  down  to  within  thirty  years,  while  the  light  was  slowly  but  irre- 
sistibly making  its  way  into  the  legislative  halls.  The  frightful  expendi- 
tures undertaken  at  the  close  of  the  last  century  to  maintain  English 
ocean  supremacy,  and  which  were  continued  through  twenty-four  years, 
produced  the  most  extensive  system  of  taxation  the  world  ever  knew. 
The  ability  to  bear  that  taxation  was  based  entirely  upon  the  fact  that 
steam,  with  a multitude  of  automaton  assistants,  stepped  forward  to  do 
more  productive  labor  than  the  whole  people  of  England  had  been  before 
capable  of.  The  isolated  position  of  England  kept  her  out  of  the  arena 
of  combat,  while  her  navies  commanded  the  ocean  and  kept  open  every 
market  of  the  world  for  the  sale  of  her  new  machine  goods  at  monopoly 
prices.  This  conferred  great  ability  to  pay  taxes,  which  reached  the 
enormous  sum  of  $350,000,000  per  annum  upon  11,000,000  persons. 

With  the  peaee  came  a new  state  of  affairs.  The  monopoly  of  ma- 
chines and  markets  was  no  longer  possible,  neither  was  the  continuance 
of  paper  practicable.  1 Specie  prices,  exposed  to  sharp  foreign  competitors, 
became  the  lule,  causing  terrible  distress.  Vainly  did  England  strive  to 
maintain  her  position  by  stringent  laws  against  the  export  of  machines 
or  any  parts  of  them,  against  the  export  of  wool  or  other  raw  materials, 
and  by  duties  protecting  every  interest  which  was  supposed  to  be  dying 
in  consequence  of  ihe  importation  of  foreign  competing  goods.  The  con- 
viction, however,  gradually  forced  itself  upon  the  governing  classes  that, 
for  England  to  keep  her  markets,  she  must  manufacture  and  transport  at 
least  as  cheap  as  other  people,  and  that  to  do  so  every  burden  must  be 
removed  from  the  cost  of  goods  and  from  every  productive  interest.  In 
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1828  the  prohibition  on  the  exports  of  machines,  wool,  and  other  articles 
were  remitted.  Navigation  laws  were  modified  in  1816,  and  under  Mr. 
Huskison  some  progress  was  made  in  a free  trade  direction  by  reciprocal 
treaties.  The  heavy  taxes,  howeter,  failed  to  respond  to  the  public  wants, 
and  additional  taxes  failed  to  increase  the  revenue.  The  nation  was  like 
an  overladen  ship  that  would  no  longer  respond  to  the  helm.  The  short 
harvests  of  1836-7  produced  a crisis.  The  annual  deficits  bad  been  large, 
and  the  minister  added  ten  per  cent  to  all  duties,  resulting  only  in  a larger 
deficit  than  ever.  It  was  then  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  inaugurated  the 
policy  which  has  gone  on  progressively  developing  an  unequalled  degree 
of  national  prosperity.  The  policy  was  to  remove  all  those  taxes  and  re- 
strictions which  interfered  with  the  free  and  prompt  interchange  of  goods, 
since  it  is  easily  understood  that  the  more  promptly  available  are  the  pro- 
ducts of  industry  the  more  production  is  encouraged.  The  most  impor- 
tant of  these  was  food.  Provisions  were  prohibited  and  corn  highly 
taxed.  By  removing  these  burdens  food  would  be  cheaper  and  all 
wages  faould  be  practically  higher,  since  for  the  same  money  the  laborer 
could  procure  more  necessaries.  A long  list  of  articles — partly  food  and 
partly  materials  of  manufacture — were  subjected  to  gradual  modifications. 
The  result  was,  that  while  the  manufacturer  paid  no  more  money  tor 
wages  and  much  less  for  materials,  he  could  produce  a cheaper  article  for 
export,  and  at  the  same  time  the  decline  in  the  price  of  necessaries  was 
equivalent  to  a rise  in  the  wages  of  the  workers.  In  other  words,  the  same 
amount  of  labor  enabled  the  worker  to  consume  a larger  amount  of  food 
and  manufactures,  and  the*  shipper  to  compete  more  successfully  with  for- 
eign rivals  in  third  markets.  The  radical  change  produced  in  the  gov- 
ernment policy  may  be  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  in  in  1842  Sir  Robert 
Peel  found  1,052  articles  subject  to  customs  duties.  There  are  now  but 
48  articles  charged  with  duties,  and  the  bulk  of  the  revenue  is  raised 
from  15  only.  The  customs  revenue  in  1842,  from  1,052  articles,  was 
£23,515,374,  and  in  1862,  £23,484,167,  from  48  articles,  or  as  follows: 


Articles  taxed.  Revenue,  Value  of  exports. 


1842 1,052  £23,515,374  £47,381,023 

1862 48  23,484,167  124,137,812 


Nothing  can  more  clearly  demonstrate  the  vast  success  of  the  policy 
inaugurated  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  continued  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  than 
these  few  figures. 

The  following  table  gives  the  revenues  of  Great  Britain  after  twenty 
years  of  free  trade  : 

REVENUES  OP  GREAT  BRITAIN. 


Brandy 

Rum ■ 

Wine 

Sugar  and  molasses . 

Tea 

Coffee. 

Tobacco 

Currants  and  raisins 
Grain 


184!. 

1,052  articles. 

£1,329,081 

1,063,086 

1,720,732 

5,308,374 

3,973,667 

887,721 

3,550,824 

410,826 

568,340 


1862. 

48  articles, 

£928,716 

1,720,593 

1,104,476 

6,383,289 

5,516,584 

439,078 

5,596,211 

316,204 

800,896 
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Pepper 

Timber 

Bills  of  lading 

One  thousand  other  articles. 


1842. 

1868. 

1,053  articles. 

48  articles. 

103,344 

1,500,310 

241,303 

127,890 

220,259 

3,074,517 

112,214 

Total £23,515,374 

EXCISE. 

Spirits 5,178,173 

Malt 5,262,362 

Hops 69,054 

Paper 583,543 

Licenses,  post-horses,  etc 1,236,344 

Game.... 130,724 

Carriages 511,579 

Railways 

Soap,  glass,  brick  erections,  etc 2,219,586 

Other  articles 1,405,782 


Total ' £16,602,847 

STAMPS. 

Deeds -1,665,296 

Legacies 2,132,471 

Insurance 1,248,638 

Bills  and  notes 749,310 

Newspapers 377,468 

Receipts 174,745 

Other  stamps 


£23,484,167 


9,618,219 

5,866,302 

324,854 

349,269 

1,500,613 

140,484 

216,606 

372,178 

repealed 

112,201 


£18,301,328 


1,336,152 

3,573,658 

1,870,069 

552,216 

128,127 

423,954 

706,508 


Total 


£6,347,928  £8,540,654 


TAXES. 

Lands,  houses,  etc 

Servants 

Horses 

Carriages. 

Dogs 

Ten  per  cent 

Other  taxes  repealed 

Total 

Incomes 

Post-office 

Crown  lands 

Other  “ 

Total 

Grand  total 


1,214,430 

215,843 

414,675 

464,591 

172,190 

311,351 

1,922,267 

1,961,607 

201,347 

368,825 

332,749 

196,627 

1,432 

73,375 

£4,715,353 

£3,135,862 

1,495,540 

543,118 

10,471,208 

3,552,696 

417,408 

1,747,534 

£2,038,658 

‘ ' £16,219,844 

£53,697,100 

£69,900,857 
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In  1842  many  articles  were  made  free  and  many  prohibitions  removed  ; 
but  in  1845  there  were  still  813  articles  charged  with  customs  duties. 
Of  'these*  however,  430  were  made  free  in  that  year,  being  such  as  either 
directly  or  indirectly  entered  into  manufactures.  Among  the  articles  was 
staves,  which  were  imported  largely  from  the  United  States,  for  the  use 
of  fisheries  in  England  and  barrels  and  hogsheads  in  the  British  West 
Indies.  These  were  required  to  be  of  a certain  length  in  order  that  they 
might  not  be  used  for  furniture,  and  at  the  same  time  the  duties  on  vari- 
ous woods  were  reduced  to  cheapen  cabinet  wares  and  buildings.  Cot- 
ton paid  12  per  cent  duty,  and  was  made  free.  The  auction  duties  were 
removed,  because  they  were  a direct  hindrance  to  the  transfer  of  proper- 
ty. It  was  shown  that  property  was  first  put  up  at  auction  and  bought 
in  to  avoid  the  duty,  and  was  then  sold  privately  to  the  highest  bidder. 
In  one  year  £45,232,000  worth  of  property  was  put  up  at  auction,  and 
only  £3,000,000  sold.  The  duty  on  glass  was  removed,  because  it  was  a 
most  intolerable  burden  upon  the  makers;  the  window  duty  was  removed 
because  it  was  tax  on  the  air  and  light  of  heaven  and  destructive  of  health, 
and  that  on  soap  was  recognized  as  a tax  on  cleanliness.  The  whole  skill 
and  science  of  the  government  was  directed  to  the  single  object  of  getting 
as  much  revenue  as  possible,  and  at  the  same  time  interfering  in  the 
smallest  degree  with  production  and  interchange.  The  returns  of  Eng- 
lish finances  show  that  this  object  was  attained  to  a very  considerable  ex- 
tent, since  the  exports  of  English  products  have  gone  on  increasing  in  a 
remarkable  degree,  while  the  actual  taxes  have  yielded  a much  larger 
amount  than  the  estimates  at  that  time  warranted.  The  net  estimated 
loss  from  the  amount  of  customs  taxes  removed  under  Sir  Robert  Peel’s 
bill  was  £12,646,736,  yet  the  result  showed  no  loss  in  revenue.  The  re- 
duction of  taxes  was  also  accompanied  by  a great  reduction  in  the  ex- 
pense of  collecting  them,  and  from  1842  to  1862  the  whole  revenue  of 
the  country  increased  from  £53,697,160  to  £69,904,857. 

While  the  removal  of  such  a cloud  of  taxes  from  the  customs  was 
brought  about,  the  excise  and  internal  taxes  were  subjected  to  a revision 
equally  extensive,  and  with  the  same  results.  The  proof  of  that  pros- 
perity is  not  alone  manifest  in  the  immense  increase  in  the  value  of  the 
annual  exports,  but  in  the  progress  of  the  income  tax,  which  was  imposed 
as  a compensation  for  loss  which  it  was  supposed  the  revenue  would  sus- 
tain by  the  modification  of  the  customs. 

The  income  tax  was  imposed  early  in  the  century  as  a war  tax,  and  the 
framework  of  the  tax  was  renewed  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  1842,  in  order 
to  obtain  from  property  the  money  which  he  appropriated  to  the  reduc- 
tion of  duties.  The  tax  was  levied  on  incomes  under  five  schedules,  from 
each  of  which  Sir  Robert  Peel  deducted  incomes  under  £150  or  $726. 
These  schedules  were  as  follows  : 


A.  Rent  of  land 

B.  Occupation  of  land  . . . 

C.  Stocks,  public  & private 

D.  Profits  on  trades  <fc  prof. 

E.  Public  officers  salaries. 

1814. 

£51,194,666 

38.396.000 
30,000,000 

38.310.000 

11.744.000 

1848. 

£54,600,000 

26,000,000 

22,400,000 

42,000.000 

5,250,000 

Estimated  rev. 
£1,600,000 

150.000 

646.000 
1,220,000 

155.000 

Total 

£178,580,000 

£150,250,000 

£3,771,000 
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The  estimated  tax  was  at  the  rate  of  7d.  in  the  £,  and  the  actual  yield 
was  £5,008,548  in  1843,  and  continued  to  £5,869,826  in  1853.  In  that 
year  the  tax  was  extended  to  incomes  between  £100  and  £150,  at  5d.  in 
the  £ ; and  the  whole  tax  was  in  the  same  year  extended  to  Ireland.  Its 
product  was  £7,133,039  in  1854.  The  exigencies  of  the  Russian  war 
then  required  an  increased  revenue,  which  was  effected  by  doubling  the 
tax.  The  progress  of  the  tax  was  as  follows : 


TABLE  SHOWING  THE  AMOUNT  OF  DUTY  CHARGED  UNDER  THE  INCOME  TAX 
IN  EACH  YEAR,  SINCE  1T8  IMPOSITION  IN  1842,  DISTINGUISHING  THE 
RATE  OF  DUTY  IN  EACH  YEAR. 


1843.. 

Rate  of  doty  on 
incomes  above  £150.*  1 

7d.  in  the  £ 

Amount  of 
duty  charged. 

£5,608, 548 

1844.. 

u 

u 

5,504,157 

1645.. 

u 

u 

5,476,497 

1846.. 

u 

u 

5,711.224 

1847.. 

u 

u 

5,791,067 

1848.. 

u 

u 

5,834,795 

1849.. 

u 

(t 

5,793,543 

1850.. 

u 

a 

5,729,577 

1851.. 

. • • • • 

a 

u 

5,754.447 

1852.. 

a 

u 

5,845,719 

1853.. 

a 

u 

5,869,826 

1854.. 

Incomes  of  £100 
and  under  £150. 

. . 5d.  in  the  £ 

Incomes  of  £150 
and  upwards. 

7d.  in  the  £ 

7,133,039 

1855.. 

..  10d. 

tt 

Is.  2d 

a 

14,358,090 

1856  .. 

ll£d. 

a 

Is.  4d. 

u 

16,545,508 

1857  .. 

ll£d. 

a 

1 s.  4d. 

a 

16,915,332 

1858.. 

V 

. . 5d. 

M 

7d. 

u 

7,905,525 

1859.. 

. . 5d. 

M 

5d. 

u 

5,758,905 

1860  .. 

6±d. 

a 

9d. 

u 

10,424,887 

1861.. 

lOd. 

u 

7d. 

a 

10,923,816 

1862  . . 

9d. 

a 

6d.  , 

u 

10,365,000 

£163,249,502 

The  following  table  appended  to  the  report  of  the  Parliamentary  Com- 
mittee gives  the  product  of  each  penny  of  duty  under  each  schedule. 


AMOUNT 

PRODUCED 

FROM  EACH  Id.  OF 

DUTY. 

Schedule  A. 

Schedule  B. 

Schedule  C. 

Schedule  D.  Schedule  E. 

Total. 

1843.. 

...  £857,281 

£95,58d  £116,140  £240,264  £39,740 

£849,014 

1844  . 

...  353,122 

93,804 

113,671 

225,934 

46,676 

833,207 

1845  . 

. ..  355,176 

92,562 

109,699 

225,538 

45,661 

828,636 

1846  . 

. . . 369,592 

94,838 

106,375 

245,346 

47,156 

863,307 

1847  . 

. ..  372,117 

92,588 

108,086 

252,631 

48,166 

873,588 

1848  . 

. ..  379,041 

91,954 

108,705 

250,623 

49,195 

879,518 

1849  . 

. . . 393,509 

94,929 

109,962 

226,372 

50,345 

875,108 

1850  . 

. ..  389,679 

93,280 

109,428 

224,409 

48,353 

865,149 

* From  April  5,  1853,  incomes  between  £100  and  £150  were  made  subject  to  tax  ; 
from  the  same  date  the  tax  was  also  extended  to  Ireland. 
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Schedule  A. 

Schedule  B. 

Schedule  C. 

Schedule  D. 

Schedule  E. 

Total. 

1851 

389,398 

91,638 

109,932 

229,424 

47,488 

867,880 

1852  

395,288 

88,692 

109,663 

238,392 

47,411 

879,446 

1853  

397,500 

87,184 

107,029 

242,852 

47,571 

882,136 

1854  

474,653 

122,418 

114,238 

330,986 

59,039 

1,101.334 

1855  

481,413 

121,452 

109,114 

332,677 

63,709 

1,108,365 

1856  

485,554 

118,989 

107,410 

329,277 

72,544 

1,113,774 

1857  

491,458 

118,705 

118,103 

334,987 

75,102 

1,138,355 

1858.... 

530,292 

130,344 

122,980 

353,786 

79,714 

1,217,140 

1859  

532,559 

129,122 

122,278 

353,984 

78,397 

1,216,340 

1860  

563,371 

129,906 

123,755 

371,197 

78,535 

1,239,764 

These  tables  indicate  the  power  of  the  tax,  and  also  the  progress  of 
each  kind  of  property  in  the  schedules.  Thus,  under  schedule  A the  rent 
of  land  increased  £40,000  from  1843  to  1853,  or  11  per  cent,  while  the 
occupation  of  land  decreased  £7,000,  or  8 per  cent.  There  was  a de- 
crease also  in  the  revenue  from  stocks,  and  profits  on  trade  barely  held 
their  own.  Hence  the  whole  increase  seems  to  have  been  from  the  rent 
of  land.  In  1854,  the  incomes  between  £100  and  £150  were  added  at 
the  rate  of  5d.  in  the  £,  and  also  those  of  Ireland.  The  result  was  arise 
of  23  per  cent  in  the  amount  realized.  The  same  rate  of  tax  in  1858 
produced  £772,000  more  revenue.  The  exigencies  of  the  Russian  war 
caused  numerous  changes  in  the  rate,  but  always  with  success.  Still, 
however,  the  rents  from  land  were  the  most  reliable  tax,  the  amount  of 
which  shows  that  the  rents  have  increased  in  face  of  the  large  imports  of 
free  food.  The  reductions  in  the  duty  on  some  articles  of  this  description 
have  been  as  follows  : 


184!.  186!. 

Grain Prohibited.  Free. 

Animals “ u 

Provisions a u 

Butter £l  Is.  percwt.  “ 

Cheese 11s.  percwt.  “ 

Coffee 8-J-d.  per  lb.  3d. 

Sugar 25s.  2d.  per  cwt.  12s.  8J. 


In  spite  of  these  reductions,  and  the  consequent  great  increase  in  the 
import  of  these  articles,  the  rents  have,  as  stated  above,  also*  increased. 
It  will  be  seen  from  the  following  table  also,  that  the  stamps  and  income 
tax  yield  together  £19,000,000,  or,  in  round  numbers,  $95,000,000  levied 
upon  30,000,000  of  the  most  wealthy  people  in  the  world  ; of  the  stamps, 
one- fourth  is  derived  from  a legacy  duty,  on  the  descent,  by  death,  of  all 
the  property  in  Great  Britain.  The  income  tax  gives,  it  appears, 
$50,000,000  per  annum,  and  is  levied  at  the  rate  of  4 per  cent  on  incomes 
from  $500  to  $750  per  annum,  and  3 per  cent  on  all  over  $750  per  an- 
num. It  would  seem  from  the  return  that  the  low  incomes  are  one-fourth 
of  the  large  ones,  or  about  one-fifth  of  the  whole  tax.  The  tax  levied  in 
1859  was  2 per  cent  on  all  incomes,  and  the  result  was  £5,758,905,  equal 
to  a gross  income  of  £286,000,000,  against  £178,580,000  in  1814,  show- 
ing an  increase  of  £108,000,000  in  forty -five  years. 

Since  1853,  the  imports,  exports,  and  national  revenue  have  been  as 
follows: 
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1854. 

Imports. 

£152,389,053 

1855. 

143,542,850 

1856. 

172,544,154 

1857. 

187,844,441 

1858. 

164,583,832 

1859. 

179,182,355 

1860. 

210,580,8.78 

1861. 

217,351,881 
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Exporta. 

£97,184,726 

95,688,085 

115,826,948 

122,066.107 

116,608,756 

130,411,529 

135,891,227 

125,115,133 


National  revenue. 

£54,774,905 

59,496,154 

65,704,491 

72,334,062 

67,881,513 

65,477,284 

71,089,669 

70,283,674 


Income  tax. 
£7,133,039 
14,358,090 
16,465,508 
16,915,332 
7,905,525 
5,758,905 
10,424,887 
10,923,816 


Otber  sources. 

£47,641,866 

45,188,064 

49,158,984 

55,418,730 

59,975,988 

59,718,389 

60,664,782 

59,359,858 


The  income  tax  has,  as  we  have  before  stated,  been  very  effective  in 
raising  the  revenue  at  periods  of  unexpected  and  unusual  demands,  like 
that  of  the  Russian  war  or  the  panic  of  1857;  but  the  large  general 
prosperity  of  the  country  has  caused  the  indirect  taxes  to  rise  steadily  in 
amount,  notwithstanding  the  reductions  in  rates  which  they  have  under- 
gone. The  ministry  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  insisted  strongly  upon  the  great 
benefit  that  was  to  be  realized  from  the  removal  of  those  inquisitorial 
taxes  which  were  imposed  upon  many  branches  of  home  manufacture,  and 
which  greatly  retarded  the  productive  power  of  the  country.  The  results 
have  fully  justified  the  views  then  held,  since,  by  the  removal  of  them,  a 
degree  of  prosperity  has  been  reached  which  enables  all  taxes  to  be  col- 
lected with  great  facility.  The  removal  of  duties  on  various  articles  of 
general  consumption  has  not  however  had  the  effect  in  all  cases -which 
was  anticipated.  Thus,  the  reduction  in  the  duties  on  coffee  did  not  have 
the  effect  of  largely  increasing  the  imports  of  that  article,  but  the  con- 
sumption of  sugar  and  tea  was  immensely  promoted  by  the  reduction  of 
the  tax  upon  them.  This  is  because  a large  and  active  demand  for  the 
latter  exists,  while  the  English  public  are  comparatively  indifferent  to  cof- 
fee. That  article  which  the  people  will  have  will  always  bear  the  greatest 
tax.  Tobacco  pays  75  cents  per  pound,  with  an  increasing  consumption, 
while  cocoa  is  scarcely  consumed  at  all  at  any  cost.  In  Spain  and  Por- 
tugal, on  the  other  hand,  the  heaviest  taxed  article  is  cocoa,  and  it  is  the 
article  of  most  general  consumption. 

The  want  of  cotton  as  a raw  material  in  England  is  being  seriously  felt, 
since  it  is  a vehicle  through  which  the  sale  of  a large  amount  of  English 
labor  is  effected,  and  without  which  their  labor  not  only  remains  unpro- 
ductive, but  becomes  a burden  upon  the  other  interests,  and  at  the  same 
time  rapidly  deteriorates,  since  unemployed  persons  lose  their  industrial 
habits  and  the  State  thereby  suffers  permanently. 

"While  the  revenue  of  the  United  Kingdom  has  been  thus  improved  by 
reason  of  the  general  prosperity  of  the  nation,  and  the  care  and  skill  with 
which  its  fiscal  resources  have  been  administered,  it  remains  a fact  that 
during  the  forty-eight  years  which  have  elapsed  since  the  wars  which 
created  the  debt  were  closed,  there  has  been  no  progress  made  towards 
diminishing  the  national  debt.  The  efforts  of  each  succeeding  ministry 
have  been  directed  to  the  payment  of  the  interest  and  to  meet  the  annual 
cost  of  government,  while  unlooked-for  events,  like  the  China  war,  the 
famine  in  Ireland,  and  the  emancipation  in  the  West  Indies  add  continually 
to  the  principal  of  the  funded  debt,  which  stood  at  £784,420,007  in  1861, 
or  $3,795,000,000.  The  revenues  at  present  are  in  so  prosperous  a con- 
dition that  Mr.  Gladstone  ha9  proposed  further  remissions  of  taxes.  The 
surplus  is  estimated  at  £3,874,000 ; this  he  proposes  to  apply — £191,000 
to  the  remission  of  certain  charges  on  bills  of  lading;  £1,650,000  to  a 
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reduction  of  tea  duty  from  Is.  5d.  per  pound  to  Is.  per  pound,  and 
£2,750,000  to  a reduction  of  income  duty,  by  exempting  £60  per  annum 
from  all  incomes  under  £200,  and  to  take  2s.  from  the  £ from  the  tax, 
making  it  uniform  upon  all  incomes. 

The  United  States  are  now  unhappily  compelled  by  circumstances  to 
follow  the  English  example  of  high  taxes.  The  country  is  no  doubt  able 
to  bear  the  load,  but  it  ought  to  have  the  benefit  of  IJnglish  experience, 
in  laying  that  load  upon  the  people,  so  that  it  may  be  most  easily  borne. 
If  England  is  able  to  draw  her  revenue  and  not  impair  the  productive 
powers  of  the  country,  the  United  States  Government  ought  to  be  guided 
by  the  same  principle.  It  is  evident  that  the  same  rules  will  not  in  all 
cases  apply  here  as  in  England,  but  the  same  general  principle  should  be 
observed.  Thus,  we  have  seen  in  the  above  table,  that  the  rent  of  land 
yields  the  largest  returns  in  England.  In  the  United  States  the  same  state 
of  things  does  not  exist.  The  land  is  largely  owned  by  the  occupiers. 
The  most  prolific  source  of  the  English  income  tax  would,  therefore,  here 
fail.  Exclusive  of  the  income  tax,  one-third  of  the  whole  English  revenue 
is  derived  from  strong  drinks  viz.:  £19,563,160  out  of  £59,429,649,  and 
one-fourth  the  remainder  is  from  sugar  and  tobacco,  which  are  United 
States  products.  In  the  whole  list  there  are  no  taxes  upon  objects  of  Eng- 
lish industry,  or  the  materials  of  their  production.  Yet  her  tax  system 
began  with  taxes  upon  all  those  articles,  like  the  United  States  tax  law 
now  in  operation,  and  which  is  reported  as  yielding  “ alarmingly  below 
the  estimates.”  The  stamp  taxes  will  be  found  to  yield  better,  because 
they  are  so  easily  collected,  and  require  no  vexatious  local  visitations.  A 
large  portion  of  the  English  stamp  revenues  are  from  legacies.  It  will 
require  sometime  to  develop  those  taxes  here,  but  they  are  the  most  un- 
exceptionable taxes  that  can  be  levied.  Then,  too,  there  is  no  reason  why 
strong  drink  should  not  be  taxed  as  high  here  as  in  Eugland.  The  quan- 
tity consumed  is  as  follows : 


Domestic gallons  90,000,000 

Beer 100,000,000 

Imported  . . .k 4,000,000 


Total 194,000,000 


A tax  of  50  cents  per  gallon  would  give  a sum  equal  to  the  amount 
derived  from  the  same  articles  in  England.  The  duty  on  the  imported 
liquors  is  $1  to  $2  per  gallon,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  the  whole  should 
not  pay  at  the  same  rate.  Tobacco  ought  also  to  pay  its  $30,000,000  as 
in  England,  and  could  be  made  to  do  so  without  detriment  to  national 
interests.  In  a word,  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  raising  money  enough 
by  taxation  for  the  purposes  of  government,  if  those  taxes  are  only  pro- 
perly laid,  and  the  right  principles  observed  in  regulating  them. 
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COMMERCIAL  LAW.  No.  3. 


THE  CONSIDERATION  FOR  AN  AGREEMENT. 

OP  THE  NEED  OP  A CONSIDERATION, 

It  is  an  ancient  and  well-established  rule  of  the  common  law  of  Eng- 
land and  of  this  country,  that  no  promise  can  be  enforced  at  law,  unless  it 
rests  upon  a consideration.  If  it  do  not,  it  is  called  a nudum  pactum , by 
which  words  are  meant  a naked  bargain,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  in 
English  words  made  out  of  the  Latin,  a nude  pact;  and  the  promisor, even 
if  he  admits  his  promise,  is  under  no  legal  obligation  to  perform  it. 

There  are  two  exceptions  to  this  rule.  One  is  when  the  promise  is  made 
by  a sealed  instrument,  or  deed  ; (every  written  instrument  which  is  sealed 
is  a deed.)  Here  the  law  is  said  to  imply  a consideration ; the  meaning  of 
which  is  that  it  does  not  require  that  any  consideration  should  be  proved. 
The  seal  itself  is  said  to  be  a consideration,  or  to  import  a consideration. 

The  second  exception  relates  to  negotiable  paper ; and  is  an  instance  in 
which  the  law-merchant  has  materially  qualified  the  common  law.  We 
shall  speak  more  fully  of  this  exception  when  we  treat  of  negotiable  paper. 

The  word  “consideration/’  as  it  is  used  in  this  rule,  has  a peculiar  and 
technical  meaning.  It  denotes  some  substantial  cause  for  the  promise. 
This  cause  must  be  one  of  two  things;  either  a benefit  to  the  promisor,  or 
else  an  injury  or  loss  to  the  promisee  sustained  by  him  at  the  instance  and 
request  of  the  promisor.  Thus,  if  A promises  B to  pay  him  a thousand 
dollars  in  three  months,  and  even  promises  this  in  writing,  the  promise  is 
worthless  in  law,  if  A makes  it  as  a merely  voluntary  promise,  without  con- 
sideration. But  if  B,  or  anybody  for  him,  gives  to  A to-day  a thousand 
dollars  in  goods  or  money,  ami  this  was  the  ground  and  cause  of  the  pro- 
mise, then  it  is  enforceable.  And  if  A got  nothing  for  his  promise,  but  B, 
at  the  request  of  A,  gave  the  same  goods  or  money  to  C,  this  would  be  an 
equally  good  consideration,  and  the  promise  would  be  equally  valid  in  law. 

This  rule  sometimes  operates  harshly  and  ur  justly,  and  permits  promi- 
sors to  break  their  word  under  circumstances  calling  strongly  for  its  fulfil; 
ment.  Courts  have  been  led,  perhaps,  by  this,  to  moderate  the  rule,  and  to 
say  that  the  consideration  is  sufficient  if  it  be  a substantial  one,  although 
it  be  not  an  adequate  one.  This  is  the  unquestionable  rule  now,  and  it  is 
sometimes  carried  very  far.  In  one  case  an  American  court  refused  to  in- 
quire into  the  adequacy  of  the  consideration — or  whether  it  was  equal  to 
the  promise  made  upon  it — and  said,  if  there  was  the  smallest  spark  of 
consideration  it  was  enough,  if  the  contract  was  fairly  made  with  a full  un- 
derstanding of  all  the  material  facts.  Still,  there  must  be  some. 

WHAT  ARE  SUFFICIENT  CONSIDERATIONS. 

The  law  detests  litigation ; and  therefore  considers  anything  a sufficient 
consideration  which  arrests  and  suspends  or  terminates  litigation.  Thus 
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the  compromise,  or  forbearance,  or  reference  to  arbitration,  or  any  similar 
settlement,  of  a suit,  or  of  a claim,  is  a good  consideration  for  a promise 
founded  upon  it.  And  it  is  no  defence  to  a suit  on  this  promise,  to  show 
that  the  claim  or  suit  thus  disposed  of  would  probably  have  been  found  to 
have  no  foundation  or  substance.  If  the  claim  or  suit  be  a mere  pretence, 
or  oppression,  and  have  no  reality  whatever,  and  there  is  no  rational  possi- 
bility of  enforcing  it,  then  indeed  it  is  nothing,  and  any  settlement  of  it  is 
also  nothing,  and  a promise  founded  upon  such  settlement  rests  upon  no 
consideration.  But  if  there  be  any  honest  claim,  which  he  who  advances 
it  believes  to  be  well  grounded,  and  which  within  a rational  possibility  may 
be  so,  this  is  enough  ; the  court  will  not  go  on  and  try  the  validity  of  the 
claim  or  of  the  suit  in  order  to  test  the  validity  of  a promise  which  rests 
upon  its  settlement ; for  the  very  purpose  for  which  it  favors  this  settlement 
is  the  avoidance  of  all  necessity  of  investigating  the  claim  by  litigation. 
But  for  reasons  of  public  policy,  no  promise  can  be  enforced  of  which  the 
consideration  was  the  discontinuance  of  criminal  proceedings,  or  of  any  in 
which  the  public  are  interested. 

If  any  work  or  service  is  rendered  to  one,  or  for  one,  and  he  requested 
the  same,  it  is  a good  consideration  for  a promise  of  payment;  and  not  only 
so,  but  the  law  will  imply  the  promise,  that  is,  will  suppose  that  he  has 
made  it,  and  he  may  be  sued  upon  it  in  the  same  way  as  if  he  had  made 
it,  and  will  not  be  permitted  to  deny  it.  The  rule  is  the  same  as  to  goods, 
or  property  of  any  kind,  delivered  to  any  one  at  his  request. 

No  person  can  make  another  his  debtor  against  that  other's  will,  by  a 
voluntary  offer  of  work,  or  service,  or  money,  or  goods.  But  if  that  other 
accept  what  is  thus  offered,  and  retain  the  benefit  of  it,  the  law  will,  gener- 
ally, imply  or  presume  that  it  was  offered  at  the  request  of  that  other  party, 
and  will  also  imply  his  promise  to  pay  for  it,  and  will  enforce  the  promise; 
unless  it  is  apparent,  or  is  shown,  that  it  was  offered  and  received  as  a mere 

gift- 

A promise  is  a good  consideration  for  a promise ; and  it  is  one  which 
frequently  occurs  in  fact.  But  it  is  &aid  that  the  promises  must  be  mutual ; 
and  sometimes  questions  of  this  sort  have  arisen ; if  A promises  to  live 
with  B two  years,  for  the  purpose  of  learning  a certain  trade,  but  B makes 
no  express  promise  to  teach,  and  A leaves  at  the  end  of  one  year,  it  has 
been  said  that  B cannot  recover  damages,  because  there  was  no  considera- 
tion for  A’s  promise,  inasmuch  as  B made  no  promise.  But  we  should 
Tather  say  in  such  cases,  that,  if  A performed  his  promise,  he  might  have 
an  action  against  B on  his  constructive  or  implied  promise  to  teach ; and 
that  this  constructive  or  implied  promise  to  teach  was  a sufficient  considera- 
tion for  A’s  promise  to  stay  with  B. 

So,  if  A says  to  B,  “If  you  will  deliver  goods  to  C,  I will  pay  for  them,” 
although  there  is  no  obligation  upon  B to  deliver  the  goods,  and  therefore 
no  mutuality  in  the  contract,  yet,  if  he  does  deliver  them,  he  furnishes  a 
consideration  for  the  agreement,  and  may  enforce  it  against  A.  There  is 
also  an  exception  to  this  requirement  of  mutuality  in  the  case  of  contracts 
between  infants  and  persons  of  full  age.  For  though  the  infant  may  avoid 
his  contract,  the  adult  is  bound,  as  we  said  in  speaking  of  infants. 

An  agreement  by  two  or  more  parties  to  refer  disputes  or  cl  aims  between 
them  to  arbitration,  is  not  binding  upon  any  of  the  parties  unless  all  have 
entered  into,it. 

This  principle,  that  a promise  is  a good  consideration  for  a promise*  has 
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been  sometimes  applied  to  subscription  papers ; all  who  sign  them  being 
held  on  the  ground  that  the  promise  of  each  is  a good  consideration  forth© 
promises  of  the  rest.  But  they  are  not  often  promises  to  each  other ; be- 
mg  generally  the  promises  of  all  the  subscribers  to  some  third  party,  who’ 
makes  no  promise.  The  law  on  the  subject  of  these  subscription  papers, 
and  of  all  voluntary  promises  of  contribution,  is  as  yet  somewhat  unsettled, 
the  cases  not  being  reconcilable.  The  prevailing  rule,  we^hink,  however,  is 
this  : no  such  promises  are  binding,  unless  something  is  paid  for  them,  or 
unless  some  party  for  whose  benefit  they  are  made — and  this  party  may  be 
one  or  more  of  the  subscribers — at  the  request,  express  or  implied,  of  the 
promisors,  and  on  the  faith  of  the  subscriptions,  incurs  actual  expense  or 
loss,  or  enters  into  valid  contracts  with  other  parties  which  will  occasion  ex- 
pense or  loss.  As  the  objection  to  these  promises  is  the  want  of  considera- 
tion, it  may  perhaps  be  cured  by  a seal  to  each  name,  or  by  one  seal  which 
all  the  parties  agree  to  consider  the  seal  of  each. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  law  does  not  regard  a merely  moral  con- 
sideration as  a sufficient  legal  consideration  ; but  so  it  is.  Thus,  it  has  been 
held  in  this  country,  that  a note  given  by  a father  to  a party  who  had  given 
needful  medicines,  food,  and  shelter  to  his  sick  son,  who  was  of  full  age, 
was  void  in  law,  because  there  was  no  legal  consideration.  And  the  same 
doctrine  was  applied  where  a son  made  a similar  promise  for  food  and  sup- 
port to  his  aged  father.  If,  in  either  case,  the  promise  had  been  made  be- 
fore the  food  or  other  articles  were  supplied,  or  even  a request  made  before 
the  supply  by  the  party  promising  afterwards , then  the  supply  of  the  food 
and  support  would  have  been  a good  consideration.  But  they  had  all  been 
supplied  before  any  request  or  promise,  and  nothing  was  left  but  the  moral 
obligation  of  a father  to  compensate  one  who  had  supported  his  son,  or  of 
a son  to  support  his  father ; and  this  the  law  does  not  deem  sufficient  to 
make  even  an  express  promise  enforceable  at  law. 


OP  ILLEGAL  CONSIDERATIONS. 

If  the  whole  of  a consideration,  or  if  any  part  of  the  consideration  of  an 
entire  and  indivisible  promise,  be  illegal,  the  promise  founded  upon  it  is 
void.  Thus,  where  a note  was  given  in  part.for  the  compounding  of  pen- 
alties and  suppressing  of  criminal  prosecutions,  it  was  held  to  be.  wholly 
void  and  uncollectable.  And  where  a part  of  the  consideration  of  a note 
was  spirituous  liquors,  sold  by  the  payee  in  violation  of  the  statute,  such 
note  was  held  to  be  wholly  void.  But  if  the  consideration  consists  of 
separable  parts,  and  the  promise  consists  of  corresponding  separable  parts, 
which  can  be  apportioned  and  applied,  part  to  part,  then  each  illegality  will 
affect  only  the  promise  resting  on  it;  for  in  fact  there  are  many  considera- 
tions and  many  promises. 

If  the  consideration  be  entire  and  wholly  legal,  and  the  promise  consists 
of  separable  parts,  one  legal  and  the  other  illegal,  the  promisee  can  enforce 
that  part  which  is  legal. 

When  a law  provides  a penalty  for  an  act,  that  act  is  held  to  be  illegal, 
although  it  is  not  expressly  prohibited. 

OF  IMPOSSIBLE  CONSIDERATIONS. 

No  contract  or  promise  can  be  enforced  by  him  who  knew  that  the  per- 
formance of  it  was  wholly  impossible ; and  therefore  a consideration  which 
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is  obviously  and  certainly  impossible  is  not  sufficient  in  law  to  sustain  a 
promise.  But  if  one  makes  a promise,  he  cannot  always  defend  himself 
when  sued  for  non-performance  by  showing  that  performance  was  impos- 
sible ; for  it  may  be  his  own  fault,  or  his  personal  misfortune,  that  he  can- 
not perform  it.  He  had  no  right  to  make  such  a promise,  and  must  re- 
spond in  damages ; or  if  he  had  a right  to  make  it  in  the  expectation  of 
performance,  and  this  has  become  impossible  subsequently — as  by  loss  of 
property,  for  example — this  is  his  misfortune,  and  no  answer  to  a suit  on  the 
promise.  There  are,  however,  obviously,  promises  or  contracts,  which,  from 
their  very  nature,  must  be  construed  as  if  the  promisor  had  said,  “ 1 will 
do  so  and  so,  if  I can/’  For  example,  if  A promises  to  work  for  B one 
year,  at  $20  a month,  and  at  the  end  of  six  months  is  wholly  disabled  by 
sickness,  he  is  not  liable  to  an  action  by  B for  breach  of  his  contract ; and 
there  is  authority  and  good  reason  for  saying  that  he  can  recover  his  pay 
for  the  time  that  he  has  spent  in  B’s  service.  A mere  want  of  money,  or  a 
pecuniary  impossibility,  is  not  regarded  by  the  law  as  an  impossibility. 


OF  FAILURE  OF  CONSIDERATION. 

If  a promise  be  made  upon  a consideration  which  is  apparently  valuable 
and  sufficient,  but  which  turns  out  to  be  nothing ; or  if  the  consideration 
was  originally  good,  but  becomes  wholly  valueless  before  part  performance 
on  either  side,  there  is  an  end  of  the  contract,  as  the  promise  cannot  be  en- 
forced. And  if  mouey  were  paid  on  such  a consideration,  it  can  be  re- 
covered back.  But  only  the  sum  paid  can  be  so  recovered,  without  any  in- 
crease or  addition  as  compensation  fur  the  plaintiff’s  loss  and  disappoint- 
ment, if  there  were  no  fraud  or  oppression. 

If  the  failure  of  consideration  be  partial  only,  leaving  a substantial,  though 
far  less  valuable,  consideration  behind,  this  may  still  be  a sufficient  founda- 
tion for  the  promise,  if  that  be  entire.  The  promisor  may  then  be  sued  on 
the  promise ; but  he  will  then  be  entitled,  by  deduction,  set  off,  or  in  some 
other  proper  way,  to  due  allowance  or  indemnity  for  whatever  loss  he  may 
sustain  as  to  the  other  parts  of  the  bargain,  or  as  to  the  whole  transaction, 
from  the  partial  failure  of  the  consideration.  Thus,  if  he  promised  so  much 
money  for  work  done  in  such  a way,  or  as  the  price  of  a thing  to  be  made 
and  sold  to  him,  if  no, work  is  done,  or  the  thing  is  not  made  or  sold,  there 
is  an  end  of  the  promise,  because  the  consideration  has  failed.  But  if  the 
work  was  done,  but  not  as  it  should  have  been,  or  the  thing  made  and  sold, 
but  not  what  it  should  have  been,  and  the  promisor  accepted  the  work  or 
the  thing,  he  may  now  show  that  the  consideration  for  his  promise  has 
partially  failed,  and  may  have  a proportionate  reduction  in  his  promise,  or 
in  the  amount  he  must  pay.  And  if  the  promise  be  itself  separable  into 
parts,  and  a distinct  part  or  proportion  of  the  consideration  failed,  to  which 
part  some  distinct  part  or  proportion  of  the  promise  could  be  applied,  that 
part  cannot  be  enforced,  although  the  residue  of  the  promise  may  be. 

If  A agrees  with  B to  ^ork  tor  him  one  year,  or  any  stated  time,  for  so 
much  a month,  or  so  much  for  the  whole  time,  and,  after  working  a part  of 
the  time,  leaves  B without  good  cause,  the  question  arises  whether  A can 
recover  anything  from  B for  the  service  he  has  rendered ; and  at  this  time 
the  question  must  be  considered  as  somewhat  unsettled  at  law.  It  is  uni- 
versally conceded  that  he  cannot  on  the  contract , because  that  is  entire , and 
is  broken  by  A,  and  therefore  A has  no  claim  under  it.  And  it  is  the  an- 
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cient  and  still  prevailing  rule,  that  A can  recover  nothing  in  any  form  or 
way.  It'has,  however,  been  held  in  New  Hampshire,  that  A can  still  re- 
cover whatever  his  services  are  worth,  B having  the  right  to  set  off  or  de- 
duct the  amount  of  any  damage  he  may  have  sustained  from  A’s  breach  of 
the  contract.  We  think  this  view  just  and  reasonable,  although  it  has  not 
been  supported  by  adjudication  in  other  States.  If  A agrees  to  sell  to  B 
five  hundred  barrels  of  flour  at  a certain  price,  and,  after  delivering  one- 
half,  refuses  to  deliver  any  more,  B can  certainly  return  that  half,  and  pay 
A nothing.  But  if  B chooses  to  retain  that  half,  or  if  he  has  so  disposed 
of  or  lost  it  that  he  cannot  return  it,  he  must,  generally  at  least,  pay  what 
it  is  worth,  deducting  all  that  he  loses  by  the  breach  of  the  contract.  And 
this  case  we  think  analogous  to  that  of  a broken  contract  of  service ; but 
B’s  liability  to  pay,  even  in  the  case  supposed  as  to  goods,  has  been  denied 
in  New  York. 

A difficulty  sometimes  arises  where  A,  at  the  request  of  B,  undertakes  to 
do  something  for  B,  for  which  he  is  to  be  paid  a certain  price;  and  in  do- 
ing it  he  departs  materially  from  the  directions  of  B and  from  his  own  un- 
dertaking. What  are  now  the  rights  of  the  parties  ? This  question  arises 
most  frequently  in  building-contracts,  in  which  there  is  perhaps  usually 
some  departure  from  the  original  undertaking.  The  general  rules  are  these. 
If  B assent  to  the  alteration,  it  is  the  same  thing  as  if  it  were  a part  of  the 
original  contract.  He  may  assent  expressly,  by  word  or  in  writing;  or 
constructively,  by  seeing  the  work,  and  approving  it  as  it  goes  on,  or  being 
silent ; for  silence  under  such  circumstances  would  generally  be  equivalent 
to  an  approval.  But  if  the  change  be  one  which  B had  a right,  either 
from  the  nature  of  the  change,  or  the  appearance  of  it,  or  A’s  language  re- 
specting it,  to  suppose  would  add  nothing  to  the  cost,  then  no  promise  to 
pay  an  increased  price  would  be  inferred  from  either  an  express  or  tacit  ap- 
proval. Generally,  as  we  have  seen,  if  A does  or  makes  what  B did  not 
or$er  or  request,  B can  refuse  to  accept  it,  and,  if  he  refuses,  will  not  then 
be  held  to  pay  for  it.  But  if  he  accepts  it,  he  must  pay  for  it.  This  con- 
sequence results,  however,  only  from  a voluntary  acceptance.  For  if  A 
choose,  without  any  request  from  B,  to  add  something  to  B’s  house,  or  make 
some  alteration  in  it,  which  being  done  cannot  be  undone  or  taken  away 
without  detriment  to  the  house,  B may  hold  it,  and  yet  not  be  liable  to  pay 
for  it ; and  A has  no  right  to  take  it  away,  unless  he  can  do  so  without  in- 
flicting any  injury  whatever  on  B.  This  rule  would  apply  whether  the  ad- 
dition or  alteration  were  larger  or  smaller. 

It  is  sometimes  provided  in  building-contracts  that  B shall  pay  for  no 
alteration  or  addition,  unless  previously  ordered  by  him  in  writing.  But  if 
there  be  such  provision,  B would  be  liable  for  any  alteration  or  addition  he 
ordered  in  any  way,  or  voluntarily  accepted. 

So  it  is  sometimes  agreed  that  any  additions  or  alterations  shall  be  paid 
for  at  the  same  rate  as  the  work  contracted  for.  But  we  think  that  the  law 
would  imply  this  agreement  if  the  parties  did  not  make  it  expressly,  although 
this  point  is  not  well  settled.  % 

OF  THE  RIGHTS  OF  ONE  WHO  IS  A STRANGER  TO  THE  CONSIDERATION. 

Formerly  it  was  held  that  no  one  who  was  a stranger  to  the  considera- 
tion could  enforce  a promise  resting  upon  it.  But  this  rule  has  been  con- 
siderably relaxed,  at  least  in  this  country.  Thus,  if  A pays  to  B a con- 
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sideration,  and  B thereupon  promises  to  pay  C a sum  of  money,  it  has  been 
held  that  C may  sue  B upon  this  promise,  whether  the  promise  were  made 
to  A or  to  C.  So  where  B gave  to  the  lessee  of  certain  premises  a written 
promise  to  take  the  lease  and  pay  to  A,  the  lessor,  the  rent,  with  the  taxes, 
according  to  the  terms  of  the  lease ; and  B afterwards  entered  into  posses- 
sion of  the  premises,  and  occupied  them  with  the  knowledge  of  A,  it  was 
held  that  A might  recover  rent  frcrm  B on  this  promise.  So  if  A,  B,  and 
C give  a consideration  jointly  to  D,  whereupou  D makes  a promise  to  A,  or 
B,  or  C,  or  any  two  of  them,  an  action  can  be  maintained  on  the  promise 
by  the  party  to  whom  it  is  given. 

OF  THE  CONSIDERATION  ARISING  FROM  DISCHARGING  THE  DEBT  OF  ANOTHER. 

If  A is  compelled  to  do  for  B that  which  B should  have  done,  and  was 
under  an  obligation  to  do  himself,  A can  now  demand  from  B full  indem- 
nity or  compensation  ; and,  to  enable  him  to  enforce  this  clahn,  the  law  will 
imply  or  presume  a request  from  B that  A should  do  this  thing,  and  also  a 
promise  from  B to  A of  repayment  or  indemnity,  which  promise  rests  upon 
the  sufficient  consideration  of  A’s  doing,  or  undertaking  to  do,  that  thing ; 
and  the  law  will  not  permit  the  party  to  deny  the  request  or  promise  which 
it  thus  presumes.  This  rule  applies  to  all  cases  in  which  a surety  or  guar- 
antor pays  or  does  for  his  principal  that  which  the  principal  undertook  to 
do,  and  the  surety  undertook  that  he  would  do  for  the  principal  if  the 
principal  did  not  do  it.  The  law  considers  that  this  request  of  the  princi- 
pal to  the  surety,  and  also  this  promise  of  indemnity,  belong  necessarily  to 
such  a relation. 

But  the  rule  is  quite  otherwise  where  A without  compulsion  does  for  B 
what  B was  under  an  obligation  to  do  for  himself;  as  if  A voluntarily  pays 
to  C a debt  due  from  B to  0.  Here  the  law  will  not  presume  or  imply 
both  the  request  and  the  promise.  If,  therefore,  neither  be  proved,  A can- 
not enforce  repayment  from  B ; and  the  reason  is  that  A cannot,  as  was 
before  remarked,  make  himself  the  creditor  of  B without  B’s  assent.  And 
this  reason  is  more  than  merely  technical,  for  B may  have  good  ground  for 
preferring  to  be  the  debtor  of  C,  rather  than  of  A.  But  if  A can  prove 
either  the  request  or  the  promise,  the  law  will  conclusively  presume  the 
other.  Thus,  if  A can  prove  that  B requested  him  to  pay  his  debt  to  C, 
the  law  will  presume  B’s  promise  of  repayment;  or  if  A can  prove  that  B 
promised  to  A a repayment,  the  law  will  consider  this  as  an  acknowledg- 
ment and  acceptance  of  the  payment  as  a service  rendered  to  him,  and  will 
thereupon  presume  a previous  request  to  A.  And  in  either  case  A can  re- 
cover from  B on  this  promise. 
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THE  STOCK  OF  GOLD  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

We  insert  the  following  remarks  from  the  California  Mercantile  Gazette 
and  Price  Current , upon  the  article  in  the  March  number  of  this  maga- 
zine, respecting  “the  Stock  of  Gold  in  the  United  States,”  being  only  de- 
sirous of  getting  “ at  the  facts  of  the  case  if  they  are  attainable,”  and 
wishing,  if  we  have,  as  stated  below,  “ bulled  ” the  gold  market  by  the 
facte  in  our  former  article,  to  help  the  Gazette  to  “bear”  it  now: 

In  the  March  number  of  Hunt's  Merchants  Magazine  we  find  the  following 
statement,  which  purports  to  be  an  approximation  of  the  amount  of  precious 
metals  in  the  United  States  in  the  year  1862  : 

On  hand  in  1821 

Import,  1821  to  1849 $262,241,167. 

Export,  1821  to  1849 180,462,701 


Net  import $71,788,856 

United  States  mines  1821  to  1849 13,811,206 


On  hand  1849 

United  States  mines  1849  to  1862 $528,070,040 

Import,  1849  to  1862 $136,325,508 

Export,  1849  to  1862 536,984,987  402,659,479 


On  hand  1862 

We  confess  to  some  surprise  at  finding  such  a statement  as  this  in  the  Merchants* 
Magazine , whose  statistics  have  hitherto  been  accepted  as  authentic  and  reliable. 
The  writer,  in  his  attempt  to  correct  the  wild  and  erroneous  figures  of  Hallet 
& Co.,  has  evidently  gone  over  to  the  other  extreme.  We  much  regret  this,  as 
tending  to  impair  confidence  in  other  statements  contained  in  that  valuable  pe- 
riodical. 

Of  the  first  epoch  embraced  in  the  foregoing  table  (1821  to  1849)  we  shall 
say  nothing,  except  that  it  corresponds  substantially  with  official  records  for  the 
year  1848.  Of  the  second  epoch  (1849  to  1862)  we  shall  endeavor  toshowthat 
some  of  the  figures  are  very  wide  of  the  mark.  The  product  of  the  mines  of 
the  United  States  during  this  period  is  placed,  in  the  above  statement,  at 
$523,070,040.  That  this  is  a most  palpable  error  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the 
sum  of  $528,145,655,  was  received  at  the  United  States  Mint  and  Branches 
from  California  alone,  according  to  the  official  report  of  the  Director,  under  date 
of  June  30th,  1862.  Now  it  is  well  known  that  a very  large  portion  of  the 
California  gold  exported  from  the  United  States  never  enters  the  mint  nor  any 
of  its  branches.  Here  then,  we  perceive  at  once  an  enormous  omission.  The 
writer  in  the  magazine  not  only  estimates  the  whole  yield  of  the  mines  of  the 
United  States  at  less  than  the  amount  actually  received  at  the  mint  from  Cali- 
fornia alone,  but  overlooks  entirely  the  vast  sums  exported  without  government 
stamp  or  die.  The  clearances  from  this  port  direct  to  foreign  countries  have 
been  near  $60,000,000,  of  which  at  least  seven-eighths  were  in  grains  and  the 
bullion  of  private  assayers — never  inscribed  on  the  mint  records  at  all.  The  ex- 
ports from  Eastern  cities  partake  largely  of  the  same  character.  Gold  received 
from  this  coast,  a large  portion  of  it  goes  into  banks  or  private  vaults  until 
wanted  for  export,  and  is  then  sent  off  in  the  same  shape  to  foreign  countries. 

The  statement  of  imports  and  exports  in  the  magazine  agrees  substantially 
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with  tables  in  the  finance  report  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1861,  and 
does  not  come  down  to  1862,  though  professing  to  do  so.  The  figures  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1862,  are  not  fully  at  our  disposal ; but  the  following 
estimates  cannot  be  far  out  of  the  way  : Exports,  $40,000,000  ; imports, 
$12,000,000.  This  will  give  the  totals  from  1849  to  1862,  inclusive,  in  round 
numbers:  Exports,  $578,000,000 ; imports,  $147,300,000.  Of  these  imports  a 
very  large  portion  was  deposited  in  the  mint.  Official  reports  for  the  years 
1861  and  1862  alone,  show  the  deposits  of  foreign  coin  and  bullion  in  that  insti- 
tution to  have  been  over  $47,000,000.  But  without  stopping  to  hunt  up  the 
figures  for  preceding  years,  we  will  suppose  that  of  the  $147,300,000  imported, 
$100,000,000  was  sent  away  again,  and  included  in  the  aggregate  of  specie 
clearances.  This  will  leave  a balance  of  treasure  exports  during  the  epoch  un- 
der consideration  (1849  to  1862)  amounting  to  $478,000,000 — entirely,  it  may 
be  supposed,  of  home  production. 

Now  the  question  arises,  what  portion  of  this  amount  passed  through  the  mint 
or  its  branches,  including,  of  course,  the  New  York  Assay-office,  whose  opera- 
tions are  embraced  in  mint  reports.  We  have  conversed  with  some  of  our  most 
intelligent  bankers,  who  have  given  the  subject  attention  while  on  visits  at  the 
East,  and  they  assure  us  that  the  great  Jbulk  goes  forward  to  Europe  in  the  very 
shape  received,  and  that  an  allowance  of  one-third  would  probably  cover  the 
entire  amount  refined  or  coined  by  the  mint.  If  this  proportion  is  not  correct, 
our  cotemporary  of  the  magazine,  who  has  access  to  records  beyond  our  reach, 
can,  perhaps,  give  us  the  true  figures,  and  we  will  thank  him  to  do  so.  Our  ob- 
ject is  simply  to  arrive  at  the  facts.  How  much  of  this  treasure  exported  was 
in  domestic  bullion  not  entered  at  the  mint  or  assay-office  ? This  is  the  ques- 
tion, and  when  answered,  the  amount,  whatever  it  may  added  to  the  receipts 
at  mint,  will  give  a near  approximation  to  our  home  production  of  the  precious 
metals. 

"With  these  data  before  us  we  proceed  to  construct  a statement  which  will  not 
be  found  to  differ  materially  in  its  results  from  the  one  presented  in  our  review 
of  20th  ultimo,  though  in  different  shape,  aud  brought  down  a year  later. 


Assuming  the  amount  of  coin  and  bullion  on  hand,  June  30,  1848, 

to  have  been,  in  round  numbers  $122,600,000 

Amount  deposited  in  mint  and  branches  from  that  period  to  June 

80,  1862,  from  all  domestic  sources,  as  per  mint  report 641,500,000 

Amount  received  from  domestic  sources  for  export  during  same 

period,  and  not  passed  through  mint,  estimated 250,000,000 

Foreign  imports 147,300,000 


Total $1,061,400,000 

Exports  during  the  same  period. 578,000,000 


Amount  on  hand,  January  30,  1862 $483,400,000 


Total  domestic  product  of  precious  metals  from  June  30,  1848,  to  June  30, 
1862,  $791,500,000,  or  an  average  of  about  $57,000,000  per  annum. 

We  cannot,  of  course,  pretend  to  strict  accuracy  in  these  figures,  but  commend 
them  to  our  brother  of  the  magazine,  as  possibly  a few  hundred  millions  nearer 
the  truth  than  his  own.  Erroneous  statements  emanating  from  so  high  a source 
are  adapted  to  mislead  and  tend  to  elevate  the  market  value  of  gold  above  its 
proper  measure,  and  to  depress  in  a corresponding  degree  the  value  of  govern- 
ment paper.  It  is  well  known  that  we  have  no  affection  for  paper  money,  whether 
issued  by  government  or  by  local  banks,  and  gold  is  the  great  product  and 
interest  of  the  Pacific  coast ; but  we  desire  nothing  but  fair  play — no  bulling  or 
bearing,  of  which  the  article  in  the  magazine  savors,  and  which  is  surely  out  of 
place  in  the  compilation  of  statistics  for  the  public  guidance.  We  would  be 
glad  to  get  at  the  facts  in  this  case  if  they  are  attainable. 
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It  will  be  seen  that  the  Gazette  supposes  our  figures  are  much  too  low 
in  two  particulars.  As,  however,  the  object  with  all  of  us  is  as  stated, 
simply  to  get  at  the  facts,  let  us  look  a moment  at  the  Gazette's  strictures 
and  see  whether  the  conclusions  we  reached  should  be  altered. 

1.  First,  we  must  ask  the  Gazette  to  remember  we  were  not  in  our  article 
trying  to  determine  the  quantity  of  gold  that  had  been  'produced  in  the 
country;  we  endeavored  simply  to  show  the  amount  now  in  it.  What 
pertinency,  then,  has  that  portion  of  the  above  remarks  telling  us  of  the 
millions  that  have  been  “exported  direct  to  foreign  countries”  without 
going  through  the  mint?  Suppose  we  should  admit  that  $250,000,000 
had  been  “received  from  domestic  sources  and  exported,”  how  would  that 
affect  our  table,  or  the  conclusions  we  reached  ? If  it  has  been  exported 
it  is  clearly  not  here.  May  we  then  ask  the  Gazette  by  what  course  of 
reasoning  it  reaches  the  conclusion  that  the  item  of  $250,000,000,  stated 
to  be  “received  from  domestic  sources  for  export  from  June  30,  1848  to 
January  30,  1862,  is  a part  of  the  “amount  on  hand”  (in  the  United 
States)  January  30  1862  ? 

2.  The  Gazette  also  questions  the  correctness  of  some  of  the-figures  we 
give.  Thus  it  says,  we  profess  to  “come  down  to  1862,”  when  we  only 
come  down  to  June  30,  1861.  Inasmuch  as  July  1,  1861,  commences 
the  fiscal  year,  1862,  we  certainly  come  as  near  to  1862  as  we  could  well 
get.  Again,  it  says  that  in  giving  the  products  of  the  United  States  at 
$523,070,040,  we  make  “a  palpable  error,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
the  sum  of  $528,145,665  was  received  from  California  alone.”  We  will 
believe  that  this  remark*  is  only  an  inadvertence  of  the  Gazette , and  yet 
it  seems  as  if  it  ought  to  have  seen  and  read  the  figures  we  gave,  inas- 
much as  it  copied  them,  and  to  have  understood  that  they  are  only  brought 
down  to  June  30,  1861,  or  “to”  the  year  1862,  (Financial  Report,  page 
00,)  while  those  of  th Gazette  are  “for”  the  year  ending  June  30, 1862, 
(that  is,  “to”  1863,)  a year  later,  and  erroneous  at  that  by  one  year’s 
California  deposits,  amounting  to  $26,854,667.  Certainly  the  Gazette 
must  have  read  our  article  very  carelessly,  if  at  all,  and  we  are  inclined 
to  think  it  has  seen  only  certain  newspaper  extracts  from  it.  A journal 
so  almost  invariably  correct  could  not  otherwise  have  fallen  into  the  errors 
we  have  referred  to. 

There  are  no  other  points  in  the  Gazettes  article  which  it  is  necessary 
to  notice,  except  it  may  be  the  question  as  to  how  much  treasure  is  ex- 
ported in  grains  or  domestic  bullion  and  not  entered  at  the  Assay  Office. 
To  that  question  we  would  answer,  that  there  is  none  exported  in  that 
shape.  As  to  our  article,  we  would  simply  add  that  the  figures  we  gave 
were  official  returns,  making  no  estimates  of  coin  known  to  be  carried 
away  by  passengers  or  brought  in  by  immigrants,  or  the  quantities  sent 
into  Canada. 
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ANNUAL  MEETING  OP  THE  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE  OF  THE  STATE  OF 

NEW  YORK. 

(official  report.) 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  for  election  of  offi- 
cers was  held  Thursday,  May  7,  1863. 

Mr.  Pelatiah  Perit,  President,  on  taking  the  chair,  addressed  the 
Chamber  as  follows : 

Gentlemen  : In  proceeding  to  the  election  of  officers,  for  which  we 
are  convened  to  day,  our  first  act  will  be,  the  choice  of  a president ; and 
as  I am  not  a candidate  for  re-election,  when  your  ballots  are  cast,  I shall 
retire  from  office.  This  is,  therefore,  the  only  opportunity  which  I shall 
have  of  addressing  you  from  this  place,  and  1 avail  of  it  to  make  my 
warm  acknowledgments  for  the  kind  support  which  you  have  given 
me  in  the  administration  of  the  duties  of  the  office,  which  has  rendered 
pleasant  and  easy  what  would  otherwise  have  been  onerous  and  difficult; 
and  I beg  leave  on  this  occasion  to  call  your  attention  to  the  desirable- 
ness not  only  of  sustaining  this  institution,  but  maintaining  it  with  vigor 
and  spirit.  It  is  an  organization  always  ready  to  act  on  important  ques- 
tions affecting  the  public  interest,  that  from  time  to  time  come  before  it. 
It  can  at  all  times  act  with  promptitude,  and  its  proceedings  have  been 
always  regarded  with  respect  by  the  general  and  State  governments  and 
by  the  public  at  large.  Within  a few  months  we  have  had  an  expression 
of  warm  acknowledgment  from  the  executive  government  of  the  United 
States,  for  our  proceedings  in  connection  with  national  affairs. 

Within  the  last  few  years  the  attendance  of  the  members  constituting 
the  Chamber  has  much  improved,  and  they  have  evinced  a more  lively 
interest  in  its  affairs  than  in  previous  years.  This  I impute  partly  to  the 
opening  of  these  rooms,  the  establishment  of  a library  in  connection  with 
the  institution,  and  the  appointment  of  a stated  secretary,  who  gives  his 
daily  attention  to  its  affairs.  But  more,  perhaps,  is  to  be  attributed  to 
the  exciting  events  continually  coming  up  before  us,  in  consequence  of 
the  tremendous  war  under  which  the  country  is  laboring. 

Fears  have  been  expressed  by  some  of  our  members  that  we  are  going 
too  much  into  politics ; but  these,  I think,  have  been  groundless  appre- 
hensions, and  you  will  look  in  vain  for  any  record  on  the  minutes  of  our 
transactions  not  fully  authorized  by  the  principles  of  true  patriotism.  I 
trust  the  Chamber  will  always  feel  that  it  can  properly  act  thus  on  all  the 
important  subjects  of  a national  character  that  may  come  before  it.  In 
the  early  part  of  the  history  of  the  Chamber  we  find  that  it  was  their  habit 
so  to  act.  Our  charter  dates  back  to  1768.  Prior  to  the  revolutionary 
war  this  Chamber  remonstrated  against  what  was  considered  the  unright- 
eous taxation  imposed  upon  this  country  by  the  British  government ; and 
from  that  time  to  this,  through  successive  periods,  national  matters  have 
always  been  taken  up,  and  acted  on  as  coming  within  our  appropriate 
province. 
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Among  other  motives  prompting  to  the  maintenance  of  this  institution, 
may  be  mentioned  its  connection  with  that  noble  charity,  “The  Sailors7 
Snug  Harbor.”  You  know  the  history  and  character  of  that  institution, 
founded  by  Captain  Richard  Randall.  Four  hundred  and  fifty  super- 
annuated sailors  are  there  fed  and  clothed,  and  in  everything  affecting 
their  temporal  and  spiritual  welfare  provided  for.  They  are  treated  with 
every  care  and  kindness.  The  property  of  this  institution,  if  an  inventory 
were  made,  would  amount  to  $2,000,000.  The  annual  income,  chiefly 
from  ground  rents  in  the  Fifteenth  Ward  of  this  city,  is  about  $7o,000, 
and  as  sailors  do  not  generally  live  to  an  advanced  age,  the  number  of 
the  superannuated  is  not  so  great  but  that  there  is  reason  to  hope  that  for 
a long  period  to  come  the  institution  will  be  able  to  receive  all  who  are 
worthy  applicants.  The  president  of  this  Chamber  is  ex  officio  member 
and  one  of  the  seven  trustees,  and  it  has  been  the  habit  of  the  directors 
to  make  him,  also,  chairman  of  the  executive  committee,  upon  which  de- 
volves a large  share  of  the  duties. 

Another  motive  for  keeping  up  this  institution  is  founded  in  the  fact, 
that  it  is  a sort  of  continuous  or  connecting  link  between  the  present  race 
of  merchants  and  those  of  the  past,  and  the  races  who  are  to  follow.  Our 
records  contain  a pretty  well  connected  history  of  all  the  important  mer- 
cantile changes  that  have  taken  place  for  the  last  hundred  years,  found  in 
the  resolutions  and  memorials  which  have  been  adopted  in  that  long  inter- 
val of  time. 

In  the  course  of  more  than  fifty  years  of  commercial  life  in  New  York, 
I have  acted  with  three  races  or  generations  of  merchants.  First,  with 
those  meu  who  were  on  the  stage  at  the  commencement  of  the  present 
century,  among  whom  were  men  who  should  always  be  mentioned  with 
respect,  men  of  great  moral  worth,  whose  influence  was  very  great  in 
forming  the  commercial  character  of  New  York.  I need  hardly  mention 
the  names,  they  are  familiar  to  you  all — Archibald  Gracie,  William 
Bayard,  Herman  Leroy,  Benjamin  Minturn,  John  Jacob  Astor,  Ebe- 
nezer  Stevens,  Robert  Lenox,  John  Murray,  Matthew  Clarkson, 
and  I might  add  many  others.  Men  who  in  that  day  held  a prominence 
which  at  the  present  time  is  not  accorded  to  those  of  the  same  position. 
There  was  some  remnant  of  aristocracy  at  that  time,  which  has  since  be- 
come obliterated.  I remember  well  the  profound  respect  which  the  junior 
merchants  of  those  days  paid  to  these  eminent  men,  and  how  scrupulously 
they  bowed  to  them,  whenever  in  their  offices  or  on  business  they  ap- 
peared before  them. 

The  second  race  with  whom  I acted  were  my  own  coteraporaries — men 
of  intelligence  and  great  moral  worth — and  they,  too,  have  nearly  all  dis- 
appeared from  the  stage. 

The  third  race  are  ray  juniors,  and  who  are  now  the  active  members  of 
the  mercantile  profession  in  New  York,  and  I owe  to  them,  in  a great 
measure,  the  fact  that  in  advanced  years  I have  not  yet  fully  formed  all 
the  habits  of  an  old  man.  I have  alluded  to  these  names,  and  to  the  suc- 
cession of  merchants  who  have  appeared  on  the  stage,  partly  with  a view 
to  present  to  your  minds  the  high  character  of  the  merchants  of  New 
York,  whether  we  regard  their  enterprise,  intelligence,  public  spirit,  phil- 
anthrophy,  or  the  other  qualities  which  adorn  the  human  character.  Of 
their  enterprise  you  have  evidence  in  the  crowded  shipyards  and  wharves 
of  our  city,  and  in  the  countless  sails  which  whiten  every  ocean,  even 
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in  the  midst  of  this  tremendous  war.  Of  their  public  spirit  you  have 
evidence  in  their  frequent  movements  to  support  the  government,  and  to 
promote  other  important  public  objects.  Of  their  philanthropy  you  have 
numerous  instances  at  home  and  abroad,  where  extreme  misery  has  been 
relieved  by  their  liberal  contributions,  when  suffering  has  arisen  from 
famine,  pestilence,  or  shipwreck.  You  will  find  further  evidence  of  this  in 
the  numerous  colleges  and  institutions  of  learning,  and  in  the  churches 
erected  every  where  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land, 
through  their  liberal  gifts.  I deem  it  an  honor  to  belong  to  such  a body 
of  men ; and  now,  gentlemen,  in  retiring  from  office,  I can  only  express 
my  earnest  wishes  that  this  institution  may  ever  prosper,  and  that  indi- 
vidually, all  of  you  may  long  enjoy  the  richest  blessings  of  Providence. 

Mr.  Perit  then  stated  that  it  was  in  order  to  ballot  for  officers  for  the 
ensuing  year. 

The  Chamber  then  Went  into  an  election  for  a president. 

Mr.  A.  A.  Low  having  received  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  members 
present,  was  declared  duly  elected. 

On,  motion  a committee  of  three  was  appointed  to  wait  upon  the  newly 
elected  president  and  inform  him  of  his  election,  and  conduct  him  to  the 
chair. 

Mr.  Low  was  then  introduced,  and  the  oath  of  office  was  administered 
io  accordance  with  the  prescribed  form  by  the  retiring  president.  After 
which  Mr.  Low  addressed  the  Chamber  as  follows: 

Gentlemen  of  the  Chamber:  I have  just  now  listened  to  the  parting 
words  of  the  venerable  man — if  I may  be  permitted  so  to  speak — who 
has  for  so  many  years  filled  the  office  of  president  of  this  Chamber,  and 
for  seven  years  has  been  called  to  that  office  by  your  unanimous  voice ; 
who  now  obeys  a law  stronger  than  your  voice,  and  seeks  retirement, 
which  advancing  years  render  most  necessary.  It  has  been  justly  obser- 
ved while  I have  stood  in  this  presence,  by  one  of  your  oldest  members, 
that  no  man  has  left  this  chair  and  sought  an  honorable  retirement,  fol- 
lowed more  earnestly  by  the  good  wishes  and  profound  respect,  and  even 
the  gratitude  of  the  members  of  this  Chamber,  than  Pelatiah  Perit. 
In  contemplating  a successor  to  the  gentleman,  I will  frankly  say, 
that  till  very  recently  my  thoughts  have  been  turned  to  the  late  vice- 
president,  Royal  Phelps,  whose  resignation,  accepted  in  my  absence  from 
this  Chamber,  I have  felt  was  an  action  to  regret;  for  his  interest  was 
always  active;  he  was  alive  to  the  proceedings  of  this  Chamber;  he  had 
served  our  city  but  recently  with  great  industry  and  zeal  in  the(State 
Legislature,  and  I felt  so  earnestly  that  the  honor  of  this  appointment 
would  have  devolved  upon  him,  that  I may  be  permitted,  in  passing,  to 
express  my  regret  that  you  have  been  called  upon,  in  obedience  to  a law 
of  comity,  to  bring  another  to  the  office. 

In  assuming  the  duties  of  this  office,  for  the  preference,  for  the  choice, 
which  you  have  freely,  and  I hope  unanimously  made  on  this  occasion, 
for  this  mark  of  your  confidence  permit  me  to  return  you  my  thanks. 
To  the  oath  of  fidelity,  which  I have  just  taken,  to  serve  the  interests  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  according  to  the  limited  ability  with  which 
God  has  invested  in  me,  I need  add  no  other  pledge.  For  the  honor  you 
have  conferred  upon  me  I will  strive — if  I cannot  Jiope — to  return  accep- 
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table  service.  The  late  president  of  the  Chamber  has  indicated  in  what 
ways  this  Chamber  may  be  useful  to  the  community ; how  it  can  continue 
to  maintain  the  important  place  it  has  occupied  in  the  affections  and  in- 
terests of  its  members.  If  you  wculd  interpret  my  feelings  as  I enter 
upon  this  charge,  I have  simply  to  refer  you,  as  he  has  already  done,  to 
the  long  list  of  eminent  men  who  in  times  past  have  occupied  this  chair. 
You  wilL  bear  in  mind  that  this  Chamber  dates  back  its  existence  to  a 
period  prior  to  the  revolution ; and,  it  is  a little  singular,  if  yon  will  con- 
sult the  annals  of  the  Chamber,  to  notice  that  it  found  its  existence  at 
that  particular  period  when  the  people  of  this  country  so  unanimously 
proclaimed  against  taxation  without  representation.  It  is  curious  to  con- 
sider these  incidents  in  the  history  of  the  Chamber,  and  think  how  re- 
cently we  have  resolved,  in  obedience  to  the  same  law  of  representa- 
tion, to  acknowledge  upon  every  document,  upon  every  note,  upon 
every  parchment,  the  4i  tribute  to  whom  tribute  is  due.”  In  obedience 
to  the  recognized  law  of  the  land  we  met  that  obligation,  as  all  others, 
with  cheerfulness  and  with  promptitude,  for  we  hold  that  the  interests  of 
commerce  and  the  interests  of  government  are  closely  identified.  We 
uphold  the  government  in  order  that  the  institutes  of  commerce  may  be 
sustained.  The  two  live  together,  and,  when  the  rebels  wage  war  upon 
the  government  and  the  country,  they  wage  war  upon  all  tho*interests  of 
commerce.  The  spirit  of  commerce  dictates,  as  the  voice  of  this  cham- 
ber has  heretofore  dictated,  free  trade.  Free  trade  I would  say  under 
certain  limitations,  for  I do  not  agree  with  all  the  advocates  of  free  trade. 
I believe  in  free  trade,  however,  within  the  borders  of  our  common  coun- 
try— from  Maine  to  Georgia;  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific ; and,  when 
barriers  are  erected  against  that  trade;  when  guns  are  mounted  upon 
the  banks  of  our  rivers;  when  free  course  from  their  sources  to  their 
mouths  is  interrupted,  the  spirit  of  commerce  dictates  that  these  bar- 
riers shall  be  removed.  Commerce  and  good  government  alike  demand 
that  the  voice  of  the  rebellion  shall  be  hushed ; for  commerce,  you  must 
know  and  feel,  is  dependant  upon  the  free  exercise  of  governmental  laws. 
Commerce — the  spirit  of  commerce — most  naturally  acts  in  an  important 
juncture  like  this,  and,  when  the  voice  of  the  people  is  divided  in  regard 
to  exciting  issues,  it  is  not  strange  that  the  course  of  this  Chamber  should 
be  watched  with  interest  and  with  jealousy,  to  see  that  it  has  a single 
aim,  and  that  aim  is  the  upholding  of  all  the  great  interests  of  the  coun- 
try. It  would  be  impossible  to  separate  the  parts  which  have  been  taken 
by  the  merchants,- the  agriculturists,  the  manufacturers,  and  the  scien- 
tific men  of  our  land  in  building  up  this  great  country ; but,  standing 
here  in  the  midst  of  the  monuments  of  its  own  creation,  it  must  be  ac- 
corded to  the  spirit  of  commerce  that  it  has  built  up,  as  it  has  combined 
all  these  other  instrumentalities ; that  it  has  built  up  this  great  commer- 
cial emporium,  at  once  the  heart  of  the  country  and  the  type  of  its  fu- 
ture destiny.  I would  ask  you  to  ponder  what  has  been  said  by  the  re- 
cent incumbent  of  this  chair,  in  regard  to  the  method  of  sustaining,  as  it 
ought  to  be  sustained,  this  Chamber,  representing  the  great  interests  of 
commerce.  Something  indeed  depends  upon  the  presiding  officer,  but 
much,  very  much,  depends  upon  individual  members.  I know  full  well 
that  the  course  of  the  presiding  officer  of  this  Chamber  has  been  criti- 
cised, because,  in  the  appointment  of  committees,  he  has  selected,  again 
and  again,  the  same  individuals  to  consider  and  report  upon  questions 
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which  have  been  under  consideration  here.  Well,  it  is  natural,  it  is  no 
more  than  natural,  that  the  president,  who  seeks  committees  to  attend  to 
the  affairs  of  this  Chamber,  shall  select  them  from  the  men  who  frequent  this 
Chamber.  There  is  no  law  but  that  which  binds  a man  to  any  other  duty, 
which  can  bring  him  here  after  be  has  once  entered  upon  membership. 
You  require  your  president  to  take  an  oath  of  fidelity ; no  such  oath  is  re- 
quired from  you,  and  yet  it  depends  upon  you  more  than  upon  him — upon 
the  committees  selected  to  supervise  and  consider  subjects  brought  before 
you — whether  this  Chamber  shall  represent,  as  it  ought  to  represent,  the 
high  character  of  this  great  commercial  community;  and  while  it  only 
nominally  stands  here  to  give  organized  expression  to  the  thoughts  and 
feelings  and  spirit  of  this  community,  it  remains  an  imperfect  and  un- 
faithful organization.  It  depends  upon  you,  gentlemen,  as  well  as  upon 
me,  what  stand  this  Chamber  shall  take  in  the  future  in  regatd  to  the 
growth  of  this  city,  the  high  honor  of  this  city,  and  the  growth  and 
character  of  the  whole  State;  for  you  will  remember  that  the  title  of  this 
Chamber  is  “ The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  State  of  New  York  ” 
Therefore  it  devolves  upon  you  to  maintain  alike  the  commercial  character 
of  the  city,  the  commercial  character  of  the  State,  and,  as  Americans,  the 
commercial  character  of  the  country.  Hence,  when  the  affairs  of  the 
city  are  under  consideration,  you  will  have  one  regard  for  them ; when 
the  affairs  of  the  State  are  under  consideration,  you  will  have  one  regard 
for  them  ; and  when  the  affairs  of  the  country  are  under  consideration, 
your  interests,  your  affections,  and  your  pride  will  be  enlisted  for  the  honor 
and  welfare  of  our  country. 

Now,  with  such  a purpose,  this  Chamber  cannot  withhold,  occasionally, 
its  expression  of  encouragement,  its  support,  recommendations,  and  sug- 
gestions to  those  who  fill  offices  of  trust  and  power — who  preside  over 
the  destinies  of  the  state  and  the  destinies  of  our  country. 

The  connection  between  commerce  and  law  is  too  intimate  to  require 
mention  before  you.  Commerce  depends  upon  the  enactment  of  just 
laws — liberal  laws — such  as  will  promote  and  not  retard  its  growth ; and 
it  will  fall  upon  you  to  advocate  at  all  times  the  enactment  of  such  laws 
as  will  tend  to  extend  and  enlarge  the  relations  of  commerce.  How, 
then,  can  this  Chamber  be  indifferent  to  the  maintenance  of  the  govern- 
ment of  our  country  ! I know  that  in  the  South  the  charge  is  brought 
— and  we  admit  it  to  be  brought  as  a reproach  against  the  North — that 
we  are  a nation  of  traders,  and  therefore  inferior  to  the  men  of  the  South. 
But  there  is  no  relation  of  commerce,  in  its  higher  or  its  lower  manifes- 
tations, in  which  it  may  not  contribute  to  the  welfare  and  profit  of  man : 
it  may  be  small, or  it  may  be  large,  but,  everjwhere,  it  seeks  out  the  wants 
of  a community  and  it  supplies  them.  It  brings  the  toiling  millions  of 
Europe  to  cultivate  our  agricultural  fields;  it  brings  science  and  litera- 
ture and  art  and  learning  from  other  lands  to  our  own,  and  it  reciprocates 
these, gifts  from  abroad.  Such  is  the  office  of  commerce.  There  is  one 
kind  of  traffic,  however,  from  which  the  North  has  turned  with  loathing 
and  disgust,  and  that  is  the  traffic  that  is  peculiar  to  the  South.  I 
hold  that  it  is  with  a very  bad  grace  that  the  men  of  the  South  turn  upon 
the  men  of  the  North  and  claim  superiority,  while  they  make  that  odious 
traffic  the  corner-stone  of  their  government.  For  myself,  I may  be  per- 
mitted to  say  that  I glory  in  the  grand  and  boundless  developments  of 
commerce  and  its  continually  enlarging  opportunities;  in  its  high  aims 
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and  expanding  tendencies,  as  it  acts  upon  men  and  upon  communities. 
Yet,  while  this  reproach  is  attempted  to  be  cast  upon  us  by  those  of  the 
South,  the  men  of  the  North  will  not  give  back  hate  for  hate;  but  we 
will  give  them  our  love,  and  pray  that  the  time  may  soon  come  when  or- 
der will  be  restored,  and  when  this  whole  people  will  recognize  the  laws 
and  government  of  the  land,  aud  when,  in  obedience  to  the  laws  of  com- 
merce, we  may  carry  again  to  the  hungry  communities  of  the  South  the 
bread  and  the  wheat  and  those  things  which  we  raise,  that  they  may  not 
want  for  anything  which  would  be  conducive  to  their  comfort  or  to  their 
improvement,  and  that  w?e  may  take  from  them  those  things  which  are 
necessary  for  us — always  giving  a quid  pro  quo.  These  are  feelings  in 
which  I am  sure  you  agree  with  me,  and  I think  it  not  improper  to  ex- 
press them  here.  I hope  and  pray  that  the  day  will  come  when  we  may 
enjoy  together  all  the  institutions  of  commerce — when  we  may  give  to 
them  those  things  *hich  they  need,  and  take  from  them  those  things 
which  we  need.  But  that  day,  unhappily  does  not  seem  to  be  near.  We 
can  only  pray  for  its  coming. 

And  now,  gentlemen,  I thank  you  that  you  have  listened  to  me  with 
such  attention  in  these  remarks,  which  I did  not  expect  to  be  called  upon 
to  make  to-day.  If  I could  have  followed  my  own  inclinations,  I would 
h a v$  absented  myself  from  this  room;  but,  as  the  constitution  of  this 
Chamber  required  that  I should  take  my  oath  of  office  in  the  presence  of 
the  gentlemen  who  has  recently  left  this  chair,  and  is  called  away  from 
the  city  and  cannot  find  it  convenient  to  return,  I have  ventured,  without 
preparation,  to  make  these  few  remarks.  For  them,  as  for  my  future 
acts,  I claim,  with  much  confidence,  your  indulgence,  because  I have 
never  found  it  wanting  during  my  connection  with  this  Chamber. 

The  election  was  then  proceeded  with  for  the  remaining  officers.  The 
following  are  the  results : 

Mr.  William  E.  Dodge  was  elected  First  Vice-President ; Mr.  Jonathan 
Sturges  was  elected  Second  Vice-President;  Mr.  Edward  C.  Bogert  was 
re-elected  Treasurer;  Mr.  John  Austin  Stevens,  Jr.,  was  re-elected  Secre- 
tary ; Mr.  Robert  B.  Minturn  was  re-elected  Chairman  of  the  Arbitration 
Committee;  Mr.  George  W.  Lane  was  elected  a member  of  the  Arbitra- 
tion Committee  for  one  year,  from  February  2d,  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused 
by  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  Mr.  Jonathan  Sturges. 

The  following  were  elected  the  Executive  Committee,  of  which  the 
President,  First  and  Second  Vice-Presidents,  and  Secretary  are  ex-officio 
members:  Charles  H.  Marshall,  Chairman , Simeon  B.  Chittenden,  Den- 
ning Duer,  James  Gallatin,  Sheppard  Gandy,  Walter  S.  Griffith,  Nathan- 
iel L.  McCready,  James  D.  P.  Ogden,  Henry  A.  Smythe,  Benjamin  R. 
Winthrop. 

Messrs.  Abraham  M.  Cozzens,  Merritt  Trimble,  and  John  D.  McKenzie 
were  elected  Trustees  of  the  Institution  for  the  Savings  of  Merchants’ 
Clerks  for  the  term  of  three  years. 

Messrs.  Charles  A.  Davis,  Chairman , William  Barton,  Henry  K.  Bo- 
gert, Charles  H.  Marshall,  John  K.  Myers  were  elected  a Committee  on 
Mercantile  Library  for  the  term  of  one  year. 
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Mr.  Charles  H.  Marshall  after  a few  appropriate  remarks  presented  the 
following  preamble  and  resolutions,  which  were  adopted  unanimously : 

Whereas , This  Chamber  has  learned  with  sincere  regret  that  its  vener- 
able president,  Pelatiah  Peiut,  Esq.,  has  declined  a re-election  to  the 
position  which  he  has  filled  during  the  past  ten  years,  and  to  which  he 
has  been  called  at  so  many  successive  annual  elections  by  the  unanimous 
voice  of  this  body.  Therefore,  be  it — 

Resolved , That  our  thanks  are  due  and  are  hereby  cordially  tendered 
to  ^Jr.  Perit  for  his  unwavering  interest  in  the  affairs  of  this  Chamber, 
to  wliose  usefulness  and  efficiency  he  has  so  largely  contributed,  and  es- 
pecially for  his  continuance  for  so  long  a time,  and  at  the  sacrifice  of  so 
much  personal  convenience,  in  the  presidency,  and  for  the  invariable 
dignity,  courtesy,  and  impartiality  with  which  he  has  discharged  its 
duties. 

Resolved,  That  in  thus  terminating  our  official  connection  with  one 
whose  career  as  a New  York  merchant  extends  through  the  last  half  cen- 
tury, and  is  identified  with  all  the  vicisitudes  of  disaster  and  success  which 
have  marked  that  eventful  period  of  our  country’s  history,  it  is  a pleas- 
ing duty  to  record  our  testimony  to  the  integrity,  constancy,  and  fidelity 
1 6 duty,  public  and  private,  by  which  that  career  has  been  signalized,  and 
which  have  been  known  and  read  of  all  men.  In  thus  commemorating 
these  high  traits  of  character,  and  in  commending  them  to  the  imitation 
of  all  engaged  in  the  pursuits  of  commerce,  we  do  honor  not  only  to 
their  possessor,  but  also  to  those  free  institutions  under  which  they  were 
developed,  and  in  whose  preservation,  from  foreign  enemies  and  from 
domestic  treason  and  rebellion,  his  warmest  and  most  patriotic  sympathies 
have  ever  been  enlisted. 

Resolved , That  our  best  wishes  for  his  health  and  continued  prosperity 
will  follow  our  late  president  into  his  retirement,  accompanied  with  the 
hope  that  he  may  be  permitted  to  prosecute  to  a satisfactory  end  the  task 
which  he  has  undertaken,  and  for  which  his  varied  experience  and  sound 
judgment  so  eminently  qualify  him — of  writing  the  history  of  the  Com- 
merce of  the  United  States. 

Resolved , That  a copy  of  these  resolutions,  suitably  engrossed,  under 
the  seal  of  the  Chamber,  and  duly  attested,  be  transmitted  by  the  Sec- 
retary to  Mr.  Perit. 

The  Chamber  then  adjourned. 
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FRANCE. 

“ SITUATION  ECONOMKJUE  ET  COMMERCIALE  DE  IA  FRANCE.” 


TnE  French  Ministry  of  Commerce  has  just  issued  a statistical  abstract 
for  France,  with  the  above  title,  for  the  period  of  fifteen  years  from  1847 
to  1861,  inclusive.  Heretofore  every  ten  years  a volume  has  been  issued, 
entitled  “Tableau  D6cennal  du  Commerce  de  la  France,”  etc.,  the  last  of 
which  was  for  the  years  from  1847  to  1856;  so  that  the  additional  returns 
we  now  receive  are  only  for  the  five  years  from  1857  to  1861,  both  years 
inclusive.  In  the  last  “Tableau  Decennal”  the  effect  of  the  revolution  of 
1848  upon  the  trade  of  the  country  could  be  traced,  extending  through 
six  years,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  table  of  importations : 

imports  from  1847  to  1852. 


General  commerce.  Special  commerce. 

1847  francs  1,290,300,000  955,900,000 

1848  708,300,000  474,300,000 

1849  1,021,300,000  724,100,000 

1850  1,119,800,000  790,700,000 

1851  1,093,800,000  765,100,000 

1852  1,392,000,000  989,400,000 


The  customs  received  during  the  same  period  were  as  follows : 
CU8TOM8  FROM  1847  TO  1852. 


1847  ......francs  201,100,440 

1848  147,707,920 

1849  162,830,280 


1850  francs  154,030,209 

1.-51 147,830,616 

1852 175,237,146 


Since  the  disturbing  effects  of  the  revolution  have  passed  away,  the 
progress  of  France  has  been  decided,  except  during  the  commercial  panic 
of  1857,  as  is  abundantly  shown  on  an  examination  of  this  new  statisti- 
cal abstract.  We  are  indebted  to  the  London  Economist  for  the  figures, 
and  in  a great  measure  for  the  review  we  give,  not  having  seen  the  vol- 
ume which  is  just  published. 


COMMERCE. 

The  quinquennial  averages  of  imports  and  exports  from  1847  to  1861 
have  been  as  follows : 


Periods. 

1847-51. 

1852-56. 

1857-61. 


— Imports. 

For  home 


Total. 

£41,000,000 

78,000,000 

103,000,000 


consumption. 

£29,000,000 

56.000. 000 

75.000. 000 


r-—  Exports.'— — 

Total.  French  produce. 

£49,000,000  £36,000,000 

84,000,000  61,000,000 

112,000,000  81,000,000 


These  figures  are  exclusive  of  bullion  and  specie,  which  amounted  in 
the  same  periods  to : 
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Periods.  Average  imports.  Average  exports. 

1847-51  £10,000,000  £3,500,000 

1852-56  19,000,000  14,000,000 

1857-61  27,000,000  19,000,000 


The  large  increase  of  trade  in  the  last  period  was  partly  owing  to  the 
operation  of  the  commercial  treaties  with  England  and  Belgium  during 
1860  and  1861 ; but,  making  allowance  for  the  trade  under  these  treaties, 
the  commerce  of  France  steadily  increased  under  the  old  regime  up  to 
1860. 

The  proportion  of  the  imports  taken  for  home  consumption  did  not 
vary  much  within  the  period,  ranging  from  70  to  72  per  cent  of  the  total 
imports.  The  exports  of  domestic  produce  likewise  formed  about  72  per 
cent  of  the  total  exports  throughout  the  period. 

Imports  and  Exports . — The  following  table  shows  the  chief  countries 
with  which  France  traded  in  1847,  1859,  and  1861.  The  column  for  1859 
is  introduced  to  show  the  extent  of  trade  in  the  year  preceding  the  con- 
clusion of  the  commercial  treaties  with  England  and  Belgium.  The 
amounts  are  given  in  millions  sterling : 

VALUE  OF  IMPORTS. 


Principal  countries.  Total  imports. # — Entered  for  consumption.—. 

1847.  18*9.  1861.  1847.  1869.  1861. 

From  United  Kingdom  £4f  £l6f  £22f  £2J  £11  £l7f 

Russia 4 2f  6f  4 2f  6f 

Zollverein 2f  8f  Ilf  2 4f  6f 

Belgium 6 8 11  4f  6f  8^ 

Switzerland.......  4 lOf  8 1 2 2f 

Spain 2 3 3f  If  2f  2f 

Italy 5f  6f  8 4f  5f  7 

Turkey 3f  4f  4f  2J  3f  4f 

United  States 5f  8f  15f  4f  8 14f 

French  colonies  4f  5f  7f  3f  5f  7f 

Total 51  94  123  38  65f  97f 


VALUE  OP  EXPORTS. 

/ Total  exports. » , French  produce. » 

1847.  18s9.  1861.  1847.  18&9.  1861. 

To  United  Kingdom £6f  £31  £24  £4f  £23f  £l8f 


Russia f If  2f  £ If  If 

Zollverein 2f  7 7f  If  5f  6f 

Belgium 2f  7f  6f  2 6f  6f 

Switzerland 3f  11  lOf  If  4f  5f 

Spain ...  2f  5f  8 2 4 5f 

Italy... 3f  10  Ilf  2f  7f  7f 

Turkey f 2f  2f  f If  If 

United  States 7f  17f  4f  4f  12f  3f 

French  colonies 5f  9f  9J  4f  9f  8f 

Total 42  122f  106f  28f  90f  77 


On  examining  the  figures  in  this  table,  it  will  be  seen  that  a consider- 
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able  cbange  has  taken  place  in  the  relative  positions  of  several  countries 
as  sources  of  supply.  Thus,  in  1847  Belgium  stood  first  on  the  list,  fol- 
lowed by  Italy  and  the  United  States.  In  1859  and  1861  the  United 
Kingdom  occupied  the  first  position,  and  the  United  States  the  second, 
(except  in  the  case  of  imports  for  1859,)  both  as  regards  general  imports 
and  entries  for  consumption.  The  United  Kingdom  also  affords  to  France 
the  largest  market  for  the  disposal  of  French  produce,  taking  about  one- 
fourth  of  the  total  exports,  and  the  United  States  comes  next. 

With  the  exception  of  grain,  the  importations  of  which  varied  with 
seasons  of  good  and  bad  harvests,  the  value  of  other  articles  maintained  a 
nearly  similar  proportion  during  each  of  the  fifteen  years.  Up  to  the 
year  1860  the  imports  consisted  chiefly  of  raw  materials  and  produce, 
manufactures  of  most  kinds  being  either  virtually  or  entirely  prohibited. 
The  value  of  raw  silk  imported  in  1859  was  £8,500,000;  of  raw  cotton, 
£6,000,000 ; and  of  raw  wool,  £5,000,000 ; these  three  articles  are  the 
most  important  in  the  list  of  imports. 

The  line  of  commercial  policy  pursued  by  the  French  Government  best 
appears  in  the  tariff  changes  made  in  past  years.  Between  1816  and 
1859  the  principal  reductions  of  duty  were  made  on  colonial  produce, 
skins,  dyestuffs,  chemicals,  and  raw  products.  The  only  exceptions,  so  far 
as  British  produce  was  concerned,  were  the  reduction  of  the  linen  duties 
in  1836,  which  were  raised  again  in  1845,  and  the  reduction  of  the  duties 
in  1855  on  pig  and  bar  iron,  steel,  coal,  and  machinery.  The  duties  on 
the  last  named  articles,  however,  although  reduced,  were  in  many  cases 
prohibitive,  and  were  of  no  benefit  to  English  producers.  It  is  easy  to 
perceive  that  all  the  changes  were  made  solely  in  favor  of  the  French 
manufacturer,  and  were  intended  either  to  give  him  increased  facilities 
of  production,  or  to  prevent  foreign  articles  from  coming  into  close  com- 
petition with  his  own  in  the  French  markets,  and  thus  to  secure  to  him 
a large  margin  for  profits.  The  necessity  of  legislating  for  the  consumer 
was  not  then  understood. 

As  the  protective  character  of  the  French  tariff  before  the  treaty  with 
Great  Britain  was  concluded  is  not  generally  known,  it  may  be  as  well  to 
state  that  by  it  the  yarns  of  Manchester  and  Leeds — the  textile  fabrics  of 
Manchester,  Glasgow,  Leeds,  Huddersfield,  Bradford,  Leicester,  and  Coven- 
try— the  stoneware  of  Staffordshire,  London,  and  Newcastle — the  glass- 
ware of  Birmingham,  Newcastle,  and  London — the  hardware  of  Birming- 
ham and  Wolverhampton — the  cutlery  of  Sheffield  and  many  other  large 
branches  of  our  trade,  were  entirely  excluded  from  the  French  markets. 

These  articles  were  not  only  prohibited  from  England  but  from  all  other 
countries,  and  consequently  the  French  manufacturers  had  the  monopoly 
of  supplying  French  consumers  on  their  own  terms.  Happily  the  bar- 
rier of  protection  has  been  broken,  and  the  large  importations  of  cheap 
goods  shows  how  glad  the  French  consumer  is  to  be  relieved  from  the 
thraldom  of  the  French  producers. 

The  following  are  the  principal  articles  of  French  produce  exported 
from  France  in  1860  : 


Silk  manufactures.. . . ’£18,000,000 


Woolen  manufactures.  9,000,000 

Wine 8,750,000 

Grain 4,750,000 


Ready-made  linen .... 

Tanned  leather 

Leather  manufactures. 
Smallwares 


£4.000,000 

1.750.000 

3.500.000 

3.750.000 
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The  value  of  silk  manufactures  forms  about  one-fifth  of  the  total  ex- 
ports of  French  produce,  and  the  silk  industry  in  France  occupies  a cor- 
responding position  in  that  country  to  that  of  the  cotton  industry  in 
England.  Woolen  manufactures  and  wine  are  the  next  in  importance. 
The  export  of  grain  is  very  variable.  The  increase  in  the  value  of  wine 
exported  in  the  year  1860,  as  compared  with  the  exports  in  1847,  was 
very  large,  being  eight  and  three-fourth  millions  sterling  against  two 
millions. 

Customs  Duties . — The  revenue  received  from  customs  duties  in  1847, 
1859,  aud  1861,  was  as  follows : 


On  imports.  On  exports. 

1847  £5,469,000  £81,000 

1859  7,579,000  168,800 

1861  5,069,000  64,500 


The  articles  which  produced  the  largest  proportion  of  duty  in  1859 
were  sugar,  coffee,  raw  cotton,  and  coal.  The  falling  off  in  1861  was 
partly  due  to  the  depression  of  trade  during  that  year. 

Port  Trade.-—  The  amount  of  trade  at  each  of  the  principal  ports  in 
1861  was  as  under : 


At  Marseilles 

Per  cent. 
16 

At  Dunkirk 

Per  cent 

4 

Havre 

12 

Rouen 

2* 

Nantes 

12 

Other  ports 

34£ 

Paris 

11 

— 

Bordeaux 

8 

Total 

100 

Transit  Trade. — The  transit  trade  of  France  increased  very  largely  be- 
tween 1847  and  1860.  In  1861  there  was  a decline  caused  by  the  fall- 
ing off  of  the  Swiss  goods  sent  in  transit  to  the  United  States.  The  value 
of  merchandise  exported  from  France  in  transit  in  each  of  the  three  years 
w as : 


1847  £7,000,000 

1860  24,000,000 

1861  19,000,000 


Temporary  Importations . — Besides  the  general  imports,  certain  articles 
are  admitted  duty  free  for  the  purpose  of  being  manufactured  and  expor- 
ted. The  value  of  these  imports  in  1861  amounted  to  2,000,000  sterling, 
and  the  value  of  goods  manufactured  from  materials  imported  tempo- 
rarily duty  free  was  £5,500,000. 

NAVIGATION. 


The  following  table  gives  the  total  mercantile  tonnage  belonging  to 
France  on  the  3 1st  December  in  each  year  from  1827  to  1861,  which 
amounted — 


In  1827  to tons  692,000 

1830 689,000 

1840 662,000 

1847 670,000 

1857 1,052,000 


In  1858  to tons  1,049,000 

1859  1,025,000 

1860  996,000 

1861  983,000 


Thus  it  appears  that  during  the  first  twenty  years  the  amount  of  ton- 
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nage  belonging  to  the  country  remained  stationary;  that  between  1847 
and  1857  it  increased  by  57  per  cent  in  the  ten  years,  and  that  since  that 
date  it  has  gradually  declined,  on  the  average  by  about  two  per  cent  per 
annum.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  temporary  progress  made  between 
1847  and  1857  was  in  great  part  owing  to  the  demand  for  transports  dur- 
ing the  Crimean  war. 

As  far  as  the  shipbuilding  interest  is  concerned,  it  is  evident,  then,  that 
it  has  not  gained  any  advantage  from  the  French  Navigation  Laws,  and 
as  regards  the  employment  of  French  tonnage,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  pro- 
tection afforded  to  French  shipping  has  Jailed  to  secure  to  it  as  large  a 
share  in  the  carrying  trade  of  the  country,  as  is  enjoyed  by  national  ves- 
sels in  other  countries  which  admit  free  competition  in  trade  and  shipping. 

But  there  is  another  important  point  which  we  must  not  omit  to  notice; 
it  is  seen  by  reference  to  the  figures  above  quoted  that  the  present  sys- 
tem is  leading  to  a decrease  in  the  amount  of  merchant  shipping  belong- 
ing to  France,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  trade  of  the  country  is  rapidly 
increasing.  What,  may  we  ask,  will  be  the  result  of  this?  It  must  natu- 
rally follow,  so  long  at  least  as  the  French  merchant  or  manufacturer  is 
forced  by  the  present  differential  rates  to  employ  French  tonnage,  that 
freights  must  rise,  and  the  general  tradeoff  the  country  will  suffer  for  the 
benefit  of  a small  class  of  the  population,  viz.,  the  shipowners.  But  this 
state  of  things  cannot  last,  as  the  French  merchants  will  not  consent  to 
remain  restricted  to  a limited  supply  of  shipping  at  high  rates,  when  their 
foreign  competitors  enjoy  the  privilege  of  employing  the  shipping  of  any 
nation  that  will  carry  their  goods  at  low  freights.  Let  us  hope  that  the 
labors  of  the  Commission  wnich  sat  in  Paris  last  year,  for  the  purpose  of 
considering  the  effect  of  the  present  navigation  laws  on  French  shipping, 
may  not  have  been  in  vain,  and  we  are  anxiously  awaiting  the  appearance 
of  their  report. 


TONNAGE  BELONGING  TO  FRANCE,  ON  31ST  DECEMBER,  1861. 


• Sailing  and  steam  vessels. 

Of  800  tons  and  above. 

700-800 

600-700 

500-600 

400-500 

300-400 

200-300 

100-200 

60-100 

30-  60 

30  tons  and  under. 

Total 


Vessels. 

Tons. 

31 

36,006 

31 

22,835 

48 

31,094 

118 

64,328 

243 

108,624 

294 

103,408 

654 

158,288 

1,364 

193,152 

1,640 

125,695 

1,551 

66,008 

9,091 

74,558 

15,065 

983,996 

Small  fishing  boats  employed  on  the  coast  are  not  included  in  the  above 
return. 

Steam  Tonnage . — The  number,  tonnage,  and  horse-power  of  steam  ves- 
sels belonging  to  France  on  the  31st  December,  1861,  was — 


Vessels. 327 

Tonnage 73,267 

Horse-power 85,085 
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We  must  now  pass  to  the  statistics  of  shipping,  which  are  divided  into 
— 1,  the  trade  reserved  to  French  vessels;  and  2,  the  trade  open  to  for- 
eign vessels. 

1.  The  trades  reserved  to  French  vessels  are  those  with  the  colonies, 
(except  in  some  cases  to  Algeria,)  the  coasting  trade,  and  the  fisheries. 
The  progress  of  French  shipping  engaged  in  these  trades  during  the  last 
fifteen  years  was — 


FRENCH  TONNAGE,  WITH  CARGOES,  ENTERED  OR  CLEARED  FROM  AND  TO 
FRENCH  COLONIES  AND  POSSESSIONS. 


Tons,  J 

In  1847 428,000  I In  1861 

From  and  to  the  fisheries : 

Tons.  j 

With  cargoes,  in  1847.. . 114,000  | With  cargoes,  in  1861.. . 

In  the  coasting  trade : 

Tons.  j 

With  cargoes,  in  1847.  2,919,000  | With  cargoes,  in  1861 . 


Tons. 

643,000 


Tons. 

129,000 


Tons. 

3,103,000 


Fisheries . — The  production  of  the  whale  fisheries  exhibits  a consider- 
able decline  of  late  years;  the  quantity  of  oil  and  whalefins  produced  in 
1847  and  1861  were : 


OIL. 

1847.  .tonneaux  m6triques*  3,514  1 1861 ...  tonneaux  m6triques  130 

WHALEFINS. 

1847 116 1 1861 2 

The  quantity  of  cod  fish  exported  from  the  fisheries  and  from  French 
ports  in  1847  was  16,108  tonneaux  metriques,  and  in  1861,  13,395. 

The  coast  fisheries  in  France  on  the  31st  December,  1861,  numbered 
8,041  boats,  of  59,541  tons,  and  39,898  men. 

2.  Foreign  Trade . — The  following  table  shows  the  amount  of  tonnage 
of  each  nation  trading  with  France  in  the  years  1847  and  1861 : 


TOTAL  TONNAGE  ENTERED  AND  CLEARED  AT 

GOES  ONLY. 

FRENCH 

PORTS  WITH  CAR- 

Nationality  of  Tease  la. 

1847. 

1861. 

British 

989,397 

2,159,S99 

271,686 

Norwegian 

217,833 

Swedish 

43,754 

42,735 

Danish 

16,093 

25,536 

Russian 

85,768 

109,969 

Prussian 

65,258 

95,720 

Hanoverian  and,  Oldenburg  ..... 

14,398 

17,648 

10,882 

Mecklenburg 

10,170 

Hanseatic 

22,379 

17,988 

Dutch 

46,410 

86,679 

Belgian 

1,867 

11,553 

* 2,200  pounds  avoirdupois. 
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1847. 

1861. 

Spanish 

99,098 

224,647 

Portuguese 

4,762 

10,882 

Italian 

413,823 

557,700 

Austrian 

139.773 

172,442 

Greek 

184,304 

191,396 

Turkish 

30,678 

15,688 

Barbary  States 

156 

American  (U.  S.) 

317,978 

577,807 

Brazilian 

1,152 

6,053 

Monte  Videan 

2,833 

675 

Chilian 

1,530 

600 

Venezuelan 

618 

. . • 

Mexican, 

... 

920 

Total  foreign 

2,707,457 

4,605,127 

French,  including  the  trade  with 

the  colonies  and  fisheries 

1,589,351 

3,013,684 

Total 

4,296,808 

7,618,811 

Thus  we  see  that  the  French  tonnage  engaged  in  the  foreign* and  colo- 
nial trades  of  the  country  only  amounted  to  thirty-seven  per  cent  of  the 
whole  in  1847,  and  to  thirty-nine  and-a-half  per  cent  in  1861 ; while  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  where  foreign  ships  are  admitted  on  equal  terms 
with  national  vessels,  the  British  tonnage  enjoyed  in  1661  sixty  per  cent 
of  the  carrying  trade  of  the  country. 

POPULATION,  PRODUCTION,  ETC. 

Population . — The  area  of  France  in  the  year  1861  was  209,420  square 
miles,  and  the  total  population  37,382,000  persons,  giving  a mean  popu- 
lation of  179  persons  to  the  square  mile.  The  figures  include  the  depart- 
ments of  Savoy  and  Nice,  and  consequently  prevent  any  comparison  be- 
ing made  with  previous  census  returns.  The  increase  in  the  population 
of  France  (exclusive  of  Savoy  and  Nice)  in  the  decennial  period  between 
1846  and  1856  was  only  2.23  per  cent.  In  England  and  Wales  the  in- 
crease, according  to  the  last  census,  was  12  per  cent;  and  in  Scotland, 
6 per  cent ; and  the  density  of  population  was  344  persDns  to  the  square 
mile  in  England  and  Wales,  and  98  in  Scotland. 

Distribution  of  the  Soil . — Exclusive  of  the  departments  of  Savoy  and 
Nice,  from  which  no  returns  have  been  received,  the  soil  of  France  is  di- 
vided as  follows : 


Under  cultivation — Grain  crops per  cent  28 . 30 

Other  crops.. 5.00 

Artificial  meadows 5.00 

Fallow 10.80 

Natural  meadows. 9.50 

Vinyards 4.10 

Chesnuts,  olives,  mulberry,  etc 0.20 

Pasture  and  waste  lands 13.50 

Forest,  water,  roads,  houses,  and  uncultivated 23.60 


100.00 
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Live  Stock. — The  total  number  of  each  kind  of  live  stock  in  France 
(exclusive  of  Savoy  and  Nice)  is  estimated  as  follows : 


Horses 3,000,000 

Asses 400,000 

Mules 330,000 

Horned  cattle 10,094,000 

Calves 4,104,000 

Sheep  and  lambs* . 35,000,000 

Goats  and  kids . 1,400,000 

Swine  above  one  year 1,400,000 

Sucking  pigs  and  young  wild  boars 4,000,000 


Wheat. — The  production  of  wheat  during  the  period  from  1847  to 
1861  varied  from  23£  million  quarters  in  1853,  to  37f  million  quarters  in 
1857.  In  1861,  the  year  in  which' the  largest  area  was  under  wheat  cul- 
tivation, the  produce  was  only  25f  million  quarters.  The  greatest  yield 
per  acre  during  the  period  was  in  1857,  and  the  smallest  in  1861. 

Wine. — The  mean  annual  production  of  wine  in  France  is  1,089, 000,00ft 
gallons.  Of  this  quantity  67  per  cent  is  consumed  in  the  country,  leav- 
ing 33  per  cent  for  exportation. 

. Silk . — The  production  of  silk  has  greatly  diminished  of  late  years ; 
the  annual  average  production  of  cocoons  from  1S46  to  1852  was 
53,000,000  lbs.,  which  had  diminished  from  1858  to  1861  to  26,500,000 
pounds. 

Mines. — The  production  of  coal  in  1861  was  about  8,000,000  tons;  of 
cast  iron,  856,000  tons;  of  wrought  iron  (merchant),  520,000  tons;  of 
rails,  106,000  tons;  of  iron  plates,  69,000  tons;  of  iron  wire,  24,000 
tons;  and  of  steel,  20,000  tons.  The  value  of  these  was  between  18  and 
£19,000,000.  The  value  of  other  metals  produced  was  about  £2,500,000. 

In  the  period  from  1847  to  1859  the  average  price  of  coal  at  the  place 
of  production  increased  31  per  cent,  the  average  price  being,  in  1859, 
10s.  Id.  per  ton.  The  price  of  cast  iron  made  by  charcoal  and  by  coal 
diminished  by  about  20  per  cent  during  the  same  period.  The  price  of 
wrought  iron  made  with  charcoal  diminished  only  7 per  cent,  while  that 
made  with  coal  decreased  by  about  23  per  cent.  France  imports  annu- 
ally from  5 to  6,000,000  tons  of  coal  from  Belgium,  England,  and  the 
Rhenish  Provinces. 

Salt . — The  production  of  salt  increased  from  572,000  tons  in  1847  to 
630,000  tons  in  1861. 

Sugar. — The  quantity  of  home-made  sugar  entered  for  consumption 
doubled  during  the  period  from  1847  to  1861,  being  52,000,000  kilo- 
grammes in  the  former  year,  and  105,000,000  in  the  latter. 

Tobacco. — The  increase  in  the  quantity  of  tobacco  manufactured  by 
the  government  and  sold  in  France  in  1860,  as  compared  with  1847, 
amounted  to  10,000,000  kilogrammes,  or  22,000,000  lbs. 

Machinery. — Connected  with  the  productive  power  of  the  country,  as 


* Only  between  one-fourth  and  one-fifth  of  the  total  number  of  sheep  are  of  the 
ordinary  kind,  the  remainder  being  Merinos  or  of  mixed  breed. 
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taking  the  place  of  so  many  able-bodied  workmen,  the  increase  in  the 
steam  motive  power  employed  affords  some  guide  as  to  the  progress  of 
the  industry  of  the  country.  In  the  year  1847  the  total  horse-power  of 
machinery  so  employed  was  only  145,807,  but  in  1859  it  had  increased 
to  513,092.  The  increase  appears  to  have  been  divided  generally  be- 
tween the  various  trades  and  manufactures  of  the  country. 

Means  of  communication . — The  length  of  river,  canal,  and  railroad  com- 
munication in  France  is  stated  as  under — 

Rivers miles  5,899 

Canals... 2,919 

Roads  of  all  kinds 403,650 

The  tonnage  of  steam  vessels  engaged  in  the  river  navigation  increased 
from  21,137  tons  in  1847  to  33,690  tons  in  1859,  the  largest  employment 
having  been  51,094  tons  in  the  year  1857.  As  might  be  expected,  there 
was  a decline  in  the  number  of  passengers,  from  2f  millions  to  If  million, 
consequent  upon  the  increased  facilities  of  railway  accommodation.  There 
was,  on  the  other  hand,  a large  augmentation  in  the  quantity  of  goods 
conveyed,  viz.,  from  880,000  tons  in  1847  to  2,616,000  tons  in  1859. 

Railways. — On  the  31st  December,  1861,  6,269  miles  of  railway  were 
open  in  France,  against  1,136  miles  on  the  31st  December,  1847.  The 
statistics  of  the  number  of  passengers  and  weight  of  goods  conveyed 
only  come  down  to  the  year  1859.  The  increase  in  that  year  over  1847 
was  39,500,000  passengers;  the  total  in  1859  being  52,500,000;  and 
the  increase  in  goods  traffic  16,250,000  tons;  the  total  weight  conveyed 
in  1859,  being  about  20,000,000  tons. 

Post-office. — The  number  of  letters  sent  by  the  post  more  than  doubled 
between  1847  and  1861,  being  126,000,000  in  the  former  year  and 
274,000,000  in  the  latter.  In  the  same  year  the  number  of  printed 
papers  transmitted  by  the  post  were  90,000.000  in  1847  and  189,000,000 
in  1861.  The  total  receipts  were  £1,920,000  in  1847,  and  £2,440,000 
in  1861. 

Electric  Telegraphs . — In  the  year  1851  only  9,014  private  messages 
were  despatched,  producing  a receipt  of  £3,080;  and  in  the  year  1860  no 
less  711,652  messages  were  sent,  and  £165,760  received.  Of  the  total 
number  in  1860,  562,531  messages  were  used  in  France,  and  149,121 
sent  to  foreign  countries. 

Coinage. — The  total  value  of  gold  coined  in  France  in  the  period  from 
1847  to  1861  inclusive,  was  £181,693,000,  and  of  silver,  £30,235,000. 

Savings  Banks. — The  total  number  of  savings  banks  in  1847  was  345, 
and  the  number  of  accounts  open  on  the  31st  December,  in  the  same 
year,  736,591.  In  1860  the  number  of  banks  increased  to  433,  and  the 
accounts  open  to  1,218,122. 
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STATS  OF  TRAD* — SPECULATIONS— STOCKS  OF  GOODS— NUMBER  OF  STORES— DIMINISHED  D KM  AND — 
GOODS  TURNED  INTO  PAPER— DEPRESSION  OF  FARMING  INTERESTS— RELATIVE  PRICES— FALL 
OF  GOODS— IMPORTS— DUTIES— EXPORTS— BALANCE— TRAVELLERS— INVESTMENTS— SPECIE  MOVE* 
MRNT— CALIFORNIA — EXCHANGE — RATES— DISBURSEMENTS— DEBT — CONVERSIONS—  1-YEAB  CERTI- 
FICATES—PRICES  OF  STOCKS — UNITED  STATES  DEBT— ANNUAL  INTEREST— MANNER  OF  INCREASE 
OF  DEBT— STOCKS. 

There  has  been  during  the  past  month  much  depression  in  general 
business,  and,  to  some  extent,  a panic  among  holders  of  goods,  who  have 
been  disappointed  in  the  expected  demand  for  consumption.  The  rapid 
rise  in  exchange  early  in  the  year  caused  an  active  demand  for  all  descrip- 
tions of  goods.  Holders  were  not  disposed  to  sell,  and  buyers  were  very 
anxious  to  get  into  stock,  in  view  of  the  depreciation  of  paper.  This  specu- . 
lative  feeling  was  anticipating  a large  demand  for  consumption  at  prices 
proportionate  to  the  extravagant  rise  in  goods.  That  demand,  however, 
did  not  take  place,  since  the  usual  effect  of  an  extravagant  rise  in  prices 
manifested  itself  in  an  indisposition  on  the  part  of  the  public  to  purchase. 
The  weak  holders  of  goods  not  meeting  the  usual  demand,  and  being 
caught  in  a counter  speculation  for  a rise  in  government  paper,  or,  as  the 
speculators  expressed  it,  for  a fall  in  gold,  there  was  great  pressure  to  sell 
goods  through  the  auction  shops,  and  that  at  a decline  of  some  25  per 
cent.  These  ruinous  fluctuations  in  business  and  the  value  of  goods  are 
the  direct  results  of  an  unstable  currency ; but  at  every  oscillation  the 
moment  of  ultimate  discredit  is  hastened.  The  real  capital  of  the  coun- 
try is  being  rapidly  used  up,  since  the  production  is  small  and  the  old 
stocks  diminishing  through  consumption.  There  were,  according  to  the 
returns  of  the  Mercantile  Agency,  190,000  stores  in  operation  in  the 
Northern  States  in  1861.  Of  these,  5,000  failed  at  an  average  liability 
of  $60,000.  The  average  stocks  of  goods  held  by  all  the  stores  may  be 
estimated  at  $10,000,  which  would  give  a value  of  goods  equal  to 
$1,900,000,000,  or  in  round  numbers  $2,000,000,000,  on  hand.  A very 
considerable  proportion  of  these  goods  was  “ dead  stock,”  or  such  as  from 
lapse  of  time,  etc.,  had  become  difficult  of  sale  in  face  of  constant  supplies 
of  fresh  and  seasonable  goods.  The  first  effect  of  the  paper  inflation  was 
to  make  those  goods  more  active  and  bring  them  into  consumption,  instead 
of  the  high  priced  new  goods.  This  operation  was  not  duly  weighed  by 
the  speculators  in  goods  at  first  hands,  and  the  diminished  demand  is  very 
serious.  It  is  also  the  case  that  the  shop-keepers,  while  thus  reducing 
their  old  stocks  to  the  smallest  practicable  limit,  buy  very  sparingly  and 
only  of  such  articles  as  are  absolutely  necessary  to  meet  current  consump- 
tion. The  consumers  of  goods,  in  their  turn,  buy  very  sparingly  and  dis- 
pense altogether  with  many  articles. 

If,  now,  the  stocks  of  goods  throughout  the  country  are  reduced  by  this 
process  one  half,  or  $1,000,000,000  or  $50  per  head  of  each  person,  it 
will  be  observed  that  the  store-keepers  have  realized  that  amount  of  money 
from  goods  before  idle,  and  that  money  they  will  not  reinvest  in  the  way 
of  their  trade  at  high  prices,  because  of  the  frequent  violent  fluctuations* 
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They  seek  for  their  capital  some  means  of  safe  and  permanent  investment. 
The  money  which  has  been  taken  for  goods  is  government  paper,  and  the 
indisposition  to  reinvest  it  in  goods  makes  it  apparently  very  abundant, 
and  it  is  attracted  only  into  railroad  and  other  stocks.  It  is  obvious  that 
this  process  must  have  an  end,  which  will  give  Bigns  of  its  approach  in  a 
positive  dearth  of  goods,  brought  about  by  non-importation  and  non- 
production. The  depreciation  of  the  paper  will  then  go  on  in  the  double 
process  of  increased  supply  and  dearth  of  commodities. 

The  ability  of  the  great  agricultural  classes  to  consume  goods  is  very 
small,  since  the  rise  in  their  produce  bears  no  proportion  to  ;he  advance 
in  the  supplies  they  purchase.  We  may  turn  to  the  Cincinnati  market 
in  illustration. 


1861.  1862. 

Mess  pork bbl.  $16  70  $13  25 

Corn.. bush.  50  51 

Wheat 1 05  1 20 

$18  25  $14  96 


Coffee,  Rio,  per  lb.  14  cts.  50  lbs.  = $7  00  At  33  cts.  $16  50 
Sugar,  N.O.  “ 7 “ “ 3 50  “ 12  u 6 00 

Cottons,  per  yd.  11  “ 70y,ds.  7 70  “ 40  “ 28  00 

$18  20  $50  50 

Thus  in  1861  the  farmer,  for  1 bbl.  pork,  1 bush,  corn,  and  1 bush,  wheat* 
could  get  in  Cincinnati  100  lbs.  of  sugar  and  coffee  and  70  yards  of  shirt- 
ing. To  obtain  the  same  articles  now,  he  must  give  2 bbls.  pork,  20  bush, 
ccftn,  and  14  bush,  wheat,  or,  in  other  words,  a bbl.  of  pork,  in  1861,  was 
worth  240  lbs.  of  coffee ; it  is  now  worth  40  lbs.  A bbl.  of  pork  was 
then  worth,  in  Cincinnati,  154  yards  of  shirting;  it  is  now  worth  33 
yards.  These  figures  indicate  how  severely  the  rise  in  goods  presses  upon 
the  consuming  classes,  and  therefore  how  great  must  be  the  reaction  upon 
the  demand  in  first  hands.  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  state  of 
things  takes  place  after  a year  of  the  most  extraordinary  exports  of  grain, 
when  prices  ought  to  have  been  higher.  The  quantity  has  been  so  great, 
however,  in  consequence  of  the  closing  of  the  rivers,  as  to  counteract  the 
effect  of  the  currency  upon  produce.  The  usual  influence  of  such  a state 
of  affairs  has  been  to  produce  that  extraordinary  abundance  of  money 
which  has  so  long  prevailed,  at  the  same  time  that  the  import  trade  be- 
gins to  flag.  The  amount  of  imports  for  the  month  has  been  as  follows  ; 

IMPORTS,  PORT  OP  NEW  YORK. 


Entered  for » 

Specie.  Free  goods.  Consumption.  Warehouse.  Total. 

January $101,906  $2,413,649  $8,741,227  $4,482,794  $16,789,676 

February. 218,971  783,561  7,372,589  3,657,775  12,037,846 

March 123,616  1,828,806  11,461,672  8,464,680  16,370,524 

April 107,061  1,328,216  9,493,830  6,456,208  17,^85,816 


Total4 months  $600,554  $5,854,232  $37,069,168  $15,293,896  $61,523,261 

“ 1862....  841,144  6,758,831  34,716,535  12,690,406  57,974,120 


The  quantity  of  goods  sent  into  warehouse  was  large  in  April.  The 
value  imported  was  indeed  large  under  the  influence  of  the  activity  of 
February ; but  that  had  passed  away  on  the  arrival  of  the  goods,  and 
they  went  into  warehouse,  to  some  extont,  perhaps,  for  re-shipment.  The 
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duties  for  the  month  were  $3,957,198  on  $13,626,463  worth  of  goods, 
being  an  average  of  about  30  per  cent,  against  $4,140,952  of  duties,  or 
an  average  of  35  per  cent,  last  year.  The  exports  fromtthe  port  have 
been  as  follows : 

EXPORTS,  PORT  OP  NEW  TORE. 

Foreign. , 


Speck.  Free.  Dutiable.  Domestic.  Total. 

January $4,624,574  $73,111  $668,275  $14  829,898  $19,695,351 

February 8,965,664  43,889  610,009  17,780,586  22,400,148 

March 6,385,442  213,685  758,266  16,187,689  23,695,082 

April 1,972,834  74,949  876,224  11,581,938  14,004,940 


Total  4 months  $17,148,614  $405,634  $2,411,774  $59,829,606  $79,795,521 
“ 1862....  12,944,001  197,49'7  1,424,845  56,249,767  53,685,791 

The  exports  of  the  month  have  suffered  some  diminution  by  reason  of 
the  declining*  piices  abroad  and  the  decline  in  exchange,  accompanied  by 
a rise  in  freights.  From  the  sum-of  the  domestic  exports  for  April  must 
be  deducted  one  third  for  depreciation  of  currency,  and  there  remains 
about  $10,000,000,  as  the  cash  value  realized  to  meet  an  import  value  of 
$17,000,000,  showing  an  apparent  adverse  balance  of  some  $5,000,000 
after  the  shipments  in  coin.  This  has  to  some  extent  been  met  by  the 
realization  of  exchange  held  on  speculation.  There  has  been  also  some 
diminution  of  the  amount  of  money  required  to  be  remitted  abroad  for 
the  use  of  Americans  there  residing,  since  the  high  rate  which  they  are 
compelled  to  pay  for  exchange  diminishes  their  revenues  one  third  and 
compels  many  to  return.  There  has  also  been  some  reinvestments  9f 
foreign  capital  here,  for  the  reason  that,  after  getting  interest  the  last  year 
in  paper,  they  would  now  lose  one  third  the  principal  by  withdrawing  it; 
hence  it  is  re-loaned  for  a term  of  years  in  the  hope  of  resumption  of 
specie  payments,  although  the  interest  may  during  some  years  be  paid  in 
depreciated  paper. 

The  specie  movement  during  the  month  has  been  as  follows: 


SPECIE  AND  PRICE  OF  GOLD. 


r— " 1 1 

Received. 

862 

Exported. 

Received, 

1 863. 

Exported.  Gold  in  bank.  Prem.  < 

3D  gold. 

January 

u 

3. 

442,147 

681,448 

85,954,650 

84$ 

a 34$ 

10. 

885,928 

1,035,025 

1,277,788 

726,746 

36,770,746 

34 

a 39 

i< 

17. 

647,703 

1,880,247 

87,581,465 

40 

a 49 

k 

24. 

627,767 

322,918 

678,841 

780,816 

88,549,794 

47 

a 60$ 

t* 

31. 

310,484 

1.381,027 

88,894,840 

48* 

a 60$ 

February  7 . 

854,000 

976.235 

801,860 

1,277,000 

38,243,839 

67* 

a 57$ 

41 

14. 

614,146 

1,156,154 

859,978 

1,152,646 

38,426,460 

53* 

a 53$ 

«« 

21. 

759,247 

934,512 

620,017 

37,981,310 

64 

a 64 

<« 

28. 

741,109 

510,774 

285,394 

1,377,016 

89,512,256 

71 

a 72 

March 

7. 

679,074 

585,236 

1,243,551 

733,643 

39.705,089 

52* 

a 63 

u 

14. 

677,058 

477,835 

3,540,550 

36,110,085 

644 

a 54$ 

a 

21. 

540,968 

249,514 

1,201,907 

83,955,122 

63 

a 54$ 

u 

28. 

490,368 

779,564 

159,105 

1,050,156 

34,317,691 

41 

a 42 

April 

4. 

581,293 

673,826 

250,778 

473,385 

34,257,121 

53 

a 54 

44  % 

11. 

1,605,728 

250,728 

607,059 

35.406,145 

46 

a 52$ 

*< 

16. 

617,279 

693,436 

217,602 

168,487 

86,761.696 

52 

a 53$ 

« 

25. 

635,546 

1.151,300 

256,604 

629,855 

37,175,067 

47 

a 51$ 

May 

2. 

410,804 

712,275 

294.998 

36.846,528 

48 

a 50$ 

14 

9. 

484,019 

1,574,166 

205,057 

451,827 

38,102,633 

58} 

a 47 

U 

16. 

604,632 

1,093,081 

661,996 

38,556,552 

49 

a 49$ 

Total. 

> • • • 

9,642,315 

14,822,793 

6,276,188 

17,017,221 
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The  receipts  from  California  continued  small,  and  the  exports  also  de- 
clined. The  disposition  to  realise  bills  .caused  a decline  from  the  specie 
basis  of  bills  in  some  cases.  The  rate  in  coin  had  been  11  Of  premium, 
and  for  paper  the  price  was  the  premium  of  gold  added.  Some  houses 
were  disposed  to  sell  at  less  than  llOf  for  coin,  for  a short  time,  since  the 
supply  of  bills  drawn  against  gold  shipped  direct  from  California  was 
greater,  and  those  bills  could  be  sold  less  than  if  drawn  against  shipments 
of  gold  from  New  York.  The  shipments  of  specie  hence,  however,  con- 
tinued to  exceed  the  receipts.  The  rates  of  exchange  were  as  follows: 

RATES  OF  EXCHANGE. 


London. 

Paria 

i. 

Amsterdam. 

Frankfort*. 

Hamburg. 

Berlin. 

Jan. 

8, 

146 

a 

1474 

8.85 

a 

3.80 

56 

a 564 

56 

a 564 

494  a 494 

98 

a 

984 

44 

10, 

149 

a 

152 

8.724 

a 

8.674 

56 

a 58 

574  a 684 

504  a 514 

99 

a 

100 

44 

17, 

160 

a 

162 

8.524 

a 

3 45 

603 

r a 614 

61 

a 624 

54  a 554 

108 

a 

110 

if 

24, 

1623 

- a 

168 

8.50 

a 

3.45 

61 

a 614 

613 

a 62 

54  a 544 

107 

a 

1084 

14 

81, 

171 

a 

177 

8.82 

a 

3.15 

664 

a 664 

65 

a 67 

57  a 58f 

114 

a 

117 

Feb. 

- 7, 

169 

a 

178 

8.30 

a 

3.25 

65 

a 654 

65 

a 664 

67  a 574 

114 

a 

116 

“ 

14, 

170 

a 

171 

8.82 

a 

8.27 

65 

a 654 

65 

a 664 

56|  a 674 

1183 

■ a 

1144 

*• 

21, 

171 

a 

1794 

2.20 

a 

3 12 

67 

a 684 

68 

a 684 

59  a 604 

1183 

a 

1194 

u 

28, 

185 

a 

188 

3.10 

a 

8.00 

674 

a 71 

70 

a 71 

61£  a 624 

123 

a 

124 

Mar 

. 7, 

167 

a 

169 

8.374 

a 

3.30 

64 

a 64 

65 

a 66 

55  a 654 

111 

a 

118 

14, 

168 

a 

1,71 

3.85 

a 

3.30 

64 

a 64 

643 

r a 654 

55f  a 564 

112 

a 

114 

it 

21, 

169-3 

- a 

1714 

8.874 

a 

3.274 

633 

a 634 

633 

r a 644 

56  a 57 

113 

a 

114 

28, 

167 

a 

161 

3.67 

a 

8 47 

61 

a 62 

61 

a 62 

53  a 54 

107 

a 

108 

April  4, 

168 

a 

172 

3.40 

a 

3.25 

623 

\ a 634 

624  a 64 

554  a 67 

111 

a 

111 

11, 

168 

a 

162 

3.55 

a 

3.45 

61 

a 62 

61 

a 62 

534  a 544 

106 

a 

108 

<( 

18, 

165 

a 

1674 

3.373 

r a 

3.46 

631  a 62} 

624  a 63 

544  a 554 

108 

a 

110 

it 

25, 

168 

a 

165 

8.473 

a 

3.50 

61 

a 614 

614  a 62 

584  a 644 

107 

a 

108 

Maj 

r 2, 

168 

a 

165 

8.474 

a 

8.42 

614  a 624 

613 

t a 62} 

583  a 544 

107 

a 

108 

44 

9, 

168 

a 

170 

8.424 

a 

3.32 

624  a 68 

624  a 684 

554  a 564 

110 

a 

112 

44 

16, 

1623 

a 

164 

8.50 

a 

3.45 

613 

r a 62 

61f  a 624 

54  a 55 

107 

a 

109 

The  disbursements  of  the  Federal  Government,  added  to  the  general 
realisation  of  goods,  and  the  indisposition  to  sell  on  credit,  caused  a con- 
tinued increase  in  the  abundance  of  money,  and  this  fact  manifested  itself 
in  increased  stock  speculations.  The  Treasury  Department  did  not  make 
any  decided  movement  towards  a more  regular  financial  policy,  but  it 
effected  the  negotiation  of  some  of  the  $500,000,000  of  5-20  bonds  au- 
thorized. It  will  be  remembered  that  the  law  authorizing  these  bonds  re- 
stricted the  sale  to  market  value,  and  allowed  of  their  conversion  at  par 
for  greenbacks.  The  Secretary  in  his  annual  report  stated  that  these  pro- 
visions were  obstacles  to  the  negotiation,  because  they  allowed  no  profit 
to  large  jobbers,  and  asked  for  their  repeal.  This  request  was  (Joraplied 
with,  and  the  Secretary  was  allowed  to  make  such  private  bargains  as  he 
deemed  good.  Soon  after  his  visit  to  New  York,  the  conversions  were 
represented  as  large,  but  at  what  rates  he  had  made  private  bargains  was 
not  known.  Between  April  1st  and  May  28th,  $47,000,000  of  1-year 
certificates  fell  due,  and  were  paid.  This  large  amount  of  money  found 
employment  in  deposit  certificates,  and  to  some  extent  in  conversions, 
Many  new  I-year  certificates  were  issued,  but  the  interest,  as  well  as  that 
on  the  deposits,  is  no  longer  paid  in  gold.*  The  prices  of  government 
stocks  were  as  follows : 
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The  public  debt  at  different  periods  has  been  as  follows: 


UNITED  STATES  NATIONAL  DEBT. 

Dec.,  1861.  May,  1862.  July,  1862.  Jan.,  1868.  May  8,  1863. 
$80,595,092  $80,395,092  $30,595,092  $30,595,092  $30,595,092 

89,929,856  90,500,406  90.620,555  87,765,191  87,780,000 

2,699,400  18,974,9.50  25,050,850  81,452,812 

100,000  000  120,523,450  122,836,550  139,996,950  189,996,950 

22,464,762  3,382,162  2,880,641  3,267,511  2,700,000 

47,199.000  49,881,980  110,321,241  150,231,126 

50,778,567  57,746,106  80,285,636  100,000,000 

24,550,320  145,880,000  149,660,000  244,366,251  399,900,956 


Total $267,540,035  $491,448,984  $514,211,871  $721,668,727  $992,381,886 

The  general  stock  market  continued  to  show  the  most  active  excite- 
ment up  to  the  second  week  in  May,  when  the  high  prices  created  uneasi- 
ness. Brokers  required  large  margins  from  clients,  and  many  refused  to 
lend  at  all  on  fancy  stocks.  The  market  then  gradually  gave  way,  while 
money  became  in  active  demand  to  carry  stocks.  The  deposits  for  con- 
version continued,  under  the  interest  created  by  the  private  takers  of  the 
stock  from  the  government.  The  table  of  debt  shows  that  since  May 
last  year  the  debt  has  increased  $501,000,000,  of  which  $400,000,000 
has  been  paper  money  and  temporary  debt.  There  have  been  organized  a 
number  of  banks  under  the  new  banking  law,  from  the  multiplication  of 
which  a demand  for  government  stocks  is  hoped  for.  The  limit  of  the 
law  is  $300,000,000  in  bank  notes,  and  should  all  of  them  be  issued,  it  is 
inferred  that  they  will  supplant  the  old  bank  notes  entirelv. 


Stocks 5 per  cent 

Stocks 6 per  cent 

Stocks,  5-20 6 per  cent 

Bonds 7 3-10  per  cent 

Treasury  notes. 6 per  cent 

One-year  certificates ....  6 per  cent 
Deposits  demand. . . .4  a 5 per  cent 
Paper  money 
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SAVINGS  BANKS— THEIR  HISTORY. 

UNCLAIMED  DEPOSITS  AND  SURPLUS  MONEYS. 


Tiieke  are  no  State  institutions  more  deserving  of  encouragement,  in  our 
opinion,  than  Savings  Banks,  for  the  benefits  conferred  by  them  are  incal- 
culable. Not  only  are  they  useful  to  the  depositor,  as  places  of  security  for 
money  that  might  otherwise  be  lost,  stolen,  or  squandered,  but  they  bring 
into  active  employment  these  various  small  sums  which  would  have  remain- 
ed unproductive  in  the  hands  of  private  individuals,  thus  granting  facilities 
to  trade  and  commerce.  Probably  the  wonderful  progress  our  country  has 
made  the  last  fifty  years  is  owing  as  much  to  the  combination  or  co  opera- 
tion of  individual  capital,  brought  about  by  just  such  means,  as  to  any  other 
single  cause.  We  find  much  useful  and  interesting  information  respecting 
Savings  Institutions  in  a report  prepared  by  Wm.  D.  Murphy,  Esq.,  of  New 
York,  from  which  we  have  drawn  largely  for  what  follows. 

HISTORY  OF  SAVINGS  BANKS  IN  EUROPE. 

The  first  savings  bank  is  claimed  to  have  been  founded  at  Hamburg,  in 
Germany,  as  early  as  1778,  though  it  had  generally  been  supposed  that  the 
first  institution  of  the  kind  was  formed  at  Berne,  in  Switzerland,  in  1789. 

The  credit  of  introducing  them  in  Great  Britain  is  claimed  on  behalt  of 
several  different  persons;  but  t iere  doubtless  may  be  earlier  unrecorded 
instances  of  arrangements  having  been  made  to  receive  small  savings  from 
the  poor  and  to  return  them  on  demand  with  interest. 

In  1798,  a “Friendly  Society  for  the  Benefit  of  Women  and  Children,” 
was  established  at  Tottenham  High  Cross,  under  the  superintendence  of 
Mrs,  Priscilla  Wakefield  ; and  before  1801  there  had  been  combined  with 
its  main  design  to  other  objects,  viz.,  a fund  for  loans  and  a bank  for  sav- 
ings. In  1804,  this  bank  for  savings  was  more  regularly  organized,  and 
trustees  were  appointed.  A prior  claim,  however,  is  raised  in  behalf  of  the 
Rev.  Joseph  Smith,  of  Wendover,  who,  in  1799,  circulated  in  his  parish 
proposals  to  receive  any  sums  on  deposit  during  the  summer,  and  “to  re- 
turn the  amount  at  Christmas,  with  the  addition  of  one-tbird  to  the  whole 
as  a bounty  upon  the  depositors’  economy.” 

The  society  next  formed,  of  which  we  have  any  account,  was  opened  in 
1808,  at  Bath,  for  receiving  deposits  from  female  servants,  and  was  insti- 
tuted chiefly  through  the  instrumentality  of  ladies.  Previous  to  this,  how- 
ever, the  Provident  Institution  of  London  was  established,  in  .1806. 

In  1810,  the  first  savings  bank,  in  Scotland,  was  formed,  by  the  Rev. 
Henry  Duncan,  minister  of  Ruthwell,  Dumfrieshire.  Various  interesting 
papers  were  published  by  him  on  the  subject  of  establishing  banks  for 
savings  in  the  different  parishes  of  the  country,  and  the  regular  and  simple 
organization  of  his  “ Parish  Bank”  served  as  a model  for  other  institutions. 
He  communicated  the  rules  by  which  it  was  governed  to  the  Edinburgh 
Society  for  the  suppression  of  Mendicity,  and  the  result  was  the  establish- 
ment, in  1814,  of  the  Edinburgh  Savings  Bank.  Similar  institutions  were 
about  the  same  time  commenced  at  Kelso  and  Howick,  and  in  November, 
1815,  the  Provident  Institution  of  Southampton  was  established. 
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The  first  publication  in  England  of  the  idea  of  savings  banks  is  also  at- 
tributed to  the  celebrated  Jeremy  Bentham,  in  whose  well  known  schemes 
for  the  management  of  paupers,  in  1797,  was  included  a system  of  frugal- 
ity banks,  as  he  called  them.  The  suggestions,  however,  of  Mr.  Bentham 
were  ne  ver  acted  upon. 

Patrick  Colquhoun,  who  died  in  1820,  one  of  the  police  magistrates  in 
London,  and  the  author  of  many  tracts  for  the  amelioration  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  poor,  and  who,  during  the  latter  part  of  the  last  and  the  be- 
ginning of  the  present  century,  was  actively  engaged  in  many  of  the  benev- 
olent institutions  of  that  metropolis,  published  in  1806,  his  “Treatise  on 
•Indigence,”  in  which  he  recommended  provident  banks  upon  a national 
plan.  “The  idea  of  such  institutions,”  he  says,  in  a letter  to  Thomas  Eddy, 
of  New  York,  dated  the  20th  of  February,  1818,  “originated  with  me; 
had  my  plan  been  adopted  in  1806  I am  certain  that  not  less  than  seven 
millions  sterling  of  the  property  of  the  laboring  classes  would  have  now 
been  yielding  interest.” 

The  first  *act  of  legislation  on  the  subject  of  saving  banks  in  Great  Brit- 
ain was  passed  in  1817,  and  up  to  the  time  of  the  passage  of  that  act  there 
had  been  formed  by  the  voluntary  association  of  benevolent  persons,  not 
less  than  seventy  banks  in  England,  four  in  Wales,  and  four  in  Irela  d 
During  that  year  acts  were  passed  by  Parliament  offering  every  encourage- 
ment to  these  institutions,  and  making  arrangement  to  take  all  moneys  de- 
posited, and  place  them  in  the  public  funds.  Interest  was  then  paid  by  the 
government  upon  moneys  thus  invested,  at  the  rate,  at  first,  of  £4  per  cent, 
which  was  afterwards  reduced  to  £ 3 5s.  per  cent.  This  interest  being 
greater,  however,  than  that  yielded  by  the  securities  in  which  the  deposits 
were  invested,  entailed  upon  the  public  exchequer  a loss  of  about  four  and 
a-half  millions  sterling. 

The  first  act  affecting  Scottish  banks  was  not  passed  until  1818. 

On  the  20th  of  November,  1858,  there  were  in  the  United  Kingdom  606 
savings  banks,  with  1,261  paid  and  621  unpaid  officers;  1,398,886  depos- 
itors, and  £35,757,455  on  deposit. 

In  France,  on  the  1st  of  January,  1859,  there  were  379  savings  banks 
in  operation ; 30  more  had  been  authorized  by  the  government,  but  were 
not  yet  opened. 

There  are  savings  banks  in  Brussels,  Liege,  Tourna,  and  in  several  other 
towns  in  Belgium.  Switzerland,  however,  is  entitled  to  the  credit  of  having 
established  the  oldest  savings  bank  of  those  now  existing  in  Europe,  the  one 
at  Turich  having  been  in  operation  since  1805.  The  most  considerable 
bank  in  Switzerland  is  that  founded  by  M.  Trouchin. 

In  Hamburg  there  is  one  savings  bank,  which  has  six  district  banks  in 
the  city,  and  three  in  the  country,  placed  in  convenient  localities. 

On  the  31st  of  December,  1857,  there  were  405  savings  banks  in  Prus- 
sia; in  the  same  year  there  were  127  in  operation  in  Holland  ; and  at  the 
end  of  the  year  1858  there  were  reported  to  be  130  in  Sweden.  In  Rus- 
sia there  are  but  two,  one  at  St.  Petersburg  and  another  at  Moscow. 

The  savings  banks  in  Holland,  however,  are  wholly  private  undertakings, 
although  they  are  considered  benevolent  institutions,  and  their  directors  are 
required  by  an  article  of  the  poor  law  to  make  annual  returns  of  their  ope- 
rations. In  Austria  they  are  established  either  by  joint-stock  companies  or 
by  civic  corporations,  but  are  all  placed  under  the  supervision  of  govern- 
ment. 
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SAVINGS  BANKS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  first  savings  banks  established  in  the  United  States  were,  as  early  as 
1816,  organized  in  Salem,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore.  An  un- 
successful effort  was  made  the  same  year  to  establish  one  in  the  city  of  New 
York.  Mr.  Thomas  Eddy,  who  had  been  for  many  years  a correspondent 
of  Patrick  Colquhoun,  from  whom  he  received  a letter,  dated  April  19, 
1816,  calling  his  attention  to  the  formation  of  a “Provident  Institution  or 
Savings  Bank”  in  London,  was  doubtless  the  first  to  suggest  the  idea  of 
such  an  institution.  A meeting  of  citizens  of  New  York  was  called  through 
the  public  papers,  and  was  held  at  the  City  Hall,  on  the  29th  of  November, 
1816.  Mr.  Eddy  presided,  and  after  resolving  that  it  was  expedient  to  es- 
tablish a savings  bank  for  the  city  of  New  York,  a constitution  was  submit- 
ted and  adopted  by  the  meeting.  On  the  17th  of  the  following  month, 
officers  and  directors  were  elected,  among  whom  were  Dewitt  Clinton,  Cad- 
WALLADER  D.  CoLDEN,  THOMAS  EdDY,  JOHN  PlNTARD,  BrOCKHOLST  LtV- 
ingston,  William  Fen,  William  Bayard,  Peter  A.  Jay,  John  Murray, 
Jr,  and  other  distinguished  citizens.  Dewitt  Clinton  was  appointed  chair- 
man of  a committee  to  draft  an  address  to  the  public,  on  the  subject  of  such 
an  organization.  The  address  was  afterwards  adopted  and  printed  for  cir- 
culation. It  was  considered  necessary  to  apply  to  the  Legislature  for  an 
act  of  incorporation  ; but,  “in  consequence  of  the  principles  not  being  dis- 
tinctly comprehended  and  the  preponderating  objection  against  the  incorpora- 
tion of  any  more  banks,  with  which,  not  only  this,  but  almost  every  other 
State  in  the  Union  were  inundated,  whereby  serious  consequences  were  ap- 
prehended,” the  application  to  the  Legislature,  in  1817,  failed. 

The  subject  of  a savings  bank,  however,  was  renewed  by  the  “Society 
for  the  prevention  of  pauperism  in  the  city  of  New  York,”  which  was  in- 
stituted in  1818.  A committee  of  that  society  made  a report,  on  the  2d 
of  December  of  the  same  year,  on  the  great  importance  and  utility  of  a 
savings  bank,  illustrated  by  the  successful  experience  of  similar  institutions 
in  Salem,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore,  and  on  the  expediency  of 
applying  to  the  Legislature,  at  the  ensuing  session,  for  an  act  of  incorpora- 
tion; which  application  was  successfully  made,  and  an  act  of  incorporation 
obtained.  The  act  passed  on  the  26th  of  March,  1819,  and  the  institution 
was  entitled  the  “ Savings  Bank  in  the  city  of  New  York.” 

vThis  was  the  first  savings  bank  established  in  the  State  of  New  York;  it 
commenced  business  on  the  3d  of  July,  1819,  in  a room  in  the  basement  of 
the  New  York  Institution,  on  Chambers  street,  which  was  destroyed  by  fire 
in  1857,  and  is  now  the  site  of  the  new  City  Hall,  in  course  of  erection. 
The  trustees  subsequently  built  a substantial  banking  house  on  Chambers- 
street,  nearly  opposite  its  first  location,  and  afterwards  disposed  of  that  pro- 
perty, and  erected  another  banking  house  on  the  same  street,  west  of  Church- 
street.  The  march  of  improvement  and  the  convenience  of  depositors, 
however,  induced  the  trustees  to  also  dispose  of  that  property,  and  finally 
located  in  their  present  substantial  and  beautiful  banking  house,  on  Bleecker- 
street,  near  Broadway. 

The  history  of  this  well-managed  institution,  and  of  the  many  good  deeds 
of  its  distinguished  founders,  constitutes  one  of  the  brightest  pages  in  the 
financial  records  of  the  State.  The  names  of  Clinton,  Colden,  Eddy,  Mur- 
ray, Pintard,  Jay,  and  other  philanthropists  were  a sure  guarantee  of  the 
purely  benevolent  character  of  the  proposed  institution,  and  of  the  public 
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spirit  and  singleness  of  purpose  with  which  they  intended  it  should  be  ad- 
ministered ; an  intention  which  has  doubtless,  so  far,  for  the  last  forty-four 
years,  been  happily  carried  out.  It  has  now  become  the  largest  savings 
bank  in  the  United  States,  and  occupies  a leading  position  among  the  most 
carefully  managed  and  successful  financial  institutions  in  the  world.  Its 
number  of  accounts  on  the  ist  of  January,  1863,  were  50,573;  and  the 
amount  of  its  deposits  $9,587,112  34  ; with  its  assets,  amounting  to 
$10,259,589  10. 


SAVINGS  BANKS  NOW  IN  OPERATION  IN  THE  STATE. 

Such  is  a brief  history  of  the  oldest  savings  bank  in  the  State.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  speak  in  detail  of  those  which  have  since  been  chartered,  and 
which  have  generally  been  modeled  after  the  above  institution.  We  give, 
however,  a list  of  the  savings  banks  incorporated  by  the  State  and  now  in 
operation,  with  the  dates  of  their  incorporation,  and  in  the  order  in  which 
they  have  been  chartered.  It  is  as  follows : 


1819.  Mch.  26,  Bank  for  Savings  in  the 

city  of  New  York. 

1820.  Mch.  24,  Albany  Savings  Bank. 
1823.  April  23,  Troy  Savings  Bank. 

1827.  April  7,  Brooklyn  Savings  Bank. 
1829.  Jan’y  31,  Seaman’s  Bank  for  Sav- 
ings, New  York. 

1831  April  16,  Po’keepsie  Savings  Bank. 
April  21,  Rochester  Savings  Bank. 

1833.  April  24,  Greenwich  Saviugs  Bank, 

New  York. 

1834.  April  29,  Schenectady  Sav’gsBank. 
May  1,  Bowery  Svgs  Bank, N.  Y. 

1839.  April  26,  Savings  Bank  of  Utica. 
1846.  May  9,  Buffalo  Savings  Bank. 

1848.  April  11,  East  River  Savings  Insti- 

tution, New  York. 

April  1 2,  Institution  for  the  Savings 
of  Merchants’  Clerks,  j 
and  others,  New  York, 
May  12,  Dry  Dock  Savings  Insti- 
tution, New  York. 

1849.  Mch.  12,  Auburn  Sv’gs  Institution. 
Mch.  80,  Syracuse  Sv’gs  Institution. 

1850.  Mch.  29,  Albany  City  Savings  In- 

stitution. 

April  8,  Monroe  County  Savings 
Institution,  Rochester. 
April  10,  South  Brooklyn  Savings 
Institution. 

April  10,  Manhattan  Savings  Insti- 
tution, New  York. 

April  10,  Emigrant  Industrial  Sav- 
ing's Institution,  N.  Y. 

1851.  April  9,  Williamsburgh  Savings 

Bank,  Brooklyn. 

April  10,  Niagara  County  Savings 
Bank,  Lock  port. 

April  11,  Cohoes  Savings  Bank, 
April  12,  Ulster  County  Savings 
Bank,  Kingston. 

June  20,  Broadway  Savings  Insti- 
tution, New  York. 


1851.  June  20,  Central  City  Savings  In- 

stitution, Utica 

June  80,  Rome  Savings  Bank. 

July  1,  Irving  Savings  Institution, 
New  York. 

July  9,  Western  Savings  Bank  of 
Buffalo. 

1852.  April  13,  Newburgh  Savings  Bank. 
April  1 6,  Mariners’  Savings  Institu- 
tion, New  York. 

April  16,  Mechanics’  and  Traders’ 
Savings  Bank,  N.  Y. 

1853.  June  4,  Sixpenny  Savings  Bank, 

New  York. 

July  18,  Brockport  Savings  Bank. 
July  21,  Westchester  County  Say- 
ings Bank,  Tarry  town. 

1 854.  Mch.  9,  Sing  Sing  Savings  Bank. 
April  10,  Erie  County  Sav’gs  Bank 

Buffalo. 

April  18,  Yonkers  Savings  Bank. 
April  17,  Bloomingdale,  now  Third 
Avenue,  Savings  Bank. 
April  17,  Rose  Bill,  now  New  York, 
Savings  Bank,  N.  Y. 
April  17,  Sixpenny  Savings  Bank 
of  Albany. 

April  17,  Elmira  Savipgs  Bank. 

1855.  April  10,  Onondaga  County  Sav- 

ings Bank,  Syracuse. 
April  12,  Commercial  Sav’gs  Bank 
of  Troy. 

April  1 2,  Mechanics’  and  Farmers’ 
Bank  of  Albany. 

April  12,  Union  Savings  Bank  of 
Albany. 

1866.  April  18,  Albany  Exchange  Sav- 
ings Bank. 

April  48,  State  Sv’gs  Bank  of  Troy. 
1857.Feb’y  25,  Fishkill  Sv’gs  Institution. 
April  15,  Manufacturers’  Savings 
Bank,  Troy. 

April  16,  Mutual  Sv’gs  Bank,  Troy. 
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1867.  April 

15, 

1858.  April 

n, 

April 

17, 

1869.  Mch. 

4, 

April 

5, 

April 

9, 

April 

12, 

April 

12, 

April 

14, 

April 

18. 

1860.  Mch. 

5, 
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Central  Sv’gs,  Bank  Troy. 
Emigrant  Savings  Bank 
of  Buffalo. 

Southold  Savings  Bank. 
Oswego  City  Sv’gs  Bank. 
Jefferson  County  Savings 
Bank,  Watertown. 
German  Sv’gs  Bank,  N.  Y. 
Union  Dime  Sav’gs  Bank, 
New  York. 

Dime  Savings  Bank  of 
Brooklyn. 

Queens  Co.  Savings  Bank. 
Peekskill  Savings  Bank. 
Corning  Savings  Bank. 


1860.  Mch.  17,  Chenango  County  Savings 
Bank,  Norwich. 

Mch.  5,  Citizens’  Savings  Bank, 
New  York. 

April  10,  Kings  County  Savings 
Bank,  Brooklyn. 

April  10,  Rockland  County  Savings 
Bank,  Piermont. 

April  11,  Atlantic  Savings  Bank, 
New  York. 

April  1 2,  Rhinebeck  Sav’gs  Bank. 

April  12,  Sag  Harbor  Sav’gs  Bank. 

April  14,  Franklin  Savings  Bank, 
New  York. 

April  17,  East  Brookl’n  Sv’gs  Bank. 


It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  statements  that  the  number  of  savings 
institutions  chartered  by  our  Legislature,  previous  to  the  1st  of  January, 
1863,  was  one  hundred  and  one.  Of  this  number  seventy-one  were  in 
operation  at  that  date,  of  which  latter  number,  fifty-one  had  been  in  opera- 
tion five  years  on  the  1st  of  July,  1862. 


UNCLAIMED  MONEYS. 

The  subject  of  unclaimed  moneys,  supposed  to  be  lying  in  the  several 
savings  banks  in  the  State,  has  been,  for  many  years,  inside  and  outside  of 
the  Legislature,  a fruitful  source  of  discussion.  The  public  press  has,  pe- 
riodically, teemed  with  articles  on  the  subject,  and  year  after  year,  bills  and 
propositions  have  been  introduced  into  the  Legislature  proposing  to  transfer 
these  unclaimed  moneys  to  the  custody  of  the  State,  supposing  them  to 
amount  to  millions.  But  whatever  may  be  the  power  of  the  Legislature  as 
to  the  disposition  of  the  money  itself,  the  amount  is  clearly  not  as  large  as 
it  has  generally  been  supposed  to  be.  No  doubt  many  have  confounded 
the  surplus  moneys  of  our  savings  banks  with  the  unclaimed  deposits,  and 
to  this  fact,  probably,  may  be  attributed  the  extravagant  ideas  that  have  been 
so  prevalent  in  the  public  mind  upon  the  subject  of  the  latter. 

As  to  what  should  be  understood  by  the  expression  “unclaimed  moneys,” 
there  has  been  considerable  uncertainty,  but  we  think  it  should  include  all 
moneys  embraced  in  accounts  upon  which  there  has  been  no  deposit  or 
draft,  or  the  interest  upon  which  has  not  been  entered  upon  the  pass  book, 
within  a certain  specified  period.  Unless  one  of  these  three  transactions 
has  taken  place  upon  the  account  within  the  period  specified,  the  money 
may  be  considered  as  unclaimed. 

The  length  of  time  an  account  should  remain  unacted  upon,  in  the  man- 
ner required,  before  the  money  embraced  therein  should  be  considered  as 
unclaimed,  is  a question  upon  which  legislatures  have  disagreed.  By  the 
act  of  1835,  which  was  the  first  legislation  on  the  subject,  it  was  two  years ; 
by  that  of  1839  it  was  three  years,  and  according  to  the  recommendation 
of  the  special  committee  of  the  Assembly,  in  1859,  it  was  twenty  years. 
The  various  propositions  introduced  into  the  Legislature,  from  year  to  year, 
to  transfer  unclaimed  moneys  to  the  custody  of  the  State,  specified  various 
different  periods,  ranging  from  two  to  ten  years  and  upwards.  This  Com- 
mittee reported  all  moneys  unclaimed  for  five  years  as  the  minimum  period, 
with  the  amount  embraced  in  the  sum  reported  for  that  period  which  had 
been  unclaimed  successively  for  ten,  fifteen,  twenty,  twenty-five,  and  thirty 
years,  and  so  on  as  long  as  the  institution  may  have  been  in  existence.  By 
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this  arrangement  the  precise  amount  unclaimed  for  each  successive  period 
of  five  years  was  ascertained,  making  five  years  the  minimum,  and  the 
length  of  time  the  institution  may  have  been  in  existence  over  five  years 
the  maximum  period. 

BANKS  EXAMINED — UNCLAIMED  FOR  FIVE  YKAR8. 

The  following  is  an  alphabetical  list  of  the  savings  banks  examined  by 
the  committee,  which  have  been  in  existence  over  five  years,  with  the  amount 
of  moneys  in  each,  unclaimed  for  five,  and  under  ten  years,  prior  to  the  1st 
of  July,  1862  : 


Albany  Savings  Bank $49,904  29 

Albany  City  Savings  Institution  3,244  05 

Auburn  Savings  Institution 

Bank  for  Savings  in  the  city  of  New  York 181,791  67 

Bowery  Savings  Bank,  New  York. . 82,911  22 

Broadway  Savings  Institution,  New  York 12,*651  87 

Brooklyn  Savings  Bank 36,962  41 

Bufialo  Savings  Bank 14,634  96 

Commercial  Savings  Bank  of  Troy 


East  River  Savings  Institution,  New  York 6,989  14 

Emigrant  Industrial  Savings  Institution,  New  York.. ......  16,094  89 

Erie  County  Savings  Bank,  Buffalo 828  18 

Greenwich  Savings  Bank,  New  York. 42,694  64 

Institution  for  the  Savings  of  Merchants’  Clerks  and  others, 

New  York 86,884  24 

Irving  Savings  Institution,  New  York 19,723  14 

Manufacturers*  Savings  Bank,  Troy 6,929  72 

Mechanics*  and  Farmers*  Savings  Bank,  Albany 

Mechanics*  and  Traders’  Savings  Institution,  New  York. . . . 11,968  72 

Manhattan  Savings  Institution,  New  York 81,674  91 

Mariners’  Savings  Institution,  New  York 81  78 

Monroe  County  Savings  Institution,  Rochester. 2,828  69 

Newburgh  Savings  Bank ....... 

New  York  Savings  Bank,  New  York 1,667  71 

Onondaga  County  Savings  Bank 

Poughkeepsie  Savings  Bank 1,088  80 

Rochester  Savings  Bank 19,840  25 

Savings  Bank  of  Utica 2,066  60 

Seamen’s  Bank  for  Savings,  New  York 166,671  88 

Schenectady  Savings  Bank 20,440  80 

Sixpenny  Savings  Bank,  New  York 

South  Brooklyn  Savings  Institution 8,230  87 


Syracuse  Savings  Institution 

Third  Avenue  Savings  Bank,  New  York 275  22 

Troy  Savings  Bank 15,521  64 

Ulster  Couuty  Savings  Bank,  Kingston 

Western  Savings  Bank  of  Buffalo 691  65 

Westchester  County  Savings  Bank,  Tarrytowu 

Williamsburgh  Savings  Bank,  Brooklyn 3,672  49 


Total,  five  years ’ /. $779,542  87 


UNCLAIMED  FOR  TEN  YEARS. 

The  following  is  an  alphabetical  list  of  the  above  banks  which  have  been 
in  existence  over  ten  years,  with  the  several  amounts  unclaimed  in  each,  for 
ten  and  less  than  fifteen  years,  prior  to  the  1st  of  July,  1862 : 
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Albany  Sayings  Bank. $44,751  26 

*ii d : t 


Auburn  Savings  Institution i.. 

Bank  for  Savings  in  the  city  of  New  York 181,092  69 

Bowery  Savings  Bank,  New  York 11,129  02 

Broadway  Savings  Institution,  New  York 

Brooklyn  Savings  Bank 8,688  86 

Buffalo  Savings  Bank 2,540  64 

Dry  Dock  Savings  Institution,  New  York 

East  River  Savings  Institution,  New  York 981  80 

Emigrant  Industrial  Savings  Institution,  New  York 

Greenwich  Savings  Bank,  New  York 5,158  86 

Institution  for  the  Savings  of  Merchants’  Clerks  and  others, 

New  York 5,218  56 

Irving  Savings  Institution,  New  York 863  71 

Mechanics’  and  Traders’  Savings  Institution,  New  York 

Manhattan  Savings  Institution,  New  York 4,127  44 

Mariners’  Savings  Institution,  New  York . : 

Mon r op  County  Savings  Institution,  Rochester 401  89 

Newburgh  Savings  Bank 

Poughkeepsie  Savings  Bank 706  93 

Rochester  Savings  Bank 3,372  90 

Savings  Bank  of  Utica 632  55 

Schenectady  Savings  Bank 6,972  24 

South  Brooklyn  Savings  Institution 127  67 

Syracuse  Savings  Institution ...... 

Seamen’s  Bank  for  Savings,  New  York S 5,880  10 

Troy  Savings  Bank 963  86 

Ulster  County  Savings  Bank,  Kingston 

Western  Savings  Bank  of  Buffalo 213  52 

Williamsburgh  Savings  Bank,  Brooklyn 10  09 


Total,  ten  years. $257,863  71 

UNCLAIMED  FOR  FIFTEEN  YEARS. 

The  following  is  an  alphabetical  list  of  the  above  banks  which  have  been 
in  existence  over  fifteen  years,  with  the  several  amounts  unclaimed  in  each 
for  fifteen  and  less  than  twenty  years,  prior  to  the  1st  July,  1862  : 

Albany  Savings  Bank $8,999  66 

Bank  for  Savings  in  the  city  of  New  York 100,015  97 

Bowery  Savings  Bank 2,199  96 

Brooklyn  Savings  Bank 8,688  36 

Buffalo  Savings  Bank. 31  56 

Greenwich  Savings  Bank .. 1,113  96 

Poughkeepsie  Savings  Bank 25  53 

Rochester  Savings  Bank 1,048  45 

Seamen’s  Bank  for  Savings,  New  York 8,482  62 

Schenectady  Savings  Bank 3,253  48 

Savings  Bank  of  Utica 1 29  10 

Troy  Savings  Bank 968  86 


Total,  fifteen  years $129,847  46 

UNCLAIMED  FOR  TWENTY  YEARS. 

The  following  is  an  alphabetical  list  of  those  in  existence  over  twenty 
years,  with  the  several  amounts  in  each  unclaimed  for  twenty  and  less  than 
twenty-five  years,  prior  to  1st  July,  1802  : 

Albany  Savings  Bank. $3,760  16 

Bank  for  Savings  in  the  city  of  New  York 74,306  95 

Bowery  Savings  Bank 2,199  96 

Brooklyn  Savings  Bank 144  86 
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Greenwich  Savings  Bank,  New  York 586  81 

Poughkeepsie  Savings  Bank None. 

Rochester  Savings  Bank 508  12 

Seamen’s  Bank  for  Savings,  New  York 5,220  82 

Schenectady  Savings  Bank. . . 1,298  42 

Savings  Bank  of  Utica None. 

Troy  Savings  Bank.. 987  94 


Total,  twenty  years. $89,227  04 

UNCLAIMED  FOR  TWENTY  FIVE  YEARS. 

The  following  have  been  in  existence  over  twenty-five  years,  with  the 
several  amounts  thereto  attached,  in  each,  unclaimed  for  twenty-five  years 
and  less  than  thirty,  prior  to  the  1st  July,  1862  : 

Albany  Savings  Bank $1,683  75 

Bank  for  Savings  in  the  city  of  New  York 65,220  19 

Bowery  Savings  Bank,  New  York None. 

Brooklyn  Savings  Bank. 144  86 

Greenwich  Savings  Bank,  New  York.. 229  44 

Poughkeepsie  Savings  Bank None. 

Rochester  Savings  Bank None. 

Seamen’s  Bank  for  Savings,  New  York 8,557  78 

Schenectady  Savings  Bank 269  93 

Troy  Savings  Bank. 627  61 


Total,  twenty-five  years $61,633  46 

UNCLAIMED  FOR  THIRTY  YEARS. 

The  following  have  been  in  existence  over  thirty  years,  with  the  several 
amounts  thereto  attached,  in  each,  unclaimed  for  thirty  years  and  less  than 
thirty-five,  prior  to  the  1st  July,  1862  : 

Albany  Savings  Bank $1,583  44 

Bank  for  Savings  in  the  city  of  New  York 28,282  61 

Brooklyn  Savings  Bank ....  96  86 

Poughkeepsie  Savings  Bank None. 

Rochester  Savings  Banks None. 

Seamen’s  Bank  for  Savings,  New  York 1,889  52 

Troy  Savings  Bank 627  51 


Total,  thirty-years $32,329  44 

UNCLAIMED  FOR  THIRTY-FIVE  YEARS. 

The  following  have  been  in  existence  over  thirty-five  years,  with  the  sev- 
eral amounts  thereto  attached,  in  each,  unclaimed  for  thirty-five  years  and 
less  than  forty,  prior  to  the  1st  July,  1862  : 

Albany  Savings  Banks $1,155  1 4 

Bank  for  Savings-in  the  city  of  New  York 12,222  32 

Troy  Savings  Bank 466  51 


Total,  thirty- five  years  $ 1 8,843  97 

UNCLAIMED  FOR  FORTY  YEARS. 

The  following  have  been  in  existence  over  forty  years,  being  the  two  old- 
est savings  banks  in  the  State,  with  the  amounts  thereto  attached,  in  each, 
unclaimed  for  forty  years  and  upwards,  prior  to  the  1st  July,  1862  : 

Albany  Savings  Bank $1,046  39 

Bank  for  Savings  in  the  city  of  New  York 2,428  69 


Total,  forty  years $8,475  08 
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RECAPITULATION. 


For  five  years. 

For  ten  years  . 

For  fifteen  years  .... 
For  twenty  years  . . . 
For  twenty-five  years 
For  thirty  years. . . . . , 
For  thirty-five  years.. , 
For  forty  years 


Amount  of  un- 
No.  of  banks,  claimed  money. 


40 

$779,542  87 

80 

257,868  71 

12 

129,847  46 

11 

89,227  04 

10 

61,685  46 

6 

82,829  44 

8 

18,848  97 

2 

8,475  08 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  aggregate  amount  of  the  unclaimed  deposits 
in  the  savings  banks  for  five  years  is  only  $779,542  87,  and  of  that  amount 
only  $89,227  04  has  been  unclaimed  for  a period  of  twenty  years.  A very 
large  proportion  of  the  sum  reported  as  unclaimed  for  five  years  is,  really, 
as  much  claimed  as  any  other  deposits  in  these  institutions.  One  of  the 
chief  objects  of  a savings  bank  is  to  take  proper  care  of  the  moneys  en- 
trusted to  its  safe  keeping,  and  large  amounts  are  deposited  with  them  in 
small  sums,  simply  because  the  depositors  have  confidence  in  them  as  safe 
custodians  of  their  moneys.  Thus  it  is  with  guardians  and  parents  who 
make  deposits  to  the  credit  of  their  wards  and  children  for  the  very  pur- 
pose of  having  their  money  in  a place  of  safety  until  the  latter  shall  have 
become  of  age.  Indeed,  unless  a depositor  wishes  to  make  a deposit  or 
draft,  there  is  no  reason  why  he  should  visit  the  bank  at  all,  in  order  that 
he  may  be  safe  in  his4nterest  as  a depositor.  There  is  no  inducement  what- 
ever for  an  active  intercourse  with  the  institution.  Interest  in  all  savings 
banks  in  the  State  is  declared  semi-annually,  and  it  matters  not  whether  a 
depositor  presents  himself  or  not,  his  proportion  of  interest  is  entered  regu- 
larly to  his  credit  upon  the  books  of  the  institution,  and  at  once  becomes  a 
part  of  the  principal.  When  pass-books  are  presented  after  interest  has 
been  declared  it  is  entered  regularly  upon  them,  but  it  is  simply  a matter 
of  convenience  to  depositors  as  to  when  they  will  present  their  pass-books 
for  an  entry  of  interest.  It  would  be  unwise,  therefore,  to  set  down  any 
deposits  as  unclaimed  unless  they  have  remained  so  at  least  twenty  years ; 
and  as  to  the  right  of  theLegislature  to  appropriate  to  itself  even  such  deposits, 
we  believe  no  such  right  exists.  Besides,  even  if  it  did,  to  exercise  it  would 
be  the  gain  to  the  State  of  but  a paltry  sum,  and  a great  loss  10  institu- 
tions of  savings  throughout  the  State,  by  unncessarily  alarming  depositors 
and  destroying  public  confidence. 


SURPLUS  MONEYS. 

The  surplus  moneys  of  savings  banks  are  the  aggregate  amount  of  a cer- 
tain per  centage,  reserved  from  their  gross  earnings,  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
venting or  making  good  to  the  depositors  any  loss  resulting  from  a reduc- 
tion in  the  market  price  of  the  public  stock  and  securities  held  by  them, 
below  the  par  value  thereof.  The  first  legislation  on  this  subject  in  our 
State  took  place  in  1831,  when  the  44  Bank  for  Savings  in  the  city 
York ” was  authorized  to  accumulate  a fund  of  that  kind  at  the  rateof 
three  per  cent  on  the  amount  of  its  deposits.  In  1836,  another  act  was 
passed  giving  the  trustees  of  that  institution  the  right  to  increase  the  rate 
of  their  accumulating  surplus  to  ten  per  cent.  Prior  to  1839  there  was  no 
general  legislation  on  the  subject,  but  toward  the  close  of  the  Legislature  in 
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that  year,  when  there  had  gone  into  operation  some  twelve  savings  institu- 
tions in  the  State,  a law  was  passed  giving  all  savings  banks  the  right  to 
gradually  accumulate  such  a fund  at  the  rate  of  ten  per  cent  on  the  amount 
of  their  deposits.  Since  then  this  fund  has  been  gradually  increasing.  On 
the  1st  of  January,  1858,  it  had  reached  the  sum  of  $2,437,623,  and  on 
the  1st  of  January,  1863,  making  a period  of  6ve  years,  had  increased 
$1,408,279,  making  a surplus  at  that  date  of  $3,864,102,  which  amount 
was  then  held  in  detail,  by  the  several  brnks,  as  follows.  We  also  give  in 
the  table  below  the  deposits  for  January  1862  and  January  1863,  which 
show  the  satisfactory  result  that  these  deposits  have  increased  about 
$1 8,00 U, 000  in  the  last  year. 


Albany  Savings  Bank  

Atlantic  Savings  Bank,  New  York 

Auburn  Savings  Institution 

Bank  for  Savings  in  the  city  of  New  York. . . 

Bowery  Savings  Bank,  New  York 

Broadway  Savings  Institution,  New  York. . . . 

Brooklyn  Savings  Bank 

Buffalo  Savings  Bank 

Central  City  Savings  Institution,  Utica. 

Citizens’  Savings  Bank,  New  York 

Corning  Savings  Bank,  Corning. 

Dime  Savings  Bank,  Brooklyn 

Dry  Dock  Savings  Institution,  New  York. . . . 

East  Brooklyn  Savings  Bank 

East  River  Savings  Institution,  New  York. . . 

Elmira  Savings  Bank,  Elmira 

Emigrant  Industrial  Savings  Bank,  New  York 

Erie  County  Savings  Bank,  Buffalo 

Fishkill  Savings  Institute 

Franklin  Savings  Bank,  New  York, 

German  Savings  Bank,  New  York. 

Greenwich  Savings  Bank,  New  York 

Hudson  City  Savings  Institution 

Institution  for  the  savings  of  merchants’  clerks 

and  others,  New  York 

Irving  Savings  Institution,  New  York 

Jefferson  County  Savings  Bank,  Watertown. . 
Kings  County  Savings  Institution,  Brooklyn . . 
Manhattan  Savings  Institution,  New  York. . . . 

Manufacturers  Savings  Bank,  Troy 

Mariners’  Savings  Institution,  New  York 

Mechanics’  and  Traders’  Sv’gs  Institution,  N.  Y. 
Monroe  County  Savings  Institution,  Rochester. 

Newburgh  Savings  Bank,  Newburgh 

New  York  Savings  Bank,  New  York. ....... 

Niagara  County  Savings  Bank,  Lockport 

Onondaga  County  Savings  Bank,  Syracuse.. . . 

Oswego  County  Savings  Bank,  Oswego 

Peekskill  Savings  Bank 

Poughkeepsie  Savings  Bank 

Queens  County  Savings  Bank,  Flushing 

Rhinebeck  Savings  Bank  

Rochester  Savings  Bank. 

Rome  Savings  Bank,  Rome.. 

Sag  Harbor  Savings  Bank 

Savings  Bank  of  U tica 

Schenectady  Savings  Bank 


•January,  1863. , Jan.,  1862. 

Amount  due  Amount  due 


Surplus.  depositors,  depositors. 


$56,27o 

64  < 

SI, 4 93, 977  $1,199,628 

9,121 

09 

261,036 

123,216 

1,574 

40 

460,247 

176,708 

672,476 

76 

9,587,112 

8,821.750 

806.377 

95 

10,242,494 

9,173,038 

58,773 

00 

1,129,977 

1,010,729 

68,773 

62 

4,111,595 

8,513,250 

77,938 

61 

1,422,711 

1,219,78* 

8,602 

82 

25,970 

9,518 

4,905 

22 

251,229 

55,166 

45 

61 

1,293 

436 

15,687 

65 

537,16% 

856,676 

£9,397 

54 

2,662,983 

2,110,890* 

203 

98 

45,222 

14,183 

61,430 

83 

1,820,253 

1,068,244 

480 

34 

6,667 

4,570 

148,546 

00 

2,828,011 

2,425,170 

28,074 

00 

1,698,968 

1,027,891 

3.698 

00 

70,724 

52,218 

834 

00 

14,328 

6,140' 

15,058 

00 

1,483,675 

889,042 

250,762 

00 

8,576,105 

3,402,410 

2,869 

00 

106,005 

89,110 

82,987 

00 

1,886,005 

1,896,247 

36,755 

00 

1,244,091 

1,064,209 

875 

00 

69,584 

88,160 

306 

00 

104,875 

55,698 

104,239 

00 

8,175,907 

2,676,90T 

112 

00 

122,628 

122,869 

24,121 

00 

207,681 

781,586 

47,664 

00 

590,047 

452,032 

35,186 

00 

1,037,845 

628,778 

13,717 

00 

339,646 

260,604 

6,599 

00 

152,488 

279 

00 

3,656 

2,897 

7,102 

00 

793,165 

438,474 

798 

00 

108,148 

40,982 

2,683 

00 

61,281 

22,480 

41,941 

00 

606,339 

446,119 

1,328 

00 

40,020 

28,587 

744 

00 

16,108 

7,047 

121,406 

00 

2,569,845 

2,096,800 

7,026 

'00 

138,610 

69,472 

1,000 

00 

65,811 

40,504 

34,515 

00 

714,490 

565,486 

. 18,767 

00 

338,002 

815,941 
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Savings  Banks — Their  History , etc. 


[June, 


Seamen’s  Baok  for  Savings,  N.  Y 

Sing  Sing  Savings  Bank 

Sixpenny  Savings  Bank  of  the  Empire  City, 

New  York. 

South  Brooklyn  Savings  Institution 

Southold  Savings  Bank 

Syracuse  Savings  Institution 

Third  Avenue  Sayings  Bank,  N.  Y 

Troy  Savings  Bank 

Ulster  County  Savings  Institution,  Kingston. . 

Union  Dime  Savings  Institution,  N.  Y 

Westchester  County  Savings  Bank,  Tarry  town 

Western  Savings  Bank  of  Buffalo 

Williamsburgh  Savings  Bank,  Brooklyn 

Yonkers  Savings  Bank 

City  Savings  Institution,  Albany 

Exchange  Savings  Bank,  Albany 

Mechanics’  and  Farmers  Savings  Bank,  Albany 

Union  Savings  Bank,  Albany 

Emigrant  Savings  Bank,  Buffalo  

Cohoes  Savings  Bank,  Cohoes 

Chenango  County  Savings  Bauk 

Central  City  Savings  Bank,  Troy 

Commercial  Savings  Bank,  Troy 

Mutual  Savings  Bank,  Troy 

State  Savings  Bank,  Troy 

The  deposits  of  above  banks  not  reporting  this 
year,  we  put  down  the  same  in  amount  as  re- 
ported last  year 

Brockport  Savings  Bank 

Sixpenny  Savings  Bank,  Albany 

Rockland  County  Savings  Bank 


January,  1868. s Jan.,  1863. 

Amount  due  Amount  due 

Surplus. 

depositors. 

depositors. 

502,171  00 

8,704,277 

8,215,686 

1,887  00 

55,588 

42,259 

2,18«  00 

198,235 

167,451 

58,161  00 

1,106,188 

920,775 

1,427  00 

111,660 

63,484 

10,902  00 

765,296 

662,722 

22,749  00 

578,750 

363,826 

7,234  00 

1,087,826 

796,268 

11,617  00 

230,290 

-178,896 

16,253  00 

545,541 

820,  Oo7 

4,216  00 

220,323 

181,780 

1,938  00 

252,028 

166,852 

127,543  00 

2,546,828 

108,000 

1,916,041 

.78,348 

8,642  00 

No  report 

No  report. 

206,676 

(4 

44 

47,114 

44 

44 

542,977 

44 

44 

16,066 

44 

44 

24,208 

44 

44 

66,830 

44 

44 

8,435 

44 

44 

89,109 

44 

44 

170,165 

44 

44 

42,572 

44 

44 

85,474 

1,249,610 

Closed  up. 

3,082 

18,615 

44 

28 

Total $.3,846,102  00  81,642,610  64,088,150 

Yet,  until  a bank  &ball  close  up  we  do  not  see  that  the  Legislature  has 
anything  to  say  about  the  matter,  except  to  regulate  the  amount  the  banks 
may  hold.  So  long  as  these  saving  institutions  are  in  operation,  this  sur- 
plus money  remains  to  make  good  to  depositors  any  losses  consequent  upon 
a depreciation  in  the  par  value  of  their  investments.  This  is,  of  course,  as 
it  should  be.  At  the  present  time,  especially,  the  condition  of  our  country 
is  such,  that  the  necessity  is  liable  to  arise  any  moment  for  them  to  con- 
sume their  entire  surplus,  in  order  to  carry  themselves  safely  through  the 
trying  ordeal  to  which  all  financial  institutions  in  the  country  must,  sooner 
or  later,  be  subjected,  in  consequence  of  the  unsettled  state  of  our  present 
currency.  Under  no  circumstances,  however,  should  this  fund  be  allowed 
to  accumulate  too  rapidly,  and  all  banks  should  be  required  to  regulate 
their  rate  of  interest  with  a view  of  preventing  such  a result.  • The  amount 
of  ten  per  cent,  now  allowed  by  law  as  a surplus,  is  large  enough,  and 
anything  over  that  should  be  divided  among  the  depositors  for  the  year  in 
which  the  additional  surplus  is  made.  Any  other  legislation  on  the  sub- 
ject would  be,  we  think,  extremely  unfortunate.  A small  amount  of  sur- 
plus, in  a well-regulated  savings  bank,  shows  a fair  rate  of  interest  to  the 
depositors,  and  discourages  unprofitable  investments.  On  the  other  hand, 
a large  surplus  in  the  hands  of  bad  men  encourages  dangerous  investments, 
and  jeopardizes  the  interests  of  depositors. 
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BANK  RETURNS  THE  PAST  MONTH. 

The  decrease  in  circulation  by  the  banks  throughout  the  country  has 
continued  through  the  past  month,  as  will  be  seen  below.  The  latest  re- 
turns of  New  York  country  banks  are  those  of  March  28th.  Had  we 
later  returns  the  same  fact  would  be  shown,  only  more  decidedly  : 


New  York  city  Jan.  3,  1863. . 

Boston  January  12, 1863 

Philadelphia  January  5,  1863. 
Pennsylvania,  except  Phil.,  Feb. 
New  York  State  Dec.  27,  1862 


19,754,355  May 

8,373,000  May 

4,504,115  May 

23,283,835  May 

29,324,450  Mar 


23, 

$6,780,678 

25, 

7,011,700 

25, 

2,808,109 

25, 

21,103,300 

28, 

26,946,004 

Total 


$75,239,755 


$64,649,491 


Thus,  since  the  year  came  in,  there  has  been  a decrease  of  circulation 
at  the  points  above  mentioned  of  about  $11,000,000.  The  deposits  also 
seem  to  have  increased  the  past  four  weeks,  which  was  unexpected,  in  view 
of  the  large  amounts  being  invested  in  government  securities,  while  in 
New  York  city  the  specie  has  increased  over  $2,000,000. 

Below  are  our  usual  tables  for  New  York,  Boston,  and  Philadelphia, 
brought  down  to  the  last  week  in  May. 


NEW  YORK  BANKS. 


Nbw  York  Banks.  (Capital,  Jan.,  1863,  $69,494,677  ; Jan.,  1862,  $69,498,6-77.) 

Clearings. 


Dote. 

Loans. 

Specie. 

Circulation. 

Net  Deposits. 

January 

8*. ... 

$178,810,009  $85,964,550  $9,754,865  $159,168,246  ! 

(. 

10,..  • . • 

175,816,010 

36,770,746 

9,551,663 

162,878,249 

M 

I7r. ... 

176,606,668 

87,681,465 

9,241,670 

164,666,003 

U 

24- .... 

179,288,266 

88,549,794 

9,083,419 

168,269,228 

February  7...... 

179,892,161 

88,243,839 

8,780,164 

166,342,777 

44 

1 4,.  • • • 

173,103.692 

88,426,460 

8,766,817 

167,720,880 

44 

21r. ... 

178,335,880 

87,981,810 

8,752,586 

170,108,768 

44 

28, 

179,958,842 

89,512,256 

89,705,089 

8,739,969 

173,912,695 

March 

7,. • • » • 

181,098,822 

8,698,175 

8,667,016 

174,689,212 

«< 

14,..  • . . 

177,875,949 

36,110,086 

172,944,034 

4. 

21,.. ... 

173,829,479 

83,955,122 

8,609,728 

167,004,166 

44 

28,. 

172,448,526 

173,038,019 

84,817,691 

8,560,602 

8,348,094 

163,863,846 

April 

4, 

34,257,121 

160,216,418 

169,894,731 

.4 

11„.... 

170,845,288 

85,406,145 

8,178,091 

<4 

18,.. ... 

169,132,822 

36,761,696 

8,039,558 

164,122,146 

14 

25,.. ... 

171,079,322 

37,175,067 

7,556,649 

167,863,999 

May 

9, 

177,864,956 

36,846,528 

7,201,169 

167,696,916 

168,879,tS0 

U 

9,..  • • • 

180,114,983 

88,002,683 

88,656,642 

7,080,565 

U 

16,*. ... 

180,711,072 

6,901,700 

168,879,130 

44 

28(4. ... 

181,819,851 

88,644,866 

6,780,678 

167,655,658 
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BOSTON  BANKS* 


Boston  Banks.  ( Capital , /an.,  1863,  f ; /an.,  1862,  $38,281,700.) 


t)ue 

Due 

Date. 

Loans. 

Specie. 

Circulation. 

Deposits. 

to  banks. 

from  banks. 

Jan. 

5,.. 

$77,339,046 

17,672,028 

$8,190,496 

$38,872,648 

•< 

12,.. 

77,427,000 

7,761,000 

8,873,000 

33,063,800 

17,006,000 

13,520,000 

M 

19,.. 

76,624,700 

7,710,600 

8,199,600 

33,862,000 

16,547,800 

13,727,700 

it 

26... 

76,854,000 

7,710,700 

8,008,500 

88,847,000 

16,811,700 

13,958,000 

Feb. 

2,.. 

76,496,800 

7,685,000 

8,865,000 

84,076,800 

16,889,000 

14,490,000 

** 

9,.. 

78,421,000 

7,707,000 

8,074,000 

35,178,600 

16,932,000 

14,183,000 

M 

16,.. 

78,481,000 

7,794,000 

8,001,000 

84,908,000 

17,070,700 

14,096,500 

it 

28,.. 

78,782,600 

7,624,000 

8,002,000 

34,965,500 

17,831,000 

14,588,800 

Mar 

. 2,.. 

79,127,500 

7,668,000 

8,001,980 

85,245,500 

17,623,600 

15,004,000 

tt 

9,.. 

79,274,700 

7,682,000 

8,225,000 

35,216,000 

17,340,400 

14,446,500 

tt 

16,.. 

79,636,184 

7,609,238 

7,780,062 

32,955,149 

17,280,800 

18,434,500 

. tt 

80,.. 

77,935,000 

7,572,600 

7,598,800 

31,604,500 

17,074,400 

11,601,800 

April  6, . . 

76,938,600 

7,708,800 

7,968,500 

8^,687,000 

15.444,000 

12,280,600 

u 

18,.. 

74,561,018 

7,812,895 

7,762,915 

82,494,822 

14,567,000 

12,947,800 

u 

20,.. 

78,459,160 

7,799,315 

7,278,506 

83,209,742 

14,182,000 

12.658,000 

U 

27,.. 

73,558,000 

7,838,800 

7,040,000 

82,781,500 

13,303,000 

11,966,700 

May 

4,.. 

73,218,155 

7,854,731 

7,483,496 

81,949,762 

13,237,700 

11,622,600 

41 

11,.. 

73,062,789 

7,847,849 

7,688,233 

81,309,985 

18,147,000 

11,800,000 

“ 

18,.. 

73,068,598 

7,794,046 

7,167,327 

32,192,770 

12,863,500 

11,782,000 

tt 

25,.. 

72,874,000 

7,777,000 

7,011,700 

83,000,000 

12,787,000 

11,748,000 

PHILADELPHIA  BANKS. 

Philadelphia  Banks.  (Capital,  Jan.,  1868,  $11,740,080;  1862,111,970,180.) 


Dae  Due 


Date. 

Loans. 

Specie. 

Circulation. 

Deposits. 

to  banks. 

from  banks. 

Jao. 

5,... 

$37,679,675 

$4,510,750 

$4,604,115 

$28,429*189 

$6,948,785 

$1,994,928 

12,... 

37,583,757 

4,544,786 

4,450,676 

28,018,792 

6,890,963 

1,848,932 

“ 

19,... 

37,416,694 

4,549,369 

4,382.520 

27,877,069 

7,050,847 

2,276,905 

“ 

26,... 

37,479,712 

4,672,419 

4,284,947 

28,773,517 

6,755,980 

2,638,985 

Feb 

2,... 

87,268,894 

4,562,680 

4,181,503 

29,231,753 

6,698,210 

2,909,867 

“ 

9,... 

37,336,367 

4,319,706 

4,039,918 

28,062,164 

6,953,215 

2,518,036 

M 

16,... 

37,710,851 

4,272,347 

3,888,185 

28,769,049 

7,452,563 

2,432,078 

4£ 

23,... 

87,720,460 

4,276,761 

3,772,781 

29,842,596 

7,413,249 

2,708,196 

Mar. 

2,... 

87,901,080 

4,267,626 

8,696,097 

80,178,518 

7,185,670 

2,758,852 

“ 

9,. .. 

38.608,871 

4,249,035 

8,608,870 

80,679,269 

7,100,258 

2,499,139 

u 

16,... 

39,260,028 

4,247,817 

3,534,880 

30,549,587 

7,476,603 

1,939,449 

i( 

23,... 

39,458,384 

4,247,688 

8,295,862 

30,106,185 

7,418,482 

1,985,014 

“ 

30,... 

38,937,612 

4,811,704 

8,869,194 

29,171,283 

6,504,758 

2,158,007 

Apr. 

.6,... 

37,516,520 

4,339,262 

8,874,417 

29,531,559 

5,768,658 

2,770,129 

.< 

18,... 

36,250,402 

4,848,242 

3,296,685 

30,117,527 

5,953,809 

8,014,229 

it 

20,... 

36,295,644 

4,343.988 

3,185,042 

81,069,644 

6,306,809 

8,018,727 

“ 

27,... 

36,482,058 

4,846,377 

3,078,921 

31,021,799 

5,448,12?4 

2,559,868 

May 

4,... 

36,587,294 

4,855,824 

2,989,428 

80,859,231 

5,828,898 

2,891,087 

tt 

11,... 

36,593,179 

4,859  865 

2,901,600 

80,949,781 

4,975,939 

2,542,792 

tt 

18,... 

86,887,301 

4,367,119 

2,866,121 

31,892,308 

4,640,623 

2,586,279 

.« 

25,... 

37,116,093 

4,357,169 

2,808,109 

32,455,953 

4,628,392 

2,480,714 

PENNSYLVANIA  BANKS. 

The  following  statement  of  the  condition  of  the  banks  of  Pennsylvania 
out  of  Philadelphia,  we  have  prepared  from  the  official  tables : 
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Capital 

Circulation 

Deposits 

Due  other  banks 

Due  from  other  banks. . . 

Loans  and  discounts 

Specie 


Nov.  18, 1863. 

114, 101,030 
22,580.568 
11,495,158 
572,714 
9,465,175 
23,646,618 
4,025,788 


Feb.  18,  18C8. 
$14,138,363 
23,283,835 
13,377,971 
743,147 
9,229,718 
23,059,062 
3,679,039 


May  18, 1868. 

$14,401,549 

21,103,300 

16,840,252 

1,104,499 

8,248,749 

25,288,187 

4,083,776 


BANK  OF  ENGLAND. 


On  the  22d  of  April  the  Bank  of  England  reduced  its  rate  of  discount 
from  4 to  3£  per  cent,  and  on  the  29th  April  again  reduced  it  to  3 per 
cent.  The  Bank  of  France  has  also  during  the  month  reduced  its  bank 
rate  to  3£  per  cent.  The  following  comparative  table  will  be  found  of 
interest,  affording,  as  it  does,  a view  of  the  bank  returns,  the  bank  rate' 
of  discount,  and  the  price  of  wheat  in  London  during  a period  of  three 
years,  corresponding  with  the  date  of  our  last  returns,  May  13: 


At  corresponding  dates  with  the  week  ending 
May  13,  1863. 

Circulation,  including  bank  post  bills... 

Public  deposits 

Other  deposits 

Government  securities 

Other  securities 

Reserve  of  notes  and  coin 

Coin  and  bullion 

Bank  rate  of  discount 

Average  price  of  wheat 


1*61. 

£20,703,809 
6,725.187 
11,591,539 
10,180,988 
19,796,757 
6,814,656 
12,382,446 
6 per  cent. 
55s.  Od. 


1862. 

£21,618,780 
6,304,683 
14.984,308 
10,331,368 
18,647,729 
10,681,392 
16,919,147 
2-J  p.  cent. 

68s.  8d. 


1861. 

£21,252,916 
6,735,137 
18,727,566 
11,151,396 
18,952,725 
8,665,531 
14,658,141 
8 per  cent 
46s.  2d 


Subjoined  is  our  usual  table  with  the  returns  brought  down  to  May 


13  th,  1863 

D»t». 

Circulation. 

WEEKLY  STATEMENT. 

Public  Private 

Deposits.  Deposits.  Securities. 

Coin  and 
Bullion. 

Rate  oi 
Discount. 

Dec. 

17... 

£19,982,360  £8,507,144  £14,033,994  £30,539,363  £16,031,668 

8 pr.  ct. 

u 

24... 

20,160,898 

8,654,499 

14,806,497 

16,469,254 

31,346,731 

14,870,795 

3 

u 

4* 

31... 

20,616,485 

8,888,717 

82,488,020 

14,956,421 

8 

“ 

Jan. 

7... 

20,927,993 

8,782,808 

14,393,308 

82,620,233 

14,635,565 

3 

M 

“ 

14... 

21,018,849 

4,280,730 

16,772,782 

31,165,075 

14,102,169 

4 

1C 

44 

21... 

20.893,981 

4,965,798 

14,993,225 

80.227,086 

13,855.849 

4 

It 

U 

28... 

20,771,236 

6,416,868 

14,414,763 

30,288,866 

13,611,828 

5 

Ct 

Feb. 

4... 

20,709,154 

6,351,617 

13  852,287 

29,997,283 

18,692,136 

5 

M 

<4 

11... 

20,444,454 

6,952,808 

18,696,856 

80,288,406 

14,070,651 

5 

** 

4 C 

18... 

19,916,496 

7,413.275 

18,769,276 

29,890,503 

14,589,222 

4 

u 

U 

25... 

19,715,828 

7,901,658 

18,367,153 

29,709,079 

14,614,096 

4 

ct 

Mar. 

4... 

20,322,055 

8,036,003 

13,368,086 

80,880,805 

14,504517 

4 

a 

4< 

11... 

19,801,665 

8,673,89^ 

18,282,605 

81,096,327 

14,828,178 

4 

u 

44 

17... 

20,012,331 

9,843,499 

13,003,088 

81,482,170 

14,547,812 

4 

«c 

44 

24... 

20,136,276 

10,364,471 

12,742,282 

31,896,338 

16,025,274 

4 

« 

Apr. 

1.4. 

20,965,228 

10,107,041 

13,172,090 

32,775.752 

15,141,755 

4 

«< 

44 

8... 

21,279,339 

6,714,109- 

14,829,832 

80,946,784 

14,963,835 

4 

cc 

u 

15... 

21,326,S20 

5,769,276 

15,013,391 

29,974,677 

15,229,237 

4 

M 

44 

22... 

21,418,226 

6,316,413 

14,789,897 

30,182,583 

15,387,151 

3* 

CC 

1C 

29... 

21,452,800 

7,178,312 

13,606,989 

29,994,349 

15,348,492 

3 

cc 

May 

6... 

21,376,999 

7,241,739 

13,122,087 

29,718,602 

15,141,760 

3 

44 

M 

13... 

21,252,916 

6,785,137 

13,727,556 

80,201,120 

14,653,141 

8 

ct 
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RETURNS  OF  THE  NEW  TORE  STATE  BANKS. 

The  following  table  shows  the  aggregate  resources  and  liabilities  of  the 
banks  of  the  State  of  New  York  for  the  last  two  quarters.  The  returns 
for  June  and  September,  1862,  will  be  found  in  vol.  4 7,  page  644  of  the 
Merchants'  Magazine. 

RESOURCES. 


Loans  and  discounts * . . 

Overdrafts $3,261  and 

Due  from  banks 

Due  from  directors $6,898,741 

Due  from  brokers 10,231,464 

Real  estate 1 1,600  and 

Specie 

Cash  items 


Stocks,  promissory  and  United  States  7 3*10 

notes  and  indebtedness  certificates 

Bonds  and  mortgages 

Bills  of  solvent  banks  and  U.  S.  demand  notes 

Bills  of  suspended  banks $46  and 

Loss  and  expense  account 


March  28, 1863. 

$183,864,089 

619,430 

26,764,858 


9,200,498 

36,802,438 

50,181,845 

104,704,400 

6,106,461 

25,773,361 

429 

975,350 


Dee.  27, 1862: 

$178,922,530 

508,521 

27,682,461 


9,603,672 

37,803,047 

33,103,770 


118,860,720 

17,041,535 

1,585,814 


Total $444,894,124  $425,112,082 

LIABILITIES. 

Capital $108,148,202  $108,668,297 

Circulation 35,506,606  39,182,810 

Profits 15,732,206  17,102,000 

Due  banks 52,601,332  57,389,106 

Due  individuals  and  corporations  other  than 

banks  and  depositors 2,171,144  1,661,401 

Due  Treasurer  of  the  State  of  New  York. . 5,855,990  7,625,478 

Due  depositors  on  demand 221,544,347  191,537,897 

Amount  due  not  included  under  either  the 

above  heads 2,313,789  1,945,084 


Total $444,894,124  $425,115,082 


There  were  in  March  three  hundred  and  eight  banks  in  operation,  all 
of  which  reported,  except  J.  N.  Westfall  <fc  Co.’s  bank,  Jordan,  which 
had  not  commenced  business  on  the  morning  of  March  28. 


FORM  FOR  THE  USE  OF  PERSONS  DESIRING  TO  ASSOCIATE  FOR  THE  ESTAB- 
LISHMENT OF  A NATIONAL  BANKING  ASSOCIATION. 

The  following  form  has  been  prepared  at  the  United  States  Treasury 
Department  for  the  use  of  those  persons  who  propose  to  associate  in  the 
establishment  of  National  Banking  Bauking  Associations : 

1 86 — . 

We,  whose  names  are  specified  in  article  fourth  of  this  Certificate,  have 
associated  ourselves  for  the  purpose  of  transacting  the  business  of  bank- 
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ing  under  the  act  entitled  “ An  act  to  provide  a National  Currency,  se- 
cured by  a pledge  of  United  States  stocks,  and  to  provide  for  the  circula- 
tion and  redemption  thereof,”  approved  February  25,  1863. 

First.  The  name  and  title  of  this  Association  shall  be  the (1) 

National  Banking  Association  of 

Second.  The  said  Association  shall  be  located  in  the  of , 

county  of , and  State  of , where  its  operations  of  discount  and 

deposit  are  to  be  carried  on. 

Third.  The  capital  stock  of  said  Association  shall  be •—  dollars, 

($ ),  and  the  same  shall  be  divided  into shares  of  one  hundred 

dollars  each. 

Fourth.  The  name  and  residence  of  each  of  the  shareholders  of  this 
Association,  with  the  number  of  shares  held  by  each,  is  as  follows : 

NAME.  RESIDENCE.  NO.  OF  SHARES. 

Fifth.  Said  Association  shall  commence  on  the day  of , 

186—. 

Sixth.  This  certificate  is  made  in  order  that  we  may  avail  ourselves  of 
the  advantages  of  the  aforesaid  act. 

Witness  our  hands  and  seals  this day  of , 186—. 

State  of , county  of , ss.  On  this  the day  of 

, 186 — , personally  came  before  me , to  me  well  known, 

who  severally  acknowledge  that  they  executed  the  within  instrument  for 
the  purposes  therein  mentioned. 

Witness  my  hand  and  seal  of  office,  the  day  and  year  aforesaid. 

(1.)  The  blanks  will  be  filled  so  as  to  show  the  numerical  order  of  the 
organization  and  the  locality;  for  example,  “The  first  National  Banking 
Association  of  Providence  Rhode  Island . 


Returns  of  the  Canada  banks. 

We  give  below  the  Auditor’s  statement  of  the  banks  of  Canada  for 


January  and  May,  1863: 

Capital  authorized 

Capital  paid  up 

January. 

$35,266,666 

26,455,298 

May. 

$35,266,666 

26,739,878 

LIABILITIES. 

Notes  in  circulation 

Balance  due  to  other  banks 

Deposits  not  bearing  interest 

Deposits  bearing  interest 

$9,940,423 

1,249,308 

9,580,143 

9,662,483 

$9,024,240 

1,836,314 

10,119,578 

9,940,333 

Total  liabilities 

$30,382,357 

$30,920,465 

ASSETS. 

Coin  and  bullion 

Landed  or  other  property 

Government  securities 

Notes  or  bills  of  other  banks 

Balances  due  from  other  banks 

Notes  and  bills  discounted 

Other  debts  not  before  included 

$6,615,519 

1,974,786 

5,027,739 

1,132,788 

2,143,238 

42,458,413 

2,629,681 

.$5,394,927 

2,017,810 

4,990,334 

1,087,414 

1,050,523 

44,605,111 

2,758,772 

Total 

$60,982,218 

$61,904,891 
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COMMERCIAL  REGULATIONS. 


THE  HAMBURG  EXHIBITION* 

TO  TFIE  FARMERS,  AGRICULTURISTS,  AND  MANUFACTURERS  OF  AGRICULTURAL 

IMPLEMENTS  AND  MACHINERY,  AND  OTHERS  INTERESTED  IN  THE  GREAT  NA- 
TIONAL EXHIBITION  AT  HAMBURG. 

Having  been  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  to  repre- 
sent the  American  Union  at  the  International  Exhibition  at  Hamburg, 
which  is  to  be  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  German  Agricultural  Soci- 
ety in  July  next,  I deem  it  my  duty  to  suggest  for  your  consideration  some 
of  the  principal  reasons  for  which,  at  this  important  period  of  our  history, 
we  should  give  substantial  evidence  of  the  sympathy  felt  by  us  in  this 
laudable  effort  of  our  German  friends  to  advance  the  important  interests 
of  agricultural  industry,  which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  national  pros- 
perity. 

The  appropriation  in  aid  of  this  effort,  which  was  brought  before  Con- 
gress by  the  special  request  of  the  President,  was  only  lost  by  a trifling 
majority,  occasioned  by  the  press  of  other  matters  at  the  close  of  the 
session,  and  want  of  time  for  due  consideration  ; but  I am  happy  to  state 
that  the  prompt  liberality  which  distinguishes  the  American  character, 
has  supplied  the  place  of  this  appropriation. 

The  State  of  New  York,  in  view  of  the  important  interests  which  she 
has  in  connection  with  the  German  States,  has  appropriated  $1,000  to 
encourage  her  citizens  in  sending  contributions  to  this  exhibition.  Other 
States  would  doubtless  have  done  the  same,  had  the  subject  been  properly 
brought  before  their  legislative  assemblies. 

With  this  amount,  together  with  the  aid  of  the  very  liberal  subscrip- 
tions made  by  some  of  the  prominent  citizens  of  New  York  and  Phila- 
delphia, for  the  furtherance  of  this  project,  we  hope  to  secure  such  a con- 
tribution of  the  results  of  Amerfcan  industry  and  ingenuity  as  will  cor- 
respond with  our  national  dignity,  and  fully  prove  to  the  people  of  Cen- 
tral Europe  that  we  are  still  in  a condition  to  render  effective  aid  to  any 
enterprise  having  for  its  object  the  elevation  and  happiness  of  the  human 
race. 

I do  not  hesitate  to  ask  in  behalf  of  our  pride  of  country,  that  each  of 
the  States  of  the  Union  will  furnish  a representative  to  this  great  gath- 
ering of  European  nationaltie9,  and  that  liberal  samples  of  all  the  agri- 
cultural products  of  the  several  States  may  be  collected  and  prepared  for 
exhibition,  with  a view  to  an  extensive  exchange  of  seeds  and  plants,  which 
would  doubtless  result  in  material  advantage  to  the  agricultural  interest* 
of  our  country. 

Although  the  difficulties  of  transportation  may  be  an  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  sending  any  considerable  show  of  stock,  yet  we  shall  have  from 
Vermont  some  fine  specimens  of  Spanish  merinos,  said  to  be  an  improve- 
ment on  the  original  breed.  Our  country  affords  some  of  the  finest  work- 
ing cattle  in  the  world,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  we  shall  send  a specimen  of 
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these  and  other  kinds  of  stock  and  poultry,  as  proof  of  what  we  possess 
in  this  particular. 

I would  especially  urge  our  inventors  and  manufacturers  of  all  kinds 
of  agricultural  implements  and  machinery,  (for  which  we  stand  pre-emi- 
nent before  the  world,)  and  have  already  obtained  a valuable  market  in 
several  of  the  countries  of  Europe,  to  exhibit  the  means  employed  by  us 
to  fill  our  vast  storehouses  with  an  annual  supply  of  food,  enabling  us  to 
furnish  the  wants  of  millions  besides  our  own  people. 

I have  been  made  fully  aware  that  the  great  demand  for  agricultural 
machinery  to  supply  the  wants  of  manual  labor  in  agricultural  pursuits, 
renders  it  inconvenient  for  our  manufacturers  to  give  their  attention  to 
this  object,  yet  patriotism,  as  well  as  sound  policy  for  the  future,  demands 
of  you  a proper  response  to  this  invitation  to  unite  with  your  contribu- 
tions to  give  a general  interest  to  this  exhibition. 

But  there  are  other  and  more  weighty  considerations  than  the  mere  ex-, 
hibition  of  agricultural  specimens,  or  the  inventions  of  our  people  in 
machinery  and  implements  of  husbandry  at  this  time,  when  our  position 
is  exciting  the  attention  of  the  civilized  world. 

We  are  to  be  represented  by  our  contributions,  as  well  as  by  our  dele- 
gates, as  a distinct  nationality,  surrounded  by  the  people  of  Northern  and 
Central  Europe,  to  many  of  whom  the  knowledge  of  our  condition  is  but 
conjecture,  and  it  is  therefore  for  our  interest  that  we  should  give  evidence 
of  the  continuance  of  our  national  life,  as  well  as  our  public  spirit;  and 
mainly  upon  this  ground,  have  the  very  liberal  contributions  been  made 
by  some  of  our  patriotic  fellow-citizens,  and  the  highest  officers  of  our 
government  have  been  deeply  interested  in  the  part  we  are  taking  in  this 
exhibition. 

The  great  German  Empire,  with  which  we  formed  an  early  treaty  of 
friendship  and  commerce,  and  with  which  we  have  maintained  unbroken 
relations  of  peace  from  the  days  of  Washington,  is  known  to  contem- 
plate our  grievous  internal  troubles  with  intense  solicitude,  and  the  pres- 
ence of  American  delegates,  and  American  inventions  and  products,  at 
this  Grand  International  Exhibition  at  Hamburg,  will  not  only  promote 
the  material  interests  of  both  countries,  but  will  undoubtedly  be  hailed 
as  a proper  recognition  of  the  practical  patriotism  of  our  German  adopt- 
ed citizens,  and  a response  to  the  ardent  sympathy  in  our  country’s  cause, 
cherished  among  their  friends  in  the  Fatherland. 

Bub  just  one  month  now  remains  for  us  to  prepare  and  send  forward 
our  contributions;  the  time,  however,  is  ample  if  immediate  action  is 
taken  on  the  subject.  The  agricultural  societies  or  the  Executive  author- 
ity of  each  of  the  States,  in  which  delegates  have  not  been  appointed,  are 
earnestly  requested  to  make  selection  of  suitable  representatives  to  the 
Exhibition.  This  is  highly  important  to  the  interests  of  the  several 
States,  in  view  of  the  extensive  information  to  be  obtained  in  all  matters 
pertaining  to  agriculture,  in  the  exchange  of  seeds  and  plants,  and  in  the 
printed  records  of  the  several  State  societies,  and  also  in  reference  to  the 
encouragement  of  German  emigration. 

Provision  for  space  and  accommodation  at  the  exhibition  will  be  made 
at  once  for  all  American  contributions  without  charge  to  contributors, 
and  articles  for  exhibition  will  be  received  until  the  11th  day  of  June  next, 
though  shipments,  which  can  be  made  as  early  as  the  28th  of  May,  should 
be  sent  at  that  time. 
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The  committee  at  Hamburg  have  decided  to  receive  articles  used  for 
ordinary  domestic  purposes,  such  as  churns,  washing-machines,  pails, 
brooms,  etc.,  of  which  we  anticipate  a large  variety. 

Our  carriages  and  wagons  will  command  special  attention,  as  the  Amer- 
ican style  of  vehicles  are  held  in  high  estimation. 

Samples  of  provisions,  lard,  flour,  mazena,  etc.,  will  be  duly  appreciated 
by  the  committee. 

An  especial  interest  is  felt  in  Germany  in  regard  to  the  part  we  shall 
take  in  this  exhibition,  and  we  are  assured  that  the  invitation  to  the  dif- 
ferent countries  in  Europe  to  unite  in  this  project,  has  met  with  a warm 
response.  The  English  manufacturers  of  agricultural  implements  and 
machinery  have  made  arrangements  for  a large  display.  The  French 
Minister  of  the  Interior  has  issued  a circular  calling  upon  the  citizens  of 
the  Empire  to  give  it  countenance  and  support.  The  Swedish  govern- 
ment has  voted  money  in  its  aid.  Orders  have  been  received  from  Rus- 
sia for  the  purchase  of  American  implements  and  machinery  at  the  Fair 
— and  probably  every  European  nation  will  have  its  representatives  there. 
The  unfortunate  effect,  therefore,  of  a meagre  show  on  our  part  may  be 
easily  conceived,  and  we  shall  do  ourselves  great  injustice  if  we  neglect 
this  favorable  opportunity  of  giving  ample  evidence  of  the  spirit  and  re- 
sources of  the  “ Great  Republic.” 

Messrs.  Austin,  Baldwin  <fc  Co.,  of  the  city  of  New  York,  are  the  duly 
authorized  agents  of  the  Hamburg  Committee,  to  whom  all  consignments 
for  the  exhibition  must  be  made,  and  who  will  pay  all  the  expenses  of 
transportation  from  any  part  of  the  United  States  to  the  city  of  Ham- 
burg, to  the  extent  of  the  funds  contributed,  which  are  presumed  to  be 
sufficient  for  the  purpose. 

Messrs.  James  R.  McDonald  <k  Co.,  of  Hamburg,  have  been  appointed 
to  receive  and  take  special  charge  of  all  articles  sent  from  the  United 
States  to  the  exhibition,  and  in  absence  of  the  owner,  will  see  that  they 
are  properly  exhibited,  and  sold  if  are  desired,  in  which  case  prompt 
remittances  will  be  made  through  the  agency  in  New  York. 

The  extensive  grounds  in  the  vicinity  of  Hamburg,  covering  eighty 
acres,  have  been  laid  out  for  the  exhibition,  plans  of  which,  together  with 
any  further  information,  may  be  had  on  application  to  Messrs.  Austin, 
Baldwin  & Co. 

First  class  steamers  will  sail  from  New  York  direct  for  Hamburg  on 
the  30th  of  May,  and  13th  and  27th  of  June.  It  is  my  purpose  to  sail 
on  the  first  date  named.  I would  recommend  that  delegates  should  leave 
as  early  as  the  13th  of  June,  though  the  following  steamer  will  probably 
arrive  in  time  for  the  opening  of  the  exhibition,  which  is  on  the  14th  of 
July.  The  passage  to  delegates  will  be  reduced  25  per  cent  from  the 
regular  rates. 

Letters  and  communications  addressed  to  me  should  be  sent  to  the  care 
of  Messrs  Austin,  Baldwin  & Co.,  No.  72  Broadway. 

Joseph  A.  Weight,  U.  S.  Commissioner. 

New  York,  Mag  14,  1863. 
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DECISIONS  OF  TREASURY  DEPARTMENT  U AIDER  THE  TARIFF  ACT  OF  JULY 

14)  1862. 

The  following  decisions  have  been  made  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, of  questions  arising  upon  appeals  by  importers  from  the  decisions  of 
collectors,  relating  to  the  proper  classification,  under  the  tariff  act  of-July 
14,  1862,  of  certain  articles  of  foreign  manufacture  and  production  en- 
tered at  the  ports  of  Boston  and  New  York : 

DUNNAGE  MATS. 

Treasury  Department,  March  31,  1863. 

Sir  : The  appeal  of  Robert  B.  Stoker  from  your  decision  assessing 
duty  on  the  charge  of  dunnage  mats  contained  in  invoices  of  certain  sheet 
iron  imported  by  him,  has  been  considered. 

The  appellant  alleges:  “These  mats  being  the  ordinary  article  of  dun- 
nage used  in  vessels  from  Russia,  were  bought  and  used  solely  for  that 
purpose — for  the  protection  of  the  article  which  they  accompanied,  and 
therefore  properly  no  more  subject  to  duty  than  old  boards  and  wood  used 
to  ceil  the  vessel  or  to  raise  the'cargo  from  the  vessel’s  floor”  and  “That 
no  more  mats  were  used  than  were  absolutely  needed.” 

The  admission,  on  the  part  of  the  appellant,  that  the  mats  in  question 
were  a charge  ih  the  invoices,  should,  of  itself,  clearly  establish  the  cor- 
rectness of  your  decision. 

It  is,  however,  the  law  and  the  practice  that  no  article  of  merchantable 
value. shall  be  landed  from  the  vessel  in  which  they  have  been  imported 
without  the  payment  of  or  security  for  the  payment  of  impost,  if  ware- 
housed, unless  they  are  made  free  of  duty  by  the  existing  tariffs.  In  the 
case  cited  of  “Old  boards  and  wood  used  to  ceil  the  vessel  or  to  raise  the 
cargo  from  the  vessel’s  floor,”  duty  would  be  assessed  thereon,  if  of  any, 
merchantable  value,  when  landed. 

Your  decision  is  hereby  affirmed. 

I am,  very  respectfully, 

S.  P.  Chase,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

To  J.  Z.  Goodrich,  Esq.,  Collector , Boston , Mass. 

waste  fur. 

Treasury  Department , April  24,  1863. 

Sir:  Messrs.  W.  A.  <fe  A.  M.  White  appeal  from  your  decision  assess- 
ing a duty  of  20  per  cent  on  certain  hatters’  furs,  imported  by  them  per 
ships  “Dreadnought”  and  “ B.  Adams,”  from  Liverpool,  and  claim  to  en- 
ter them  at  10  per  cent,  under  section  19  of  the  act  of  March  2,  1861,  as 
“ furs  not  on  the  skin  from  undressed  skins.” 

It  is  alleged  by  the  appellants,  and  admitted  by  the  experts  of  the  cus- 
toms, that  the  article  in  question  “is  cut  from  same  skins,  at  same  time, 
and  by  same  process  as  other  fur  which  is  allowed  to  come  in  under  the 
old  duty  of  10  per  cent  ” 

This  does  not,  however,  make  it  a fur,  but,  on  the  contrary,  clearly  es- 
tablishes its  character  as  “ waste,”  as  its  production  is  an  unavoidable  in- 
cident to  a process  for  obtaining  the  fur  from  skins. 

In  General  Regulations,  June  1,  1856,  there  is  a decision  classifying 
“ waste  silk,  waste  linen,  or  the  waste  or  clipping  of  any  other  cloth,  with 
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waste  or  shoddy;”  and  this  is  reaffirmed  in  General  Regulations,  February 
1,  1857,  page  590,  with  the  addition  of  “ or  hatters’  skins.” 

The  principle  of  these  decisions  this  Department  sees  no  reason  to 
change. 

• Under  section  19  of  the  act  of  March  2,  1861,  flocks,  waste  or  shoddy, 
was  subject  to  a duty  of  10  per  cent;  and  under  section  6 of  the  act  of 
July  14,  1862,  an  additional  duty  of  10  per  cent  is  imposed. 

The  article  in  question  was  classified  as  “ wastq  fur”  by  you,  and  as 
such  subjected  to  a duty  at  the  rate  of  20  per  cent. 

Your  decision  is  hereby  affirmed. 

I am,  very  respectfully, 

Geo.  Harrington,  Acting  Sec . of  the  Treasury. 

To  Hiram  Barney,  Esq.,  Collector , New  York . 

COUNTRIES  BEYOND  THE  CAPE  OF  GOOD  HOPE. 

Treasury  Department , April  24,  1863. 

Sir:  The  following  question  has  been  presented  to  this  Department : 

What  is  the  proper  interpretation  or  meaning  of  the  words,  “goods, 
wares,  and  merchandise  of  the  growth  or  produce  of  countries  beyond  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  when  imported  from  places  this  side  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,”  as  used  iu  section  14  of  tariff  act  of  July  14,  1862? 

I am  of  the  opinion  that  by  “ countries  beyond  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ” 
is  meant  all  countries  with  which  we  carry  on  commercial  intercourse  by 
means  of  vessels  passing  by  or  around  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in  a west- 
wards direction  when  sailing  to  this  country,  and  which,  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  navigation,  are  reached  from  here  and  from  England  by  vessels 
passing  by  or  around  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  eastwardly. 

In  connection  with  this  subject,  I consider  it  necessary  to  say  that  all 
goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  of  the  growth  or  produce  of  countries  be- 
yond the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  when  imported  from  places  this  side  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  are  subject  to  the  additional  duty  of  10  per  cent,  un- 
less their  character,  quality,  and  condition  be  entirely  changed  by  manu- 
facture or  otherwise.  For  example,  Manilla  hemp,  if  manufactured  into 
cordage  in  England,  would  not  on  the  importation  of  said  cordage  into 
this  country  be  subject  to  the  additional  duty  of  10  per  cent;  in  such  a 
case  its  distinctiveness  as  hemp  would  be  merged  in  its  new  condition. 

I am,  very  respectfully, 

Geo.  Harrington,  Acting  Sec.  of  the  Treasury. 

Hiram  Barney,  Collector , <&c.y  N.  Y. 

GINGER  ROOT,  (FRESH  OR  GREEN). 

Treasury  Department , May  6,  1863. 

Sir:  Messrs.  Lun,  Wo  & Co.  have  appealed  from  your  decision  assess- 
ing duty  at  the  rate  of  5 cents  per  pound  on  certain  “ginger  root”  im- 
ported by  them  from  Hong  Kong. 

The  appellants  submit,  u that,  in  their  opinion,  the  ginger  root  contem- 
plated in  the  tariff  is  the  dried  giuger  root  known  in  the  trade  and  to 
druggists;  whereas  the  ginger  root  which  comes  from  China  is  fresh — the 
juice  running  out  if  cut — sprouting  on  the  voyage,  often  one-half  of  the 
quantity  shipped  arriving  in  a rotten  state,  <fcc.” 
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Messrs.  Lun,  Wo  & Co.  claim  to  enter  the  article  in  question  as  an  un- 
enumerated vegetable,  liable  to  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty. 

Section  5 of  the  Tariff  act  of  July  14,  1862,  imposes  a duty  of  5 cents 
per  pound  on  “ ginger  root ;”  and  in  the  absence  of  any  provision  for 
“green”  or  “fresh”  ginger  root,  this  rate  must  prevail. 

Your  decision  is  hereby  affirmed. 

I am,  very  respectfully, 

Geo.  Harrington,  Acting  Sec . of  the  Treasury. 

To  Ira  P.  Rankin,  Esq.,  Collector , San  Francisco. 

GOODS  ORDERED,  ETC.,  PREVIOUS  TO  THE  ACT  OF  JULY  14,  1862,  TAK- 
ING EFFECT. 

Treasury  Department , April  22,  1863. 

Sir:  The  appeal  of  Geo.  Rogge  from  your  decision  assessing  duty,  in 
accordance  with  the  tariff  act  of  July  14,  1862,  on  three  bales  of  woolens 
imported  by  him  per  “Aristides”  from  Antwerp,  is  before  me. 

The  appellant  says:  “ 1st.  The  goods  in  question  were  contracted  for 
< in  Europe,  and  on  shipboard,  and  bill  of  lading  signed,  previous  to  any 
intention  having  been  made  known  by  Congress  to  amend  or  alter  the 
tariff  acts  of  March  2,  1861, 'August  5,  1861,  and  December  24,  1861  ; 
and  such  being  the  case,  claim  to  enter  them  under  the  provisions  of  the 
last  named  acts  of  1861. 

“ 2d.  That  the  clause  in  the  act  taking  effect  on  the  1st  of  August, 
1862,  imposing  the  new  duty  4 on  goods  on  shipboard,’  is  not  equitable 
or  just,  as  it  places  the  merchant  at  the  mercy  of  any  sudden  changes 
made  in  the  tariff,  and  thereby  causes  him  to  sustain  heavy  pecuniary 
losses.” 

It  will  be  perceived  that  the  appellant  does  not  allege  that  the  duty 
was  erroneously  or  illegally  exacted,  but  simply  complains  of  the  want  of 
equity  and  oppressiveness  of  the  act  of  Congress  of  July  14,  1862. 

As  this  Department  has  no  authority  to  question  the  policy  of  any  act 
of  Congress,  I dismiss  the  appeal  and  hereby  affirm  your  decision. 

I am,  very  respectfully, 

Geo.  Harrington,  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Hiram  Barney,  Esq.,  Collector , <&c.,  N.  Y. 

COTTON — NEW  ORLEANS  AND  SURAT. 

Treasury  Department , April  23,  1863. 

Sir  : I have  considered  your  report  on  the  appeal  of  Henry  S.  Shaw 
from  your  decision  assessing  duty,  at  the  rate  of  one-half  cent  per  pound, 
on  200  bales  of  New  Orleans  cotton,  and  one-half  cent  per  pound  and  10 
per  cent  ad  valorem  on  195  bales  Surat  cotton,  imported  by  him  from 
Liverpool. 

The  appellant  alleges  that  the  “ 200  bales  are  exempt  from  duty,  being 
the  production  of  the  United  States  returned  to  this  country,”  and  claims 
the  “ whole  as  entitled  to  free  entry,  it  having  been  ordered  sometime  be- 
fore the  passage  of  the  tariff  act  of  July  14, 1862,  and  bought  and  shipped 
on  board  the  vessels  before  the  1st  of  August,  1862.” 

It  appears  that  the  appellant  has  failed  to  produce  the  evidence  required 
by  law  to  entitle  the  200  bales  to  free  entry.  The  duty  of  one-half  cent 
per  pound  and  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  assessed  on  the  195  bales  Surat 
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cotton  was  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  tariff  act  of  July  14, 1862,  sec- 
tion 8 of  which  imposes  the  one-half  cent  per  pound,  and  section  14  au- 
thorizes the  additional  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  “on  all  goods,  wares,  and 
merchandise  of  the  growth  or  produce  of  countries  beyond  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  when  imported  from  places  this  side  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope” 

The  claim  that  both  parcels  are  entitled  to  free  entry  because  the  order 
was  given  and  the  cotton  on  board  the  vessels  before  the  passage  of  the 
act  of  July  14,  1862,  is  groundless. 

The  21st  section  of  this  act  provides  that  “ all  goods  on  shipboard  on 
the  1st  day  of  August,  1862,  shall  be  subject  to  the  duties  prescribed  by 
this  act.”  There  is  no  exemption  of  goods  ordered,  purchased,  or  ship- 
ped prior  to  its  passage. 

Your  decision  is  hereby  affirmed. 

I am,  very  respectfully, 

Geo.  Harrington,  Acting  Sec . of  the  Treasury. 

J.  Z.  Goodrich,  Esq.,  Collector , <£c.,  Boston , Mass. 

RAGS. 

Treasury  Department , April  25,  1863. 

Sir:  I have  considered  the  appeals  dated  February  5 and  March  17, 
1863,  of  Wm.  B.  Wood,  from  your  decisions  assessing  duty,  at  the  rate 
of  10  per  cent  ad  valorem,  under  section  14  of  the  tariff  act  of  July  14, 
1862,  as  “East  India  Rags,”  on  certain  rags  imported  by  him  per  “Nep- 
tune” and  “Columbia.” 

In  the  appeal  of  February  5,  the  appellant  says:  “ Had  we  entered  them 
as  rags,  without  any  such  description  as  ‘ Calcutta,1  they  would  have  been 
passed  free,  as  the  balance  were.” 

In  the  appeal  of  March  17,  the  appellant  says:  “We  have  now  an  in- 
voice of  paper  stock  marked  ‘ Surat'  gunny,’  and  the  same  duty  of  10  per 
cent  is  demanded  by  the  collector  of  this  port;”  furthermore, that  “‘Cal- 
cutta’ are  light  thin  rags,  and  so  called  because  they  describe  such  rags 
as  would  be  collected  from  worn-out  garments  of  hot  climates.  But 
whether  the  rags  were  actually  collected  jn  the  East  Indies,  or  were  selec- 
ted from  among-those  collected  in  Europe,  we  believe  it  impossible  to 
decide.” 

The  experts  of  the  customs  say  the  rags  in  question  “appear  to  us  to 
be  Calcutta  or  East  India  produce,  and  were  baled  in  material  and  man- 
ner similar  to  goods  imported  from  these  places.  We  therefore  reported 
them  as  ‘from  beyond  the  Cape,’  under  14  th  section  act  of  July  14, 1862  ; 
and  this  we  should  have  done  if  the  bales  had  not  been  stamped  nor  in- 
voiced as  ‘ Calcutta  or  Surat.’  ” 

The  appellant  having  failed  to  show  that  the  rags  were  the  produce  of 
a country  this  side  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  the  reasons  of  the 
experts  for  classifying  them  as  the  produce  of  a country  beyond  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  being  substantial  and  according  to  usage,  the  terms  of  the 
law  leave  no  discretion. 

Your  decision  is  affirmed. 

I am,  very  respectfully, 

Geo.  Harrington.  Acting  Sec . of  the  Treasury. 

Hiram  Barnet,  Esq.,  Collector,  dc.,  JY.  Y. 
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“half  gold,”  (gold  leaf.) 

Treasury  Department,  April  2,  1863. 

Sir  : Messrs.  L.  Brandies  A Co.  appeal  from  your  decision  assessing 
duty,  at  the  rate  of  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  pack,  on  fifty* five  packs 
of  44  half  gold  ” imported  by  them,  alleging  that  “ fifty  packs  of  this  4 half 
gold,’  (which  is  only  a technical  name  for  it,)  are  composed  of  a body  of 
silver  slightly  plated  or  coated  on  one  side  with  an  alloy  of  gold,  and  five 
packs  are  composed  of  silver,  and  plated  with  Dutch  metal. 

44  We  claim,  consequently,  the  article  being  almost  entirely  silver  leaf, 
to  pay  the  duty  at  the  rate  of  75  cents  per  pack.” 

The  article  called  44  half  gold  ” is  not  specially  provided  for  by  name 
in  any  of  the  existing  tariffs.  It  is  a combination  of  gold  and  silver  leaf, 
and  is  used  for  similar  purposes  and  as  a substitute  for  gold  leaf,  and 
therefore  is  liable  to  duty,  under  the  20th  section  of  the  act  of  August 
30,  1842,  to  the  same  duty  as  gold  leaf,  that  being  the  enumerated  article 
it  roost  nearly  resembles  in  “material,  quality,  texture,  or  the  uses  to 
which  it  may  be  applied.” 

Your  decision  is  therefore  affirmed. 

Very  respectfully, 

S.  P.  Chase,  Sec . of  the  Treasury. 

To  Hiram  Barnet,  Esq.,  Collector,  New  York. 

SLIPPER  PATTERNS. 

Treasury  Department , April  11,  1863. 

Sir:  Certain  “slipper  patterns,”  imported  by  Messrs. Sch a ck & Hotop 
were  classified  by  you  as  manufactures  of  worsted  and  cotton,  and  duty 
assessed  at  the  rate  of  35  per  cent ; from  this  classification  and  assess- 
ment the  importers  appeal,  claiming  that  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  is  the 
proper  rate  of  duty  under  the  clause  in  section  6 of  the  tariff  act  of  July 
14,  1862,  commencing:  “Lastings,  mohair  cloth,  silk,  twist,  or  other 
manufacture  of  cloth,  woven  or  made  in  patterns  of  such  size,  shape,  and 
form,  or  cut  in  such  manner  as  to  be  fit  for  shoes,  slippers,  boots,  bootees, 
gaiters,  and  buttons,  exclusively,”  Ac.,  Ac. 

A majority  of  the  experts  of  the  customs,  to  whom  a sample  of  the 
goods  in  question  has  been  submitted,  are  of  opinion  that  the  article  is 
of  size  and  shape,  and  of  a texture  and  color  precisely  adapted  for  slip- 
pers, and  can  be  used  for  no  other  purpose  advantageously,  and  should  be 
admitted  at  10  per  cent,  as  claimed  by  the  importers,  and  in  this  opinion 
I concur. 

You  will  govern  yourself  accordingly. 

Respectfully, 

S.  P.  Chase,  Sec.  of  the  Treasury. 

Hiram  Barnet,  Esq.,  Collector,  New  York . 

COTTON  SHIRTS. 

Treasury  Department,  May  4,  1863. 

Sir:  Messrs.  Jordan,  Marsh  A Co.,  of  Boston,  appeal  from  your  de- 
cision assessing  duty,  at  the  rate  of  35  per  cent,  on  certain  “ cotton  shirts,” 
imported  by  them  into  Portland  per  steamer  Jura,  and  claim  to  enter 
them  at  30  per  cent,  alleging  that  the  law  expressly  provides  that  shirts 
and  drawers  pay  that  rate  of  duty. 
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The  act  of  March  2,  1861,  imposes  a duty  of  25  per  cent,  and  section 
10  of  the  Tariff  act  of  July  14,  1862,  imposes  an  additional  duty  of  5 
per  cent  “on  shirts  or  drawers  wove  or  made  on  frames , composed  wholly 
of  cotton,  etc.” 

The  act  of  March  2,  1 861,  imposes  a duty  of  30  per  cent,  and  section  13 
of  the  Tariff  act  of  July  14,  1862,  imposes  an  additional  duty  of  5 per 
cent  “ on  wearing  apparel  of  whatever  description,  of  whatever  material 
ocmposed,  except  wool,  made  up  or  manufactured  wholly  or  in  part  by  the 
tailor,  seamstress,  or  manufacturer.” 

The  question  which  presents  itself  is,  to  which  of  these  two  classes  the 
shirts  imported  by  Messrs.  Jordan,  Marsh  <fc  Co.,  properly  belong. 

The  shirts  are  known  to  the  trade  as  “patent  finish  shirts,”  and  are 
composed  wholly  of  cotton,  and  are  manufactured  by  the  tailor  or  seam- 
stress from  cloth  in  the  piece — with  the  exception  of  the  sleeves,  which 
are  woven  without  seams — then  shaped  to  fit  the  arm  holes,  and  afterwards 
attached,  by  sewing,  to  the  body  of  the  shirt. 

It  is  quite  clear  they  are  not  shirts  “ wove  or  made  on  frames  ” and,  in 
my  opinion,  were  properly  classified  by  you  under  section  13  of  the  Ta- 
riff act  of  July  14,  1862,  and  subjected  to  duty  at  the  rate  of  35  per  cent 
ad  valorem. 

Your  decision  is  hereby  affirmed. 

I am,  very  respectfully, 

Geo.  Harrington,  Acting  Sec.  of  the  Treasury. 

To  Jed.  Jewett,  Esq.,  Collector , Portland , Me. 

MOHAIR  COATING  OR  CLOAKING. 

Treasury  Department , May  6,  1863. 

Sir:  I have  bad  under  consideration  the  appeal  of  Messrs.  White, 
Brown,  Davis  & Co.  from  your  decision  assessing  duty  on  certain  “ mo- 
hair and  worsted  piece  goods,”  at  the  rate  of  18  cents  per  pound  and  30 
per  cent  ad  valorem,  under  section  13  of  act  of  March,  1861,  and  section 
9 of  act  of  July  14,  1862,  as  “manufactures  of  wool  of  every  description, 
made  wholly  or  in  part  of  wool,  not  otherwise  provided  for.” 

The  appellants  allege  that  “ these  goods  are  not  made  wholly  or  in  part 
of  wool,  but  of  worsted  or  mohair — worsted  or  mohair  being  the  com- 
ponent material  subject  to  a duty  of  35  per  cent  ad  valorem.” 

Samples  of  the  goods  in  question  have  been  submitted  to  the  experts  of 
the  customs,  a nvyority  of  whom  are  unable  to  discover  the  presence  of 
wool,  but  are  of  the  opinion  that  “ wool  waste  ” may  be,  to  a very  limited 
extent,  a component  material.  “ Wool  waste,”  however,  is  not  recognized 
by  the -tariff  act  as  “ wool.” 

In  my  opinion,  the  claim  of  the  appellants  is  well  established,  and 
your  decision  is  hereby  overruled. 

I am,  very  respectfully, 

Geo.  Harrington,  Acting  Sec . of  the  Treasury. 

Hiram  Barney,  Esq.,  Collector , cfcc.,  N.  Y. 
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IMPORTANT  TO  IMPORTERS— HALF  MONTH’S  STORAGE. 

UNITED  STATES  CIRCUIT  COURT,  MAY  21. 

Richard  Irwin  et  ah  vs.  Augustus  Schell.  Before  Judge  Nelson. 
This  suit  involves  the  question  of  the  right  of  the  collector  to  collect  the 
half  month’s  storage,  according  to  the  regulations  of  the  Treasury,  under 
the  following  circumstances : 

The  plaintiffs  in  the  case  of  several  shipments  of  goods  in  June  and 
July,  1857,  from  Liverpool  to  this  port,  caused  warehouse  entries  to  bo 
made  at  the  custom-house,  under  the  act  of  Congress  of  28th  March,  1854  ; 
but  before  the  goods  were  removed  to  the  warehouse,  they  changed  their 
minds  and  applied  to  the  collector  for  permits  to  land  the  goods  for  re- 
moval to  their  own  stores,  or  for  consumption — whereupon  the  collector 
charged  them  half  a month’s  storage,  besides  the  duties,  which  storage 
for  the  goods  in  the  five  vessels,  amounted  to  the  sum  of  $98  26,  and 
which  was  paid  under  protest. 

It  is  admitted  that  no  act  of  Congress  can  be  found'  for  making  thia 
charge  against  the  merchant  under  the  above  state  of  facts.  The  charge 
is  wholly  au  arbitrary  one,  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,, 
and  a fixed  sum  might  as  well  have  been  imposed  as  the  half  month’a 
storage.  The  imposition  is  sought  to  be  sustained  in  the  idea  that  in  case 
the  goods  are  entered  for  warehousing,  and  before  they  are  landed  and 
removed  the  merchant  applies  for  a permit  to  land  for  consumption,  the 
vessel,  in  the  meantime,  may  be  regarded  as  the  warehouse,  with  the  per- 
mission of  the  Treasury.  But  this  is  hardly  plausible,  as  it  involves  the 
absurdity  of  charging  the  merchant  for  the  use  of  his  own  vessel. 

Besides,  the  government  has  no  interest  in  the  warehousing  business,, 
as  according  to  the  act  of  1854  the  goods  are  stored  at  the  risk  and  ex- 
pense of  the  importer. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  charge  is  made  simply  for  the  favor  granted  to 
the  merchant  in  permitting  him  to  land  the  goods  for  consumption  after 
he  has  entered  them  for  warehousing.  After  being  thus  entered,  the  col- 
lector might  doubtless  compel  him  to  procure  his  goods  in  the  usual  way, 
through  the  warehouse,  which  would  increase  considerably  the  expense. 
Hence,  if  the  merchant  changes  his  mind  and  applies  for  a permit  to  land 
for  consumption,  this  charge  is  imposed.  The  change,  as  appears  from 
the  case,  adds  nothing  to  the  labor  or  trouble  of  the  officers  of  the  cus- 
toms, as  is,  indeed,  obvious  from  the  usual  course  of  the  business. 

As  I have  said  already,  there  is  no  law  for  .this  charge  against  the  mer- 
chant; and  any  other  arbitrary  sum  might  as  well  be  imposed.  And  I 
have  hesitated  whether  I ought  not  to  put  an  end  to  it.  I certainly 
should,  were  it  not  for  considerations  which  I will  now  state. 

It  does  not  appear  in  the  case  whether  the  charge  goes  to  the  govern- 
ment, or  is  a perquisite  to  the  collector.  But  as  it  is  imposed  by  a regu- 
lation of  the  Treasury,  it  is  fair  to  presume,  that  it  goes  to  the  govern- 
ment. This  is  a suit  against  the  collector,  and  the  question,  under  the- 
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circumstances,  arises,  whether  the  payment  of  this  storage  was  an  invol- 
untary payment.  If  it  was  not,  then  the  action  will  not  lie.  It  is  true 
the  plaintiffs  paid  under  protest.  But  their  own  acts  led  to  the  charge. 
They  entered  their  goods  for  warehousing  and  afterwards  changed  their 
minds  and  asked  for  permit  to  land.  The  collector,  under  instructions  of 
the  Treasury,  probably,  might  have  refused  this  and  compelled  the  ware- 
housing of  them. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  however,  says,  if  you  will  pay  a half 
month’s  storage,  I will  give  you  a permit.  This  is  a favor  extended  for 
compensation.  I do  not  agree  that  public  officers  can  make  these  bar- 
gains, but  if  the  merchant  voluntarily  accedes  to  them  I am  inclined  to 
think  he  cannot  turn  round  and  sue  the  collector  as  for  an  involuntary 
payment.  The  merchant  was  not  compelled  to  accede,  as  he  might  have 
procured  his  goods  through  the  warehouse. 

There  is  no  difficulty  where  the  merchant  makes  up  his  mind  on  the 
arrival  of  the  goods  what  he  will  do  with  them — warehouse  them,  or  land 
them  for  consumption.  He  is  not  compelled  to  enter  them  for  warehous- 
ing. The  goods  may  remain  on  board  his  ship  till  entered,  and  permits 
of  landing  obtained. 

Upon  the  whole,  after  some  difficulty,  I have  come  to  the  conclusion, 
for  the  reasons  above  stated,  that  the  plaintiffs  cannot  recover. 

Judgment  for  defendant. 


PETROLEUM  IN  GERMANY, 

Large  quantities  of  petroleum  are  now  constantly  forwarded  to  the  in- 
terior of  Germany  by  the  railroads ; but  as  there  is  some  danger  connect- 
ed with  its  conveyance,  the  Association  of  North-German  Railway  Com- 
panies have  issued  special  regulations  for  the  transport  of  petroleum, 
binding  on  them  all.  The  principal  conditions  insisted  on  are  the  follow- 
ing: The  traffic  to  be  exclusively  confined  to  refined  petroleum,  crude  be- 
ing totally  excluded.  The  casks  to  be  immediately  examined  when  brought 
to  the  station,  and  not  to  be  received  unless  in  irreproachably  good  con- 
dition. Refined  petroleum  not  permitted  to  be  loaded,  unloaded,  or  stored 
in  the  goods  sheds,  but  only  at  place  at  a safe  distance  and  in  the  open 
air,  fixed  on  at  each  station  by  the  respective  station  masters.  The  petro- 
leum not  to  be  conveyed  in  the  covered  vans  with  other  goods,  but  placed 
in  separate  open  trucks,  simply  covered  by  a tarpaulin.  The  loading  and 
unloading  to  be  performed  exclusively  by  daylight,  and  no  smoking  per- 
mitted by  the  men  employed,  under  any  circumstances,  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  casks.  No  lamps  or  lanthorns  to  be  attached  to  the  petro- 
leum trucks  at  night  when  in  motion.  On  each  side  of  the  truck  a red 
board  to  be  displayed,  on  which  to  be  painted  in  conspicuous  letters  the 
words  “ Petroleum,  dangerous.”  Petroleum  only  to  be  forwarded  by 
goods  trains.  The  trucks  to  be  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  train,  as  at 
night  lamps  are  attached  to  the  last  carriage  so  as  to  be  visible  from  be- 
hind. The  minimum  quantity  is  fixed  at  50  centners.  If  less,  full  freight 
for  the  above  quantity  to  be  charged. 
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PENNSYLVANIA  RAILROADS. 

From  the  reports  of  the  several  railroad  companies  for  1862,  as  com- 
municated to  the  Auditor  General  of  the  State,  and  reported  to  Legisla 
ture,  we  extract  the  following  information : 

PENNSYLVANIA  RAILROAD. 

Capital  authorized,  $20,000,000;  paid  in,  $13,274,600.  Funded  debt, 
$9,627,400;  total  funded  and  floating  debt,  $9,570,400  at  six  percent. 

Cost  of  road,  $21,806,862  76;  length,  36 oTVo  miles ; double  track  318 
miles;  two  branch  roads.  Has  six  engine  houses,  etc.;  253  engines; 
113  passenger ; 44  baggage  and  express ; 3,471  freight,  and  400  coal  cars. 
Has  81  iron,  57  wood,  and  17  stone  bridges,  102  passenger,  and  106 
wood  and  water  stations. 

During  the  year  1,089,659  passengers  were  carried,  and  1,989,126  tons 
freight.  Express  trains  run  27  and  mail  trains  24  miles  per  hour. 

Expenses:  Maintenance  of  real  estate  and  road,  $768,731  68;  repairs 
of  machinery,  $1,144,566  87 ; operating  road,  $1,920,046  65 ; total, 
$3,833,345  20.  Receipts,  $10,143,738  78. 

Accidents:  Six  passengers,  22  employes,  and  39  others  killed — 67;  11 
passengers,  38  employes,  and  27  others  injured — 76. 

PITTSBURG,  FORT  WAYNE,  AND  CHICAGO. 

Capital  authorized,  $6,500,000;  subscribed,  $5,351,062  90;  paid  in, 
$5,351,062  90.  Funded  debt,  $12,935,173,  at  $ per  cent;  no  floating 
debt. 

Costof  road,  $17,448,687  16  ; length,  468/F  miles;  double  track,  59TW- 
Has  13  engine  houses,  and  109  engines.  Has  53  passenger,  23  express 
and  baggage,  and  1,174  freight  cars.  Has  3 iron,  183  wood,  and  39  stone 
bridges;  73  passenger,  and  45  wood  and  water  stations. 

During  the  year  626,892  passengers  were  carried,  and  592,770  tons 
freight.  Express  trains  run  26,  and  mail  trains  23  miles  per  hour. 

Expenses:  Maintenance  of  real  estate  and  way,  $470,958  64;  repairs 
of  machinery,  $335,872  09 ; operating  road,  $999,987  83 ; total, 
$1,806,818  56.  Receipts,  $3,613,841  36. 

Accidents:  Eight  employes  and  12  others  killed — 20;  9 employes  and 
2 others  injured — 11. 

PITTSBURG  AND  CONNELLSVILLE. 

Capital  authorized,  $5,000,000  ; subscribed,  $2,143,000  ; paid  in. 
$1,763,130  47.  Funded  debt,  $1,500,000  ; at  6 per’ cent;  total  funded 
and  floating,  $1,610,417  19. 

Cost  of  road,  $2,154,348  76;  length  149  miles;  double  track,  6^ 
miles.  Has  3 engine-houses;  10  locomotives;  9 passenger,  3 express 
and  baggage,  31  freight,  and  19  coal  cars.  Has  1 iron,  9 wood,  and  2 
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stone  bridges;  12  passenger,  and  8 wood  and  water  stations.  Owns 
$190,544  45  of  real  estate. 

Number  of  passengers  carried,  143,510,  and  85,764  tons  freight.  Ex- 
press trains  run  20,  and  mail  trains  16  miles  per  hour. 

Expenses:  Maintenance  of  real  estate  and  way,  $21,073  30;  repairs  of 
machinery,  $28,732  35;  operating  road,  $29,733  14,  total,  $79,538  79. 
Receipts,  $121), 917  84. 

Accidents : Two  employes  and  1 other  killed — 3 ; 7 employes  and  1 
other  injured — 8. 


RAILWAYS  OF  CONNECTICUT. 


The  annual  report  of  the  Railway  Commissioners  of  the  State  of  Con- 
necticut reviews  the  railroad  history  of  the  Commonwealth  for  ten  years 
past.  They  say  that  no  State  in  New  England  has  an  equal  number  of 
miles  of  iron  track  to  its  square  miles  of  territory,  and  few  States  have 
the  same  proportional  capital  invested.  During  the  time  mentioned  no 
great  through  lines  or  independent  roads  have  been  projected  or  built. 
Some  one  or  two  extensions  of  established  roads  have  been  added,  in  order 
to  form  more  perfect  connections  with  existing  routes,  and  one  or  two 
existing  roads  have  been  completed.  The  statistics  of  the  roads  are — 


The  chartered  capital  of  the  several  railroads  in  whole  or 

in  part. $22,665,490 

Of  which  there  has  been  paid  in 18,929,879 

Total  apparent  expense  chargeable  to  construction  account  27,641,840 
The  total  length  of  road  constructed  under  charters  gran- 
ted in  whole  or  in  part  by  the  State  is miles  780.05 

Of  which  is  constructed  in  this  State 600.00 

The  aggregate  length  of  double  track  is 125.05 

- Making  the  entire  length  of  double  track  in  use 908.00 

Average  number  of  miles  to  a locomotive  in  this  State. . 4£ 

The  total  expenditure  for  working  the  roads  has  been,  ex- 
clusive of  interest. $2,033,924* 

For  fuel,  oil,  and  waste 353,320 

For  salaries,  wages,  etc.,  chargeable  to  passenger,  freight, 

and  miscellaneous  expenses  512,277 


There  has  been  expended  during  the  year : — 


For  maintenance  of  way 

For  maintenance  of  motive  power  and  cars  . . . 
Making  for  repairs  and  renewals  a total  cost  of. 
The  total  income  of  the  railroads  in  this  State 

past  year  has  been 

Their  net  earnings  have  been 

Their  reported  undivided  surplus  is. . .' 

Passenger  and  other  trains  have  run  in  all. . . . 
Carrying 


during  the 


. . . .miles 
passengers 


$460,230 

249,961 

710,191 

3,673,291 

1,146,561 

90,832 

2,449,706 

2,968,076 
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THE  DEAD  OF  POMPEII  EXHUMED— THE  RECENT  REMARKABLE  DISCOVERIES 
IN  THE  BURIED  CITY. 

From  time  to  time  brief  accounts  have  been  published  of  the  discovery 
of  human  remains,  in  a state  of  good  preservation,  in  a house  in  Pompeii. 
Interesting  particulars  of  the  recent  researches  in  the  buried  city  are  given 
by  a correspondent  of  the  London  Athenaeum , who  says  that  the  human 
bodies  were  found  in  an  excavation  near  the  house  called  that  of  Abbon- 
danza.  Falling  in  a mass  of  pumice  stone,  these  unfortunate  persons  had 
not  become  attached  to  the  soil,  and  it  was  easy  to  cut  away  the  ground  be- 
neath them ; but  above,  fire,  ashes,  and  hot  water  had  been  rained  upon 
them  from  the  fiery  mountain,  causing  their  death,  and  insuring  their  pre- 
servation for  nearly  two  thousand  years.  On  removing  the  debris , which 
consisted  of  the  roof  and  ashes  which  had  fallen  into  the  interior  of  the 
house,  something  like  a human  form  was  discovered,  though  nothing  but 
fine  powder  was  visible.  It  occurred  to  Cavalier  Florelli  that  this  might 
be  a kind  of  sarcophagus  created  by  Vesuvius,  and  that  within  were  the  re- 
mains of  one  of  the  victims  of  that  terrible  eruption.  But  how  to  remove 
or  preserve  them  ? A happy  idea  struck  him.  Plaster  of  Paris  was  poured 
into  an  aperture,  the  interior  having  been  discovered  to  be  hollow  in  conse- 
quence of  the  destruction  of  the  flesh,  and  mixing  with  and  uniting  with 
the  bones,  restored  to  the  world  a Roman  lady  of  the  first  century. 

Further  researches  Jed  to  the  discovery  of  a male  body,  another  woman, 
and  that  of  a young  girl ; but  that  which  first  awakened  the  interest  of  the 
excavators  was  the  finding  of  ninety-one  pieces  of  silver  money,  four  ear- 
rings, a finger-ring,  all  of  gold,  together  with  two  iron  keys  and  evident  re- 
mains of  a linen  bag.  These  interesting  relics  have  been  now,  successfully 
removed,  and  are  lying  in  a house  not  far  distant.  They  are  to  be  preserved 
in  Pompeii,  and  four  bronze  tables,  of  an  antique  fashion,  are  preparing  for 
their  reception. 

The  first  body  discovered  was  that  of  a woman,  who  lay  on  her  right 
side,  and  from  the  twisted  position  of  her  body  had  been  much  convulsed. 
Her  left  hand  and  arm  were  raised  and  contorted,  and  the  knuckles  were 
bent  in  tightly ; the  right  arm  was  broken,  and  at  each  end  of  the  frag- 
ments the  cellular  character  of  the  bones  was  seen.  The  form  of  the  head- 
dress and  the  hair  were  distinctly  visible.  On  the  bone  of  the  little  finger 
of  the  left  hand  were  two  silver  rings,  one  of  which  was  a guard.  The  san- 
dals remain,  or  the  soles  at  least,  and  iron,  or  nails  are  unmistakably  to  be 
seen.  Though  the  body  was  much  bent,  the  legs  were  extended  as  if  un- 
der the  influence  of  extreme  pain. 

In  an  inner  chamber  was  found  the  figure  of  the  young  girl  lying  on  its 
face,  resting  on  its  clasped  hands  and  arms ; the  legs  drawn  up,  the  left  ly- 
ing over  the  right — the  body  thinly  covered  over  in  some  parts  by  the  scoriae 
or  the  plaster,  whilst  the  skull  was  visible,  highly  polished.  One  hand  was 
partially  closed,  as  if  it  had  grasped  something,  probably  her  dress,  with 
which  it  had  covered  the  head.  The  finger- bones  protruded  through  the 
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incrusted  ashes,  and  on  the  surface  of  the  body  in  various  parts  was  dis- 
tinctly visible  the  web  of  the  linen  with  which  it  had  been  covered.  There 
was  lying  by  the  side  of  the  child  a full  grown  woman,  the  left  leg  slightly 
elevated,  whilst  the  right  arm  is  broken ; but  the  left,  which  is  bent,  is  per- 
fect, and  the  hand  is  closed.  The  little  finger  has  an  iron  ring ; the  left  ear, 
which  is  uppermost,  is  very  conspicuous  and  stands  off  from  the  head.  The 
folds  of  the  drapery,  the  very  web  remain,  and  a nice  observer  might  de- 
tect the  quality  of  the  dress. 

The  body  of  the  man  lay  upon  its  back,  with  the  legs  stretdhed  out  to 
their  full  length.  There  was  an  iron  ring  on  the  little  finger  of  the  left 
hand,  which,  together  with  the  arm,  was  supported  by  the  elbow.  The  folds 
of  the  dress  on  the  arm  and  over  the  whole  upper  part  of  the  body  were 
visible ; the  sandals  were  there,  and  the  bones  of  one  foot  protruded  through 
what  might  have  been  a broken  sandal.  The  traces  of  the  hair  of  the  head 
and  beard  were  there;  and  the  breath  of  life,  adds  the  writer, .had  only  to 
be  inspired  into  this  and  the  other  three  figures  to  restore  to  the  world  of 
the  nineteenth  century  the  Romans  of  the  first  century.  They  might  have 
fallen  but  yes'terday,  for  were  there  not  still  remaining  their  sandals,  their 
dress,  the  very  tracery  of  their  hair?  They  were  trying  to  escape  from  de- 
struction, for  the  bodies  were  found  at  a short  distance  one  from  the  other, 
as  if  in  the  act  of  running.  What  could  have  induced  them  to  remain  so 
long  it  is  only  permitted  to  imagine.  They  were  three  women  who,  terror 
struck,  had  been  unable,  perhaps,  to  act  until  aided  and  urged  forward  by 
the  man.  It  may  be  that  with  that  attachment  which  binds  us  all  so 
closely  to  our  native  place  and  our  hearth,  they  still  clung  to  their  homes 
with  the  hope  that  the  storm  would  soon  pass  away. 


PROGRESS  OF  RAILWAY  CONSOLIDATION, 

Much  as  has  been  said  of  the  absorption  of  other  lines  by  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  Company,  it  seems  to  be  outdone  by  the  recent  combina- 
tion made  in  Ohio,  of  which,  as  yet,  very  little  has  thus  far  been  said  here, 
most  probably  for  the  same  reason  that  the  great  struggles  at  the  West 
have  made  less  noise  in  the  world  than  the  battles  in  Virginia — that  is, 
distance  from  the  seaboard.  One  of  our  exchanges  states  briefly  the  scope 
of  this  consolidation  in  the  following  terras : 

“The  combination  includes  both  routes  leading  out  of  Cincinnati  via 
Zenia  and  Dayton,  which  are  practically  one  interest,  reaching,  via  Co- 
lumbus, to  Cleveland ; the  Bellefontaine  line  from  Indianapolis  to  Crest- 
line; the  Pittsburg,  Fort  Wayne  and  Chicago  Railroad  from  Crest- 
line to  Pittsburg;  the  Ohio  Central  Railroad  from  Columbus  to  Bellaire; 
and  the  Pittsburg,  Columbus,  and  Cincinnati  Railroad  from  Newark  to 
Steubenville;  also,  the  Lake  Shore  Road  from  Cleveland  to  Erie  City. 

“ In  other  words,  the  combination  extends  from  Cincinnati  to  Cleveland, 
and  from  this  1 base  line,’  eastward  along  the  lake  shore,  eastward  to  the 
Ohio  river  at  Steubenville  and  Bellaire,  and  westward  from  Crestline  to 
Indianapolis,  comprising  in  all  about  1,100  miles  of  road. 

“ The  basis  of  this  stupendous  compact  is  a perpetual  contract  between 
the  Little  Miami  and  Columbus  and  Zenia  Railroad  companies  of  the  first 
part,  and  the  Cleveland,  Columbus,  and  Cincinnati  Railroad  company  of 
the  second  part,  which  contract  is  to  go  into  effect  June  1,  1863.” 
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